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THE QUESTION OF THE LORDS. 


N the midst of their work of saving Church and State from the 
| ‘Education Bill, the Peers suddenly found themselves confronted 
with a measure of a different kind. It was the Trade Disputes Bull, 
denounced by Prof. Dicey, but passed without a division on the third 
reading by the House of Commons. It was recommended to their kind 
offices by Mr. Balfour, and their reception of it throws, perhaps, a 
clearer light on their position and the interpretation which they place 
on it than any of their much discussed amendments to the Education 
Bil. Their leaders, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Halsbury, did not 
spare the Bill “Things might be done under its shelter,” said Lord 
Lansdowne, “which would bring ruin, bodily suffering and mental 
“anguish to individuals, and which would occasion loss, danger and 
‘inconvenience to the community as a whole.” The “recklessness of 
“the Government” was about to inaugurate “a reign of license ” which 
he could only hope that the good sense of employers and employed 
might mitigate. Lord Halsbury has a greater command of epithets: 
“Anything more outrageously unjust, anything more tyrannical he 
“could hardly conceive.” Clause IV. “was absolutely contrary to the 
“whole spirit of the Constitution” “So disgraceful a section had 
“never appeared in an English Statute before.” Seldom in the Gilded 
Chamber had been heard such a terrible curse, but as in another 
historic case :— 

What pave rise 
To no litle surprise 
Nobody seemed a penny the worse. 


For the Bill thus denounced was meekly accepted by those who had 
expended their eloquence in proving it the most unjust, the most 
tyrannical, the most unconstitutional measure ever placed upon the 
Statute Book It was accepted on the recommendation of Lord. 
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” Lansdowne himself and on grounds that deserve to be carefully 
noted. ° 


He claimed not for that House but for the constituencies the right 
of passing a final decision upon such questions, .... He could not 
help thinking that, whatever their opinion might be upon this Billp 
they had to admit that the voice of the electors had been heard in 
regard toit... 


Lord Lansdowne, in fact, here admits the theory of the “mandate.” 
At the same time he announces himself prepared to dispute applica- 
tions of the theory upon occasion. He regarded the claim of the 
Government to have a mandate for any given object “asa rule, with the 
“utmost suspicion; but he thought if they could claim a mandate for 
“anything they had a right to claim one for dealing with this question.” 

Taken at its face value Lord Lansdowne’s statement of the position 
of the Lords falls into two parts: (1) The House of Lords acts only 
for the constituencies, who have the final right to pass into law 
measures which the Lords may regard as unjust and tyrannical 
(2) For this purpose they may give a mandate to the Government to- 
_day, but what mandate has actually been given is open to debate. 

*Comparing Lord Lansdowne’s words with his deeds, it results plainly 
enough that on the obscure question what is of mandatory character 
the Lords themselves may and will exercise their own judgment 
They act for King Demos. But he is an absent monarch He comes 
to his own only once in six years when the ballot-boxes are open. For 
the interval he confides it to the House of Lords to determine what 
mandate he has given to the Government whom he has set over his 
affairs. How then are the Lords to interpret his mind? Their first 
principle, as judged from their behaviour, is that every act of a 
Conservative Government has a mandate to justify it Liberal acts 
differ. Some having behind them forces which the Lords do not care 
to encounter are judged to have beén decided by the people. Others 
which offend the particular friends of the Lords are denied this 
character. The Plural Voting Bill, for instance, which might weaken 
the Conservative Party, has no mandate, though the abolition of the 
plural voter has been a “plank” of the Liberal platform for years, and 
has been explained over and over again till the public were tired of it. 

The Lords, in short, claim a delegated authority, but they also claim 
an absolute right of judgment as to what they are authorised to do. 
This is for them an exceedingly convenient theory. It imposes no 
heroic duty of resistance to overwhelmingly popular Bills. It enables 
them to choose their own ground for every fight, to hit the Liberal 
Party in all its weak places, to waste their time, stultify their 
proposals, paralyse their efforts and finally send them back to the 
country with a record of ineffectual attempts and mutilated and 
disfigured achievement. If this is their attitude, it is clear that the 
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inevitable conflict between the Houses cannot long be delayed. 
Flistofically, the settlement is long overdue. Our national 
Conservatism, our preference for compromise, our unreadiness with 
constructive schemes of constitutional reform have led us to patch up 
@iffculties from time to time as best we could and jog along with many 
reforms delayed, many mutilated, many altogether shelved, rather than 
face once for all the problem involved in carrying the principle of self- 
government to its conclusion. The more timorous reformers have not 
been sorry in their heart to have this drag upon the wheels) The 
more ardent have sought comfort in the reflection that to any deter- 
mined movement of popular opinion the Lords must yield. They 
have not always gone on to enquire how much evil might be wrought 
within those limits) A House which could not but yield to an over- 
whelming force of opinion may yet impair or destroy anything which 
does not stir opinion to its depths.) There are but one or two questions 
out of all the numbers dealt with annually by Parliament which appeal 
to the strong feelings of a wide public By shelving small measures, 
by paring away the best features of great measures, by delaying 
reforms till the moment. for most effective action has gone by, as much 
harm may be done over a long period of years as by the destruction of 
any of the great substantive schemes which from time to time form the 
acknowledged issue of a General Election. The capacity of the 
House of Lords. to render self-government futile and contemptible 
is not seriously diminished by the fear that when things come to push 
of pike it invariably yields. The business of good government and 
wise constitutional statesmanship is to prevent things coming to such 
passes. In a rapidly changing society like ours the function of the 
legislature is to adapt the law swiftly and smoothly to the new needs 
that are for ever arising. On the legislative machine a brake may be 
necessary, but a good brake also acts with gentle and continuous 
pressure ; it does not first clog the wheel and then yield with a snap. 
Representative government has its own dangers and weaknesses, 
and a maker of constitutions might reasonably desire to find a correc- 
tive for them. But few looking back on the record of our second 
Chamber would contend that among us the hereditary principle had 
operated #0 make good the defects of popular government. It would 
be dificult to name any single measure which the House of Lords 
opposed and delayed throughout the Nineteenth Century which would 
now be repealed or even regretted by the nation I speak of the 
measures which have passed into law: of these we have experience, 
and experience has shown them to be generally desirabld and in some 
cases indispensable parts of the structure of a modern State. What 
for example would be the condition of our Local Government if the 
Lofds had been,allowed to wreck the Municipal Corporations Bill? 
What would be the present condition of the ancient Universities jf 
they had succeeded in maintaining Tests. Of the few measures which 
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the Lords have hitherto succeeded in keeping off the Statute Book 
people may hold what opinions they please. But one remarkemay 
fairly be made. The comfortable opinion that a little delay’is no 
disadvantage to a great reform is open to very grave question. Jake, 
for example, the case of Home Rule. The time will come when,im, 
one form or another the demand of the Irish for self government will 
be met. Yet no future Home Rule Bill will ever do what Gladstonian 
Home Rule might have done. In 1886 and again in 1893 it was 
possible to heal the feud of centuries, and to start the new English 
Democracy on its career with a great act of generosity and justice— 
one of those rare feats of statesmanship which not only solve a tangled 
political problem, but in solving it exalt a nation and raise the moral 
level'of national politics. A great part of the country responded 
honourably to Gladstone’s invitation. The propertied classes, 
operating in the end through the House of Lords, made the great 
refusal They left it to the Irish to win bit by bit measures of justice 
for which they can feel no gratitude, and in which we can take no 
pride. ° 

For a Revising Chamber which would bring the trained wisdom of 
the most experienced administrators to bear on legislation there is in 
the abstract much to be said For some method of bringing into the 
counsels of the nation the small but eminently useful class of 
thoughtful, practical reformers whose merits are not such as shine on 
public platforms, a strong case might be made out. But abstract 
considerations of this kind should not distract us from the real merits 
of the present controversy. We have to deal with the House of Lords 
as it stands and the House of Lords is not a valuable corrective to 
Democracy, but an obstacle in the way of national self-government 
which has to be overcome before any constructive work outside the 
region of finance can be set on foot. To the Liberal Party in 
particular the question is now one of life and death. Their Party is 
no longer the sole effective rival to Conservatism. The Huddersfield 
Election has just been fought and won as against a Labour candidate 
and a Conservative, not on Tariff Reform, not on Chinese labour, not 
on any of the misdeeds of the late Government or the reactionary 
proposals of some of its members, but, as Mr. Sherwell has maintained, 
on the programme of practical social reform as against theoretical 
Socialism. The Liberal Party stands on the power which it claims to 

carry out the great social reforms which are twenty years overdue, and 
` if the event shows that it has not that power it must fall, and fall 
beyond hope of final recovery. 

The situation is similar to, though not identical with, that of 1894. 
When in that year the Lords had thrown out the Home Rule Bil, 
` destroyed the Employers’ Liability Bill, and mutilated the Parish 
Councils Bill, Mr. Gladstone, with bis unrivalled experience, wished 
to appeal to the country. He was over-ruled. Strong arguments 
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were brought against him. It was urged that the Home Rule Bul was ° 


unpopular, that the Liberals had nothing in the way of legislative 
achievement to show for their eighteen months in office; that, in fine, 
they would be beaten at the polls, the Lords would be justified in their 
goyrse and their right of veto affirmed. A more politic course, it was 


suggested, was to continue in office, to pass fresh Bills, not caring’ 


whether they became law or not, to let the House of Lords reject them 
one by one, and, finally, when the cup of indignation was full to appeal 
to the wrath of a thwarted democracy to sweep away the obstructives 
and give a fresh lease of power to those who had shown what good 
service they could doif only they were allowed to doit. The wisdom 
of the politician prevailed. Mr. Gladstone resigned, and the cup was 
industriously filled for another fifteen months. The result is written 
deep in history. The Liberal Party went to the country with a number 
of abortive Bills as its stock in trade. Every one of these Bills had 
irritated and alarmed some important interest. The Church was 
roused by Welsh Disestablishment, the brewers were in arms against 
Local Veto,’ employers of labour were threatened by the Employers’ 
Liability Bill Every lion in the path was smarting with a bruise and 
none had been slain. On the other side the popular forces were 
cold. The Liberal Government were held to have failed, and no one 
believed that if returned to power they would succeed any better a 
second time. Their very sincerity was intelligibly, if somewhat 
unjustly, called in question. They were in the unfortunate position of 
men who had preferred a short term of security in office to a life or 
death struggle for principle. They had shown lack of grit, of readi- 
ness, of resource, and paid the penalty of contempt. The result was 
not merely a defeat but a débdcle, not merely a Tory majority but a 
new régime which lasted ten years and profoundly modified our 
political life. Mr. Gladstone’s plan might have led to defeat, but never 
to destruction such as this. Men would have respected a Government 
which went down fighting ; they merely derided one which could only 
boast of the great things it would have done if it had not been 
prevented, and to the last had no constructive policy for dealing with 
its opponents. 

In the, face of this experience it is strange indeed to find serious 
people advising the present Government to imitate the policy of the 
Rosebery administration. We are told that it is impossible to appeal 
to the country again till our programme is substantially complete. We 
must, it appears, solemnly pass all our contemplated Bills in succession. 
Three or four years are to be spent in debating one great measure 
after another in the House of Commons, in sending them in succession 
to the House of Lords, in wrangling over the Lords’ amendments, and 
firtally in quietly replacing each Bill in its pigeon hole to be taken out 
and brandished in the sight of the electorate as the fruits of our six 
years’ tenure of power with an unexampled majority at our backs 
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” Armed with these credentials we are to ask the electorate to return us 
once more to office. This time we shall explain we really mean to do 
something. If the House of Lords gets in our way—as judging from 
experience you may think that it will—we shall have to give it a good 
hard knock. We ask your authority to do so. If the Lords do not 
take the knock in a Christian spirit we may have to come to you again 
to confirm our action with just one more election, but after that there 
ig every prospect that we shall really get to business, so that altogether 
by 1913 or 1914 you may expect to see some result from the Bills that 
-we took in hand so earnestly at your bidding in 1906. For the cup is 
now full, and the sands have all been ploughed, and by general admis- 
sřon it is time to get to work. 

This course may commend itself to the men of wisdom whose 
purpose in life is to moderate enthusiasms. But if it were possible, 
which in the temper of the present House of Commons it is not, it 
could only end in a disaster compared to which the defeat of 1895 
would be trivial The constituencies would judge not by the future 
but by the past. Promises, they would hold, were well tnough when 
the Liberals first sought re-admission to power after ten years of Tory 
tule. They had been given, as the Conservative leaders complained 
during the general election, a blank cheque which they were to fill up 
with something serious in the way of social reform. In particular 
against the ever growing Labour Party their contention was that, 
attractive as the ideals of Labour might seem, they were unattainable, 
For practical social reform men must come tp the Liberals, who offered 
less but could at least guarantee that what they promised they could 
perform. Now, according to the men of policy, they are to perform 
nothing, but to go to the country five years hence with excuses for 
failure and fresh promises for the future. The result of these tactics 
would be not defeat but virtually annihilation. AJl serous social 
reformers would join the Labour Party, and the Gallos would find 
their natural home in the ranks of Conservatism. Between the two 
the historic Liberal Party of this country would meet the fate of 
Liberalism on the Continent. 

It may be that this is the inevitable historic evolution. Certainly 
there is something in the divided counsels and palsied aims which have 
so long infected modern Liberalism to suggest that at bottom the 
present distribution of Parties does not correspond to the real fissure 
of ideals) Yet from the Chief of the Party downwards there will, 1 am : 
certain, be many, and I am hopeful they will be a vast majority, who 
will recognise that in the political game valour is usually the better part 
of discretion, and weakness is more damaging than mere want of good 
intentions. For them the question of the Lords will not be one which 
can be postponed for five years during which the Government will be 
doomed to remain a legislative nullity. On the contrary, they will 
recognise that it is the question of the moment, and that it must remain 
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the question dominating all others until it is finally solved by obtaining ° 
for the Liberals the same freedom to give effect to the popular will 
whicheis enjoyed by their opponents. 

The Liberal Party has at present behind it all the prestige of recent 
victory. The by-elections have shown that it maintains its hold on 
“thé country. Its mandate’is fresh, and in several directions such as 
none can mistake. When I say none, I, of course, exclude the Lords, 
for to the Lords all things are possible. Tactical considerations would 
suggest that now in the heyday of its strength is the accepted time 
for dealing with its inveterate foe. As each session goes by, the 
auspices will be less favourable. Time is always against the Party 
in power. Mistakes are made; individuals, groups and sections are 
disappointed or annoyed. There is a leakage of supporters which is 
never counterbalanced by an influx of new friends The “mandate” 
grows stale, and the very problems change as the centre of popular 
interest shifts. The House of Lords has shown boldness enough in 
the green leaf of the Parliament’s youth. It will gather fresh courage 
from impurity. To delay the inevitable fight is to lose vantage 
ground in every direction. 

On the other hand, the policy of forcing on the fight has to meet 
two very real difficulties. The first and greatest of these is that no 
constructive scheme for dealing with the Lords has been thought out 
and accepted by the Democratic majority as a whole. Men who agree 
that the present House with its present privileges is powerful only for 
evil have not yet decided among themselves whether they are for 
reforming, destroying or merely cripplmg the Chamber which they 
cannot tolerate as it now stands. Previous agitations against the 
Lords have in fact tended to resolve themselves into angry disputations 
between the various sections of assailants with their different and 
incompatible lines of attack. To each method there are in fact certain 
solid objections. There is probably no scheme of reform which would 
not leave the second Chamber a highly Conservative body, while it 
would at the same time add greatly to its moral strength. On the 
other hand, the total -abolition of the Lords would establish in 
perpetuity the system of single Chamber government, which under our 
constitution as it has lately developed means Government by the 
Cabinet. Practically, this is the system under which we have lived . 
while the Conservatives were in power, but it is by no means a perfect 
system. It certainly enabled Mr. Balfour’s Government to carry more 
than one important measure in defiance of the popular will, and in total 
disregard of the very special circumstances under which it had been 
returned to power. As against Mr. Balfour’s decision to remain in 
office and carry what measures he chose, the public found itself help- 
less, and under similar circumstances the time might well come when 
the Party in p&wer might use its position more recklessly and with 
more serious results. The absolutely uncontrolled government of a 
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e single Chamber, which could not legally be prevented even from 
extending its own term of power, is not, in fact, to be desired by 
anyone who holds by responsible government. These considerations 
ofer no support to the present House of Lords, which is neither an 
impartial nor a responsible Chamber. What is needed is rather a 
method of bringing the constituencies themselves into closer tclich 
with the acts of the House of Commons If there is to be an appeal, 
it should be not from Commons to Lords but from the representatives 
of the people to the people whom they represent. 

At this point the Lords and their defenders intervene with the plea 
that this is precisely what they desire. They no longer claim the right 
of standing in the way of the popular will. Lord Lansdowne himself, 
as has been shown, accepts the theory of the mandate, and advises the 


Peers to accept a Bill which he and they believe to be tyrannical,- 


unjust, monstrous, fraught with the gravest dangers to public order 
and constitutional principle, rather than oppose the deliberately 
expressed will of the nation. But they claim the right of deciding for 
themselves what the mandate of the constituencies has been. They 
have fought no elections. They are in contact with no popular bodies. 
They have no constituents to exhort them, to criticise or to remon- 
strate. Electorally, they toil not neither do they spin, but Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed with such powers of intuition to discern 
unaided what the people really think But let that pass. They 
claim the power to judge what the will of the people really is, and to 
substantiate their claim they challenge the Government to dissolution. 
The claim, as it stands, is extravagant. If the Government could pass 
no measure into law without an appeal ad Aoc there would have to be a 
dissolution annually on every great Liberal measure, while none of the 
smaller measures which the Peers might -choose to destroy would 
become law at all The only result of their challenge could be that 
the first General Election so forced upon the Liberal Party would have 
as its main issue not merely the Bill which occasioned the appeal to the 
people, -but the constitutional position of the Lords themselves. .This 
is, in fact, the point to which we must come sooner or later, and it is 


better for the Liberal Party that it should come sooner. But here . 


arises the second- very real diffculty. Those who are most teady for 
the fight naturally ask themselves whether the country would not 
resent a General Election forced on it prematurely, and whether it will 
not expect that the Government which it returned by so great a 
majority should have some very tangible results to show as the fruits 
of its stewardship. From the tactical point of view the Party is in the 
dilemma that it must have a record of good legislation to show before 
it can appeal to the electors, and that its powers of legislation will be 
paralysed by the Lords until it has appealed to the electors agaigst 
them. From this dilemma there appear to be twò péssible modes of 
escapes The first is to appeal to the country without a dissolution by 
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a Referendum on any first-class measure which the Lords reject. This ° 


methag has been suggested in more than one quarter as a way out of 
the Education deadlock, and has certain obvious advantages. It would 
of course be necessary to pass a Bill for the purpose, but in view of the 
challenge of the Peers themselves it is difficult to see how they could 
resist the Bill The procedure I suppose would be that a Commons 
Bill being rejected or mutilated by the Lords, a short Act would be 
passed providing for the submission of the measure in the form in 
which it left the House of Commons to a popular vote, aye or no. The 
campaign would then be transferred to the constituencies, where 
members of both Parties and organisations on both sides would spend 
the interval which would be allowed in educating the public in the 
meaning of the measure. If the Bull were rejected the resignation of 
the Government would not necessarily follow. Their action would 
depend on their retention of the support of the House of Commons 
and on their own view of their power to administer conscientiously and 
eficiently the existing law. On both sides the uncertainty of the 
. popular voteewould be a strong reason for caution. The Commons 
would be forced to pay less attention to the log rolling of groups and 
more to the real wishes of the mass of the public The Lords would be 
more disposed to compromise if they feared that by mutilating a Bull 
they risked its passage into law without any amendments at all If 
the people proved Conservative the responsibility would rest on them, 
and the Liberal Government would have done its duty to its 
~ supporters. Finally, the appeal to the people could be tried in a single 
sa instance, and if it proved successful in the sense of evoking a large 
4 popular vote on either side in response it would naturally be repeated, 
and might become the permanent constitutional remedy for the present 
difficulty. 


If from fear of innovations this method is rejected the Party will 


have to face the prospect of dissolution in the near future. But the 
battle ground- will have to be carefully chosen. Measures of moral 
reform like Licensing the Lords will mutilate at pleasure. For if they 
neither toil nor spin, some of them brew, and all of them know that 
a moral reform is an uphill fight which is hard enough in itself, and 
when the crest of the hill is occupied by strong men armed becomes 
hopeless. “Measures of justice to Ireland they will equally disregard. 
The abstract sentiment of justice they will judge is not strong enough 
in these days of the worship of wealth and force to capture well 
entrenched positions. Nothing will shake them but a great measure 
of social reform appealing at once to the interest and the imagination 
of the people. The Education Bill leaves the country cold because: it 
does not closely affect the condition of the masses. The Plural Voting 


Bill is merely a political reform. A measure which is to enlist the full, 


fighting strength*of the two Democratic Parties must be one directed 
to alleviating the condition of the mass of the toilers without increasing 
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the burden on the poorer sections of the middle class. These condi- 
tions would be satisfied by a Bull or a group of Bills dealing with our 
archaic system of land tenure and of local taxation. To put an end 
to the divorce of the peasant from the soil which is depopulating our 
rural districts, to relieve the pressure on house accommodation in the 
towns and at the same time to lighten the burden on the poorer rate- 
payers, are objects worthy of a great effort and calculated to enlist 
whole-hearted popular support. With a measure directed to these 
ends, not deferred to the decrepit end of Parliament but pushed 
forward in the heyday of its strength, the battle of the Lords might 
be fought and won. If passed it would consolidate the position of the 
Liberals as the Party of social reform. If rejected its magnitude would 
be held by the electors to justify an appeal for their aid. In such an 
appeal the constitutional question would of course form a part. The 
Government would ask for a mandate for the permanent limitation on 
the right of veto, and would decline to continue in office unless assured 
of the means of carrying a Bull for that purpose. 

The hmitation of the veto does not indeed end the qtfestion, nor can 
it be regarded as anything more than a rough and ready instrument 
to the use of which the Liberal Party may be driven by its opponents. 
If limited to a single year it would deprive the Lords of all actual ° 
power of checking the House of Commons except in the last year of 
each Parliament. It would thus come very near to the establishment 
of a single Chamber system, while it would do nothing towards provid- 
ing a check upon Conservative and reactionary administrations. The 
suspension of popular measures for a year would be futile and 
irritating, while, at any rate under a Conservative administration, 
unpopular measures might not be vetoed at all The “second 
“Chamber men” would probably demand a more effective form of 
suspensory veto which should run for the life of the existing Parlia- 
ment, so that any measure thrown out by the Lords would have to be 
re-afirmed by a second House of Commons, fresh from the elections 
This would be another method, less simple than the Referendum and 
less logical, but more congruous to our political habits, of securing a 
final appeal to the people on all contested measures before they become 
law. It might, however, cause still greater and more irritating delays 
in the case of measures passed in the first years of a new Parliament. 
To the suspensory veto in either form it may be objected that it would 
leave the present constitution of the House of Lords unaltered; that 
it would therefore provide neither delay nor appeal in the case of 
Conservative measures, while it would allow a vexatious use of the 
nght of suspension in the case of Liberal measures. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the limitation of the veto . 
once secured would enable a Democratic Government to proceed at 
leisure to the reform of the House of Lords itself. A second Chamber 
of legislative experts would have a positive value of its own in the 
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working of the constitution and to constitute such a Chamber would 
be the object of reformers. The veto once limited, the objection that 
reform? would strengthen the second Chamber would lose its force. 
Nor need it be supposed that a reformed House would stand in the way 
qf progressive legislation without better and less partisan reasons than 
those which are apt to move the House of Lords. It would hardly 
exercise its powers of suspension for purely Party purposes, It would 
aim at securing moderate amendments in preference to a brief delay 
in the passing of a measure which it disliked. It would probably offer 
-fair criticism of Conservative as well as Liberal measures. Doubtless 
its efficiency in all these respects’ would depend on the nature of the 
teforms introduced. As to these opinions will vary endlessly, but 
unless people of all opinions are ready to concentrate on the policy of 
“veto first ” it may be safely predicted that there will be no reform at 
all The attack on the veto does not indeed open a prospect of so 
sound a constitutional settlement as the method of the Referendum, 
but it at least offers a means of escape from a situation which has 
become intoterable. Either plan is to be preferred to the policy of 
sitting down under the veto of the Lords for the whole normal life of 
Parliament and going to the country at the end of the time with a list 
of good things which the party would have done if it had not been 
prevented. Among many faults a Democracy has one merit. It does 
mot listen to excuses. : 


L. T. HOBHOUSE. 
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NO FOOTPATH. 


HE wish to exclude for the sake of exclusion has always existed 

as a motive of human action. It has been greatly inflated 

~ during the last half century by the social atmosphere generated by the 

redistribution of the elements from which our social system is built 

up. One of its least important; but perhaps most wiflely annoying 
phases forms the subject of this article. 

The words “No Footpath” upon a notice-board are pretty familiar 
to the pedestrian. They are generally underlined—with barbed wire. 
They represent to him for the moment one of the battledores of which 
he is the shuttlecock The other is, of course, the motor. “The road- 
“hog on one side and the field-hog on the other,” says the foot 
traveller, and returns with a sigh to his painful plod along what 
Oxford livery-stable keepers used to call “the ’ard ’igh road,” to be 
choked with dust and poisoned with the fumes of petroleum, a 
Damocles at the feast which rural England spreads before her way- 
faring guests. If he forgets himself for a moment, if he loses himself 
in a view or lets his eyes be drawn aside by a flower in the hedge, 
Death brushes him with its wing. A great naturalist tells us that the 
life of a bird would be intolerable to a creature of consciousness like 
our own. It is set in the middle of many and great dangers. The - 
hawk, the stoat, the cat, the catapult, the keeper’s gun, the schoolboy’s 
trap—the never-ceasing imminence of danger from one or all of these 
produces a state of tense and constant watchfulness which,no human. 
brain could long endure. Look at a thrush on a lawn and you see a 
pedestrian on a turnpike, yet for one or the other to fall a victim is. 
not very common. Puss comes (“lke judgment,” as the country folks 
say) upon a baby-bird now and again, or a motor sweep§ a child into 
eternity, but grown-ups are fairly safe, thanks to the Argus-like 
vigilance which has become a law of their existence. It is hardly an 
enviable existence | 

Now my point is this: If a hard-worked man wants to get the gbod 
the country can give him in the way of relaxation, of the unbending 
of over-strained.faculties, he cannot get it on the high roads. Motors 
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and motor-cycles are facts which must be accepted. This is neither a 
plea for their abolition nor even for greater stringency in their 
regulatién. But since England is reticulated with a criss-cross of 
field-paths, of “Rights of Way,” which may probably have once 
represented to the wayfarer a possible nine-tenths of field to one of 
road, it certainly does seem that the time has come to give effectual 
attention to their preservation (I mean to the keeping them in 
existence), to their maintenance in viable condition, and to their 
availability to the public. 

Now as to the first of these I daresay most townsfolk (four-fifths 
or so of the English people) will say, “Well, of course a road wants 
“making and mending to keep it in existence as a road. But just 
“walking across a field! What preservation does that want?” 

They do not grasp a fact which I will try to put before them 
pictorially. Take a map of England and suppose it to be covered 
with little wriggling worms—and suppose a foot to be deliberately 
put down for the purpose of crushing and annihilating them. Well, 
the worms represent “Rights of Way” and the foot the landed 
interest. If the same amount of thought and energy which has been 
expended in the last fifty years upon the local abolition of field-paths 
had been employed, say, on the sanitation of cottages or the water- 
supply of villages, the rural question in the present day would be a 
good deal simpler than it is) Few people realise to what extent the 
success of landholders has already gone or can believe that it is still 
being pushed on with the whole energy of a wealthy class which has 
the power of paralysing the Church in every village. The Church is 
by mediæval theory the protector of the rights of the poor. But the 
Church has compounded with the rich for personal comfort. There is 
no help in Her. There is the Parish Council I will come to that 
presently. 

The maintenance of paths in a viable condition is even more 
important than it seems. If a path is unpleasant to use, it is soon 
more or less disused. This is the first stage towards its abolition 
The next is the establishment of a feeling that somebody of import- 
ance dislikes its being used. A black look is enough Very few 
villagers wjll face the vultus instantis tyranni. Then treads come off 
stiles, then the barbed wire behind them gets loose, then plank bndges 
lose hand-rails and cattle take to standing and “poaching ” the ground 
in gateways. The path is practically dead, and the particular moment 
at which the eyes of the departed are closed with wire or timber 1s 
comparatively ‘unimportant “Why does not somebody remonstrate?” 
asks the British Public My dear Public, you are foo ingenuous! Can 
you not understand the condition to which your neglect of his just 
claims and his inherited rights has reduced the villager? Let one 
speak for all: “We goes on our quiet way, hoping not to be seen.” 
Round-robins are unknown, anonymous letters are unnoticed ; to come 
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forward personally and call attention to an abuse means to incur the 
ill-will not only of an individual, but of all of his class in the same 
village. Why does not the Parish Council act? Because sothebody 
must start the machine before the machine will work. It may work 
successfully or it may not. But one thing is pretty nearly certgin. 
The man who moved it will get no personal benefit from his action. 
“I sought him, but his place could nowhere be found” The village, 
in common phrase, will be too hot to hold him. 

A single particular instance backed by personal guarantee goes 
further and hits harder than a bale of irresponsible generalities I am 
going to tell the story of certain rights of way in a certain country 
village with absolute accuracy, extenuating nothing and setting down 

naught in malice. And I will begin by saying that I have no reason 
-= whatever for believing the people concerned to be otherwise than 
fairly typical The same sort of thing has gone on, is going on, all 
over rural England. 

Some quarter of a century ago there was a wealthy man, a land- 
owner, a landholder, and a director of a railway unde? construction 
which crossed a road in the village of which he was a churchwarden, 
People's Churchwarden, to be particular. The road was of importance 
to the village, because it was a direct connecting link between the 
“street ” and the great main road of the district. Neither bridge, nor 
footbridge, nor footway was granted. People had to go round. The 
director “absorbed ” strip of land covered by the road into his own 
field which it crossed. Only a few hundred square yards of parish 
property! Little baits catch big fish. (Remember that the bench of 
bishops in 1810 desired that the law should go on hanging poor 
thieves who stole over five shillings’ worth.) And so things went on 
for seventeen years or so, the People’s Churchwarden sowing and 
reaping on the people’s road, the people going a long round to main 
road and railway station. To cut a long story short, Parish Councils 
were established, the right of way of the parish was fought for and 
regained, and the road taken away from the People’s Churchwarden 
and restored to the parish But his clutch was tight. The case had 
to go before a Parliamentary Committee and cost the county, f believe, 
between one and two hundred pounds before it was settled Now, 
while this parish road was still in the fructifying enjoyment of this 
pillar of the Church, it occurred to a great farmer in the same parish 
that it would be convenient to Aim to close a church-path which 
entered the churchyard just behind his back garden. And so he did, 
taking away a stile, making up the fence where the stile had been and 
turning the path close to the churchyard into a place of deposit for 
the ashes and garbage of his house. What authority did he get? 
None. What did the vicar say? Nothing. What did the chutch- 
wardens say? Nothing. After some years, the attention of the 
Parish Council was called to this matter also. It was too glaring to be 
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passed over. The man who had shut the path was made tọ re-open 
it and ultimately to “clean up,” though there was an interval of some 
six months of “fond, reluctant, amorous delay” before he could 
persuade himself to part from his “muck heap.” He had now been for 
some years a churchwarden (“the vicars churchwarden”), and it 
occurred to a simple-minded parishioner that the vicar might think the 
spoliation of the church in the matter of a church path inconsistent 
with the retention of that office. The vicar smiled. He went to the 
vestry. The vestry laughed. He went to the bishop, The bishop 
politely declined to interfere. At all events the path was regained to 
the parish But it may be said to be mever used. Why? It is 
pleasant and convenient, and everybody has a right to use it I leave 
you to guess. When you understand that you will be on the way to 
understand why the labourer leaves the land. 

Someone may perhaps ask: “Did these two churchwardens not 
“suffer socially when their being compelled to disgorge proved that 
“they had taken for ther own profit and convenience what did not 
“belong to them?” Not the very least in the world. There is said 
to be a widely-spread popular feeling that umbrellas are “fair prize.” 

„So are the rights of the poor, in the estimation of respectable and 
clerical society in the country. A rich man who wants to grab a right 
of way may fail or he may succeed. But if he fails he stands to lose 
nothing. So the “wark gangs merrily on.” 

And what became of the man who “called the attention” of the 
Parish Council to the church path? Well, he remains to this day 
socially reprobate. 

I am not at an end yet. A wealthy man bought a house and land 
in the same village a year or so ago. The fields are crossed by a path. 
He has closed it with barbed wire and a notice board, “No Footpath.” 
There has been protest (twice) from the Parish Council; there have 
been police court proceedings, etc, and the matter is still sud judice. 
It is for this reason that I do not say that a “Right of Way” has been 
shut. I only mention the circumstance to show the way in which 
paths are shut and remain shut unless vigorous action is taken to 
prove that a “Right of Way” has been violated. The onus proband: 
is cast by the rich obstructor upon the poor parish by the single action 
of blocking a stile with barbed wire. Supposing the result to show 
him to have acted without justification, he loses absolutely nothing, 
either in money or in social repute. Nine out of ten of his landed 
neighbours would give him their hearty sympathy. The Church loves 
peace—and plenty. There is no fear of Naboth’s vineyard as the 
subject of a sermon. If the path-closer is a churchwarden (as happens 

, to be the case in this instance as well as in the two already mentioned) 
he hms a double claim upon the kindly neutrality of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. This particular case is No. 54 in a list of alleged 
encroachments upon public rights in this district which have been lately 
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occupying the attention of the District Council Has there been one 
single instance of a clergyman’s coming forward as the defender of 
the invaded rights of his flock? If so, I have not heard of if 

If no one has the courage to take upon himself the odium of 
protesting, why, a closed path is Jos’. Beforè. the days of Parish 
Councils this was generally the case No one dared to stand up 
against a rich man. Here is an extract from a leaderette in a recent 
number of a leading county paper, The Wiltshire Advertiser, of 
Devizes, which represents another district from that in which I write :— 


Almost every bye-way out of the beaten track has been stolen (we 
know no better word) within the past forty years. 


I must ‘give a few instances of the sort of accommodation fore 
passage which is thought good enough for those who use field paths. 
In one case a rich farmer divided a field with a wire fence (the top 
wire barbed), so cutting a field path, He fixed a spar on the top of 
two standards to mark the spot where passage was licit, and somewhat 
blunted the barbs of the top wire. Passengers crawled through for 
five or six years, without complaint, when he removed the fence. I 
have a drawing of it. The top wire had got loose and dropped. It 
was hard to get through without a scratch or a tear. Another very 
high stile had the posts nine inches off the perpendicular. There were 
two treads on each side. The footboards had gone and the nails that 
had once held them projected. It was break-neck. I looked at the 
stiles on a church path the other day, noticing that it was next to 
never used on either side of the church. One, a high and awkward 
one, had lost the foot-treads. So had another, which was, in addition, 
shaky to a dangerous extent. The path crosses a wide stream-bed, 
mostly dry, sometimes muddy, by two pairs of double planks resting ° 
on arude buttress in the middle. Itis only about three feet from the 
bed. But each pair of planks is ten feet or more long and the elastic 
vibration is great. Of course there isno handrail For the last few 
days one plank has remained broken.* No woman would care to cross 
bridge or stiles unhelped. The path is no longer visible. The grass 
has obliterated it It crosses the bridge, and if you leave it you 
commit a technical trespass, to be noticed or not at the good pleasure 
of the landholder, a churchwarden. I could give other instances, but 
these are, I think, enough to prove my point—viz, that landholders 
deliberately discourage the use of field paths. 

Here is an instance of how the thing works. 

Two or three years ago, walking to'a neighbouring town, I took a 
path that leads out of the high road to the town common. Before 
reaching it I met two'elderly gentlemen, well known and respected 
in the town, who told me that they had been met and warned net to 
use the path which one of them said he had known 4s a path for fifty 


* All broken down now since this was written. 
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years. They were returning by the road. I afterwards heard casually d 
that the prohibition had been withdrawn, whether the right of | 
passagé was acknowledged I do not know. But the result was 
obtained. I have used the path myself once or twice a month ever 
since. And I cannot remember meeting a human creature upon it. 
The stile off the road (not an easy one, and with no foot-treads) bears 
no indication of being the entrance to a legal footpath. The stile on 

. to the common is so masked by a thicket of overgrown briars and 
brambles that no stranger would even guess its existence. It is besides 
of itself forbidding and difficult, and a hand placed inadvertently an ; 
inch beyond the stile-post would be laceràted with barbed wire. One 
thing ıs perfectly manifest Wayfarers are not welcome and not 

v wanted. Not one ina hundred of the people who go along the turn- 

pike knows of the existence of this grassy path that takes you out 

upon the common and on to the town, so avoiding a mile of hilly, dusty, 

motor-haunted high road. 

This brings me to my third. point, the availability of existing paths 

for public ust. De non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est 
ratio. Rights of way are useless to the public unless the public is 
effectually notified of their existence. A direction post should be put 
up wherever a footpath leavesa road. “The boys” will deface them. 

Put them on the rates, make the landholders pay for their upkeep and 

they will see that the boys leave them alone. Bishops should enquire 
of their clergy at each visit whether the Rights of Way in their 

parishes are kept open and used, and if not, why not. The question, 
“Do you yourself use this church-path which your parishioners seem 
“to be afraid to use?” would be in some cases a difficult one to answer. 

A bishop’s footsteps might dissolve an evil spell 

It would be interesting to trace the causes of the hyperesthesia of 

gentility which makes the casual encounter of a poor man on a path 

send thrills of hostility through the nervous system of the wealthy 

landowner, which makes him bum with anger at the very sight of little 

children toddling to church or school through his fields. But I have 

reached the end of my tether. I will only say one thing more :— 

All these things are of common knowledge. The instances from 

one parish,that I have given have been made public over and over 1 

again in the local press. The church looks on Rights of Way as out- 

side her sphere of action. Elijah dines constantly with Ahab and the 

name of Naboth does not occur in their conversation. What do the 

poor think of it? They naturally think that Religion® and Righteous- 

ness (that is, “Justice,” justif1a, Sucatoovvn) have nothing whatever to 

do with one another. And when that idea has once taken firm held 

of England—God help us! 


$ : D. C. PEDDER. 
* Cf Tom Héod. 
“ But seeing him so particular religious, 
Why ar, you see, put master on his guard.” 
VOL. XCL 2 
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Hooliganism, started usually by some of the small fry of 
weekly papers which live chiefly by an ingenious combination of 
pickings, prizes and puzzles. Sometimes a little skill is required to 
solve the puzzle or win the competition; more often it is a matter of . 
chance, but not sufficient to bring the culprits within the meshes of 
our very defective gaming laws. The public who do not read these 
snippet papers hear little or nothing of the ordinary devices resorted 
to for stimulating circulation: it is when several journals take up the 
same system, advertise and “boom” it, that what I have described 
ag the journalistic Hooliganism begins. lf a system did not spread 
and degenerate as it was repeated, the nuisance would not attain 
great proportions, When Tit-Bits introduced the “Hidden Treasure ” 
idea about two years ago as an incident in an otherwise interesting 
story the scheme was harmless, but it soon degenerated into a public 
nuisance. Money was concealed by several papers in all sorts of 
places, the clues extensively advertised, youths and roughs tore up 
pavements, uprooted shrubs, dug up private gardens, in a wild 
scramble after the “Treasure.” Numerous accidents occurred, prose- 
cutions were instituted, and an intolerable nuisance created. The 
law could not put down the nuisance, and when the public would 
not stand it longer, the owners of the papers took to scattering 
tokens by the seashore, in the streets, on promenades and in pyblic 
places, and the finders were offered a sum of money if they picked up 
the lucky numbers. “Showers of golden sovereigns ” were announced 
in the forecasts published by Answers and such-like papers to take 
place in certain specified towns. A modification of this scheme is the 
system of giving money for tramway and omnibus tickets, which has, 
in tum become a nuisance. All these artful schemes for stimufating 
circulation by the distribution of money gifts inevitably become worse 
the wider they spread, demoralising a larger and larger circle of 


| “ioo now and then we suffer from an epidemic of journalistic 
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young people. The tramway and ’bus ticket scheme was not confined 
to the snippet papers, but was adopted by the more sensational daily 
Press. “It was started by the Weekly Dispatch and was immediately 
followed by the Daily Mirror, the Evening News (London), the Daily 
Mag! (Manchester edition), the Daily Express, the Sunday Chronicle 
(Manchester), the Umpire, and a number of other weekly newspapers. 
One started with an offer of £1,000 a week ; another followed with 
42,000; then came 43,000 and more. These were the amounts which 
the papers offered to distribute, but no record was published of the 
sums actually given away. The “golden showers” were to fall in a 
number of specified towns, but the total gifts announced were very 
far short of the amounts offered. Some of the papers acted very 
discreetly in not publishing the names of the winners. 

The system seems to have been worked as follows. The news- 
papers obtained from the tramway and ’bus companies the numbers 
on the tickets likely to be issued on a certain day or during the week. 
These numbers could only be roughly estimated beforehand, as 
the quantity on any given day or week depended on weather 
conditions and other causes: The paper which was conducting the 


prize scheme then chose certain numbers from the tickets, and offered’ 


sums of £I, I0s, 5s. and 23 6d, and in a few cases larger sums, 
even up to £250, for the tickets bearing the winning numbers, 
It stands to reason that a large number of tramway and "bus 
passengers did not retain their tickets, which were destroyed. The 
collection of the tickets was confined chiefly to youths and children, 
and in the scramble for them among the ’buses several children were 
killed) I have seen it stated that a practice was adopted of printing 
imitation tickets with the correct numbers in order to secure the gifts. 
_ The difficulty of operating this system was illustrated by the Star, 
which in its issue of June 6th showed how several agents or persons 
engaged in the distribution and sale of some of the papers 
operating the system rode on the cars for the sole purpose of 
collecting tickets, the numbers of which were afterwards found to 
have secured gifts. It is inevitable that a large scheme of this kind is 
apt to get out of hand It encourages the gambling spirit among 
the people and stimulates ingenuity to try and gain money. The 
organisers of gift schemes must themselves be surprised at the 
developments which take place, but the results-are the natural outcome 
of playing on the gambling instincts of the poorer classes. It is not 
to our credit that, instead of diminishing, this demoralising phase 
of journalism is increasing. As I have stated, daily newspapers with 
large circulations now resort to schemes of chance to create sensations, 
and such schemes are becoming regular features of the less reputable 
sectfon of the weekly newspapers. - 

The popular weekly paper of the snippet kind is not a thing to be 
proud of, apart from the competitive system, which seems to be 
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indissolubly connected with it Railway bookstalls and newsagents’ 
shops in the poorer districts are overloaded with a mass of penny 
and halfpenny papers which indicate a very low standard of*reading 
capacity. Bookstalls in America show chiefly high-class magazines 
and new novels; in Germany reprints of the classics prevail; with 
us the small weekly papers overshadow everything else. It is my 
practice to make periodical studies of this huge assortment of weekly 
variety papers, to watch their development, and to follow the new 
journalistic forces which are at work influencing and moulding the 
minds of the young. After my last raid on the bookstalls and surfeit 
of snippets and sensationalism, I am inclined to think that we are 

ing through a transition period. New papers have arrived which, 
like T.P’s Weekly, succeed withdut gifts and prizes, and the older 
type of popular paper ‘must, I think, run’ its competition on still 
bolder lines, or change its methods, It is easier to appedl to the 
sensations than to the intellect. It is cheaper to lower the editorial 
tone to the level of the most ignorant than to aim at raising the 
standard of reading. There is, it is said, always roof at the top; 
there is also more room at the bottom for the conscienceless money 
grubber. Just now the old offenders against public taste do not . 
seem disposed to abandon the demoralising features of the newest 
journalism. Up to now none of the most popular papers of the 
snippet kind seem to be able to exist solely on ańy journalistic merit 
which they may possess, as attention ig attracted and circulation 
artificially forced by means of gifts, competitions and gambling 
‘devices. Readers have to buy a number of copies of one issue to 
secure coupons, or they are induced to take the paper regularly 
because of the competition which it contains or the prize which it is 
offering. If the competitions required any intellectual effort, 
awakened any other feeling except the gambling spirit, or were used 
as bait to attract the young to healthy literature, some excuse might 
‘be offered for them ; but the only kind of prize which I can find any 
merit in is that offered for contributions It might be pleaded that 
this system has encouraged people both to read and to write; but 
whatever value to the good that argument may have, it is hopelessly 
overweighed by the competition which depends on chance, and is 
always on the fringe of the law. If we had the same laws against 
gambling as exist in other countries, including America, several 
“booms” which have enriched the promoters could not have taken 
place. As it is, we have had prosecutions against the “missing word ” 
competition and others, but the authorities have moved so slowly that 
the papers have reaped their ill-gotten harvest before the law was put 


in operation against them. ` ok 


The snippet papers, following on T it-Bits, which was the piorteer in 
this class of journalism, and is the best of its kind, introduced a new 
kind of editor. The editor is not handicapped by any code of 
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journalistic principles to speak of. He gets on a level with his 
readers—at any rate, with the least intelligent among them He 
is conthuously inviting suggestions; he seeks the opinions of his 
readers; he holds a plebiscite on the relative popularity of his 
features, or on the best paragraphs) He pays for one prize sugges- 
tion, and benefits by the unsuccessful competitors’ ideas. The make- 
up of the papers which sell most does not vary greatly, except those 
which appeal to women or boys, or are of a special kind We have 
the snippets, a page or so of jokes, amateurish articles of general 
information, a few short essays, one or two more or less sensational 
stories, and the competitions. All are more or less parasitica. The 
humorous paragraphs are chiefly from American papers, and adapted 
for home consumption. I notice the same tit-bit of American humour 
in more than one paper’ in the same week. Never by any chance is 
the source of the pickings acknowledged. The fiction department 
of all these journals is of vital importance. The stories are, as a rule, 
specially constructed for them. Not one man writes the “serial,” but 
several Thefe is the man who has the idea; another finds the plot; 
another suggests scenes and characters; and the “author” then 
weaves the literary web around the framework, at the rate of from 
one to two guineas a thousand words. The pictures which illustrate 
the story, or are used to advertise it, are often prepared before the 
story is written. In these cases the story is written to fit the 
pictures; the pictures are not drawn to illustrate the story. No 
length is fixed for a serial when it starts; it may run two months or 
two years; everything depends on how it is affecting the circulation. 
The author supplies the stuff by the thousand words, just as if it 
were a piece of cloth When the purchaser thinks he has enough of 
the material the salesman, who is the manufacturer, has to shut down, 
and get rid of his characters as quickly as possible The same tale, 
if it succeeds, is reproduced, in some cases, in one after another of 
several papers belonging to the same proprietors. Quite a large 
business is carried on in adapting non-copyright ican storjes for 
the English public. eve 

Let us glance at the contents of some of the papers SiT in Tae 
aggregate gel many million copies every week. The first I pick up 
from my pile is Zt-Bzts, which, as I have said, is the pioneer journal 
of its kind. It easily maintains the first position. The matter is well 
selected, and much of, it is useful and instructive. My general 
strictures do not apply to it For some time latterly it has been 
comparatively free from competitions, but it has now adopted another 
scramble for gold scheme. Prizes are offered for certain postal order 
counterfoils, the numbers of which are published each week. Not the 
slightest skill is needed from the “competitor.” All he has to do is 
to buy postal ordérs and compare their numbers with those for which 
T'it-Bits is offering prizes. Any man ‘or woman who goes in for this 
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scheme extensively will speculate the pence he pays as commission 
on the postal orders against the chance of his numbers being included 
in the lucky lst. The tendency is therefore bad as it encourafres the 
gambling spirit. Another feature now running is the “ Tit-Bits Great 
“Gold Distribution.” Again prizes are offered for numbers, the 
numbers of certain Tit-Bits circulars that have apparently been 
distributed. The gambling element, so far as I can see, is absent 
from this “competition,” but here also no skill whatever is required 
from any “competitor.” It is purely chance whether he holds winning 
numbers or not. 

Pearson s Weekly is not equal in merit to Tit-Bits. Some time ago 
it was distributing money through a “Mysterious Miullionaire” to 
anyone who carried or displayed the paper in some ridiculous or 
conspicuous manner. Just now it is running a picture guessing 
competition of the well known order, and it promises an announce- 
ment “that will astound the whole country” in its next issue. 

The greatest prize-giver is Amswers. It is also the most sensational 
The chief feature in all the stray copies which I have picked up has 
been prizes, “money for nothing.” Over the title of a recent issue I 
read “Aaswers’ bonus tickets bring fortune.” Inside, 2,000 sovereigns 
were offered for bonus tickets, and two-and-a-half pages were taken 
up with lists of lucky numbers and winners. One ticket was worth 
£500; a few were worth £5; d the rest small sums were offered. 
We were told that 


Answers distributors are flooding tbe country with golden 
bonus tickets. Keep every one you get and watch the numbers in 
Answers. 


There is no merit or moral about the system; it is simply chance. 
It is a variation of the tramway and "bus ticket- scheme. Editorial 
notes are written to raise the hopes of the readers and to induce 
them to look out for tickets.) The editor says :— 


Do not on any account be persuaded to buy these tickets. As all 
my readers know, I do all in my power to conduct all our prize 
schemes in a manner which is perfectly fair and above board; but 
unfortunately I am not able to protect myself sometimes, and inform- 
ation has reached me that certain unscrupulous persons are trying 
to sell these tickets. 


The editorial mind should not cause itself anxiety. To stop the 
unscrupulous conduct which the prize schemes provoke, the only sure 
and simple means is to stop the schemes. The editor regrets that 
the lucky tickets are not always found. 

In case it may be thought that this number of Answers is 
exceptional, take another issue of December last. Over the top df a 
page is the word “Gold” repeated eight times) ‘There are three 
competitions running. One is pure gambling—guessing the number 
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of births in several towns for the current week. It is described as 
an “easy chance of winning gold in a skill contest.” The editor 
makes a strong appeal for more readers, not, however, because of the 
merits of the paper. He claims none for it He says:— 


A friend may be thinking what paper he shall, read during the 
coming year. A word from you will clinch him with Answers Or 
you might, during a lul in the fun, bring out your copy, and suggest 
a game of “ Who’s he?” the money-making pastime on page 152 
and I am sure the fun would proceed more fast and furious than 
before. Itis a really jolly game, besides the fact that there is a lot 
of money in it. 

In another copy of this paper which I chanced to buy, the “lots 
“of money” game was being played more vigorously. It announced 
“free gifts,” not to a few lucky ones, but for “every reader,” and 
in still bolder type on two pages—displacing the title—was the 
irresistible announcement, “Something for nothing.” The particulars 
show that it was a daring piece of philanthropy. Everyone was to 
get “Something for nothing. There is no chance whatever. And,” 
we are told, “you are bound to win in this great scheme. Was there 
a eyer such an offer before?” Of course not, and the surprising thing 
is that any further “offer” should be necessary to keep up circulation. 
Readers had to cut out coupons, in return for which gifts would be 
sent. Gifts included free advertisements in the London Evening 
News and free copies of the Weekly Dispatch, journals under the 
same proprietary. There were other prizes on offer in the same 
number—rewards for identifying “ Missing Mr. Answers.” 


A short time previously there was an Answers’ “money shower,” 


which fell on those who exhibited a copy of the paper. Copies also 
served to admit the bearers to music-halls throughout the country. 
This scheme was described as the “Greatest féte ever held,” as ar 
“event which will live in the history of newspaper enterprise, as 


“marking one of its greatest and most enjoyable phases.” No wonder- 


the editor is proud of himself and of Amswers! This is how he 
begins his editorial notes on that memorable occasion :— 


That ‘you never know when Answers is going to break out ing 
fresR place” has arisen into a sort of proverb, and I am proud of this 
reputation which the “ Golden One” has gained. 


The other popular tit-bit weeklies cannot compete with Answers 
in the matter of “schemes.” Perhaps they are happy in not requiring 
so many.- Cassell’s Saturday Journal is very modest in regard to 
competitions, and its contents are above the average. The Sheffield 
Weekly Telegraph adopts all sorts of schemes to add to its 
attractions and circulation—originating some devices of its own, or 
following on thè lines of others. It contains more reading than 
most of its competitors, and a good deal of it is instructive. Smith's 
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Weekly contains very ordinary reading and prize schemes, and makes 
a special ‘feature of stories about success, intended to fire the ambition 
of the young and to encourage them to work. Just now it is 
distributing “cash tickets,” and exchanging them for money, bicycles, 
gramophones and other gifts. With one or two exceptions, such as 
Great Thoughts, a thoroughly healthy paper, the other popular weekly 
papers, exclusive of the more literary weeklies, with which I will deal 
later, are on the same lines as those which J have described—none of 
them touching the same level as Answers, and none of them equal to 
Tit-Bits in the quality and selection of matter. Some of the smaller 
papers contain little original matter. They are journalistic parasites. 

I will now deal with another kind of popular journalism which has 
had an extraordinary impetus of late—that which is intended for 
boys and girls. The stones in these papers are deplorable. They 
are a painful falling away from the stories of Ballantyne and Henty, 
and the papers are a sad contrast to the Boys’ Own Paper, which 1s ' 
still with us. Boys’ stories should be written with the object of 
supplementing their education, of helping to form character, of 
encouraging a love for reading; but the stories in most of these 
popular boys’ papers have no moral background, and are not — 


‘calculated to develop a taste for good reading. They are trashy and 


of the sensational land, made to order, unrelieved by any literary . 
ability. In the matter of boys’, popular papers the pace ıs led by 
the Harmsworth publications, which are most numerous, most enter- 
prising, and have the largest circulations. The firm have a series of 
boys’ papers apparently under the same editorial direction. They 
consist of the Boys’ Friend, Boys Herald, Boys Realm, Pluck, 
The fester, Marvel Library, and the Union Jack, all weekly publi- 
cations, price one penny each. They are all built on the same model, 
with only a little variation between them in outward appearance. 
The combined circulation of these papers is probably not less than 
2,000,000 per week. The fiction they contain is frequently founded 
on some current crime or sensation, which is very carefully exploited. 
The first paper which I pick up is the Boys Friend, the object of 
which is gaid*to be “To Amuse, to Instruct, and to Advise Boys.” 
The opening story is entitled “Britain Invaded: A Magnificent New 
“War Story,” written after the style of the sensational serial by Mr. 
Wiliam Le Queux which appeared in the Daily Maz. It is 
admirably designed to instruct boys in the worst principles of race 
hatred. ‘The other stories include one of a famous detective—a far- 
away imitation of “Sherlock Holmes ”—tales of Red Indians, a story 
of the Zulu War, introduced, no doubt, in view of the troubles in 
Natal. A tale of “Chicago Stockyard Life” is announced for the 
next week, showing how cleverly present-day occurrences are made 
use of for the purpose of working up sensational fiction for young 
lads There is little in the paper to “amuse,” there is nothing to 
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“instruct,” and the only advice which can be found is the advice to 
buy kindred publications. The Boys Realm is said to contain “Fine 
“Adventure Stories by Famous Authors,” the “Famous Authors” 
being quite unheard of and unknown outside the circle of these 

pąpers It is described as a “Fine Up-to-date Paper for all British 
“Boys and Young Men.” It differs from its companions, in that it 
contains several short stories and articles devoted to cricket, swimming 
and cycling. The stories are of exactly. the same stamp as in the 
Boys Friend. 

Next comes the Boys’ Herald, which declares itself to be a 
“Healthy Paper for Manly Boys.” There is nothing more stimulating 
in this print than in the others, and the “Healthy” element is sadly 
lacking. There are the inevitable detective stories, two of them, 
romances of the Redskins, a tale of prison life, a story of Claude 
Duval, a story of adventures on the Klondyke, and a tale of school 
life, which make up the budget of “healthy” reading. The editor of 
the Boys’ Herald and the other papers makes weekly appeals for 
new readers. “‘Do your best,” he says, “to spread the fame of the 
“White Um ” 

Pluck and the Marvel are issued in magazine form, and instead of 
containing serial stories, publish two complete stories every week. 
One is a tale of school adventures, the other a detective or crime 
story. In the first, the heroes are boys who indulge in the wildest 
sort of horseplay, and find their chief enjoyment in the annoyance of 
others. Here is an extract from a story describing a journey on a 
train, which is a good example of the conversation which takes pa 
between the characters :— 


The train ran into a little country station at that moment, and 
stopped. Dick got impatient. 
“ Rotten line this!” he sneered. “Only good at one thing, and 
that’s stopping. I wish I’d walked.” 
“All tickets, please!” called a porter. ‘All tickets ready!” And 
the door was flung open. 
“There!” exclaimed Specs meekly, “you've made u3 cheat 
Richard. Porter, we've only got third-class tickets.” 
“He, he, he!’ giggled Dick. ‘ Mine isn’t third-class.” 
‘Well, these are,” grumbled the porter. ‘The excess is four 
shillings,” 
“He, he, he! Stump up, Tim, and turn that grin of yours on. 
He, he, he! This is jolly funny!” 
/ The porter made out the receipt savagely. He did not care for 
this sort of thing. 
“ Now yours!” he grumbled, turning to Dick. 
“ He, he, he l. But mine isn’t a third-class ticket |” 
“Well, give it up!” roared the man. “Didn't you hear me say ‘all 
tickets here’? What wi’ the ’eat an’ fools——” 
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“He, he, he! As I said before, this is jolly funny. He, he——” 

“Gimme your ticket!” 

“He, he, he! Haven’t got one. Only had half-a-quitl in my 
pocket, and the fare was seven and a tanner. Waste of giddy 
splosh |” 

“ Here, come out of it!” roared the now thoroughly angry pdrtér. 
“TIl give you in charge!” 

At that Dick rushed to the other side of the compartment and 
clung to the window strap. The porter seized him round the waist. 

“Come out!” he roared. ‘ Come out, I ses!” 

And he wrenched at the youngster savagely. Dick let go. 

“Ob, my heye !” he shrieked, “ I do like something soft to fall on 
if it’s only a thumping porter! Did I bounce, Specs?” 

“ How very robust 

“II make an example of you!” roared the unhappy man. 
“You'll get 

“ He, he, he!” yelled Dick, jumping on the seat. “Stump up, 
Tim! You wouldn’t let your brainy brother go to quod and pick 
giddy oakum! The clever one of the family, too. He, he, he! 
Oh, I am enjoying myself! He, he, he!” 

The porter struggled to his feet, but Teddy caught him by the arm. 

“That’s all right,” he said, with a slight bow; ‘‘we’ll pay for his 
ticket—at least, Tim will, because I’ve got no change.” 

Tim grumbled a little, but as Dick flatly refused to pay and things 
were becoming serious, he had to hand over the money. 

The force with which that porter slammed the door would have 
made any other porter green with envy. It fairly shook the carriage. 

“ He, he, he |” shrieked Dick, rolling about on the seat. ‘‘ He, 
he, he! keep cool, Tim Ross. Ob, I have discovered a great secret, 
and I'll never buy a ticket for a train ride again. I know a trick 
worth seven and a bit of that, and it’s let your one-eyed brother do 
the paying to keep you out of quod.” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Dick!” growled Tim. ‘‘ Hand over the 
half-sov.” l : 
“ Oh, my heye! Not much; but P'U tell you what PH do, and 
that is, borrow a tanner and telegraph to the pater for more splosh, 
and if he sends twice as much as I hope he will, PH pay you the 

small-sized quidlet. He, he, he!” 








The stories announced for the following week in Pluck are: “The 
“Crashers’ System: A School Tale,” and “A Rough Diamond—a 
“regular Bill Sykes type of Burglar, and that is the worst that can be 
“said of him, for otherwise he is a very decent sort of chap.” From 
which we must infer that some of his exploits are to be held up for 
admiration. The Marvel, a twin publication, is described as a Weekly 
“Library of Healthy and Entertaining Fiction fpr AIL” It is similar 
to Pluck. Instead of a story of school life, it contains what appears 
to be a very fourth-rate story about, American negroes, adapted for 
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England, and a “Splendid Tale of Alan Dane, Detective.” The Union 
Jack is made up almost entirely of one story—“Sexton Blake's 
“Ordeal: A Tale of the Great Detective ”—another crime story, a 
similar one being announced for the following week. Sexton Blake 
is one of the “heroes” whose deeds figure in more than one of these 
papers. The last of the series is the /ester and Wonder, which 
modestly claims to be “The King of Comics” It contains similar 
sensational and crime stories, with four pages of vulgar and so-called 
comic illustrations, describing pictorially, amongst other things, “The 
“Adventures of Dolly Dimple with the Bunsen Boys.” It bears the 
suggestion of having been adapted from the worst kind of American 
publication, produced chiefly for the edification of the most ignorant 
youths in America who are unable to read English, but can follow a 
story by the pictures “The Grand Complete Adventure Story” 
about American Indians. Another story is full of the crime aes 
but the chief feature of the “King of Comics” is what the editor calls 
“Our Terrific Success, The Soldier Detective.” It is just the ordinary 
crime story With as many sensational incidents crammed into it as 
possible. The editor ends his comments on his “terrific success” with 
the remark that “Ragging will never be put down.” 

Bad as these boys’ papers are, they really reached a lower depth 
a few years ago when they were issued at a halfpenny instead of a 
penny. The series are linked together. Boys are expected to buy 
one every day of the week, which, no doubt, many do. After 
their young minds are polluted with such trashy sensationalism, it is 
difficult for them to settle down to serious reading. The journals are 
printed on the cheapest of paper, and are illustrated with tawdry 
drawings depicting some daring adventure or blood-curdling incident 

Compared with them in appearance, the Boys’ Own Paper is an 
edition de luxe. It is as far above them also in the quality of its 
reading—healthy stories by good writers, and other contributions 
which can only have an educational influence on the young. Messrs. 
Cassell publish a good boys’ paper called the Boys’ World, which 
contains the better class boys’ story by such authors as Mr. George 
Manville Fenn. ‘The same firm issue another boys’ paper, Chums, 
which is not in every way so commendable. 

Crime and adventure stories, which, I fear, are intended for and 
read by boys, are issued in great profusion by the Aldine Publishing 
Co., including the Aldine Cheerful Library, Jack Sheppard, Claude 
Duval, Buffalo Bill Library, Dick Turpin, Robin Hood, and Detective 
Tales. These are published weekly and contain complete stories, 
which, on the whole, are of a lower type than anything which the 
Harmsworth? firm, known as the Amalgamated Press, issue. It is 
impfobable that the circulation of the Aldine rubbish is as great as 
that of the Harmsworth publications, with their vast distributive and 
advertising organisation, including the Daily Mail, the London 
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Evening News, the Datly Mirror, and a dozen other daily and weekly 
newspapers. l 

Many of the other Harmsworth papers appeal to juveniles. * There 
is a halfpenny series apparently suitable only for the most ignorant 
section of the community. One bears the imposing and alluring tle 
of Chips, and is said to have a circulation of about 400,000. It consists 
of eight pages, four being occupied by alleged “comic” pictures of a 
crude kind, illustrating the adventures of “Weary Willie” and “Tired 
- “Tim” The pictures have an American complexion and are obviously 
adaptations of the illustrations which appear in the children’s supple- 
ments of.the Sunday editions of the yellow and other journals. The 
stories are of the same calibre as those which appear in the boys’ 
papers. Some of them apparently move slowly. In a copy of Chips, 
dated December last, there is a tale, “The Cruise of the Octopus,” 
which was still pursuing its voyage in June. “Redskins on the War- 
“path” is another feature of the paper. A twin brother to Chips is 
called Comic Cuts. The stories it contains deal with mystery, 
adventure and crime. Comic Cuts, instead of recording the adventures 
of “Weary Wile” and “Tired Tim,” illustrates the careers of 
“Frowsey Freddie” and “Pansy Face.” The paper also contains a 
burglar story. The only difference in the appearance of the papers 
is the title, which could be easily transposed without readers being 
much wiser. This applies to many other papers of a similar kind. 
Puck, the “Refined humorous Journal Pnoted in Colours,” differs 
from Chips and Comic Cuts only in the mattér of the illustrations, 
which are in colour. Cheap sensationalism characterises its fiction, 
and crudity its pictures. Like the others, it appeals chiefly to young 
people ‘who have the ability to follow a story by the pictures rather 
than the text. 

The Butterfly is another member of the same family. It is probably 
intended to interest girls rather than boys. Its crudities are divided 
between four pages of letter-press,’including a tale entitled “The 
“Pride of the Prairie: A Red Indian Story”; another called “The 
“House on the Heath,” a tale of mystery and crime, and four pages of 
illustrations) One of the characters in the Butterfly is “Flossie” 
whose adventures are illustrated. The tales must have a thoroughly 
bad influence on the nurse and schoolgirls who no doubt read the’ 
Butterfly. The editorial diction is not the most elegant. “Flossie,” 
says the editor, in describing a distasteful escapade, “was so taken 
“aback that she was taken right off her pretty tootsies with 
“sgurprisement.” 

There is also a Girls’ Friend, on the same lines as the Boys’ Friend 
and its allied prints. The success of the Comic Cuts type of paper has 
not unnaturally led to the production of others of a similar kind by 
smaller firms. "Hence we have Funny Cuts, The Joker, The Funny 
Wonder, The World's Comic, and so on, all halfpenny papers for 
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office boys.. There are other “girls’ papers ” of an objectionable kind, 
so that it is difficult to trace ‘all the ramifications of the immoral 
tendeneies of the weekly snippet papers, set on foot by the money 
making examples of the leading firms in the business. 

We have now entered into the region of prizes) The Girls’ Friend 
hols competitions, and prizes are offered to readers A simular 
publication is Forget-Me-Not, the “Home Journal for Ladies which 
“ig Twelve Years Old”—quite a veteran among this class of 
periodicals. It contains stories of the flimsiest kind, suitable for nurse- 
girls. Besides three serial stories, there are departments devoted to 
“Dainty Novelties,” “Boudoir Secrets,” “Etiquette,” etc. It is in 
friendly alliance with the New Home Circle, a journal “For Ladies of 
“all Ages.” Presumably the New Home Circle had a predecessor. 
There is nothing original about the contents of this journal; but its 
great feature is a matrimonial bureau. Besides giving advice on all 
‘subjects of Love, Courtship, and Matrimony, the editress undertakes 
to introduce couples to each other by the exchange of photographs, 
and takes a pride in the results Having arranged the matter, the 
paper follows on with part of the trousseau. At any rate, it gives away 
every week 300 “beautiful” blouses and fifty pairs of “charming” 
gloves to readers who find a certain number in the paper, or keep on 
buying it in the hope of finding the number; so that “one of these 
“prizes may be yours”; but if readers are not successful in finding a 
winning number, they are consoled by the information that 
“in any case you will get the very best paper on the market for 
“id.” The foregoing “ladies’” papers are all from the house of 
Harmsworth. l 

There is quite a large number of these small papers for 
women. Here is another called The Womans World, which 
modestly proclaims itself to be “The Journal for Every Lady.” The 
titles of its stories on the pages which I opened by chance are “Little 
"Cinderella: The Greatest Love Story Ever Written”; and “Behind 
“Prison Walls, By a Woman Convict.” Prizes and surprise’ gifts are 
offered. You are told that The Woman's World will be a “Good 
“Friend to you.” “It will bring money into your home.” “Gold 
“Watches for all Readers” is an attractive line placed above the 
title. A reference in the paper commends the Cosy Corner, “The 
“Ladies’ Home Paper,” the two journals apparently being in friendly 
alliance. The Cosy Cormer is made up of the usual trivialities and 
sensational love stories. Home Chat is a trifle better in appearance 
and character, but is of the Cosy Cormer stamp. 

The Harmsworths have not all the field to themselves in the matter 
of penny papers for women. Messrs. Newnes publish Woman's Life, 
Messrs. Pearson Home Notes. Then there are Our Home, the Ladies’ 
World, Woman, sand a multitude of others. f 

The owners of Tit-Bits and Pearson's Weekly have not followed the 
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Amalgamated Press in all its developments, although Messrs. Pearson 
have a Big Budget which sinks to the level of Chigs and Comic Cuts. 

Original ideas in this class of journalism are, as a rule, promptly 
imitated if they promise success. Home Notes, the new type of penny 
weekly for women, was originated by Messrs. Pearson. It was 
imitated by Messrs. Newnes and the Harmsworths; A few years’ apo 
Messrs. Cassell started a small illustrated weekly paper, partly devoted 
to current events and to fiction, called The Penny Magasine. The 
Flarmsworths followed with the Penny Pictorial Magasine, a pretty 
close imitation. 

Associated with each series of papers above described are novelettes 
issued weekly. As usual, the Amalpamated Press is the most 
industrious, It has numerous weekly story books, including the Handy 
Library, Golden Stories, Fanny Eden’s Stories, Horner's Stories 
(absorbed by the Amalgamated), etc. The stories are just of the 
same type as those which appear in the Butterfly and Cosy Corner 
kind. 

One characteristic is worth noting. When the papers improve in 
quality and call for a little more intelligence from their readers, the 
prize and gambling element begins, so that the advance is neutralised. 
But for the boys and girls who are too young to take up competitions, 


except of the token and tramway ticket kind, other attractions are 


offered In Golden Stories they are shown “How to earm Ten 
“Shillings a week in Ten Minutes” The scheme is the usual trick of 
getting assistance from innocent readers without paying for it 
Readers are asked to distribute free copies of Golder Stories among 
their friends, and to recommend the paper as one which is “known 
“throughout the world for the excellence of its stories and its bright 
“and pretty covers.” Such inanity is the best proof that the appeal is 
to the innocent and ignorant. While hundreds would be distributing 
papers on the recommendations which the editor provides, only one is 
to get the ten ghillings—the one who has distributed the largest 
number of free copies. The same scheme is in force in connection 
with other Harmsworth publications. 

Another phase of the firm’s enterprise is to invite boys and girls to 
canvass for subscribers. They are invited to “make money” easily 
by selling Golden Stories, Cosy Corner, and similar papers. Visions of 
gold are held up before their young minda. This is the sort of thing 
addressed to them :— 


Don’t waste your life by being satisfied with a penny that your good 
mother and indulgent sister give you. Earn your own pennies... 
It is a fortune making business if you have any energy at all. 


And the children are asked to canvass all the houses in their 


neighbourhood for orders upon which they will get a small 
commission. 


\ 
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We pass on to another type of paper, a new variety of the tit-bit 
kind of journal, devoted partly to religious matters—still within the 
wide circle of the Amalgamated Press. The chief one is the Sunday 
Companion, which boasts of the “largest circulation of any religious 
“*ournal in the world.” It is certainly an improvement on Answers 
and*Ckigs, and succeeds in combining the sensational in fiction with 
the religious element in its general reading. It does not despise prize- 
offering, and has established a pension scheme for widows) The 
Sunday Companion has several off-shoots of a similar type. One, the 
Sunday Circle, is the “best paper for the home.” “Buy it now,” is 
the advice on the cover. Other off-shoots include Good Words—once 
a great magazine of literary excellence—now a penny weekly, a 
subsidiary of the Sunday Companion. These papers are not sectarian. 
They contain short sermons, chatty bits of information about churches 
and preachers, and quotations on religious matters from American 
papers adapted for English consumption. They do not reach a high 
standard, and cannot be compared in quality or character with a 
journal like the Christian World. 

-Under the same auspices as the Sunday Companion we have 
Horner's Weekly, which also maintains a pension scheme. There is 
also a Home Companion. In order to stimulate circulation it 
distributes a leaflet. Each leaflet contains a coupon, which entitles 
the finder to a pair of gloves. l 

Every sensible man and woman—every good citizen—must 
deplore the popularity of many of the papers whose characteristics 
I have described, and grieve at the influence they must leave on 
the plastic minds of the young. Mischievous as that influence has 
been and still is, I think that public taste is really showing signs of 
improvement in spite of the industrious efforts of editors to the 
contrary. Compared with five years ago, there has been a distinct 
advance. Even Answers shows signs of mending. The desire for 
more wholesome reading has been stimulated by the success of new 
journals of a higher type. The papers devoted chiefly to personal 
gossip. have won a position. Chief among these is M.A.P. founded 
by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., which possessed a strong individuality 
of its own and considerable literary merit. While it was published by 
the house of Pearson, it bore no resemblance to Pearsons Weekly ot 
the Big Budget. M.AP. at once gained a position for itself among 
all classes. Much of this popularity was due to the brilliant journalist 
who conducted it. It bas now passed from his control, and cannot 
retain all the same attractions Mr. O’Connor performed a still better 
public service in establishing 7.P.’s Weekly, the first popular journal 
of a literary complexion which has been successful Mr. O’Connor’s 
latest venture—P.7.0.—maintains the same high standard. What is 
now badly wanted is a T.P?s Weekly for the young. 

' Tt is doubtful whether better class journals would have succeeded 
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ten years ago. There were many attempts to rum a tit-bit paper of 
some instructive value. without competitions, but they did not succeed. 
‘The latest ventures in addition to Mr. O’Connor’s journals, which I 
have cited as the leading and best examples, have met’ with “more 
encouragement. What is wanted in order to help the upward tendency 
and.rescue the young from the debauchery of sensationalism is a reform 
of the gambling laws, which would prohibit chance games, and stamp 
out dishonest competitions. The Hooligan journalist would then have 
to reform and produce papers: which would deserve to live by their 


merits and not by side shows, or to leave the field to more healthy 
and wholesome periodicals, | 
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“CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE CIVIL 
POWER IN CHINA. 


HE work of propagating the Christian faith in non-Christian 
countries is no longer a matter of ipterest to the Christian 
Church only. It has grown to such dimensions, and is carried on with 
such energy that publicists and statesmen are compelled to take notice 
of it The judgment of some is favourable, of others adverse, 
according as they look on it as the regeneration of all things or as 
turning the world upside down. In any case critics, friendly as well 
as hostile, must acknowledge that where the Christian propaganda 
comes, it necessarily raises social and political questions between the 
new faith and the old social system, between the Church and the 
State, 

It is alleged, however, by hostile critics of Christian Missions that, 
over and above the questions that would inevitably be raised, much 
embroilment is caused by the unwise and unjustifiable action of the 
Christian missionary. In no country, perhaps, has this charge been 
made more persistently than in China. Certainly the question there 
is a live one. At the’ present: time the Chinese Government is 
calling for a return from all the provinces of all the “missionary, 
“troubles” that have ever occurred, and of the terms of their settle- 
ment. The information thus obtained it is proposed to use as the 
basis of a conference between representatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the chief representatives of the various Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Missions, for the drawing up of regulations to guide 
officials and non-converts and missionaries and their converts in their 
future relations and conduct towards each other. 

The present paper is an attempt at an exposition of the main out- 
lines of the subject as they occur to the writer on a review of more 
than ten years’ experience. I shall in the first part of the paper try 
to describe the general situation, and to indicate the various ways in 
which foreign interference in “cases” may seem to be called for. In 
the second part ? shall speak more of the abuse of this power of 
interference, and of the possibility of putting a stop to any such abuse. 
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De Groot has written an interesting pamphlet to prove that 
the Chinese Government has all along been intolerant in spirit, and 
has tolerated only those divergencies from the officially recognised 
religious practices which it has been compelled to admit. On the other 
hand, Professor Parker asserts roundly that it is “very much to China’s 
“credit that at no period of her history have the ruling Powers ‘in 
“‘ being’ even for one instant refused hospitality and consideration to 
“any religion recommended to them as such” (China and Religion, 
p. 2), and that “at no period in China has ‘conscience’ ever been in 
“the famtest degree persecuted ” (p. 154). 

It is as difficult to decide between differing sinologues as between 
differing doctors. Probably the majority of the Missionary body 
would favour Professor Parkers view. One cannot help noticing, 
however, the Jarge qualifications which Professor Parker makes 
in his ascription of toleration to China, For instance, after 
asserting that “conscience” has never been persecuted, he adds, “so 
“long as-State policy, municipal convenience and popular sentiment 
“were in no way flouted” (p. 154). Elsewhere, referring to the , 
absence of friction between Mohammedanism and Chinese social 
arrangements, he speaks of Islam in China as “tame and subdued” 
(p. 162), It seems to me that other religions, too, would have to be 
somewhat thoroughly “tamed and subdued,” if they are to avoid 
impinging on “popular sentiment,” or even on “municipal convenience.” 

It is, however, unnecessary for us to enter on any historical investi- 
gation to decide the question at issue between the two distinguished 
scholars I have named. While speaking of “the careless if not 
“generous toleration” of the Chinese, Professor Parker asks us to 
remember that we have imposed on them “by force of arms our 
“so-called religious rights.” Here we seem to find a point of agree- 
ment in the admission that our present religious rights in China have, 
as a matter of-fact, been imposed on the Chinese by force of arms. 

What then are the religious rights thus secured? Roughly 
speaking, they, as stated in the Treaties, amount to this, that Christian 
missionaries, being engaged in the laudable work of exhorting men to 
be good, should have liberty to carry on this work, and that their 
converts should be free to follow their teaching, while remaining, of 
course, Chmese subjects. These treaty stipulations have been 
repeatedly set forth and expanded in proclamations, Imperial and 
local. In particular, these proclamations direct that Chinese Christians 
are not to be compelled to contribute to the expense of buming 
incense, performing plays, carrying the idols in procession, and one ° 

“profitless expenditure.” 

The insertion of the religious clause in the Anac Treaty, which 

is here the exemplar, is usually credited to Dr. S. W. Williams, and 
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has been regarded as a great boon to missionary work Probably 
that is still the prevailing opinion of it But there is something to be 
said onthe other side. To mention only one matter, it is certainly 
anomalous that the Powers with whom treaties of this kind have been 
made should be committed to a quasi-protectorate of all Chinese 
Christians. This aggravates that foreign aspect of the Christian 
propaganda which I am sure all missionaries would fain abolish, 
and makes the Chinese Christian sometimes forget his position 
as a Chinese subject. When a convert, suffering because of his 
religion, m his plaint entered at a Chinese court speaks of his 
grievance, as I have known him do, as an infringement, not of Imperial 
proclamation, but of the treaty with a foreign Power, one can only 
sympathise with the magistrate who resents such an argument by a 
Chinese subject. Theoretically, then, the missionary has perfect 
freedom to do his work of exhorting men to be good, and the 
converts have equal freedom to follow their new religion. Our next 
enquiry must be how far this theoretic freedom is allowed in practice. 
Here at onde is due full acknowledgment of the large liberty that 
the missionary, at least in these later days, enjoys. He evangelises up 
and down the country, not only unhampered by the authorities, but 
with a measure of freedom from popular annoyance that is quite 
remarkable. The contrast which Professor Parker draws between 
the liberty allowed in China to the two thousand Protestant 
missionaries (not to speak of the Roman Catholics) for the propagation 
of their religion, and the severe restrictions enforced within the 
Russian Empire is a perfectly fair one. I do not think that the 


missionary body has any ground of complaint here. 


The “cases” which arise solely from the action of the missionaries 
and not from the converts, arise, I should suppose, not from any official 
interference with missionaries in their itinerations and preachings. 
They arise from the vexed question of the purchase or renting of 
property for missionary purposes away from the Treaty Ports. Of 
course, the missionary feels that his work is seriously hampered if he 
cannot buy or rent a house for use as a place of worship, or a piece of 
land on which a house for this usc may be erected. Neither in China, 
nor, as we have lately seen, in Scotland, can spiritual work be ‘carried 
on without material equipment, and spiritual liberty shorn of its 
material resources is an ineffective abstraction. It is not to be wondered 
at then that the question of the right of missionaries to acquire 
property “up country” by rent or purchase should have been raised. 
I do not pretend to know how at this date the matter stands) In the 
treaty of 1860 the Abbé Delamarre “without the knowledge of the 
“French Minister introduced into the Chinese text of the treaty the 

“famrous clause, which was only detected by the Chinese when too 
“Iate, giving permission to the French missionaries to hire or purchase 
“‘lands in all the provinces, and to build upon such at their pleasure.’ 
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“The British Ministers have always declined to avail themselves 
“(under the most favoured nation clause) of this provision.” (Parker, 
pP. 205.) In these circumstances the practice grew up of buYing or 
renting property in the name of Chinese Christians; and, so long as 
the seller clearly understood the use for which the property wes 
bought, I do not know that there was anything either legally or 
morally objectionable in such transactions Later the Chinese 
Government insisted ‘that where property was acquired for use as 
a Christian place of worship, previous notice should be given 
to a magistrate, who would then examine into the matter, 
and sanction the transaction if no objection were raised. This 
regulation has practically never been complied’ with, however the 
Mandarins may have insisted on it in their despatches. I remember 
one such despatch being contemptuously characterised by H B. M.'s ` 
Consul as “the usual rot.” The-previous intimation rule was not 
accepted by the Britsh authorities, because it was assumed, 
unfortunately with too good reason, that to give previous notice to the 
magistrate was suicidal There was no proposed transattion to which 
some objection could not be raised. <A polite Mandarin, with his 
tongue in his cheek, might, instead of the conveniently situated 
building the missionary coveted, offer a site or a building a mile away 
from any town or village, on the ground that it was quiet and retired. 
Experto crede. At the present day, property may be acquired in 
the name of the local Christian community as corporate property. 
The question of the Tight of foreigners as foreigners to acquire 
property “up country” seems to be still unsettled, and under the 
stimulus of the “China for the Chinese” feeling any such right is 
being challenged. Quite lately one read in the Shanghai papers that 
one of the Foreign Ministers had protested against the action of the 
Chinese authorities in forbidding Chinese landowners from selling land 
to foreigners outside the boundaries of the settlement at Shanghai. 
It is easy to see how “cases” might arise under the conditions I 
have sketched. A lease or purchase has been effected. But the local 
Mandarin, on the ground that no previous notice had been given to 
him, interdicts the transaction and claps into prison seller, buyer and 
middleman, or as many of them as he can lay hands on. In some 
cases the missionary, who was the real person behind the transaction, 
has yielded in the interests of peace and out of compassion for the 
prisoners. In other cases, where the Mandarin has not succeeded in 
making any arrests, or where the prisoners are men of grit, the 
missionary has held out, and carried his point in the hope, generally 
realised, that when the case had been won the Chinese would accept 
the fait accompli, and that before long the chapel would be a favour- 
ably regarded institution of the place. I know pf one case in which 
the seller, under pressure, résiled from his bargain; and, in spite of 
documentary evidence to the contrary, asserted that he did not know 
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the destined use of his property, that it had been “an honest sale but 
“a fraudulent purchase.” He paid in the purchase money to the Yamen 
on the*understanding that the Mandarin would recover for him his 
title deeds. The holder of the deeds, however, would not give them 
up, and after some delay the chapel was opened without any difficulty. 
The seller, recognising too late his pusillanimous error, came 
beseeching the missionary to get back the purchase money. He 
might as well have tried to get back a goat from a tiger’s maw as 
money from a Chmese Mandarin. 

Now in such property cases a settlement could not be reached 
without some measure of interference on the part of the missionary’s 
consul Either the missionary would apply to him on behalf of the 
men imprisoned, or the Mandarin would write to him demanding that 
the transaction be cancelled. In the confusion which used to exist 
with regard to foreigners’ rights “up country,” consular intervention 
in the missionary’s favour was probably based on the treaty provision 
that converts should have hberty to follow their religion, a provision 
reasonably interpreted to include liberty to procure a place of worship. 
If such was the case, then we have a consul intervening, not on behalf 
of one of his own nationals, but on behalf of the Chinese Christians, 
an illustration of the foreign quasi-protectorate which I have already 
mentioned. 

It is perhaps only fair to the Chinese to point out that the objections 
sometimes taken to the opening of a Christian place of worship are 
not always fictitious A Christian chapel would be an innovation, 
bringing with it, no doubt, the unknown foreigner, and—-what in many 
villages is almost equally objectionable—the unknown inhabitants of: 
other villages). It would be a meeting-place for these, and for those 
local renegades who had deserted the ancestral customs and followed 

a teaching suspected of abominable licentiousness and horrid cruelty. 
Al} this could not ‘be acceptable to a conservative and timorous 
ignorance. And then there are architectural objections. I do not 
refer to the absurd suggestion made some years ago in a Shanghai 
paper, that trouble was caused by the ugliness of missionary buildings 
which needlessly offended those (videlicet, the Chinese) who had been 
accustomed from their youth to the lines of architectural beauty. With 
one’s memories of the squalid streets and buildings in Chinese towns 
and villages, one may surely laugh at this preposterous suggestion 
without disloyalty to the really beautiful curve of the ridge-pole of 
characteristically Chinese buildings. But there are real architectural 
objections from the point of view of feng-shui (geomancy). The 
incalculable foreigner and his followers may break out doors and 
windows in the most malign directions They may add an upper 
storey which will cut off the benign influences from their neighbours. 
They may fashion pointed flame-shaped windows which will certainly 
provoke a conflagration. Of course, such intangible objections may 
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easily be paraded where they are not really felt. But they are not 
always unreal, though they are always foolish; and they may have 
been sometimes exasperatingly flouted by the wunsymbathetic 
foreigner. 

We saw that the treaties eriavanteed liberty, not only for the 
missionary to teach, but also for the Chinese Christians to follow his 
teaching. ` How far has this latter liberty been admitted in practice? 
One restriction may be mentioned at the outset. It would be difficult 
for conscientious Christians to occupy official posts of any kind, or to 
maintain their places in Government schools and colleges as students 
or as teachers, There are, for instance, Christians who, while not 
objecting to some special mark of respect being paid to the memory 
of Confucius, object to the “three kneels and nine prostrations ” before 
his tablet as coming dangerously near the ascription of Divine 
honours. These and other ceremonial observances are, however, still 
insisted on. In short, what Chinese Christians enjoy is toleration 
rather than full religious liberty. It is quite true that Mohammedans 
are not debarred from any place which is open to other Chinese 
subjects, but I do not know how in official positions they preserve 
fidelity to their creed, or whether the modus vivendi, whatever it is, is 
one which Christians could conscientiously follow. ' 

Even the theoretic toleration which Christians enjoy is subject to 
important qualifications in practice. There is an almost inevitable 
degree of domestic persecution, In a heathen country, and with 
human nature as it 1s both there and in countries called Christian, it is 
impossible to avoid this. Even with us a Roman Catholic convert from 
Protestant circles, or a Protestant convert from Roman Catholic 
circles, has frequently no easy time. Nor do I see that any Govern- 
ment, however sincere in its profession of toleration, can -touch this. 

In some cases the persecution passes from the domestic into what 
we may call, by way of distinction, the social sphere. The convert 
is wronged in person or property by the clan or the village 
community of which he is a member. Such “persecution” is, 
of course, in flat violation not only of the treaty provisions, 
but also of the Imperial and local proclamations. In cases of 
persecution, then, the convert will remonstrate with the persecutor, 
and appeal to the village elders for protection. If he fal to 
obtain a favourable response, the matter will be referred to the 
missionary for advice. The least he can do, if he does anything, is to 
furnish one of the more experienced of his native assistants with a 
copy of a proclamation, and send him to the convert’s village to speak 
with the elders) In some cases the mission is successful It might be 
expected that in all cases a reading of the proclamation would induce , 
comphance with its terms. It is not so, however. There is a strong 
Home Rule element in Chinese society which has to be reckoned with. 
I have known the headman of a village bluntly say that he cared 
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nothing for Emperor, Viceroy or Intendant of Circuit. He was head- 
man of the village. There his will was law, and his will was that 
any comvert should be expelled from the Commune. In this case all 
remonstrances and the exhibition of official proclamations guaranteeing 
religious liberty were ineffectual When the mission of peace has thus 
failéd, two courses are open. Let the convert enter a plaint in due 
form before the magistrate, or let the- missionary, either by going 
himself to the village or by giving his card and thus formally 
authorising his emissary, bring just this degree of “foreign influence ” 
into the case. Conflicting considerations have to be weighed. On 
the one hand, the missionary may think that it 1s not desirable to have 
“the foreigner” in the case at all; on the other hand, he may think 
that it is not desirable to brmg the case before the courts if it can be 
settled extra-judicially. He will have to weigh the pros and cons, 
remembering this, that if the plaint before the magistrate fails it will 
be little use his then trying to bring about a private settlement. I 
suppose that formerly, in nitie cases out of ten, the missionary would 
elect to try the plan of an amicable extra-judicial settlement I say 

“formerly,” for I shall have to point out that this action on the 
missionary’s part may no longer be open to him. 

If an extra-judicial settlement is not arrived at, the case must go to 
the Yamen. The correct thing, no doubt, is for the convert to enter 
his plaint in ordinary form. And here one comes upon a common 
irregularity, to which however Protestant missionaries are quite alive, 
and which they are, I believe, doing their best to stop. The convert 
describes himself in the opening of his petition as Chiao min, “a 
“member of the Church.” Of course, in a case of persecution, the fact 
that the petitioner is a Christian has to be stated in the recital of facts 
in the body of the petition. The irregularity lies in his describing 
himself as a member of the Church in that part of the petition which 
should contain only the formal particulars—name, age and residence— 
necessary for his identification. The irregularity is to be deprecated, 
because it suggests, and. is intended to suggest, an “impermum in 

“imperio,” and to insinuate that the petitioner as a member of the 
Church is not on the same footing as all other Chinese subjects) The 
irregularity is yet more regrettable and indefensible when it occurs in 
a case which is not a case of persecution at all, but a purely civil matter. 
Some missions have issued regulations against anyone connected with 
them making any reference to the fact that he is a Christian in any 
plaint or petition whatever, unless in a case of persecution, and then the 
statement of the Christian connection is only to appear in the recital of 
facts. It is obvious, however, that the only effective check of this 
abuse is in the hands of the Mandarins. If they disallow as irregular 
all petitions drawn in this objectionable form, no missionary would, 
or at least should? demur. Iti is, however, only. fair to missionaries and 
converts to point out that the Chinese officials are to a large extent 
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responsible for the currency of this erroneous distinction between 
Church and State, Church member and Chinese subject. In how 
many: documents do they not speak of harmony or the lack of it 
between min and chiao, subjects and converts! To how many converts 
have they not scoffingly denied the status of a Chinese subject! Agd 
this not only in the days of their ignorance. Even in these later days 
they can show us the proverbial danger of a little knowledge. A 
convert, because of his refusing to burn incense to the ancestral 
tablets, had some.of his orange trees cut down. He appealed to the 
sub-prefect for protection. The magistrate dismissed the petition on 
the curious ground that the petitioner was neither a Chinaman nor a 
foreigner; not a Chinaman because he did not worship his ancestors, 
not a foreigner becauge he did not plant flowers on his father’s grave. 
However, means were taken to inform this legal luminary that a man 
might, with Imperial sanction, cease to worship his ancestors without 
ceasing to be a Chinese subject. 

Even if the petition is in proper form it may fail to reach the 
Mandarin There are cases of anti-Christian prejudiee standing in 
the way of the petitioner finding a guarantor, or successfully running 
the gauntlet of the other preliminary formalities Here then we have 
another point at which the missionary may be called on to intervene. 
He would do well, before he commits himself, to enquire whether the 
petitioner’s failure is not due to his unwillingness to pay some legal fee 
or customary squeeze. He may have declined to pay both, or he may 
have paid the fee but refused to pay the squeeze, in either case relying ` 
on the fact that he is a Christian and has the influence of the Church | 
behind him. If the missionary is satisfied that the petitioner’s failure 
to get his petition lodged is not owing to any undue parsimony on 
his part, he may decide to give help. This he may do either by 
enclosing the petition in a letter to the magistrate, by which course he 
provokes the whole Yamen entourage thus deprived of fees and 
squeezes alike; or he may, more judiciously, write to the magistrate 
enclosing a copy of the petition and asking the magistrate to see that 
no obstacles are placed in the way of the petition itself, while the 
convert is at the same time instructed to make another attempt to get 
his petition through. 

Fmally, even if the petition reach the magistrate, there may be 
such delay to deal with it, or such unfair dealing with it, as amounts to 
injustice attributable to anti-Christian prejudice. Here again the 
missionary may be appealed to, and he must ask himself whether there 
is evidence of such prejudice as amounts to judicial “persecution.” 
Even a well-intentioned magistrate may decide against the petitioner, 
or at, least not so fully in his favour as perhaps either Christian 
petitioner or missionary patron thinks just. Is the missionary, there- 
fore, entitled to intervene to secure that his view of justice be taken? 
Hardly so, without any qualification. In the newspaper of the day 
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on which I am writing, one of the Lords Justices is reported as saying 
that if he as a judge of first instance had been trying the particular 
case then before the Court of Appeal, he was not prepared-to say that 
he would have come to the conclusion at which the jury arrived. But 
there certainly was some evidence upon which the jury could find as 
they had done, and therefore the verdict and judgment could not be 
disturbed. The position of a Lord Justice of Appeal (magna cum 
parvis componere) is a3 good an analogy as I can find to what would 
be a not improper attitude for the missionary to take up in such cases. 

Suppose then that the missionary is persuaded that there has been 
perversion of justice or persistent and by the convert irremediable 
obstruction of it, in either case due to anti-Christian prejudice in the 
Yamen, he may feel that here again is a violation of the treaty which 
makes foreign intervention legal. Under former conditions this inter- 
vention would probably take the shape of the missionary’s seeking an 
interview with the magistrate, or writing a letter to him explaining 
the case. In the event of this intervention proving unsuccessful, the 
missionary would probably—in grave cases certainly—ask for the 
assistance of his consul 

I have gone into what may seem to some persons unnecessary detail 
in order that others, to whom the matter is less familiar, may realise 
at how many points the missionary may be asked to do something, 
and may by action or inaction do the wrong thing. I have not yet 
said anything of the varieties of persecution. Some cases are persecu- 
tion naked and undisguised, where injustice and violence are 
threatened or inflicted to deter a man from professing himself a 
Christian, or to make him renounce his profession. But when it is 
recognised that undisguised persecution’ may brmg the persecutor 
under the law, the attempt may be made to get at the Christians 
indirectly. I have known a Christian, for instance, charged with 
murder, a trumped-up charge. In such a case the matter seems to fall 
without the scope of any foreign intervention. And yet it is easy to 
see how real such persecution may be. There are other cases of what 
one may call negative persecution. The village watchmen will under- 
take no responsibility for the convert’s crops, which are thus 
unprotected from the plundering so common at harvest time. 
The Christian suffers, and all his attempts to procure redress are 
baffled by the challenge to name the offenders. In some cases this 
withdrawal of protection is provoked by the refusal of the convert 
to pay the whole of the village levy, on the ground that while part of 
it is devoted to paying the watchmen, part is spent on thanksgivings 
to the idols. Occasionally the Christian may be allowed to pay the 
“police rate,” while declining to pay the “religious rate.” But often he 
mustepay the whole or take the consequences. In short, we have a 
case parallel to that in which passive resisters decline to pay the whole 
rate, and overseers refuse to accept part payment 
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Some converts have raised the question whether they should pay 
any levy made by the village elders for the purpose of carrying on a 
feud with a neighbouring village. Here, too, I have known of a case 
in which an arrangement was made with the conflicting villages that 
the converts who declined to pay the levy would not take part in the 
fighting, and that their fields should be left unplundered. In other 
cases the converts have paid the levy, perhaps made a little heavier in 
their case, but have been excused from the fighting line. In stil other 
cases they bear arms when their village is attacked, but do not join in 
any raid on the hostile village. It is easy to see, without any further 
details, how in all these cases a profession of Christianity may interfere 
with “municipal convenience,” and bring the convert into collision 
with the authorities of his native place: It is easy to see, too, how the 
conscience, from which arise the casuistical questions involved, may , 
not'be unbiassed by cash considerations. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate. that the religious liberty guaranteed to 
the converts should in so many cases seem to carry with it some 
financial relief, in exemption from rates for all idolatrous purposes, and, 
where it can be arranged, from levies for fighting expenses. Some- 
times an arrangement, which has much to commend it, is made, by 
which the convert in consideration of his exemptions pays more for ` 
such utilitarian objects as upkeep of roads and bridges. But in many 
cases it is possible for the convert to profit fmancially by becoming a 
Christian. He may contribute less for religious purposes as a Christian 
than he did as a heathen. The converts in many missions do, as a 
whole, contribute very well, and I do not think that the native 
Church is infected by the rot of mnce-Christians. But there can 
be no doubt that individuals do profit in the way I have 
indicated. I have heard native evangelists dwell on this topic 
in their exhortations to greater Christian liberality. Of course, 
against this financial ‘temptation to make an insincere profession 
of Christianity must be set off the social penalties that the convert 
has to pay, and the risk of persecution to which he is exposed. Still, 
the motive is there. In one town where a number of persons were — 
refusing, on the ground of being Christians, to pay rates for idolatrous 
purposes, the local magistrate issued a proclamation that he would 
allow the exemption to all those who refrained from doing business or 
work on Sunday, the exemption from rates being in their case counter- 
balanced by the loss of one day’s gain; but that he would enforce 
payment of the rates on all those who traded or worked on Sundays 
like their non-Christian neighbours, while declining to pay their rates 
ag Christians. 

In what has been said I have indicated some of the various ways 
in which the convert may find himself in collision with Chinese customs 
and social arrangements, and the points at which the missionary may 

be appealed to. The broad rule governing his action is, of course, 
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this, that in every case in which there is an infringement of the 
religious liberty guaranteed by the treaty, foreign intervention is at 
least lepal. But when we have said legal we have by no means 
reached our conclusion. Here other considerations meet us. There 
are those, for instance, who hold that no missionary can ever be so 
sure that the facts are as they are represented to be as to be warranted 
in intervening in the case. Certainly there are very few mussionaries, 
I should suppose, who have not intervened in cases and repented of it. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. The missionary rarely hears more 
than a one-sided statement, and the longer he lives the less confident 
is he likely to be of his own powers to penetrate through the ravelled 
verbal integuments to the bone of fact. However, it is probably an 
excess of scepticism to say that never can so much certainty be 
attained as to warrant action, especially where the missionary, himself 
grown cautious, is aided by the sagacity of some trustworthy 
Chinaman. 

A second question then emerges, Is foreign intervention advisable 
from the missfonary point of view? Does it in the long run help or 
hinder the process of Christianisation? This, at least, must be 
admitted: that foreign intervention, even if necessary, is at best “a 
“regrettable necessity.” Even if it does good some evil is always 
present with it. For it certainly tends to aggravate that unfortunate 
foreign complexion of the Christian propaganda to which I have 
already referred. On this ground some missionaries decline to 
intervene at all, and all wise missionaries would reduce such inter- 
vention to the minimum. But while recognising the disadvantages of 
intervention can we absolutely decline to intervene? Having the 
- legal right to intervene can we escape from a moral duty of interven- 
tion? It is one thing to forego a right when any consequent loss falls 
on one’s self, and quite another thing to refuse to exercise a right for 
the benefit of others. 

This question of the non-exercise of the legal right of intervention 
has a political as well as a missionary aspect ; though here the question 
may become somewhat academic. If the missionary should decline, 
in the interests of his work or for any other reason, to intervene, can 
the consul becomingly stand by, while the Chinese magistrates 
mfringe a treaty made with the country whose interests the 
consul represents? Is it wise policy to allow the .infrnge- 
ment even of the “missionary clause” of a treaty? No doubt 
“de minimis non curat lex,” and I have heard of a consul 
who was reluctant to intervene because the persecution reported to 
him was not on “the grand old Roman scale” But the question 
remains whether it would be fitting for a consul, when a clear case of 
persecution is brought to his notice, to refrain from acting. We here 
comte in sight of a’consideration which is perhaps too much overlooked. 
I have spoken as if the missionary had a right under the treaty to 
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intervene on his converts’ behalf, when they are subjected to persecu- 
tion because of their religious profession. Strictly speaking, that is 
not so. The missionary (I am speaking of the Protestant missionary) 
has no official status. He should lay the case before the consul, with 
whom alone the right of intervention lies And, except where fhe 
missionary’ personal liberty has been interfered with, the consul acts 
not for the missionary, but for the Chinese Christians. 

In fact, however, the custom had grown up of the missionary himself 
in the first instance writing to the Mandarins on the converts’ behalf, 
or otherwise exerting his influence in their favour. It.was only when 
this unofficial intervention failed that the consul was asked to take 
the case up. This unofficial intervention has been regarded with 
favour both by missionaries and by consuls. It is more friendly and 
less irritating to the Mandarins. The missionary an a friendly letter 
asks as a boon what the consul in a formal despatch demands as a 
right. A hint of coercion is always apt to provoke resistance, where 
an explanatory petition might induce compliance. The miussionary’s 
intervention, too, has less of a foreign and political corhplexion. 

However the practice may have been in time past, it seems that now 
the missionary’s unofficial intervention has been prohibited by the 
British Minister at Pekin. So far as I can make out, he has issued 
orders that no missionary is to approach a Chinese official directly, and 
that all communications with Chinese officials are to be made by the 
consul 

The new rules are intended, I suppose, to exclude the possibility of 
missionaries interfering unwisely in “cases.” And if they are strictly 
enforced and obeyed, no doubt they will accomplish this result. But 
this gain cannot be secured without some loss. All of mutual under- 
standing between Mandarins and missionaries that was gained for 
Christian missions by the practice of unofficial interviews is replaced 
by the aggravated appearance of the dependence of mission work on 
the political agent. This loss is no light one. The Mandarins 
probably discovered at these interviews that the missionary was not 
quite unreasonable; and the missionary had an opportunity of 

explaining to the Mandarin the principles which regulated his relation 
to the Civil Power. But besides this, though it ‘i 18 perhaps 
presumptuous to criticise, it seems possible to indicate some points 
where the new rules fall short of perfection. To mention one point 
only, it seems to have been overlooked that “cases” are not confined 
to the treaty ports as the consuls are; and that where the locus of a 
“case” is some days’ journey from the consul’s residence, a very trivial 
incident which might have been ended by a timely hint given by the 
missionary to the Mandarin may, through delay, give rise to 4 compli- 
cation which reams of official despatches will not settle. This 4s not 
the place to criticise the rules in detail One general question which , 
might be put is this, Has the Minister any right to curtail the liberty 
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of his nationals in the way of private unofħcial intercourse with any 
class of Chinese society? Meanwhile, recognising the good intention 
of the néw rules, whatever his opinion of their practicability may be, 
the missionary would be well advised to conform to them as far as he 
can; and consuls, perhaps, will have to trust, in some contingencies, as 
they have ‘hitherto done, and I venture to say with comparatively few 
ill results, to the common sense of the missionaries. 


IL 


Abuses of the practice of intervention in “cases” no doubt have 
occurred, The general rule, which I think all Protestant missionaries 
cordially accept, is that neither consul nor missionary has any right to 
interfere in a case which is not one of religious persecution. To this 
general rule even consuls may make exceptions in the interests of 
Justice or humanity. For instance, I know of a case where the convert 
of a Protestant mission, accused of poisoning a French priest, was, 
after some dilatoriness on the part of the Chinese authorities, seized 
on the public street by a Roman Catholic missionary, assisted by a 

„band of armed men, and afterwards handed over to the Chinese 
magistrate. There was some risk of violence between the Roman 
Catholic “and Protestant converts. The Protestant missionaries 
reported the case to the’consul, though manifestly they had no /ocus 
standi in a case between a French subject anda Chinaman. They 
did so in order that, in the event of Roman Catholics and Protestants 
coming to blows—a scandal which they were doing their best to 
avert—the consul might know beforehand the irritating cause. The 
consul represented the irregular nature of the arrest to the Chinese 
authorities, who agreed in protesting against it, but not unnaturally 
declined to release a man now in custody accused of so grave a crime. 
The consul also forwarded to the Chinese authorities a copy of the 
eertificate of death signed by the English doctor who had attended, 
during his last illness, the priest alleged to have been poisoned. - After 
months had elapsed without a trial owing to the evidence for the 
prosecution failing to appear when the case was called, the consul 
obtained what was practically a release of the accused on bail Now 
in this case the consul had no legal nght to interfere; but the 
threatened miscarriage of justice was so serious that he acted beyond 
his legal rights. Or, to take another case: Near Foochow, a widow 
was going to commit suicide, the Chinese equivalent to the, Indian 
sutti Two lady missionaries decided to visit the advertised scene of 
her proposed virtuous end, and try to save her from herself. The 

.consul wrote to the Chinese authorities asking their countenance to | 
the attempt. The ladies were happily successful, though not without 

_ running some risk” But what if they had been mobbed and mal- 

treated? Even if the widow’s act were illegal, what legal right had 
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these two ladies to interfere, or the consul to approve of their interfer- 
ence? In the interests of humanity they and he overstepped their 
legal nghts. 

The general rule, however, is quite clear; and that those who fain 
would be accepted as converts are coming to understand it is made 
evident by the ingenuity of their attempts to bring their cases within it, 
or to conceal the real and not always reputable roots of their troubles. 
We may equally admire and deplore the patience and cunning of the 
Chinaman, who seeks through long months of probation to join the 
Christian Church, in order to enlist its influence in gratifying a con- ` 
cealed grudge, or more commonly and less culpably in defying the more 
powerful neighbour who has a grudge against him. There are cases 
in which one side to a feud appeals to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the other side makes a similar appéal to a Protestant mission. 
Of course, the appeal is cloaked by a profession of religious interest. 
And thus a feud between Lins and Changs is in danger of becoming 
a religious war between Roman Catholics and Protestants. I- have 
known one case—and it throws some light on the terrotised subjection 
of some magistrates to the Roman Catholic Mission—in which the 
Mandarin himself, unable to redress the wrongs he recognised, advised , 
those who were oppressed by a Roman Catholic faction m a village to 
join themselves to a Protestant mission as a counterpoise. Of course, 
it is impossible absolutely to prevent the attachment to the various 
missions of those who are parties to some ancient grudge. In all cases, 
however, where the grudge discloses itself, he who cherishes it will ` 
find it difficult to prove to any circumspect missionary that any trouble 
that may come upon him is “persecution,” and not rather a sprout 
from the former root of bitterness. 

One missionary had a formula, sharp as any Occam’s razor, with 
which he cut short all appeals for help. To the Catechist who might 
be pleading the case of some brother he would say, “Might not this 
“trouble have befallen him even though he had not been a Christian? ” 
“Ves.” “Tf it had befallen him before he became a Christian would he 
“have had any redress?” “No.” “Then I cannot give any help. 
“Christians are guaranteed equal rights with others, not any special 

“privilege or protection.” This reading of equal rights to mean also 
equal wrongs, and the argument founded thereon, is less satisfactóry 
than it seems It is quite true—e.g., that any poor insignificant 
Chinaman might have his fields: plundered, or be dunned for a debt he 
does not owe, and have no redress. But if a Chinaman is poor, 
insignificant, and a Christian, his risks of such oppression are certainly 
increased, and of course in any case of such oppression his Christian 
profession might well be the proximate cause. 

The main source of all this vexation of “cases” is ultimatety the 
lack of justice in Chinese Courts. There is no”pārty to a legal suit 
before a Chinese Court, however just his plea might be, who would 
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not wish to fortify it by any influence he can secure on his side; and 
so the convert applies to his Church. With the presumption—perhaps 
stil] too well-founded—of anti-Christian bias on the Bench, the convert 
who loses his case thinks himself unjustly treated because of his 
Chyighanity, and confidently relies on the influence of his Church to 
redress his wrong. This falling back on the Church is inevitable. 
Chinese social life is made up of “hui,” associations which, whatever 
their main end, will also forward all the varied interests of their 
members. The congregation ‘or the mission with which the convert 
is connected is one such “hui”; and he cannot at first understand why 
it will not help him. If the missionary refuse to help, it can only be 
because he doubts the justice of the case; and so the convert brings 
corroborative evidence to establish the fact that he is only claiming, or 
is being deprived of, his due. If the justice of his case is admitted, 
it strikes him as brutal callousness if the missionary will not ask the 
consul’s help, or write a letter himself to the magistrate, or at least 
give his card to the convert as evidence that he is one of the 
missionary’s floĉk. “Why call yourself a shepherd and leave the sheep 
“thus to be devoured by the wolf?” How often have I heard this 

. reproach until I have been afraid of coming to dislike a figure so deeply 
enshrined in Christian hearts. “You haven't a drop of love in you!” 
was the exclamation of a convert, as he flung himself from the study 
of a regretfully obdurate missionary. Such wild and whirling words 
most missionaries have heard, and have had to hear as if they 
heard not. 

Refusal to help where the help seems so simple is not easy. It is 
made more difficult by the knowledge that the very refusal prejudices 
adversely the case in the Mandarin’s eyes. He is a Chinaman as much 
as the convert. He also assumes that the “hui” will exert itself in 
favour of one of its members; if it does not, there must be something 
wrong. In addition to the associations of the “hui” idea, the 
missionary is further assumed to stand to his converts in the relation 
of a Chinese pedagogue to his pupils, a relation which involves 
considerable responsibility for them. How powerful these ideas are 
appears from the request, by no means uncommon, that the missionary 
should “produce” any of his converts who may be wanted by the 
magistrate. He is assumed to have authority over his “hui” and its 
members ; and it is hard to convince a Mandarin that the missionary’s 
powers are spiritual only, that he can advise and exhort, but cannot 
use force to compel. 

It may be assumed, I think, that Protestant missionaries are 
generally clear on this point, that it does not lie within their province 

«to redress injustice even though the unjustly treated person be a 
convett—unless it is clearly made out that the injustice is inflicted on 
him because he is a Christian. By repeated explanations, and by 
repeated refusal to intervene in cases, either on the request of 
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converts or of magistrates, converts and magistrates are being taught 
the Protestant position. Occasionally there are somewhat dramatic 
object lessons. I havea vivid recollection of one such incident When 
I arrived at the station where I was to pass the Sunday, I was 
informed that one of those who had for some time been coming to fhe 
services—a pedlar—had been seized and put in the lock-up because 
he refused to pay a squeeze which the Mandarin was demanding from 
all the pedlars in that town. The squeeze may have been illegal, as 
I was told it was; and our friend may have been singled out for arrest 
because he was a Christian, as was alleged. In any case, I declined 
to interfere. His detention was certainly not religious persecution. 
However, on Sunday morning I was alarmed by the arrival at the 
chapel of a tumultuous mob, in the centre of which was the Christian 
pediar, the iron shackles of the lock-up still dragging from his ankles, 
being led in triumph by his rescuers, and with them two Yamen 
runners, who looked as if they had been roughly hustled, vociferously 
protesting. The pedlar’s friends had thought it too great an infringe- 
ment of Christian liberty that he should spend Sunday in the lock-up, 
and had accordingly rescued him. Perhaps, like Gallio, I should have 
cared for none of these things, and left the policemen and the ptdlar’s 
friends to settle the matter for themselves. What I did, however, was í 
to march the pedlar with his clanking chains, his friends, and the 
policemen, and all the rag-tag and the bob-tail following—a queer 
procession for a Sunday—through the main street to the Yamen, 
where, overcoming with some difficulty the incredulity of the 
magistrate’s secretary, I at last got him to understand my position, and 
so handed the pedlar over to him, with apologies for the lawless 
conduct of those who claimed to be Christians 

There is, however, one type of injustice in relation to which not all 
Protestant missionaries take the same view. It is the case where in a 
purely civil matter injustice is inflicted on Protestant converts by 
Roman Catholic converts, aided by the Roman Catholic priest. It 1s 
not necessary to complicate the question by discussing cases where 
the good faith of the priest is challenged. It is contended, then, that 
if the Protestant missionary fail in his negotiations with the Roman 
Catholic priest (for that method of private negotiation is open to him, 
if he chooses to try it), he should throw his influence into the 
Protestant scale, so that by thus balancing the influence of the priest 
he may secure that the case come before the courts on a fairly even 
keel. Now no doubt it is hard to stand by and see the native courts 
biassed to gross injustice by the action of the subject of another 
European Power. But his action, even if illegal, hardly ‘warrants 
another illegality to counterbalance it Representations might be, 
made to the French Consul, either directly oy through the British 
Consul, if he is willing to act in such a matter. Such procedure would 
be correct, even if not very fruitful of result. 
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I have written from the standpoint of a Protestant missionary, 
describing as fairly as I can the difficulties and temptations of his 
position? Whatever diversity of opinion there may be on some points, 
undoubtedly the general Protestant view is that intervention, even 
when legal, is in every case a “regrettable necessity.” Theoretically 
that is where Protestant missionaries stand. Of course, they are not 
infallible ; and it would not be difficult to give cases, in which through 
carelessness on their part, or duplicity on the part of their native 
assistants, or impenetrable cunning on the part of applicants for their 
assistance, they have been badly “bit.” 

There are two factors in the situation which have been alluded to, 
but to which it may be allowed me to direct attention again. Account 
must be taken of the rise of a native Church with its own agents and | 
representatives, Such a native Church, with its own financial arrange- 
ments and internal organisation and rule, exists already in various 
stages of its growth in different parts of China. Over the 
representatives of such a Church the foreign missionary has no such 
direct control as he has over converts employed by his mission. He 
can advise, but not.compel, warn, but not prohibit. Of course it can ‘ 
easily be seen that in the proportion in which the Church is recognised 
as native and independent, it may interfere in Chinese civil arrange- 
ments with more liberty and less risk of harm than the foreign 
missionary can. dn cases of persecution, however, the relations 
between such a native Christian Church and the foreign consuls may 
present some interesting questions. If the treaty, in its missionary 
clause, is to be more than a dead letter, the consuls can hardly escape 
being appealed to as having what I have called a quasi-protectorate 
over the Chinese Christians. ) 

This question is, however, rather remote, and with a reforming 
China may never arise-in practice. More acute questions arise in 
connection with the Roman Catholic missions in China. In attempting 
to describe the Roman Catholic position, I can only do so, of course, 
as it strikes an outsider. I shall at least try to be fair. 

I have heard it alleged that Roman Catholic priests defend their 
intervention in civil matters in this way. Protestant missions, they 
say, have their medical mission hospitals, by the philanthropy of which 
they attract converts We have no such attracton to offer. Let us 
therefore offer protection from injustice. I do not suppose that this is 
anything more than the talk, perhaps, of a Roman Catholic employé. 
It is the case, however, as I believe, that Roman Catholic pnests do 
interfere more frequently with purely civil cases (for of course a case 
does not become religious because one of the parties to it is a convert) 


, than their Protestant brethren, and do in this way attract adherents 


If the alleged justification for this state of things were more official 

than it is, something might be said forit. If the Protestant missions 

offer relief from bodily suffering and are commended for their philan- 
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thropy, is it less philanthropic to rescue the oppressed from powerful 
enemies and unjust Mandanns? Is not the Christian Church the 
asylum for the miserable of every kind? Can it refuse proféction to 
them? Once the work of the missionary goes beyond the bare 
evangelistic message (the ideal of some Protestant missions), it, is 
dificult to exclude from it any philanthropic agency. That the 
Roman Catholic fathers call ın consular aid in their philanthropic 
work of redressing wrongs and relieving the oppressed can hardly be 
objected to. For, after all, the Roman Catholic fathers can only ask 
the consul to intervene. 

The diference between Protestant and Roman Catholic action 
may - perhaps be explained in part theologically. A Roman 
Catholic authority, I believe, has said, and has been commended 
for saying, that while he does not expect much in the way of 
Christian faith from the original generation of converts, he hopes 
much from their children trained from youth in the Christian Creed. 
This seems to me a pernicious half-truth. But if it is accepted, it is 
perhaps a not unnatural corollary to say that it matters Kitle from what 
motives the original converts have attached themselves to the Church. 
Whatever we think of them, we have at least got their children o 
Perhaps we should take account, too, of the Roman Catholic theory 
of the Sacraments and of Faith. The original converts once instructed 
in the Creed and baptised, are probably regarded as more salvable 
than if they were altogether extra Ecclestam. 

There is still another line of thought which may help to explain 
the different attitudes of the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church does not sufficiently recognise the nghts 
_ of the State, its co-ordinate place alongside the Church. With it the 

Church is supreme and the State subordinate. It is probably correct 
to say that this 1$ due to the absorption of the idea of the Kingdom of 
God in that of the Church, so that the Church becomes end instead of 
means, Possibly these suggestions may only show the ignorance of a 
Protestant outsider. The fact they are brought forward to account 
for is indubitable. There is a different ethos in the Roman Catholic 
missions from that which obtains in Protestant missions. This appears 
in various ways. Its most patent illustration is the ofhcial status 
accorded to Roman Catholic missionaries at the instance of the French 
Minister and accepted by them, while a proposal to confer the same 
status on Protestant missionaries was unanimously declined. I have 
come across in a Chinese Roman Catholic Catechism a’ curious 
theological excuse for ‘that Jiking of position which culminated in the 
acceptance of official status. Why, it was asked, do Roman Catholic 
missionaries travel in style while the Protestarit pastor goes about 
with no retinue? The answer is that the Church, like her Lord, has 
her exaltation as well as her humiliation, even as He who was crucified 
in weakness once rode in triumph into Jerusalem: 
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Less patent but equally probative instances of the same ethos can 
be found in the everyday utterances of the Roman’ Catholic priests. 
For instance, in a recent issue of a Shanghai paper we have a priest 
relating how he interceded with a magistrate for the remission of a 
tax that pressed heavily on the inhabitants of his district, and of his 
having inflicted punishment on catechumens who had gambled or been 
guilty of some other delinquency. That eccesiastical censures are 
embodied in physical penalties is just one instance of that ethos which 
in greater matters confounds the boundaries of Church and State. 
Other effects and instances can be found in the brow-beating of 
Mandarins in their own courts, in acts of violence committed by priests 
or condoned by them (I have mentioned the arrest of one man and 1 
have known of other cases), and, I am afraid, in an inferior class of 
converts and employés. Owing to the disorganisation of Chinese 
society, where might is still right to so large an extent, men like to 
belong to a society: which has the reputation of being powerful, 
influential, perhaps we might say “masterful” This reputation the 
Roman Catholic Church unfortunately has, and it suffers accordingly. 
Its employés succumb to the atmosphere in which they find them- 
, selves, and are apt to carry things with a high hand. And its converts 
are, in a larger measure far than in other missions, those who desire 
the protection that so powerful a society can give. Of one village I 
remember being told that all the inhabitants were Roman Catholics. 
When I expressed surprise I learned that what was meant was that 
“each hearth (z.e, each family) had’deputed one member to enter the 
“Church,” and in this way the whole village'came under the egis of 
the Roman Catholic mission. I have given my impressions as fairly 
as I can. I would not be understood to imply that Roman Catholic 
missions do no Christian work, or that Protestant missions are 
altogether free from the defects which J have indicated. 

The general evil that has to be guarded against is the interference 
by the Church (Roman Catholic or Protestant) with the ordinary 
course of justice and in purely civil cases. I shall not discuss at length 
the more drastic remedies that have been suggested, the withdrawal of 
the religious liberty stipulation of the treaties, or the abolition of extra- 
territoriality in the case of missionaries, or the restricting of mission 
work to the treaty ports) Mission work having been carried on so 
long, and; when all criticism has been made, so successfully under the 
existing conditions, I do not believe that it is practicable to adopt any 
or all of the three suggestions I have mentioned. A remedy for our 
ills must be sought without demanding any such reconstruction of the 
position. 

Church cases may be of three kinds: (1) Cases between converts 
and mon-Chnstians, or between converts of different denominations 
(e.g, Protestants and Roman Catholics) in which the missionary has 
not intervened. In such cases the Mandarin is free to act for himself, 
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and has nothing to complain of. (2) Cases of any kind in which the 
missionary has intervened. If he has interfered unduly, or has 
offended by discourtesy to the magistrate or by screening offenders, 
the magistrate has at least the remedy of appealing to the missionary’s 
consul to restrain his national. (3) Cases in which the consul pas 
interfered. In the last resort, then, the conduct of any case falls to the 
Chinese magistrate and the consul, If a Chinese magistrate 
is concussed by the Church ,or by the missionary, it must be 
either because he does not report the -case to the consul concerned, 
or because the consul sees reason to approve and support the 
missionary’s contention. If Mandarin and consul can get to an under- 
standing with each other and to a mutual confidence, what can the 
missionary do? He is hardly an independent potentate and is surely 
controllable by consul and Mandarin combined. The only qualifica- 
tion that should perhaps be made is this, that possibly the missionary’s 
native clientèle may have got out of hand and may defy the Mandarin. 
This is possible; for the executive in China is sometimes deplorably 
weak. I have never known it to happen in a “Church case”; but I 
have known of a Mandarin, because of his squeezing the gambling 
shops of the town in which he lived, besieged and imprisoned in his | 
Yamen until he came to terms with the mob. 

Short of reporting to the consul, the Mandarin might in many cases 
prevent trouble by reporting to the missionary. For a mission 
employé may be behaving in a way that the missionary would 
disapprove. I have known a magistrate do this with good results.) In 
connection with one Protestant mission a catechumen, backed up by 


‘his catechist, declined to pay an impost, legal or illegal it matters not, 


which the Mandarin had imposed on the whole class of traders to 
which the catechumen belonged. The catechumen declined to pay, 
and terrorised the Yamen runners by the assertion that he was under 
British protection, an assertion which he confirmed by flying on his 
premises a red and green flag as the British ensign. The Mandarin 
reported to the missionaries concerned, who, after recalling and 
examining the catechist, dismissed him from employment, apologised 
to the Mandarin, and left him, of course, a free hand to vindicate his- 
authority. In this case a timely communication put an end to a grave 
scandal Sometimes the absence of such frankness may allow a 
scandal to continue. In one case a Protestant mission occupied for 
some months as a chapel a building which, owing to some misconduct 
of the owners, had been “sealed up” (officially closed) by the 
Mandarin. In this case the Mandarin did not communicate with the 
missionaries, who continued to occupy the building for some months. 
However, tath will out The missionaries withdrew from the, 
premises, and wrote to the Mandarin explaining that they hadeacted 
in ignorance of the true state of the case. 

To conclude: A good deal of the criticism of foreign mission work 
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in China arises from‘a quite explicable feeling of irritation, not due 
to the faults or indiscretions of the missionaries, but to their virtues 
and to the very nature of their work. It is not to be expected that 
Chinese officials should appreciate, or even understand, the evangelistic 
zeal pf the missionaries. So far as the officials are anti-foreign they 
dislike even the foreign merchant, but they at least understand his 
motives and appreciate his wares. But the foreign missionary 1s 
simply an inexplicable nuisance, and the most objectionable of all 
foreign nuisances, for his influence is the one that penetrates most 
deeply into China both geographically and socially. Nor need we 
be surprised that with many of the consuls of the various “Western 
“nations” mission work finds little favour. Every missionary, for 
reasons which I have indicated, appeals to his consul with reluctance. 
Yet I suppose most missionaries who have appealed for consular inter- 
vention would gratefully acknowledge the courtesy and patience with 
which the consuls have dealt with their cases. Stil all cases, 
mercantile and missionary alike, are no doubt troublesome to any 
consul, howevér keen he may be on his work; and a missionary case 
must be specially distasteful to a man who, while willing to do what 
his official position demands, has no sympathy with missionary 
enthusiasm, and who thinks that a man “may be a good Christian 
“without being a missionary,” and does not “approve of a foreign 
“religion being forced on the Chinese.” ; 

However, since “cases,” rightful or wrongful, will arise, let us 
consider what remedies are available. The radical remedy 1s, of 
course, the establishment in China of a strong and just Mandarinate. 
While this is in process of making, as we hope it is, some prophylactics 
and palliatives for the ills complained of may be suggested. 
(1) Abolish the official status of Roman Catholic missionaries. It is 
a false position for them, and suggests to the Chinese official mind 
that Protestant missions and missionaries occupy the same position. 
(2) If the new rules issued by the British Minister are to be interpreted 
as I have suggested, then let them be modified so as to allow to 
missionaries private and unofficial access, by interview or by letter, to 
Chinese magistrates. Such access is, of course, not a right to be 
demanded by the missionary, but is by grace of the magistrates. 
(3) Let it, however, be a rule that when the missionary thus approaches 
a Chinese magistrate, he should, if possible, first consult his consul, 
and only do so with the consul’s consent ; or at any rate let him report 
to his consul as soon as possible after an interview. 

This, on the one side. On the other: (1) Let Chinese magistrates 
refuse any petition which is objectionable in form (eg. by the use of 
the phrase “chiao min”); or which is irrelevant (¢.g., a-petition by a 
catechist taking up the civil case of a convert) (2) Let the 
magistrates inform the missionaries of any case in which converts, 
relying on being backed up by their Church, are acting in an illegal 
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way. (3) Let the magistrates pon any case in wich they are 
aggrieved to the consul 

All missionaries, I suppose all Christians, will admit frankly that 
from Apostolic times onwards the coming of Christidnity into a non- 
Christian society must involve social disturbance. Certainly the casesis 
so in China, and it may be specially aggravated tHere. From the 
complexities of the situation there does not seem to be any royal road 
of escape. The practical solution les in the development of 
confidence between the parties concerned, the missionaries of all the 
churches, the mandarins, and the consuls. 


P. J. MACLAGAN, 


SANTA SOPHIA. 


ANTA SOPHIA, says Mr. Van Milhngan in a book which 
appeared lately ın Constantmople, “is the finest monument of 

“what ıs styled Byzantine art.” Elsewhere in the same work it 18 
affirmed that “Santa Sophia has never been repeated.” I do not 
know if Mr. Van Millingan is an authority on Byzantine architecture, 
but certainly, so far as the judgment of critics goes, he has ample 
warrant for both these statements. Fergusson, the Gibbon of 
architectural history, having accepted Santa Sophia as the “grandest 
“and most perfect creation of the old school of Byzantine art,” 
declares also that there was no building “erected during the ten 
“centuries which elapsed from the transference df the capital to 
“Byzantium till the building of the great medieval cathedrals (that 

. e ; : uial 

“Gs to say, during the entire Byzantine period) which can be com- 
“pared with it;” and again after describing the plan of the structure 
he tells us that “in these arrangements Santa Sophia seems to stand 
“alone.” Even Mr. Lethaby, certainly one of the foremost authorities. 
at the present time on the subject, while he entirely accepts Justinian’s 
church as the central type of the style, yet adds, agreeing with 
Fergusson, that ın plan it is “alone among churches.” If the reader 
cares to turn over some of the many books dealing with the subject 
he will find these conflicting views very common. He will find the 
church, invariably and as a matter of course, treated as the repre- 
sentative type of the Byzantine style, but he will also find it, every 
now and then and as though unconsciously, treated as something 
singular and unique. It is clear that these two lands of statements 
are incompatible, since it is impossible for a building to be a type and 
at the same time to stand alone. The two propositions are con- 
tradictions in terms, but yet, as applied to Santa Sophia, they have 
perhaps a certain significance, even a certain appropriateness. For 
while in some respects, and those very striking and obvious ones, 


, the building may be said to belong to a group and represent a style, 


in others, and those possibly of even deeper significance, it is original 
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and strikes out a line of its own. Struck by the immediate 
similarities, by the use of certain forms,common to the Byzantine 
group, the dome, the apex, the vault, and by various décorative 
methods, as the use of marble panelling and mosaics, the first 
impulse of the critic is to accept the church as a specimen „of 
Byzantine art, and since it is unapproached of its kind in size and 
richness and magnificence, it is natural, once accepted, that ıt 
should be promoted to the place of leader and most honoured repre- 
sentative of that style. And yet there by-and-by arise doubts, for 
as soon as the critic begins to deal with the actual composition of the 
building, the development of the domical theory right through its 
structure, the rise of curve out of curve to the final triumph of the 
great dome, and the unity achieved by the dominance of a single 
structural principle, he finds that he has to do with qualities which 
exist in no other structure, and accordingly he changes his note and 
instead of a representative building we have one that “stands alone.” 
It seems pretty clear that in dealing with a question like this, as to 
the extent to which a building belongs to a certain«style and the 
degree to which it is separable from it, the-point to be considered is 
whether it belongs to the style by what, in itself, is essential, or by 
what, in itself, is accidental There are traits in architecture which are 
vital and in which the architectural character, or style, of the building 
resides. There are others which are more or less superficial and 
perhaps more or less interchangeable between several styles. The 
question, therefore, we have to put before ourselves is, Does Santa 
Sophia represent the Byzantine style by the traits which are essential 
in its own structure, or are these eésential traits those in which it 
stands alone and does it represent the style rather in accidents and 
details? On the answer to such a question the place of the church 
in the history of architecture must depend. 


The main characteristic of the Greek genius—namely, its strict 
adherence to a logical principle and its assiduity in lopping away all 
such superfluities and inconsistencies as might hamper the expression 
of such a principle—this characteristic, so obvious in its effects all 
through Greek literature and Greek art, is particularly obvious in 
Greek architecture. The supreme achievement of this architecture, to 
the perfecting of which centuries of careful thought and calculation 
had been devoted, was the Doric Temple, and the Doric Temple was 
an.exemplification of the resources of a single primary structural 
principle, the principle of the post and lintel, or upright pillar 
supporting transverse blocks. This is the simplest, the oldest and the 
most universal of all building principles, but yet the latent logic in it 
had never been developed into full expression prior to the evolution of 
the Doric style. Far from exhibiting this principle to advantage, the 
sausage-shaped columns and squat, ponderous entablatures of the 
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Nile Temples do but hamper and conceal it. It is impossible to form 
the least idea of the carrying power of such columns as these, columns 
which términate in a suddenly reduced and rounded base at one end, 
and in an immense, corpulent bud or flower-shaped capital at the 
other; nor is it possible to conjecture the proportionate dimensions 
of the weight the columns carry disguised under the coarse and 
shapeless forms which compose the entablature. Thousands of years 
of practice and repetition had left the lintel principle entirely 
inarticulate in Egyptian hands. It lay hid somewhere under a sort 
of adipose tissue of superfluous stone, which it was essential to remove 
if the principle itself were to be brought to light 

This operation was undertaken by the Greeks. Exactly defined, 
every outline as sharp as if cut out of crystal, every ounce of super- 
fluous material pared away, every form in the structure expressly 
adapted to its proper function, the Greek temple exhibits the greatest 
of all structural principles to the utmost possible advantage. The 
sense of relative proportion between support and burden which is 
veiled in the ‘Egyptian temple under the gross and inappropriate 
shapes of the forms employed, is developed in the Greek with exquisite 
refinement. The column, with sharp-edged flutes and elastic, vigorous 
form, is the very embodiment of the idea of easy and powerful support, 
while the crisply defined entablature is so proportioned as to employ 
and justify all the strength of the columns without for a moment 
oppressing it. It is quite evident that the Greeks have here grasped 
the principle they are dealing with, not as a fact merely, but as an idea 
They do not, J mean, stick, where the Egyptian stuck, at the mere 
convenience of a certain means of support, but go on to exhibit the 
effectiveness and the logical sufficiency of this means of support, 
dwelling on it for its own sake, and drawing out all the expressiyeness 
latent init. In this way they have made themselves the spokesmen 
of a natural idea and are at the head of a main body of architectural ` 
work that goes back through the ages. All that made the action of 
the builders of Stonehenge right and reasonable when they crossed 
their huge monoliths, all that makes the action of any farm hand | 
to-day mght and reasonable when he knocks up a cowshed in the 
corner of a field—in short, all there is eternally logical in the post 
and lintel principle of construction the Doric temple utters once for 
all with supreme felicity. 

Such was the characteristically logical action of the Greeks in the 
days of trabeated or lintel architecture. Let us come down now to 
the next age and to the introduction of a new principle, new at least 
in the dominating position assigned to it in the architecture it appeared 
in. A people of drains, of bridges, of; aqueducts, the arch suited 
admirably the utilitarian instincts of the Romans. But yet, though 
they made this feature their own and spread it through the Empire, 
the Romans never developed its full possibilities or appreciated it as 
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a principle at all The large and harmonious results and consequent 
esthetic significance which a great structural motive, loyally adhered 
to and permitted to develop its own nature, might achieve, were never 
grasped by them or understood. For the purposes of construction 
they for the most part used the arch, but they used ıt without freedem 
and without completeness; while for the addition of esthetic 
significance they had recourse, without in the least comprehending its ' 
teal value, to that earher and simpler principle of which the Greek 
treatment had so enormously enhanced the prestige. But these two 
principles, the arch and the lintel, are, as it 1s scarcely necessary to 
point out, incompatible with and destructive of each other. They do ` 
their work in different ways, the one by diffusing and spreading the 
pressure of the superincumbent weight, the other by meeting it direct ; 
and no combination between them is therefore possible. None the 
less in Roman work they constantly are combined, or rather they are 
constantly employed in the same buildings to each other's mutual 
discomfiture. The arch and vault usually do the real supporting, and 
columns and entablatures are lacquered over the facade as an after- 
thought to supply the artistic finish. 

The effect of this unnatural coalition was to turn lintel construction 
into a mere unmeaning decorative detail and to stunt and thwart the 
development of arched construction altogether. It is with the second 
of these effects that we are here concerned. It is not, I beleve, 
sufficiently realised by the large number of people who.conceive of 
Roman architecture as the great opportunity of arched construction 
how essentially second rate all Roman arched construction is Roman 
architecture daunts us by sheer size and strength, by the endurance 
of its iron concrete and the insolent display of its bmlhant and 
showy decoration; and seeing that it stands for Rome’s might, 
majesty and dominion, we are apt to forget that it stands no 
less incontestably for Rome’s lack of lucidity and logic, for Rome’s 
dullness of inward vision and vulgarity of soul The truth is, of all 
this tremendous architectural accumulation there is not a building 
extant which can be called a genuine architectural success; for'by a 
genuine architectural success we mmply, I suppose, the working out of 
some great structural motive or principle in such a way, so com- 
pletely and freely and disinterestedly, that so long as the principle 
itself applies to the affairs of men this building in which its properties 
are exhibited to such advantage shall, for its idea’s sake, be welcome 
and acceptable also. Rome had a great principle to go on, but to 
express ıt freely and disinterestedly was beyond her. The heavy 
Roman vaults and domes, wrought in solid masses of concrete stuck on 
hke the lid of a saucepan, offer no illustration of the capabilities of the 
arch principle. -That principle was indeed used by the Remans 
exactly as the lintel principle had been used by the Egyptians. It 
was used, I mean, in a purely utilitarian sense, as a convenience 10 
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building, but nothing more. The Roman arch is a useful enough 


method of support. The Roman vault and dome are convenient 
enough ways of roofing a passage here or a hall there. But their 
application 1s always local and finite, nor was it ever suspected by 
the Roman genius that the play of forces contained in the arch could 
be driven through an entire structure, controlling, animating and 
harmonising the whole of ıt. 

Nevertheless upon her own limited interpretation of the principle 
Rome insisted. Obstinate, callous, implacable, she set a fashion by 
sheer physical weight. The centre and driving wheel of the whole 
vast political machine, every provincial town to the uttermost limits 
of the Empire turned submissive eyes to Rome. The great Roman 
roads, architectural works themselves of the first importance, driven 
from town to town, composed the meshes of a net which held the 
whole empire in a state of political thraldom. But the thraldom was 
more than political The subordinate and distant towns, as they 
derived all authority and importance, all their ideas of government 
and of justice, their governors and officials, their hopes of privileges 
and preferments from the metropolis, so, with an equal meekness, 
they adopted those fashions in art and especially in architecture 
which, if they expressed nothing else, expressed at least Rome's 
ponderous ascendency. The theatres and amphitheatres, the villas 
and palaces, the triumphal: arches and great public baths which 
profusely decorated the capital, decorated also; if more sparingly, 
the provinces. They were all formed on Roman models and accepted 
the limitations of Roman taste. It is true indeed, and it is curious 
and interesting to notice it, that throughout the towns of the Eastern 
part of the Empire, among the population of which were scattered, 
it will be remembered, a fair sprinkling of Greek inhabitants, there 
was early evinced a disposition to distinguish between and dis- 
entangle the structural principles which Rome had forced into 
conjunction. The properties of the arch were not developed, but 
there was a tendency to clear away the relics of lintel construction 
which had so long obstructed it, and thus to lay the foundations of a 
more free and reasonable design. These signs were, however, slight 
and without decisive result. So long as Rome’s undisputed sway held, 
the style of building she had imposed, though subjected to various 
modifications, held too. 

Nor, indeed, did the division of the Empire and the founding of 
a new capital on the shores of the Bosphorus produce any immediate 
change. Constantine’s great city, magnificent and luxurious as it 
was, was magnificent and luxurious in the Roman way. The slopes 
of what is now Seraglio Point were studded with palaces, beyond 
whiclf rose the Acropolis with its Forum Augusteum, the royal palace 
facing the sea, and west of this the Hippodrome. The baths and 
theatres, the porticoes and terraces of marble steps reproduced the 
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luxury and the fashions of Rome. It must be remembered, further, 

that the Emperors change of faith implied no violent breach with 
ancient usage. “Constantine’s city,” as Mr. Lethaby points out, 
“does not appear to have been so completely Christian as the 
“ecclesiastical writers would have.us suppose,” and in justificatfon 
of this surmise he quotes the report of Zosimus that Constantine 
erected a shrine to the Dioscuri in the Hippodrome and that various 
other temples dedicated to pagan divinities existed. “A whole 
“population of bronze and marble statues was brought together from 
“Greece, Asia Minor and Sicily. The baths of Zeuxippus alone are 
“said to have had more than sixty bronze statues; a still greater 
“number were assembled in the Augusteum and other squares, and 
“in the Hippodrome, where, according to Zosimus, Constantine placed 
“the Pythian tripod which had been the central object in the temple 
“of Apollo at Delphi” Classic associations and traditions were in 
short transplanted in full vigour to the new capital. Justinian himself 
was a typical imperial ruler with all the imperial passion for pomp 
and display. His own colossal statue in bronze graced the 
Hippodrome; the baths he had given to the city were among its 
most splendid adornments, and every city in his dominion was 
enriched during his reign with important architectural, additions 
fA second Augustus, intensely proud of his office and conscious of its 
transmitted majesty, nothing could have been more utterly removed: 
from: his thoughts than the idea of a breach of any kind with the 
spirit of classic imperialism. Nor was there in popular life any 
tendency to such a breach. Thanks to the essentially tolerant nature 
of paganism, the new religion came in on the whole quietly and 
amicably. It entered forthwith into an inheritance of artistic and 
architectural remains, as vast in extent as they were doubtful in 
quality, which it proceeded to turn to its own uses and requirements, 
nor, on the part of the people any more than on that of the Emperor, 
was there any desire to repudiate the ideas and arts of their 
forefathers. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we shall the better understand the 
problem set before Anthemius by the Emperor. There was certainly 
no question of striking out a new line, or breaking with the past. The 
architect found certain time-honoured structural theories in being, and 
in these he had to work. His task was one of adaptation. At the 
same time the occasion is one of extraordinary interest; for an 
Opportunity was thus offered for a formal criticism, pronounced 
now for the first time, by the Greek genius upon Roman 
architecture. Whether there had been earlier indications what that 
criticism was to be, whether Santa Sophia had its heralds, is a point 
on which critics still dispute. They have, in any case, almost efitirely 
disappeared, and Santa Sophia, the greatest architectural effort of its 
age, the work of Greek architects ina Greek city, is the first example 
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of an emancipated, freely spoken Grek judgment on the structural 
ideas of the Roman era. Standing at the close of that era, it sums up 
the problem it had dealt with and propounds its own solution. 
What that solution was a glance at the great church itself is 
sufĝcient to indicate. The plan of Santa Sophia is approximately a 
square of 250 feet by 225, of which the central portion, 106 feet by 


' 200, is open from the floor to the roof. The noble sense of spacious- 


ness, which is the prevailing impression here present, is, however, 
attained, not merely by the amplitude of the proportions, but by the 
rhythmical sequence and evolution of the great unfolding curves of 
the vaulting. These rise in degrees of small supporting domes, semi- 
domes and segments of domes, until they culminate in the 
“deep-bosomed” central dome, as Procopius calls it, of 107 feet span, 
which sweeps with incomparable boldness and freedom across the 
central area of the building. All who have ever visited the church 
have been struck by the majesty and harmony of these mounting 
curves and have echoed Procopius’s own account of their appearance. 
“From the lightness of the building the dome does not appear to rest 
“upon a solid foundation, but to cover the place beneath as though it 
“were suspended from heaven by the fabled golden chain.” And he 
adds, with reference to the general structure, “All these parts 
"surprisingly joined to one another in the air, suspended one from 

“another, and resting only on that which is next to them, form the 

“work into one admirably harmonious whole.” Such, indeed, is the 
aspect of the place. Many years have passed since I stood myself 
under those clustering cavities, but yet their appearance is as present 
to my eye now as at that moment; so clear and unmistakable, so 
unhampered by irrelevancies and unobscured by conflicting elements, 
is the structural principle they enforce. 

That structural principle, I need hardly say, is the principle of the 
arch, including under that definition the vault and dome which are 
merely logical developments of the arch prinaple. Of the complete- 
ness and mathematical precision with which that motive is carried out 
through every part of the building it would be impossible without 
diagrams to give an adequate idea M. Choisy, in his already 
authoritative work, “l'Art de Batir chez les Byzantins,” has devoted a 
volume to the subject, with results which will surprise no one who 
has learnt to appreciate the entire devotion of the Greeks to the idea 
they are enforcing. One expedient, of primary importance in domical 
construction and now for the first time fully developed, may be 
instanced as illustrative of the building’s character. It will easily be 
understood that a circle superimposed upon a square in such a way 
that the rim of the circle rests upon the edge of each of the four sides 
of tha square must leqgve at each of the angles a large segment of the 
circle unsupported. The problem how to fill in this gap, or how in 
other words to adapt a square foundation to a circular superstructure, 
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had never hitherto been satisfactorily solved. It had indeed 
constituted a recognised difficulty and stumbling-block in that kind of 
construction, which had in various ways been slurred over, but had 
never been fairly met. The architects of Santa Sopbia met it by 
applying segments of domical vaulting to the unsupported angles, 
built outwards from each corner of the square below and expanding 
as they rise until their upper edge attains the lower rim of the dome. 
These segments not only fill in the gaps-and afford a proper foundation 
for the dome to rest on,‘collecting the thrust of it at the angles 
immediately above the great supporting piers, but they are ın them- 
selves a perfectly logical application of the domical theory, and their 
expanding, mounting curves are in harmony with the scheme of the 


whole interior. It is probable that the name of Anthemius will always — 


be primarily associated with the use of this mode of construction, 


nevertheless, as they occur in the building, these “pendentives,” as i 


they are called, so belong to the whole that they might almost be said 
to be the invention of'the building itself. The absorption of the 
whole interior of Santa Sophia in this play of curves ‘which compose 
it remains its dominant characteristic, and is comparable to the 


system of thrust and counterthrust which pervades the whole of a, 


Gothic cathedral and maintains its equilibrium. There is, however, 
one important difference which is in favour of the older building. The 
Gothic theory, while it equally inspires every part and portion of the 
edifice, does not and cannot result in structural unity. Each member 
of the cathedral—the nave, the transepts, the choir, the chapels and 
chapter houses and baptistries are all structurally complete ın them- 
selves and do not form parts of an organic whole. The cathedral, in 
fact, is logically not one building but a conglomerate of many buildings, 
the number of which may be, and often has been, increased or reduced 
_ without affecting the general result. The dome in this respect has 
advantages denied to the pointed arch. The great concave that 
broods over the centre of Santa Sophia strikes the note of unity of 
the whole building; it draws together every part of the structure into 
its own service. The whole system of domes and semidomes 
combines to uphold it. The columns and pieces group themselves in 
obedience to its requirements. Lifted high over the building, it is to 
be taken as the final expression of the thought which animates every 
part and portion of it; a thought which every lme and curve in the 
structure prepares the way for and unites ın corroborating. 

Now if the reader will turn his attention to the Roman method of 
` treating the arch principle, and contrast it with the method employed 
in Santa Sophia, he will appreciate the significance of Greek cniticism. 
Many Roman buildings contained all the characteristic structural 
features of Santa Sophia) The vault was used, the apse was uset, the 
dome was used,- the arch was used. But in‘ Roman hands each of 
these features is a thing distinct in itself, finite, with its own immediate 
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purpose, but ignorant of the very existence of its fellows, and indeed 
more often than not ignorant of its own nature, for Roman vaults and 
domes afe usually mere blocks of concrete, not true arched constructions 
at all, Naturally, as we have seen, Rome’s ignorance of the nature 
of her own structural principle encouraged her to combine and confuse 
it with a principle of a conflicting character. This is the state of 
chaos corrected by Santa Sophia. Santa Sophia seizes upon the 
thought, which really does lie at the bottom of all that loaded and 
incongruous matter, and stripping away irrelevancies and granting it 
for the first time free play, brings out at last its power and beauty. 
The thwarted hope, the foiled career, the 
“ All I could never be 
All men ignored in me ”— 

of the Roman arch finds expression in the Greek. And what I hope 
the reader will remark is that in thus drawing out the significance of 
this principle the Greek architects of the new church were but acting 
after the manner of their race. They were but doing for the Roman 
arch exactly what their forefathers had done for the Egyptian lintel, 
stripping from it the superfluous matter which obscured the thought 
within until the substance left became, as it were, the incarnation of 
“the-structural principle on which they were working. 

There are traits, I began by saying, in architecture which are vital 
and which constitute the style of a building, and others which are 
more or less accidental and interchangeable and,do not constitute 
style. It seems to me that no disinterested critic, who has submitted 
himself to the influence of Santa Sophia and has considered its 
relations with the Roman architecture that led up to it, can be in much 
doubt as to what the style in it consists in. It does not consist in 
such decorative additions as the use of mosaics and marble panelling ; 
for such decoration might all be stripped from the church, as indeed 
to a large extent it has been, without in the least affecting the 
character of the architecture. Nor does it even consist in the use of 
certain structural forms, as the dome, and apse, and vault, though 
these of course are more essential, for all these, as we have seen, were 
used in many Roman buildings, and used even in conjunction with 
marble panelling and mosaics. All the features, structural and 
decorative, employed in Santa Sophia had often already been , 
combined, and yet their combination had not resulted in a structure 
even remotely resembling Santa Sophia in character. It is not, then, 
these things that compose the style of the Greek church. Enumerate 
every feature here present, and you are no nearer a Satisfactory 
definition, They will every one be found'in-the Baths of Caracalla. 
But if from structural features you turn to structural principles; if, 
instead, of saying that dome, apse and vault are here present, you say 


“the whole building 1s conceived as an exposition of the arch principle, 


La 


“then indeed you name that which really gives character and style to 
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the church, the essential trait in it on a participation in which any 
claim to a real relationship betwixt it and other buildings must 
be based. x 

But if this is indeed the essential characteristic of Santa Sophia, this 
question immediately arises, how are we to reconcile its position as 
the exponent of arch construction with its position as the prototype 
of the Byzantine style? For Santa Sophia, of course, figures in 
architectural history not as the solution of the earlier Roman, but as 
the supreme type of the later Byzantine architecture. Between Santa ' 
Sophia and Byzantine buildings generally a most real and intimate 
relationship is claimed; and yet I bave never myself heard that 
relationship based on the ground of a common exposition of the 
possibilities of arcuated construction; nor, indeed, is it easy to see, 
when one recalls the general appearance, the heavy proportions 
and passive, inert weight of Byzantine interiors generally, -how 
without palpable absurdity such a claim could be advanced. True, 
Byzantine uses all the arch forms, dome, apse, and vault, 
which Santa Sophia uses, but it does not use them to the same 
end. Byzantine domes and vaults are ponderous, low and solid. The 
interiors are obscure and darkly shadowed, and the general imp&ygsion 
they convey, upheld as they are by huge square piers, is of” 
excavations dug out by miners rather than a construction of 
architecture. Nothing can be imagined more opposed to that light- 
ness of structural vitality which inspires the bounding vaults of 
Santa Sophia than the massive solidity and heaviness of the later 
Byzantine structure. Moreover, what seems to make the difference the 
more pronounced is that these later Byzantine interiors are so alike in 
character that it is obvious that they too are working out a definite 
intention, though not the intention of Santa Sophia. The prevalence 
of low, solid curves, dimly lit and darkly shadowed, gives to all of 
them a kindred character and indicates a common purpose. The 
architectural conditions here present are certainly very ill adapted 
for the display of any structural principles whatever, but they are 
singularly well adapted for the display of an ideal'of another kind. 
Those of my readers who remember the dim, rich twilight that suffuses 
all the interior of St. Mark’s at Venice will scarcely require to be 
told what that ideal was. The deep voluminous vaulting, wrought 
throughout, it would seem, out of a mass of solid, soft gold, the 
solemn figures, sternly rich and dark, inlaid in its surface, the deep 
prevailing shadows that sometimes disclose the sheen of the gold 
but more often wrap it in a semi-obscurity through which it glows 
fitfully like the smouldering embers of a fire, all these are conditions 
which enforce with extraordinary power the effect ‘of splendour of, 
colouring. Certainly no one who enters St Mark’s can aver, I 
imagine, waste 2 thought on the. structural composition of the 
building; its caverns and tunnels and scooped-out hollows do not 
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indeed suggest the idea of structural composition at all. But for that 
very reason they the more powerfully convey the influence of colour. 
In a recent article in this REVIEW I suggested that form was the 
intellectual and colour the emotional vehicle in art, and that between 
these two there existed a certain antagonism, or incompatibility, so 
that where we have the intellectual appeal of form fully developed 
it is impossible to have also the emotional appeal of colour, and 
where we have colour at its richest and strongest and most emotional 
it is impossible to have also the clear, exact articulation of form. I 
pointed out, further, that among all great colourists the tendency was 
to control colour not by form-deffnition, but by light and shade, and 
that the bold use of light and shade permitted the artist to overcome 
the limitations of fotm and melt it away in the glow of the whole 
composition, The great Venetian painters are no doubt the best 
examples of this, their colour effects and the creation of that mellow 
glow which is so marked a characteristic of their works being 
obviously only made possible by the dissolving of exact outlines and 
edges. In other words the emotional appeal of colour is only made 
possible by quenching the intellectual appeal of form. The same 
__ hold ‘good of all painters of whatever nations who have achieved the 
° fare of colourists. But it applies also, in the Byzantine style, to 
architecture. The obliteration of form, with its exact limitations 
and strict definitions and all its mmtellectual suggestions of structural 
cohesion and support, is one long step towards that profound 
emotional influence which St. Mark’s exerts; while the powerful 
scheme of light and shade which harmonises and controls every part 
of this mightiest of all colour compositions is another and quite 
equally important one. Nor are these attributes peculiar to St 
Mark’s. On the contrary they are characteristic of the Byzantine 
style, the colour style that is, of architecture as a whole. I have 
before me as I write Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley’s work on the 
monastery of St. Luke in the province of Phocis, a typical Byzantine 
building belonging to what may be called the home district of the 
style, the district, that is, where it was most closely under Greek 
contro. The excellent photographs allow one to judge pretty 
accurately of the general effect of the interior and to perceive that 
the conditions above spoken of are conspicuously present here also. 
The first impression one receives is of an unusual depth and richness 
of chiaroscuro. Gleams of light shine here and there, but the whole 
interior is very dim, parts of it almost dark. The second impression 
is of the entire absence of suggestions of form. Apart from the 
plain rounded pairs of arches, which have more the appearance of 
tunnels than structural features, there is little sign of a constructive 
schema of any kind. Qf the colour effect of course one cannot judge 
adequately from photographs, yet it is curious to observe, so 
associated in our minds is a powerful chiaroscuro with richness and 
VOL, ICI. z 
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splendour of colouring, that the mere arrangement of light and shade 
throughout the church, which is all that the photographs give, 
immediately suggests to us depth of colour. The folds of tHe heavy 
mosaic vaults, advancing into the light or retreating into shadow, 
the solemn figures with which they are inlaid, half sho 


hidden in the obscurity, the faint gleams, like moonlight on a pool, . 


on the marble patiellings of the walls are indications which, com- 
bined with the absence of any hard and fast delmeations of form, 
give us almost absolute assurance of the presence of magnificent 
colour. The reader knows that it is by these means that photo- 
graphs of the works of the great colourists indicate something of the 
character and splendour of the originals. Well, the artist and the 


architect are so alike in their designs that on seeing these photo-, 


graphs of the interior of St. Luke your first thought is that they 
are photographs of paintings by Tintoret or Titan 

This as I have said is a typical Byzantine building; but does the 
reader imagine that there is anything whatever in common between 
such a building as this and Santa Sophia? There is +o be sure this 
in common, that St. Luke uses the dome and the apse and the vault 
and uses also mosaics and marble panelling. These are features it 
has m common with Santa Sophia, just as Santa Sophia has them 
in common with Caracalla’s baths. But if we would realise how 
superficial is the attempt to characterise architecture by detail 
instead of general intention and effect, we could scarcely do better 
than contrast in our minds these two buildings which possess so many 
features in common, yet which are so opposed in general effect So 
opposed indeed are they that they address themselves to different 
faculties of the mind. Santa Sophia, developing a great structural 
principle in broad daylight with unexampled logic and daring, 
addresses itself entirely to the intellect. St. Luke, dreamy and con- 
templative, with its dark splendour of colouring half seen, half guessed 
in the rich obscurity. of its vaults, addresses itself entirely to the 
emotions. It is impossible to bring two such buildings to terms with 
each other of any kind, and to pretend that they both belong to the 
same style is to deprive the word style of any comprehensible 
meaning. St Luke, it is to be remembered, carries out its own 
purposes and develops its own effects with just as much consistency 
as Santa Sophia itself. And these purposes and effects are the 
purposes and effects of the Byzantine style generally. They are 
reproduced in countless buildings throughout Eastern Europe, and 
more sparingly throughout Italy and Sicily, their appearance keeping 
pace with the spread and prevalence of Greek immigrants.) St. Mark's 
is their prototype. But by all that draws them together they are 


separated from Santa Sophia. The gulf between them is the gulf 


between reason and emotion in human character and between form 
and colour in art 
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To conclude then, what I would suggest to the reader as the really 
significant quality in Santa Sophia is the exposition it gives of the 
nature of the arch as a structural principle. This is the “essential 
“trait ” in it, that which represents the intention of the architect and 
gwes style to his work, and in comparison with this all other features 
are of superficial-and negligible importance. In this, too, it seems to 
me, lies the building’s chief source of historical and human interest, 
since in this respect it stands for the emergence, after long eclipse, of 
the Greek genius in its familiar rôle of expounder of the principles of 
art in vogue inthe world. This, surely, is importance and significance 
sufħcient for any one building. Only if we interpret it in this sense 
we must relinquish its claim to be the prototype of the Byzantine 
style. For this is ground Byzantine cannot share with it When 
Fergusson, after describing the perfect logic of the domical construc- 
tion of Santa Sophia, remarks that “nothing, probably, so artistic, has 
“been done on the same scale before or since,” he utters praise which 
perhaps some of us, recollecting the achievements in other directions 
of the Greek race, may be inclined to qualify. :But when he concludes 
that in this method of construction “Santa Sophia seems to stand 
“alone,” he makes a statement there is no qualifying or disputing 
at all 

Let the reader, then, take his choice, If he accepts the arch 
principle as the keynote of Santa Sophia and reads the building as 
the Greek comment on Roman Imperial architecture, he will 
be helped to certain clear and simple definitions) Henceforth 
Roman architecture will appear as a prolonged struggle between 
two irreconcilable principles, the arch and lintel; Santa Sophia will 
stand for the deliverance of the arch principle from the clutches of its 
enemy and the final exhibition of all its power and all its beauty; 
while Byzantine will be seen to bring into play a new motive and to 
develop, with the consummate Greek thoroughness, the tremendous 
significance of colour as an artistic inspiration. This is one alternative. 
On the other hand, if he accepts a catalogue of structural and decora- 
tive features as embodying the character or style of Santa Sophia, he 
will indeed be able to establish a relationship indifferently between it 
and Roman, Byzantine or even Persian and Moorish architecture; but 
it will be a relationship of superficialities which will tend to obscure 
the real significance and human interest of architecture and reduce 
it toa study and comparison of mere technical details. 
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THE GROWTH OF MODERN IDEAS ON 
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ANIMALS. 


HE last age of antiquity was an age of yeast. Ideas were ur 
T fermentation; religious questions came to be regarded as 
“interesting "—just as they are now. The spirit of inquiry took the 
place of placid acceptance on the one hand, and placid indifference on 
the other. It was natural that there should be a rebound from the , 
effort of Augustus to re-order religion on an Imperial, conventional 
and unemotional basis. Then, too, Rome, which had never been 
_ really Italian except in the sublime previsions of Virgil, grew every 
day more cosmopolitan: the denizens of the discovered world found 
their way thither on business, for pleasure, as slaves—the influence of 
these last not being the least important factor, though its extent and 
character are not easy to define. Everything tended to foment a 
religious unrest which took the form of one of those “returns to the 
“Bast” that are ever destined to recur: the spiritual sense of the 
Western world became Orientalised. The worship of Isis and Serapis 
and much more of Mithra proved to be more exciting than the worship 
of the Greek and Roman Gods which represented Nature and law, 
while the new cults proposed to raise the veil on what transcends 
natural perception. No doubt the atmosphere of the East itself 
favoured their rapid development; the traveller in North Africa must 
‘be struck by the extraordinary frequency with which the symbols of 
Mithraism recur in the sculpture and mosaics of that once great Roman 
` dependency. Evidently the birthland of St. Augustine bred in the 
matter-of-fact Roman colonist the same nostalgia for thé Unknowable 
which even now a lonely night under the stars of the Sahara awakes 
in the dullest European soul Personal immortality as a paramount 
doctrine ; a further life more real than this one; ritual purification, 
redemption by sacrifice, mystical union with deity; these were among 
the un-Roman and even anti-Roman conceptions which lay behind 
. the new, strange propaganda, and prepared the way for the diffusion 
of Christianity. With the Italian peasants who clung to the unmixed 
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older faith no progress was made till persecution could be called in 
as an ayxiliary. 

In such a time it was a psychological certainty that among the other 
Eastern ideas which were coming to the fore, would be those ideas 
abeut animals which are roughly classed under the head of Pytha- 
goreanism. The apostles of Christ in their journeys East or West 
might have met a singular individual who was carrying on an 
apostolate of his own, the one clear and unyielding point of which 
was the abolition of animal sacrifices. This was Apollonius of 
Tyana, our knowledge of whom is derived from the biography, in 
part perhaps fanciful, written by Philostratus in the third century to 
please the Empress Julia Domna who was interested in occult matters. 
Apollonius worked wonders as well attested as those, for instance, of 
the Russian Father John, but he seems to have considered his power 
the naturally produced result of an austere life and abstinence from 
flesh and wine, which is a thoroughly Buddhist or Jaina theory. He 
was a Theosophist who refrained from attacking the outward forms 
and observancés of established religion when they did not seem to 
him either to be cruel or else incongruous to the degree of preventing 

ea reverential spirit. He did not entirely understand that this degree 
is movable, any more than do those persons who want to substitute 
Gregorian chants for opera airs in rural Italian churches. He did not 
mind the Greek statues which appealed to the imagination by sugges- 
tions of beauty, but he blamed the Egyptians for representing deity 
as a dog or an ibis; if they disliked images of stone why not have a 
temple where there were no images of any kind, where all was left to 
the inner vision of the worshipper? In which question, almost 
accidentally, Apollonius throws out a hint of the highest form of 
spiritual worship. 

The keenly mtellectual thinkers whom we call the Fathers of the 
Church saw that the majority of the ideas then agitating men’s minds 
might find a quietus in Christian dogma, which suited them a great 
deal better than the vague and often grotesque shape they had worn 
hitherto. But there was a residuum of which they felt an mstinctive 
fear, and peculiar notions about animals had the ill-luck of being 
placed at the head of these. It could not have been a fortunate 
coincidence that two of the most prominent men who held them in 
the early centuries were declared foes of the new faith—Celsus and 
Porphyry. 

When the Church triumphed, the treatise written by Celsus would 
have been no doubt entirely destroyed like other works of the same 
sort, had not Origen made a great number of quotations from it for 
ethe purpose of confutation. Celsus was no ġor#é disputant after the 
fashior® of the Octavius of Minucius, but a man of almost 
encyclopedic learning ; if he was a less fair critic than he held himself 
to be, it was less from want of information than from want of that 
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sympathy which is needful for true comprehension. The inner feeling 
of such a man towards the Christian Sectaries was not nearly go much 
that of a Torquemada in regard to heretics as that of an old-fashianed 
Tory upholder of throne and altar towards dissent fifty years i 
It was a feeling of social aloofness. 

Yet Celsus wished to be fair, and he had studied religions to enough 
purpose not to condemn as delusion or untruth everything that a 
superficial adversary would have rejected at once; for instance, he . 
was ready to allow that the appearances of Christ to His disciples after 
the Crucifixion might be explained as psychical phenomena. Possibly 
he believed that truth, not falsehood, was the ultimate basis of all. 
religions, as was the belief of Apollonius before him. In some 
respects Celsus was more unprejudiced than Apollonius; this can be 
observed in his remarks on Egyptian zoomorphism; it causes 
surprise, he says, when you go inside one of the splendid Egyptian 
temples to find for divinity a cat, a monkey or a crocodile, but to the 
initiated they are symbols which under an allegorical veil turn people 
to honour imperishable idéas, not perishable animals*as the vulgar 
suppose. 

It may have been his recondite researches which led Celsus to take 
up the question of the intelligence of animals and the conclusions to 
be drawn from it. He only touches lightly on the subject of their 
origin; he seems to lean towards the theory that the soul, life, mind, 
only is made by God, the corruptible and passing body being a natural 
growth or perhaps the handiwork of inferior spirits. He denied that 
reason belonged to man alone, and still more strongly that God 
created the universe for man rather than for the other animals. Only 
absurd pride, he says, can engender such a thought. He knew very 
well that this, far from being a new idea, was the normal view of the 
ancient world from Aristotle to Cicero; the distinguished men who 
disagreed with it had never won more than a small minority over to 
their opinion. Celsus takes Euripides to task for saying :— 


The sun and moon are made to serve mankind. 


Why mankind? he asks; why not ants and flies? Night serves them 
also for rest and day for seeing and working. If it be said that we 
are the king of animals because we hunt and catch them or because 
we eat them, why not say that we are made for them because they 
hunt and catch us? Indeed, they are better provided than we, for 
while we need arms and nets to take them and the help of several 
men and dogs, Nature furnishes them with the arms they require, and 
we are, as it were, made dependent on them. You want to make out 
that God gave you the power to take and kill wild animals, but at the . 
time when there were no towns or civilisation-or society or arms or 
nets, animals probably caught and devoured men while men never 
caught animals. In this way, it looks more as if God subjected man 
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to animals than vice versa. If men seem different from animals 
because they build cities, make laws, obey magistrates and rulers, 
you ought to note that this amounts to nothing at all, since ants and 
bees do just the same. Bees have their “kings”; some command, 
others obey; they make war, win battles, take prisoners the 
vanquished; they have their towns and quarters; their work is 
regulated by fixed periods; they punish the lazy and cowardly—at 
least, they expel the drones. As to ants, they practise the science of 
social economy just as well as we do; they have granaries which they 
fill with provisions for the winter; they help their comrades if they 
see them bending under the weight of a burden; they carry their dead 
to places which become family tombs; they address each other when 
they meet: whence it follows that they never lose their way. We 
must conclude, therefore, that they have complete reasoning powers 
and common notions of certain general truths, and that they have a 
language and know how to express fortuitous events.. If someone, 
then, looked down from the height of heaven on to-the earth, what 
difference wotld he see between our actions and those of ants and 
bees? If man is proud of knowing magical secrets, serpents and 
eagles know a great deal more, for they use many preservatives 
against poisons and diseases, and are acquainted with the virtues of 
certain stones with which they cure the ailments of their young ones, 
while if men find out such a cure they think they have hit on the 
greatest wonder in the world. Finally, if man imagine that he is 
superior to animals because he possesses the notion of God, let him know 
that it is the same with many of them; what is there more divine, in 
fact, than to foresee and to foretell the future? Now for that purpose 
men have recourse to animals, especially to birds, and all our sooth- 
sayers do is to understand the indications given by these. If, 
therefore, birds and other prophétic animals show us by signs the 
future as it is revealed to them by God, it proves that they have closer 
relations with the deity than we; that they are wiser and more loved 
by God. Very enlightened men have thought that they understood 
the language of certain animals, and in proof of this they have been 
known to predict that birds would do something or go somewhere, 
and this was observed to come true. No one keeps an oath more 
religiously or is more faithful to God than the elephant, which shows 
that he knows Him. 

Hence, concludes Celsus, the universe has sof been made for man 
any more than for the eagle or the dolphin. Everything was created 
not in the interest of something else, but to contribute to the harmony 
of the whole in order that the world might be absolutely perfect. God 
. takes care of the universe; it is that which His providence never 
forsdixes, that which- never falls into disorder. God no more gets 
angry with men than with rats or monkeys: everything keeps its 
appointed place. 
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In this passage Celsus rises to a higher level than in any other of 
the excerpts preserved for us by Origen. The tone of irony, which 
usually characterises him disappears in this dignified affirmation of 
supreme wisdom justified of itself, not by the httle standards of men— 
or ants. It must be recognised as a lofty conception, commanding 
the respect of those who differ from it, and reconciling all apparent 
dificulties and contradictions forced upon us by the contemplation of 
man and Nature. But it brings no water from the cool spring to souls 
dying of thirst; it expounds in the clearest way and even in the 
noblest way the very thought which drove men into the Christian fold 
far more surely than the learned apologies of controversialists like 
Ongen: the thought of the crushing unimportance of the individual. 

The least attentive reader must be struck by the real knowledge of 
natural history shown by Celsus: his ants are nearly as conscientiously 
observed-as Lord Avebury’s. Yet a certain suspicion of conscious 
exaggeration detracts from the seriousness of his arguments; he 
strikes one as more sincere in disbelieving than in believing. A 
modern writer has remarked that Celsus in the second half of the 
second century forestalled Darwin in the second half of the nineteenth 
by denying human ascendancy and contending that man may be a 
little lower than the brute. But it scarcely seems certain whether he 
was convinced by his own reasoning or was not rather replying by 
paradoxes to what he considered the still greater paradoxes of 
Christian theology. 

The shadow of no such doubt falls on the pages of the neoplatonists 
Plotmus and Porphyry. To them the destiny of animals was not an 
academic problem but an obsession. The questions which Heine’s 
young man asked of the waves: “What signifies man? Whence does 
“he come? Whither does he go? ”—were asked by them with 
passionate earnestness in their application to all sentient things. 
Plotinus reasoned, with great force, that intelligent beast-souls must 
be like the soul of man, since in itself the essence of the soul could 
not be different Porphyry (born at Tyre, A.D. 233), accepting this 
postulate that animals possess an intelligent soul like ours, went on 
te declare that it was therefore unlawful to kill or feed on them 
under any circumstances. If justice is due to rational beings, how 
is 1t possible to evade the conclusion that we are also bound to act 
justly towards the races below us? He who loves all animated 
nature will not single out one tribe of innocent beings for hatred; if 
he loves the whole he will love every part, and, above all, that part 
which is most closely allied to ourselves. Porphyry was quite ready 
to. admit that animals in their own way made use of words, and he 
mentions Melampus and Apollonius as among the philosophers who 
understood their language. e $ 

Neoplatonism penetrated into the early church, but divested of its 
views on animal destiny; even the Catholic neoplatonist Boethius, 
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though he was sensitively fond of animals (witness his lines about 
caged bjrds), yet took the extreme view of the hard and fast line of 
Separation, as may be seen by his poem on the “downward Head,” 
which he interpreted to indicate the earth-bound nature of all flesh 
same pman. Birds, by the by, and even fishes, not to speak of camel- 
opards, can hardly be said to have a “downward head” Mean- 
while, the other manner of feeling, if not of thinking, re-asserted its 
power, as it always will, for it belongs to the primal things Excluded 
from the broad road, it came in by the narrow way—the way that 
leads to heaven. In the wake of the Christian Guru came a whole 
troop of charming~beasts, little less saintly and miraculous than their 
holy protectors, and thus preachers of the religion of love were spared 
the reproach of showing an all-unloving face towards creatures that 
could return love for love as well as most and better than many of 
the human kind. The saint saved the situation, and the Church 
wisely let him alone to discourse to his brother fishes or his sister 
turtle-doves, without inquiring about the strict orthodoxy of the 
proceeding.* ° ) 

Unhappily the more direct inheritors of neoplatonist dreams were 
snot let alone. A trend of tendency towards Pythagoreanism runs 
through their different developments from Philo to the Gnostics, from 
the Gnostics, through the Paulicians, to the Albigenses. It passes out 
of our sight when these were suppressed in the thirteenth century by the 
most sanguinary persecution that the world has seen ; but before long 
it was to re-appear in one shape or another, and we may be sure that 
the thread was never wholly lost. 

At an early date, in the heart of official Catholicism, an 
mconsistency appeared which is less easily explained than homilies 
composed for fishes or hymns for birds; namely, the strange business 
of animal prosecutions. Without inquiring exactly what an animal 
is, it is easy to bestow upon it either blessings or curses The beautiful 
rite of the blessing of the beasts, which is stil performed once’a year 
in many places, involves no doctrinal crux. In Corsica the priest goes 
up to the high mountain plateaux where the animals pasture in the 
summer, and after saying mass in presence of all the four-footed 
family, he solemnly blesses them and exhorts them to prosper and 
multiply. It is a delightful scene, but it does not affect the conception 
of the moral status of animals, nor would that conception be affected 
by a right-down malediction or order to quit. What, however, can be 
thought of a regular trial of inconvenient or offending animals, in 
which great care is taken to keep up the appearance of fair-play to 
the defendants? Our first impression is, that it must be an elaborate 


* It ig the common impression in Rome that the present occupant of the Chair 
of St. Peter is nearer to the Saints than to the doctors; it does not cause surprise, 
therefore, though it must cause a t deal of pleasure, to find him recently 
bestowing his blessing “on all p ors of animals throughout the world.” 
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comedy; but a study of the facts makes it impossible to accept this 
theory. y ' 

The earliest allusions to such trials that seem to exist belong to the 
ninth century, which does not prove that they were the frst of the 
kind. One trial took place in 824 AD. The Council of Worms 
decided in 868 that if a man has been kiled by bees they ought to- 
suffer death, “but,” added the judgment, “it will be permissible to eat 
“their honey.” A relic of the same order of ideas lingers in the habit 
some people have of shooting a horse which has caused a fatal 
accident, often the direct consequence of bad riding or bad driving. 
The earlier beast trials of which we have knowledge were conducted 
by laymen, the later by ecclesiastics, which suggests their origin in a 
folk-practice. A good, characteristic instance began on September 
sth, 1370, The young son of a Burgundian swineherd had been killed 
by three sows which seemed to have feared an attack on one of their 
young ones. All members of the herd were arrested as accomplices, 
which was a serious matter to their owners, the inmates of a neigh- 
bouring convent, as the animals, if convicted, would*be burnt and 
their ashes buried. The prior pointed out that three sows alone were 
guilty; surely the rest of the pigs ought to be acquitted. Justice did, 
not move quickly in those times; it was on the 12th September, 1379, 
that the Duke of Burgundy delivered judgment; only the three 
guilty sows and one young pig (what had ¿f done?) were to be- 
executed; the others were set at liberty “notwithstanding that they 
“had seen the death of the boy without defending him.” Were the 
original ones all alive after nine years? If so, would so longa 
respite have been granted them had no legal proceedings been 
instituted ? 

An important trial took place in Savoy in the year 1587. The- 
accused was a certain fly. Two suitable advocates were assigned to- 
the insects, who argued on their behalf that these creatures were 
created before man, and had been blessed by God who gave them 
the right to feed on grass, and for all these and other good reasons 
the flies were in their right when they occupied the vineyards of 
the Commune; they simply availed themselves of a legitimate: 
privilege conformable to divine and natural law. The plaintiffs’ 
advocate retorted that the Bible and common sense showed animals- 
to be created for the utility of man; hence they could not have the 
right to cause him loss, to which the counsel for the insects replied 
that man had the right to command animals, no doubt, but not to 
persecute, excommunicate and interdict them when they were merely 
conforming to natural law “which is eternal and immutable like the 
a divine.” 

The judges were so deeply impressed by this pleading that to cut 
the case short, which seemed to be going against him, the Mayor of 
St. Julien hastened to propose a compromise; he offered a piece of 
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land where the flies might fnd a safe retreat and live out their days in 
_ peace and plenty. The offer was accepted. On June 29th, 1587, the 
citizens of St. Julien were bidden to the market square by ringing the 
church bells, and after a short discussion they ratified the agreement, 
whachs handed over a large piece of land to the exclusive use of the 
insects. Hope was expressed that they would be entirely satisfied 
with the bargain A right of way across the land was, indeed, 
reserved to the public, but no harm whatever was to be done to the 
flies on their own territory. It was stated in the formal contract that 
the reservation was ceded to the insects in perpetuity. 

All was going well, when it transpired that, in the meantime, the 
flies’ advocates had paid a visit to that much-vaunted piece of land, 
and when they returned they raised the strongest objection to it on 
the score that it was arid, sterile, and produced nothing. The 
' mayor's counsel disputed this; the land, he said, produced no end of 
nice small trees and bushes, the very things for the nutrition of 
insects. The judges intervened by ordering a survey to find out the 
real truth, which survey cost three florins. There, alas, the story ends, 
for the winding up of the affair is not to Pe coun the archives of 
eot. Julien 

Records of 144 such trials have come to light. Of the two I have 
described, it will be remarked that one belongs, as it were, to criminal 
and the other to civil law. The last class is the most curious. No 
doubt the trial of flies or locusts was resorted to when other means 
of getting rid of them had failed; it was hoped, somehow, that the 
elaborate appearance of fair-play would-bring about a result net to be 
obtained by violence. We can hardly resist the inference that they 
involved some sort of recognition or intuition of animals’ rights and 
even of animal intelligence. 

Afterwards, during the cruel witch mania, not a few cleverly-trained 
animals were put to death on suspicion of diabolical possession, like 
Bankes’ horse, “Morocco, whose pretty tricks were mentioned by 
Shakespeare. It is lucky for the Prussian “Hans” that he lives in a 
more enlightened age. 

In the dawn of modern literature animals played a large, though 
artificial, part which must not be quite ignored on account of its - 
artificiality, because in the Bestiaries, as in the Æsopic and oriental 
fables from which they were mainly derived, there was an inextricable 
tangle of observations of the real creature and arbitrary ascription to 
him of human qualities and adventures. At last they became a mere 
method for attacking political or ecclesiastical abuses, but their great 
popularity was as much due to their outer as to their inner sense. 
There is not any doubt that at the same time floods of Eastern fairy- 
tales Were migrating-to Europe, and in these the most highly 
appreciated hero was always the friendly beast. In a romance of the 
thirteenth century called Guillaume de Palerme all previous marvels 
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of this kind were outdone by the story of a Sicilian prince who was 
befriended by a were-wolf | 

It is not generally remembered that the Indian or Buddhist view 
of animals must have been pretty well known in Europe at least as- 
early as the fourteenth century. The account of the monastery 
“where many strange beasts of divers kinds do live upon a hill,” 
which Fra Odoric, of Pordenone, dictated in 1330, is a description, 
both accurate and charming, of a Buddhist animal refuge, and in 
the version given of it in Mandeville’s “ Travels,” if not in the original, it 
must have been read by nearly everyone who could read, for no book 
ever had so vast q diffusion as the “Travels” of the elusive Knight of 
St. Albans. 

' With the Italian renaissance came the full modern esthetic enjoy- 
ment of animals; the admiration of their beauty and perfection which 
had been appreciated, of course, long before, but not quite in the 
same spirit. The all-round gifted Leo Battista Alberti in the 
fifteenth century took the same critical delight in the points of a fine 
animal that a modern expert would take. He was a splendid rider, 
but his interest was not confined to horses; his love for his dog is 
shown by his having pronounced a funeral oration over him. ; 

We feel that with such men humanity towards animals was a part 
of good manners. “We owe justice to men,” said the intensely 
civilised Montaigne, “and grace and benignity to other creatures that 
“are capable of it; there is a natural commerce and mutual obligation 
“between them and us.” Sir Arthur Helps, speaking of this, called it 
“using courtesy to animals,” and when one comes to think of it; is not 
such “courtesy” the particular mark and sign of a man of good 
breeding in all ages? 

The Renaissance brought with it something deeper than a 
wonderful quickening of the esthetic sense in all directions; it also 
brought that spiritual quickening which is the co-efficient of every 
really upward movement of the human mind It was to be foreseen 
that animals would have their portion of attention in the ponderings 
of the god-intoxicated musers on life and things who have been called 
the sceptics of the Renaissance. For the proof that they did recetve 
it we have only to turn to the pages of Giordano Bruno. “Every part 
“of creation has its share in being and cognition” “There is a 
“difference, not in quality, but in quantity, between the soul of man, 
“the animal and the plant” “Among horses, elephants and dogs 
“there are single individuals which appear to have almost the under- 
“standing of men” “With what understanding the ant gnaws her 
“grain of wheat lest it should sprout in her underground habitations!” 

Bruno’s prophetic guess, that instinct is inherited habit, might have 
saved Descartes (who was much indebted to the Nolan) from giving 
his name an unenviable immortality in connection with the theory 
which is nearly all that the gorant know now of Cartesian 
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philosophy. This was the theory that animals are automata, a 
sophism that may be said to have swept Europe, though it was not 
long before it provoked a reaction. Descartes got this idea from the 
very place where it was likely to originate, from Spam. A certain 
Gomez Pereira advanced it before Descartes made it his own, which 
tven led to a charge of plagiarism. “Because a clock marks time 
“and a bee makes honey, we are to consider the clock and the bee 
“to be machines. Because they do one thing better than man and 
“no other thing so well as man, we are to conclude that they have 
“no mind, but that Nature acts within them, holding their organs at 
“her disposal” “Nor are we to think, as the ancients do, that animals. 
“speak, though we do not know their language, for, if that were so, 
“they, having several organs related to ours, might as easily 
“communicate with us as with each other.” 

About this, Huxley showed that an almost imperceptible imperfec- 
tion of the vocal chord may prevent articulated sounds. Moreover, 
the click of the bushman which is almost his only language is 
exceedingly like*the sounds made by monkeys. 

Language, as defined by an eminent Italian man of science, 
Professor Broca, is the faculty of making things known or expressing 
them by signs or sounds. Much the same definition was given by 
Mivart, and if there be a better one, we have still to wait for it. 
Human language is evolved; at one time man had it not. The babe 
in the cradle is without it; the deaf mute, in his untaught state, is 
without it; ergo the babe and the deaf mute cannot feel Poor babes 
and poor deaf mutes, should the scientific Loyolas of the future adopt 
this view! 

I do not know if anyone has remarked that rural and primitive folk 
can never bring themselves to believe of any foreign tongue that it 
is real human language like their own. To them it seems a jargon 
of meaningless and uncouth sounds. 

Chanet, a follower of Descartes, said that he would believe that 
beasts thought when a beast told him so. By what cries of pain, by 
what looks of love, have not beasts told men that they thought! Man 
himself does not think in words in moments of profound emotion,. 
whether of grief or joy. He cries owt or he acts. Thought in its 
absolutely elementary form is action. The mother thinks in the kiss. 
she gives her child. Perhaps God thinks in constellations. I asked 
a man who had saved many lives by jumping into the sea “What did 
“you think of at the moment of doing it?” He replied: “You do- 
“not think, or you might not do it” 

The whole trend of philosophic Speculation worthy of the name lies. 
towards unity, but the Cartesian theory would arbitrarily divide even 
man’s physical and sensational nature from that of the other animals. 
To remedy this, Descartes admitted that man was just as much am 
automatic machine as other creatures) By what right then does he 
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complain when he happens to have a toothache? Because, says 
_ Descartes triumphantly, man has an immortal soul! The chjld thinks 

in his mother’s womb, but the dog, which after scenting two roads 
takes the third without demur, sure that his master must have gone 
that way, this dog is acting “by springs ” and neither thinks ngor feels 
at all. 

The misuse of the ill-treated word “Nature” cannot hide the fact 
that the beginning, middle and end of Descartes’ argument rests on a 
perpetually recurrent miracle. Descartes confessed as much when he 
said that God could make animals as machines, so why should it be 
_ impossible that he Aad made them as machines? Voltaire’s clear 
reason revolted at this logic; he declared it to be absurd to imagine 
that God had given animals organs of feeling in order that they might 
mot feel He would have endorsed Professor Romanes’ saying that 
“the theory of animal automatism which is usually attributed to 
“Descartes can never be accepted by common sense.” 

On the other hand, while Descartes was being persecuted by the 
Church for opinions which he did sof hold, this particular opinion of 
his was seized upon by Catholic divines as a vindication of creation. 
Pascal so regarded it. The miraculous element in it did not disturb 
him. Malebranche said that though opposed by reason it was 
approved by faith. 

Descartes said that the idea that animals think and feel is a relic 
of childhood. The idea that they do #o¢ think and feel might be 
more truly called a relic of that darkest side of perverse childhood, 
the existence of which we are all fain to forget. Whoever has seen a 
little child throwing stones at a toad on the highway—and sad 
because his hands are too to take up the bigger stones to throw 
—will understand what I me: I do not wish to allude more than 
slightly to a point which is of too much importance to pass over in 
silence. Descartes was a vivisector ; so were the pious people at Port 
Royal, who embraced his teaching with enthusiasm and liked to hear 
the howls of the dogs they vivisected. M. Emile Ferriére in his work 
“T’Ame est la fonction du cerveau” sees in the “soul” of beasts 
exactly the same nature as in the “soul” of man; the difference, he 
maintains, is one of degree ; thought generally inferior, it is sometimes 
superior to “souls” of certain human groups. Here is a candid 
materialist who deserves respect. But. there is a school of 
physiologists nowadays which carries on an unflagging campaign in 
favour of belief in unconscious animal machines which work by 
springs, while denying that there is a God to wind up the springs, and 
in conscious human machines, while denying that there is a soul, 
independent of matter, which might account for the difference. “The 
“wish is father to the thought.” Non ragionam di lor ma guarda e 


passa. : 
The strongest of all reasons for dismissing the machine theory of 
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animals is their variety of idiosyncrasy. It is said that to the shepherd 
no two sheep look alike; it is certain that no two animals of any kind 
have the same characters. Some are selfish, some are unselfish, some 
are gentle, some irretrievably ill-tempered both to each other and to 
may’ | Some animals do not show much regret at the loss of their 
offspring, with others it is manifestly the reverse. Edouard Quinet 
described how on one occasion, when visiting the lions’ cage in the 
Jardjn des Plantes, he observed the lion gently place his large paw on 
the forehead of the lioness, and so they remained, grave and still, all 
the time he was there. He asked Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, who was 
with him, what it meant. “Their lion cub,” was the answer, “died 
“this morning.” “Pity, benevolence, sympathy, could be read on 
“those rugged faces.” That these qualities are often absent in 
sentient beings what man can doubt; but they are not to be found in 
the best machine-made animals in all Nuremberg! 

One of the first upholders of the idea of legislative protection of 
animals was Jeremy Bentham, who asked why the law should refuse 
its protection to any sensitive being? Most people forget the degree 
of opposition which was encountered by the earlier combatants of 
cruel practices and pastimes in England. Cobbett made a furious 
"attack on a clergyman who, to his honour, was agitating for the 
suppression of bull baiting, “the poor man’s sport,” as Cobbett called 
it. That it demoralised the poor man as well as tormented the bull 
never entered into the head of the inimitable wielder of English prose, 
pure and undefiled, who took it under his (happily) ineffectual protec- 
tion Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had, in their 
day, to undergo almost as much cniticism and ridicule in England as 
they now meet with in some parts of the Continent. Even the 
establishment of the Dogs’ Home in London raised a storm of 
disapproval, as may be seen by anyone who turns over the files of the 
Times for October, 1860. If the friends of humanity persevere, the 
change of sentiment which has become an accomplished fact in 
England will in the end triumph elsewhere. 

Unfortunately, humane sentiment, and especially humane practice, 
do not progress on a level line. As long ago as 1782 an English 
writer named Soame Jenyns protested against the wickedness of 
shooting a bear on an inaccessible island of ice, or an eagle on the 
mountain’s top. “We are unable to give life and therefore ought not to 
“take it away from the meanest insect without sufficient reason.” 
What would he say if he came back to earth to find whole species of 
beautiful winged creatures being destroyed to afford a more or less 
barbarous ornament for women’s heads? 

The “discovery” of Indian literature brought prominently forward 
in the West the Indian ideas of animals of which the old travellers 
had given the earliest news. The effect of familiarity with those ideas 
may be traced in many writers, but nowhere to such an extent as in 
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the works of Schopenhauer, for whom, as for many more obscure 
students, they formed the most attractive and interesting part of 
Oriental lore. Schopenhauer cannot speak about animals without 
using a tone of passionate vehemence which was, without doubt, 
genuine. He felt the intense enjoyment in observing them which, the 
lonely soul has ever felt, whether it belonged to saint or sinner. All 
his pessimism disappears when he leaves the haunts of man for the 
retreats. of beasts. What a pleasure it is, he says, to watch a wild 
animal going about undisturbed! It shows us our own nature in a 
simpler and more sincere form. “There is only one mendacious being 
“in the world and that is man. Every other is true and sincere.” It 
strikes me that total sincerity did not shine on the face of a dog which 
I once saw trotting innocently away, after burying a rabbit he had 
caught in a ploughed field near a tree in the hedge—the only tree 
there was—which would make it easy for him to identify the spot 
But about that I will say no more. The German “Friend of the 
“Creature” was indignant at “the unpardonable forgetfulness in which 
“the lower animals have hitherto been left by the moralists of 
“Europe.” The duty of protecting them, neglected by religion, falls 
to the police. Mankind are the devils of the earth and animals the 
souls they torment. : 

Full of these sentiments, Schopenhauer was prepared to welcome 
unconditionally the Indian conception of the Wheel of Being and 
to close his eyes to its defects. Strauss, too, bailed it as a doctrine 
which “unites the whole of Nature in one sacred and mysterious 
“bond ”—a bond, in which, he goes on to say, a breach has been made 
by the Judaism and Dualism of Christianity. He might have 
observed that the Church derived her notions on the subject rather 
from Aristotle than from Semitic sources. 

Schopenhauer came to the conclusion that the ill-treatment of 
animals arose directly from the denial to them of immortality, while 
it was ascribed to men. There is and there is not truth in this. Wher 
all ig said, the humane man always was and always will be human; 
“the merciful man regardeth the life of bis beast.” And since people 
reason to fit their acts rather than act to fit their reasoning, he will 
even find a motive for his humanity where others find an excuse for 
the lack of it, Humphry Primatt wrote in 1776: “Cruelty to a brute 
“is an injury irreparable because there is no future life to be a 
“compensation for present afflictions.” 

Mr. Lecky, in his “History of European Morals,” tells of a 
cardinal who let himself be bitten by gnats because “we have 
“heaven, but these poor creatures only present enjoyment!” Could 
Jaina do more? 

Strauss thought that the rising tide of popular sentiment about 
animals was the direct result of the abandonment by science of the 
spiritualistic isolation of man from Nature. I suspect that those who have 
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worked hardest for animals in the last half century cared little about 
the origħ of species, while it is certain that some professed evolu- 
tionists have been their worst foes. The fact remains, however, that 
by every rule of logic the theory of- evolution ougkt.to produce the 
effett which Strauss thought that it had produced. The discovery 
which gives its name to the nineteenth century revolutionises the 
whole philosophic conception of the place of animals in the Universe. 

Lamarck, whém Cuvier so cruelly attacked, was the first to discern 
the principle of evolution. At one time he held the Chair of Zoology 
at the University of Paris; but the opposition which his ideas met 
with crushed him in body, though not in soul, and he died blind and 
in want in 1829, only consoled by the care of an admirable daughter. 
His last words are said to have been that it is easier to discover a 
truth than to convince others of it. 

An Italian named Carlo Lessona was one of the first to be 
convinced. He wrote a work containing the phrase, “The intelligence 

“of animals ”—which work, by the rule then in force, had to be 
presented to the ecclesiastical Censor at Turin to’ receive his permit 
before publication. The canon who examined the book fell upon the 
words above mentioned, and remarked: “This expression, 
“intelligence of animals,’ will never do!” “But,” said Lessona, “it 
“is commonly used in natural history books” “Oh!” replied the 
canon, “natural history has much need of revision.” 

The great and cautious Darwin said that the senses, intuitons, 
emotions and faculties, such as love, memory, attention, curiosity, 
imitation, reason, of which man boasts, may be found in an incipient, 
or even, sometimes, in a well-developed condition in the lower animals. 
“Man, with all his noble qualities, his God-like intellect, still bears 
“in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his lowly origin. Our 
“brethren fly in the air, haunt the bushes and swim in the sea.” 
Darwin agreed with Agassiz 1 in recognising in the dog something very 
like the human conscience. 

Dr. Arnold said that the whole subject of the brute creation was 
such a painful mystery that he dared not approach it. Michelet called 
animal life a “sombre mystery,” and shuddered at the “daily murder,” 
hoping that in another globe “these base and cruel fatalities may be 

“spared to us.” It is strange to find how many men of very different 
types have wandered without a guide in these dark alleys of speculation. 
A few of them arrived at, or thought they had arrived at, a solution. 
Lord Chesterfield wrote that “animals preying on each other is a law 
“of Nature which we did not make and which we cannot undo, for ‘if 
“IT do not eat chickens my cat will eat mice?” But the appeal to 
Nature will not satisfy everyone; our whole human conscience is a 
protest ‘against Nature; while our moral actions are an attempt to 
effect a compromise. Paley pointed out that the law was not good, 
since we could live without animal food and wild beasts could not. He 
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offered another justification, the permission of Scripture. This, was 
satisfactory to him, but he must have been aware that it waives the 
question without answering it. , 

Some humane people have taken refuge in the automata argument, 
which is like taking a sleeping draught to cure a broken leg. Ow™hers, 
again, look for justice to animals in the one and only hope that man 
possesses of justice to himself; in compensation after death for 
unmerited suffering in this life. Leibnitz said that Eternal Justice 
ought to compensate | animals for their-misfortunes. on earth It is 
curious to find that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries seven 
or eight small! works, written in Latin in support of this thesis, were 
published in Germany and Sweden Probably in all the world a 


_ number, unsuspectedly large, of sensitive minds has endorsed ‘the - 


belief expressed so well in the lines which Southey wrote on coming 
home to find that a favourite old dog had been “destroyed” during 
his absence :— 


n > Mine i is no narrow creed ; 
And He who pave thee being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 
Of merciless man! ‘There is another world x 
For all that live and move—a better one | 
Where the proud bipeds, who would fain confine . 
Infinite Goodness to the little bounds 
` Of their own charity, may envy theel 


The holders of this “no narrow creed ” start with all the advantages 
from the mere point of view of dialectics. They can boast that they 
have placed the ‘immortality of the soul on a scientific basis. For 
truly, it is more reasonable to suppose that the soul is natural than 
supernatural, a word invented to clothe our ignorance; and, if natural, 
why not universal? 

They have the right to say, moreover, that they and they alone have 

“justified the ways of God.” They alone have admitted all creation 
that groaneth and travaileth to the ultimate guerdon of the “Love 
“that moves the sun and other stars.” l , 


E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


PEASANT INSURRECTIONS, 


1381 AND 1525, 


` 


HE probabilty that the present revolution in Russia will turn 
on the attitude the peasants eventually take, together with the 
appearance of two new works on the English Peasant Insurrection of 
1381,” suggests that in order rightly to understand any particular 
t insurrection and to estimate its importance to the country in 
which it occurred, and its effect on the class by whom it was made, a 
comparative study of the origin and results of peasant insurrections 
everywhere ıs necessary. ' 

As such an attempt, however briefly stated, would involve much 
detail, I must confine myself here to illustrating what might be done 
by comparing the Insurrection of 1381 with those which took place 
in Germany between 1476 and 1525. 


L 


' No crisis in the history of this country has been more fraught with 
consequences of weal or woe for the common people of England than 
that of 1381. 

Chaucers portrait of the English Ploughman in his “Canterbury 
“Tales "+ may be taken as typical of the leaders of the labouring class 
at the time of the Insurrection. A true and good worker, he not only 
paid his dues to his lord, his Church and his king, but never refused 
help to his weaker comrade, giving him the sweat of his brow, a part 
of his vital energy. Withal he lived with every man in perfect 
charity, conscious that in loading a cart of dung he did as good work 
in God’s world as his brother the parson, of whom it is said :— 

This noble ensample unto the scheep he yaf, 
That ferst he wroughte, and after that he taughte. 


+ «The Great Revolt of 1381,” by Charles Oman, M A., Chichele Professor of 
Modern History. ‘Land Reform,” by the Right Hon. Jesse Mae M.P 

t “The Canterbury Tales.” Prologue p. 17,.529-541, ed. R. Morris. This testimony 
P oe aa of the English labourers in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
ig invaluable. 
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Where did the pour: jean this perfect charity, but in the school 
of viage communal life, decayed as it wag in the fourteenth century. 
In its open fields,.side by side with his fellow-villagers, men of 
all trades and qualities, he learnt to be a true brother and a sincere 
fellow-member of the body of Christ. 

Langland produces for us the scene of his ibon In his dream 
he sees a castle on a hill, with a dungeon there, surrounded with deep 
and dark ditches dreadful to look at. A dale separates the castle fom 
the open fields, which are so full of people as to produce something of 
the hubbub of a city. Ploughmen and, sowers and planters are working 
hard, but others are doing work of little consequence, some worse than 
useless. “As he sees these people wandering in error, Piers Plowman 
is moved to promise that when he has sown his half acre he will help 
them to find the way of truth.t 

Thus the men of inspiration of the fourteenth century, the Chaucers 
and the Langlands, saw in the typical agricultural labourer the great 
moral figure of their world. 

But Piers Plowman’s lot had fallen on a difficult time; it was no 
natural order of things in which he found himself, no slow emergence 
out of evil into good, out of slavery into freedom, but the old chains 
were being reforged; an as was being made to refasten the collar 
on his neck 

The village of the fourteenth century formed a brotherhood bound 
together often by blood relationship, but more really by common work, 
common possessions and a common organisation. The very fact that 
a great tyranny weighed upon it made its roots strike deeper and its 
members become more truly one. It was not formed of isolated cottages 
here and there, but, as in afl ancient villages, they were in one area, 
each homestead on its own bit of land} It contained not only plough- 
men and other agricultural labourers, but rural artisans of all sorts§ In 
its midst was‘the great elm under which the village folkmote met; for 
our fourteenth century forefathers had not lost their right of meeting, 
as Langland shows us in his parable of the rats and mice holding a 
council with reference to the devastations of a foreign cat, which 
from time to time leaped upon them and horribly misused them|| 
Evidently in many an English village the sudden appearance of its 
French-speaking lord filled the whole community with dismay, for they 
had come to understand it meant that his purse was exhausted, and 
that the steward would make new claims upon them and attempt to 
force more out of them. 


me Piers Plowman,” Prologue, 25 Of course it was not pose aera intention 
to do this, but as Mr. Seebohm Sikes her ee a Canea is elsewhere 
shown to be eerie reas community tillage. 

t it Passus Sert Us, ” 3794- 3805. 

f Maine's “ Village Communities.” Seebohm, "The English Village Cofmun!ty.” 
Gomme, “The Village Community.” 

$ “The Great Revolt of 1381.” 
i "Piers Plowman.” Prologue, 292-413. 
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The class against which the lord fresh from Court and Parliament 
was partitularly incensed was the landless labourers, who ever since 
the great Plague of 1349-50 had asked for double their former wages. 
No cgnsideration that 2d. a day was not sufficient, now prices were 

, and that in any case 4d. was not an exorbitant wage for a 
whole day’s labour, affected the lords; 4d. a day they had never paid 
and 4d. a day they never would So having a Parliament to make 
laws, they enacted that 2d. a day should be the price, and any labourer 
refusing should learn what a medieval prison was like. And when 
they found this did not answer, but that the labourers positively 
evaded the law by running away to the towns, they made such an 
evasion punishable by branding with a hot iron on the forehead the 
letter F for what they called the labourer’s falsity.* Falsity to whom? 
To an order of things which regarded every poor man as bound to 
the soil, and to a lord 

After the people had almost reached the promised land, to try to 
recapture them was Pharaoh-like indeed. Whether the lords meant 
it quite definitely or not, this was their temper, evinced sometimes in 
the most positive manner, as in their iniquitous statutes of 1349, 1350, 
and 1360,t or m their local manor courts, where the steward, who. 
was often a lawyer, interpreted the relations of lord and villein 
in the strict sense of the old laws on serfdom—laws and 
customs which had already passed into desuetude and oblivion. 
The attempts of the lords to drive the people back into servitude- 
would be the main subject of every serious conversation English 
villagers indulged in from 1360 to 1381. The scorn that Professor 
Oman pours out upon the landless labourer flying through the country 
rather than submit to gross injustice, and upon his comrades, the 
wandering friar, the preaching Lollard and the daring outlaw, mixing 
them all up in one category with “the professional vagrant,’{ makes 
him oblivious to the fact that such a body of men going everywhere, 
and talking with hundreds of other rebels in heart, would gather 
together all kinds of facts bearing on the attempt of the lords to arrest 
the progress of the people out of servile conditions, and would quickly 
make all they learnt the common property of every villager and 
landless labourer in England. / 

But how can we expect anyone to do justice to a great movement 
of the people who has no sympathy with that movement or the people 
who made it? And yet this Great Revolt of 1381 was a movement 
that had the sympathies of the greater part of the English people of 
the time, and was, from this point of view, a more completely national 
movement than either Magna Charta, or the Reformation, or the 
Great Rebellion, or the Revolution of 168g. The actions which, 

E “ Statute of Labourers,” 1360. 

t Sir G. Nicholl’s “ History of the Poor Laws” says, Ch. 1. p. 45, that the object 


of these laws was to restore the expiring system of slavery. 
t “The Great Revolt of 1381,” pp. 12, 13. 
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. had they occurred in any of these struggles, would, have been 
dignified with lofty names, are, when done by labourers, “outrageous,” 
“an epidemic of burglary,” “sporadic mischief.” Professor Oman’'s 
treatment of the leaders in the rising is even worse his 
treatment of the cause they represented The more far sighted 
of the insurgents he describes as “the demagogues and,the criminals 
“and .the fanatics, not to be pacified by the mere abolition of serfdom’ 
“and feudal dues,” but who “had ambitions of their own which were 
“still far from satisfied.”* a tJ : f 

' This last sentence has very little foundation beyond the professor's 
own prejudiced imagination. And this also must be said of his 
portrait of the foremost leader of the insurgent peasants, Wat Tyler. “It 
“ig probable,” he says, “that he (Tyler) was an adventurer of unknown 
“antecedents, and we may well believe the Kentish man who declared 
“that he was a well-known rogue and highwayman,”t well believe 
the cry`of an anonymous valet who in a crowd of courtiers, trembling 
with passion and excitement, cries out-that Wat “fust le plus 
“grand robbare et larron de toute Kent” /{ Since the professor 13 
willing to build up his portrait of Wat Tyler on the chance insult of 
a man in a hostile crowd, we cannot be surprised that he goes on te 
say, “The authority of Froissart for English domestic events is not i 
“very great, but it is tempting to follow him in this case, and to credit 
“the tale that Wat (like his successor, Jack Cade) was a discharged 
“soldier, returned from the French wars”§} By giving way to this 
“temptation,” and at the same time treating as a legend the long 
accepted account of the origin of Tyler’s coming forth from his smithy 
to-‘take the lead of the insurrection in Kent, Professor Oman is able to 
give the kind of portrait society has in its mind when it hears of a 
working-class leader—a turbulent, insolent, frothy demagogue who, 
conscious of exceptional strength, hopes to make himself a power in 
the State. ' : 

The professor tells us that the “historical value” of the Amonitmal 
Chronicle“is enormous.” If so, why, in his elaborately careful account 
of the insurgents jn London, does he omit ‘all reference to their 
destruction of a notorious “Stew” in Southwark on Thursday 
morning, June 13th, '1381, which belonged to William Walworth? 
The Axonimal Chronicle says: “And this same day of Corpus 
“Christi in the morning the commons of Kent cast down a certain 
“house of ill-fame near London Bridge, which was in the hands 
“of Flemish women, and they had the same house to rent from the 
“Mayor of London.”|| Surely it is not sufficient to let a fact throwing. 
so much light on the character of the man whom the Jords thought — 
worthy of admission into their own order, lie hidden in a document 
_ given at the end of the book. i ° 


* “Great Revolt of 1381,” p. 68. t Idem, p. 36. t Idem. § Idem. 
| Idem, Appendix v., p- 194. 
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Of course, when Professor Oman comes to leaders such as William 
Grindcohbe of St. Albans and Geoffrey Litster of Norfolk, about 
whom there is nothing legendary, he cannot withhold a certain admira- 
tion, since he is compelled to see that both were disinterested men, 
anifated by their zeal for justice and the common weal John Ball, 
again, whose history ig also of a somewhat definite character, is not 
unfairly treated, -allowing for the professor's sympathies. The 
description of him as a kind of modern Jeremiah, hateful to the 
Pashurs and Zedelaahs of 1381, is just. The chapter on the Parlia- 
ment of Northampton is very illuminating. Called together in the 
Midlands in 1830, it completed the evil work of its predecessors 
and precipitated the insurrection. Money was wanted to carry 
on the war with France, and this oligarchical Parliament 
determined that the main part should be wrung out of the labourers 
and workmen. : 

Fully to realise the extent of their oppression, it is necessary to 
remember that by a law affirmed again and again, each time with 
increasingly severe penalties, labourers’ wages were to be 2d. a day. 
When therefore this Parliament of 1381 demanded one shilling from 
„every adult person over fifteen years of age in the country, they asked 
from them nothing less than what it considered the value of the week’s 
labour of a full-grown, able-bodied man. And this was to be forced 
by law not only out of every householder, but out of every person 
over fifteen years of age in the country, no one, not even a poor 
widow or an infirm old man, no one but the householder’s wife to be 
excepted. Then with that love of confusion so characteristic of 
lawyer-made laws, they decreed that the law should be applied locally, 
each town or village to pay as many shillings as there were persons 
over fifteen years of age in it, the result being that wherever a rich 
landholder lived, the poorer people paid less than one shilling, but 
not less than a groat. But the difference this made was only partial 
If we take the law as it was broadly applicable all over the country, 
and compare it with the Poll Tax of 1379, the difference between the 
tax then levied on the labourer and the Duke of Lancaster was 
4d. to £6 13s. 4d, whereas this Parliament of 1381 made it 
Is, to 43. j 

The people tried to evade this iniquitous law by not returning the 
names of their female dependents. However, the exactors sent out 
their agents armed with compulsory powers to obtain full returns, and 
all the money the Act gave them. 

Wat Tyler striking the tax-collector dead may be as legendary as 
the stories of Virginius and of William Tell, but they all alike come 
from the soul of the people, and are its witness to the fact that at 
certain times and places the tyranny became so unendurable that there 
was no alternative but bloodshed. Someone would have to suffer, and 
the English labourers thought it ought to be those who were chiefly 
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responsible for the state of things. These were the heads of the 
Government—Archbishop Sudbury, the Chancellor, and Sip Robert 
Hales, the treasurer, and other clerical lawyers who had possession of 
the King and ruled in his name. The popular vengeance to which 
they fell victims may be compared with similar acts occurring in 
English history, mostly under the forms of legality. Whether 
intrinsically just or otherwise, they were revenged by the ruling classes, 
when they once again got power into their hands, in a manner so 
vindictive and remorselessly cruel as to show that the chivalry of the 
middle ages did not possess the slightest touch of real magnanimity. 
How many were put to death it will never be possible to state. 
Contemporary historians were profoundly impressed with the vast 
number. Professor Oman considers the number grossly exaggerated, 
but he does not prove it, for the evidence he adduces is far too 
incomplete to set aside the belief of the time and ever since. The 
revengeful spirit which animated the lords, lay and cleric, is strikingly 
shown by the passage he quotes from the Sz. Albans Chronicle 
describing the abominable treatment of the corpses of William Grind- 
cobbe and of those who suffered with him. “Their friends stole them 
“away and buried them; but they were compelled to dig them up, 


“when far gone in corruption, and to hang them up again with their * 


“own hands.”* Equally disgraceful was Bishop Despenser’s illegal 
slaughter of the Embassy sent by Litster and the Commons of Norfolk 
and Suffolk to the King, an almost unparalleled act of treachery 
against the universal code of the human race,t and which, with like 
assumptions to be above law by Lord Mayor Walworth, had to be 
legalised by an Act of Indemnity. .To call the insurréctionists of 
1381 “traitors” is to the last degree undeserved. They put their 
trust in Richard II. as the German peasants did in the Emperor, and 
the French rural people in Louis XVI., and as the Russian peasants 
up till lately did inthe Tsar. The history of every country shows that 
the labouring classes have been far more loyal to their King than any 
other class. - 

The way the ruling oligarchy treated the King was in keeping with 
the rest of their tyranny. They put this boy of fifteen into several 
positions of great danger, making him a sort of buffer between them- 
selves and the people, putting into his mouth the most shameful and 
impolitic language, and when they had thus used him as an apparently 
free autocrat, they made him understand he was, after all, only their 
puppet, appointing two of their leaders to live with him always in the 
palace “pour gouverner et conseiller sa personne.”t Royalists and 
loyalists indeed! Pontefract Castle tells another story | 

What more disgraceful words were ever uttered in human history 
than those this oligarchic faction sent as the King’s reply tg the 


" “Great Revolt of 1381," p. 97. t Idem, p. 13a $ Idem, p. 97. 
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Commons of Essex, when they came to remind him of his royal 
promises :— 


Go back to your fellows and bear the king’s answer: you were and 
are rustics, and shall remain in bondage, not that of old but infinitely 
*worse. For as long as we live and by God’s help rale over this 
realm, we will attempt by all our faculties, powers and means to make 
you such an example of fear to the heirs of your servitude as that 
tbey may have you before their eyes and you may supply them with a 
perpetual ground of fearing and cursing you. 


4 


IT. 


Without denying the learning of the Chichele Professor of History, 
or that it 1s manifest in this book, I dare to assert that Mr. Jesse 
Collings in bis work on “Land Reform” has given a far truer impres- 
sion of the nature and importance of the great rising in 1381, and that 


-because he is in hearty sympathy with the agricultural people of 


England, and because he never forgets that each age is the heir of all 
that have preceded. He shows first of all that the causes that brought 
on the crisis in the fourteenth century lay deep in the manifold 


“Injustice of those who chiefly profited from the land system established 


in feudal times. Born in conquest, the spirit of selfishness stained all 
the human relations it crushed into its service. The peasant revolt 
might have dealt it a deadly blow, but the slaughter of Wat Tyler, as 
he stood, the ambassador’ of the people in the presence of the King, 
fastened that system more than ever on the land, resulting in a 
condition of rural England everyone deplores, and not a man or 
woman, let them hold what views they may, will defend. 

Tenure, not ownership, Mr. Collings says, is the fundamental fact 
on which the English land law rests* The only absolute owner of the 
soil of England is the King. Against this foundation principle the 
landed aristocracy, Mr. Collings says, have continuously and 


. unswervingly reacted. Their policy has been “to turn commonalty 


“into severalty, to ignore the rights of the community, to destroy all 
“joint and common ownership in the soil and_to turn the landlord into 
“a landowner.” 

The aim of the insurrection of 1381 was to thwart, if possible, this 
policy of the landlords of England. It was, in the best sense, a 
Conservative movement—that is to say, a movement of which the aim 
was to maintain every institution founded on justice and the rights of 
the people in their communal character as local bodies, while stopping 
the further growth of unjust encroachments and attempts to reaffirm 
the iniquities of a dying serfdom. 

To understand what the English villager dreaded, and had reason to 
dread, seeing what the temper of all the Parliaments had been since 


* “Land Reform,” Jesse Collings, M.P., p. 51. 
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the Black Death, we must not forget what the manorial system had 
meant for him during centuries, and how in the fourteenth cemtury he 
‘had only partially got his neck out of'its collar. What it meant for him 
may be realised in the fact that a lord was practically judge in his own 
court,“ and that his power in the earlier stages of the manorial 
extended to putting to death a recalcitrant tenant; + that, even in the 
fourteenth century it interfered with the most intimate relation of the 
human soul, its right to unite itself in wedlock with another soult on 
the ground that-the lord owned the body of every man and woman 
not free on the manor§ Such grievances came in the nature of 
things rarely, but the claim on a villein’s labour for three days a 
week with special work at request, was perpetual.|| And this work 
was not instead of rent, for the villager paid that in money, or in kind, 
or in more work. And this was by no means all the exaction to which 
he was liable T Mr. Seebohm gives a touching quotation from the 
bilingual dialogue of Ælfric. After answering questions as to the 
nature of his work the yrthling or ploughman thus concludes: “Ha! 
“ha! hard work it is! because I am mot free.” Thus the iron entered 
into the soul of our fathers.“ 

This was the cry of the Saxon serf, but i cry was ‘not less bitter, 
under the Plantagenets. Mr. Collings gives some touching songs of 
the time. Here is one: “All the land of England is moist with 
, “weeping. ... The fraud of the rulers prevails; peace ‘is trodden 
“under foot. Right and law lie asleep. . . . The wealth of the rich is 
“increased by exacting gifts; almost all the nobles spend their time 
“in contriving evil; the mad esquires delight in malice. Lo! the 
“rapacious men appear on every side.” tt 


IO. 


It may be impossible to show that there was any direct connection 
between the Insurrection and Wiclif’s “poor preachers,” but it does not 
follow that it lacked religious motives. The preaching up and down the 
country, for some time previous to insurrection, of men who were 
heartily in sympathy with the poor, must have had its effect, and that 
effect, considering what the Wiclif teaching really was, could not fail: 
to strengthen the faith of the people that they were right in struggling 
for social justice. For that thought alike animates Langland’s “Piers 
“Plowman,” Wiclifs “Civil Dominion,” and the Labourers’ Insurrection 
of 1381. Each of the three condemns in the severest manner “the 
“unjust steward.” And they all teach that every human being is 
entrysted with a certain stewardship from which, if he prove unfaithful, 
he may be cast out if the a to whom Christ has delegated his 

* Green, ch. v., sec. No) ° 
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power to judge and condemn. But who are they? Wiclif’s opponents 
at the fime of the Council of Constance accused him of saying, “The 
“people can, if it pleases, correct its rulers when they fall into some 
“fault.” The author of Piers Plowman evidently thought something 
like this, and the English labourers acted upon it in 1381. 

That one of the miseries of the. time, as of our own, was that all 
Christ taught had been frightfully confused by those who had 
professed to be its expositors and examples, is perfectly true, but 
simple-minded English villagers had sufficient spiritual insight to 
distinguish between the true and the false representatives of the 
Church. There had never probably been wanting men who, like 
Chaucer’s “Poor Parson,” preached in the spirit and in the very words 
of the Son of Man, and many such felt so deeply with the people that 
in the insurrection they became their leaders and suffered with them 
on the gallows. ; 

In what is called the “Poor Parson’s” tale, we have an echo of the 
very words of Jobn Ball’s famous sermon. A good deal could be given, 
but I have only room for a bnef quotation :— 

Those that they call thralls are God’s people; for humble folk are 
Chnist’s friends, they are familiarly with the Lord. Think also; of 
such seed as churls spring, of such seed spring lords; the churl can 
be saved as well as the lord. The same death that taketh the chur), 
that same death taketh the lord.* 

And for uttering similar self-evident truths nearly every historian 
introduces John Ball to his readers as. “the mad priest of Kent,” 
oblivious of the fact that “if love to his fellow-men, intense sympathy 
“with their sufferings, self-sacrifice even unto death for ideas of human 
“freedom, constitute heroism, then John Ball stands out as a hero of 
“the first rank, compared with whom the spurious claims of the so-called 
“order of chivalry of that day are as dross to gold.”"t And this charge 
of madness is the more absurd since John Ball was walking in a time- 
honoured way, the best teachers of the Catholic Church having from 
age to age uttered testimonies similar to his. 

Take Geiler von Kaisersberg, for example, who in the later part 
of the fifteenth century held for thirty years the office of. preacher at 
the Cathedral of Strasburg. According to Janssen, himself a 
dignitary of the Roman Church and an admirer of Geiler, this was the 
style in which that faithful preacher addressed the ruling classes : — 


O thou insensate depositary of power, from whence gettest thou 
thy disdain for him who is under thee? Is he not of the same value 
as thee? Art thou not made of the same clay as he? Has he been’ 

© baptised with water and thou with malmsey? O fool that thou art! f 
į ee w 
+ Seer E ig 
t “« L'Allemagne à a fin du Moyen Age.” J. Janssen. Vol.II,p.107. Geiler was 


called “The resounding Trumpet of Strasburg.” Janssen refers to him no less than 
35 tumes, sometimes devoting pages to him. 
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IV. E 

- That the historians who have sympathised with the English peaple 
in their endeavours to defeat, the attempt to refasten upon themi the 
yoke of servitude, have given us the true impression of the Insurrec- 
tion of 1381, rather than the one Professor Oman gives, would be seen 
to have something like scientific certainty if the comparative history 
of peasant insurrection all over the world was studied. 

: Towards the end of the Middle Ages, Feudalism had so far died out 
in Germany that the principle was widely accepted that one man ought 
not to belong to another. A modified serfdom, however, still 
prevailed, for a tenant could not throw up his land at pleasure, being 
bound to perform certain services and pay certain dues, the remains 
of the old order, when his ancestors were in real servitude. But these 
services and dues faithfully rendered, the small holdings of the 


husbandmen, as well as the larger ones of the free peasants, enjoyed a | 


certain fixity of tenure.* 
Possessing a communal administration elected by themselves, all 
villagers were expected to help in maintaining justice and peace. In 
the manorial court they assisted the judge by giving their views of the 
local Customs. In any matter that concerned the interests of the 
- whole village, they exercised the right of voting. When quarrels or 
debates occurred; the principle: All for one, one for all, “settled the 
“question, and this fraternity, founded on similarity of work and the 
“agrarian institution, constituted that rural association which the 
“peasant esteemed was the best, and which he preferred to every 
“other.” j 
This agrarian institution, as it appeared in Germany in the fifteenth 
century, was not a system of community of possessions, but of the 


common management of all the lands within the commune. The lands- 


devoted to tillage; although belonging to individuals, were worked 
according to a common arrangement under the direction of the village 
officials. What is this but the village community which Sir Henry 
Maine, Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Gomme have proved existed in 
England, and which Stepniak has described in his “Russia under the 
“Trars?” For whether found in England, Germany or Russia, the 
fundamental characteristics of the village community are the same, 


and agree with those of the village communities in India and other . 


parts of the world. 

The more we understand the village community, the better we are 
able to see why there was such force in these peasant risings, even 
when they were only local They were not a people broken up into 
atoms by competition and the little jealousies regulting therefrom, but 


* For an exhaustive account of the life and work of the German cultural classes 
in the fifteenth century see Janasen’s “ Germany,” Vol. I., Book IIl., 265-308. 
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a people who had learnt to feel and act as one body, having a common 
interes a common tradition, common rights and a common ideal of 
justice. 

The German peasant’s material prosperity was part of the general 
prosperity of the times, the result of the rapid growth ot trade. But 
it was working the ruin of the peasant, for ıt was the main cause why 
the lords were trying by every means to get out of their tenants more 
duties and services as the easiest way to maintain their position, 
challenged as it was by the rapid growth in wealth and luxury of the 
nouveaux riches.” Although the great majority of lords had shown 
themselves benign, some had long striven to re-establish, little by 
little, servitude among the numerous free peasants on their possessions, 
ceaselessly attempting by new pretexts to augment the tithes and 
forced labours.t The gradual substitution during the fifteenth 
century of the Roman law for the German law put a powerful weapon 
into the hands of the aggressive landlords, enabling them to obtain 
favourable decisions with reference to claims which had been so long 
in abeyance aş to seem extinct. The jurists, applying to Germany 
the laws of a pagan State based on slavery, furnished their patrons 
with the legal means to keep down a recalcitrant peasantry and to 
* prevent them from encroaching. They taught the lords how to 
confiscate the communal goods and how to raise new duties; how to 
restrain the nghts of the villagers in the woods, fields and pastures, 
even to the point of infringing on their right of usage.{ But what 
the rural people felt most of all was that in the Law Courts 
they could no longer watch over their own interests, but were 
compelled to accept the judgments of a foreign law they did not 
understand. Thus 


they entertained a special hatred for lawyers, whom they regarded as 
their worst enemies, much worse than the brigand knights.§ 


Add to the increasing character of these wrongs the Game laws, 
more intolerantly understood than ever, the growing burden of the 
mercenaries employed in intestine wars, and also the rapid progress 
of the many little courts in luxury, and we see how it came to pass that 
the electors themselves began to pity “the poor man” and to declare 
that “he was overloaded with services, tallages and taxes, and that he 
“was oppressed by the ecclesiastical and lay tribunals in an absolutely 
“exorbitant and iniquitous manner.”]] A summary of the grievances 
of the German husbandmen in a contemporary warning to the 
authorities asks: “Now could anything else but insurrection be 
“expected? "4 f 

The analogy between the English and German peasant insurrections 
= eect a aes oat 1, th 
+ Idem, Vol. IL ch i 45 7. Jan Vol. L, chap. 
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is complete. Both peoples had nearly arrived at liberty when the 
lords in both countries needing more money determined to reveve their 
long dormant claims and exactions. Iniquity, in consequence, 
established by laws of an unusually oppressive character, and in both 
cases persisted in for a,generation or more, drove the people at last 
in both countries to make a stand. All they asked was the simplest, 
the most elementary justice, the assurance that the position attamed 
by their own self-denial and the occasional awakenings of the 
consciences of their oppressors should not be taken from them. What 
“the Twelve Articles” demanded was a Magna Charta, which treated 
the Redemption of Mankind by Jesus Christ as a reality, and as the 
basis of human rights and of justice among men.* 

It has been shown that religion in its deepest meaning lay at the 
very roots of the English peasant insurrection. It was its justifer. 
Piers Plowman felt in his conscience he was doing right. A. fine 
example is Wiliam Grindcobbe, who died as nobly as any martyr for 
the cause of the people.t And thus it has ever been, the more just 
Christian souls at the close of the middle ages Saw’ Feudalism was 
dying, and ardently looked fot the coming of the pope into their 
inheritance. 

In 1476 a book was published called “The Reformation of the 
“Emperor Sigismund,” written by a secular priest in 1438, which was 
widely read, new editions appearing in 1480 and 1497, and its influence 
being greater than ever in 1520. This book Janssen says might be 
called the “Trumpet of the Peasant War.” 

It declared that the authorities spiritual and temporal so utterly 
neglected their duty that it was necessary to do away with them, and 
to re-organise all things according to justice, and to do this work the 
little and the humble were called. “Is it not,” the writer exclaims, 


beyond all one ever heard of, that in Holy Christendom it is actually 
necessary to remind Christians that the man who has the audacity to 
say to his brother, ‘‘ Thou belongest to me,” commits an abominable 
crime? Think‘of it well. Our Lord God by his wounds, by his 
death voluntarily submitted to for our sins, has paid our ransom and 
has delivered us from all the chains which hold us captive, so that 
henceforth no one has the right to raise himself above his brothers. 
We are all equally emancipated and are free, the nobles as the 
common people, the rich as the poor, the great as the little. He 
who believes and is baptised is a member of Christ Jesus. Let every 
one thoroughly understand that he who dares to claim rights of 
property over Christians, his brothers, is by that very fact no longera . 
Christian, but sets himself against Christ and sins against all God's 
commandments. ‘If a noble contradicts this truth, it is necessary to 
suppress him; if an abbey denies it, that abbey must be destroyed 
* See “ Anabaptism,” by the present writer, where the Twelve’Articles are given, 
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from top to bottom, and to do this would bea work of piety. We 

owght not to tolerate anyone, priest or laic, who elevates himself 

over others.* 
Such an utterance as this, with such sermons as Geiler von Kaiser- 
berg preached, show that even if ıt could be certainly demonstrated 
that Lollardism and Anabaptism had nothing to do with the insurrec- 
tions in England and Germany, those insurrections did not want in 
either country for a deep and wide basis in Catholic Christianity. The 
prelates, abbots and ecclesiastical landlords might ignore that fact, 
but many of the poor secular clergy and of the monastics recognised 
it, and in both insurrections several of the leaders had originally been 
priests or monks. 

The German lords employed the same kind of troops as the lords 
did in England—mercenaries; and seeing the temper the former 
discovered they were not likely to be behind the latter in giving leave 
to the condottieri, as they did, to go even to the length of beheading and 
mutuation.t The number put to death in England deeply impressed 
the tnumphing-party, but though an atrocious revenge, it was small 
compared to the butchery and massacre that occurred in Germany. 
There have been many cruel tyrants in history, but none surely more 
“revoltingly brutal than the German princes in 1525. Contemporary 
calculations give 100,000 to 150,000 peasants as perishing in battle:or 
otherwise. But it was in the subsequent executions and mutilations 
that we see how a bad conscience makes men cowardly and cruel. Their 
exterminatory terrorism shows on what they believed their position as 
rulers and landowners really rested. 

Mr. Jesse Collings takes an optimistic view of the results of the 
Insurrection of 1381. “John Ball,” he says, “had sounded the death- 
“knell of slavery in every form” And he quotes Hallam as saying: 
“From henceforth we find little notice of villeinage in Parliamentary 
“records, and there seems to have been a rapid tendency towards its 
“abolition.” Perhaps the lords did to some extent really see the 
matter in the serious light Stubbs does in his Constitutional History, 
and considered “this rising of the Commons a most portentous 
“phenomenon,” and that although nipped in the bud that time, it 
might be too much for them when it occurred again. -They could not 
but reflect that they were not more than 10 per cent. of the nation, and 
that they were only just beginning to be really Anglicised; that, in 
fact, with all their possessions there was a weakness in their position 
which was not the case with that of the German lords, who had the 
prestige of ages of possession, and were of the same race as the 
peasants. These circumstances account for the immediate results of 
the defeat in eae being so very much less disastrous than in 
Germany. 
aia Vol IL, ch. 1. p 
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There the change to the peasants was sad in the extreme. Life to 
them became rough and miserable, and worst of all they wefe driven 
back into serfdom. The lords exacted from them what they would, 
there was no work they could not be forced to do.* What the aim 
of the lords everywhere was may be seen in the rural history of 
Mecklenburg, where in 1606 the Grand Duke decreed that the peasants 
should no longer have a perpetual right to the lands they held and for 
which they paid a fixed rent, but be considered as so bound to, 
the land that while paying rent and other dues they could be removed 
to any part of the estate, or be sold with it to another lord Holding 
_ land by grant or from tithe immemorial was henceforth to give no 

right of perpetual leasehold’ Thus in the seventeenth century we 
see the German peasants, even outside the scope of the Peasant War, 
sinking into hopeless serfdom, and this continued to be the condition 
of things at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Then a trumpet sounded lotider than that which proclaimed the 
right of the common man in Germany to liberty, a trumpet whose 
reverberations were heard throughout Christendom proclaiming 
Liberty and Light, Equality and Brotherhood. When the rulers of 
Germany saw their peoples welcomed the French Revolution, they 
awoke to some sense of the danger there was in continumg such 
abominable invasions of all the rights and feelings of humanity. . 
And early in the nineteenth century the Prussian Government deter- 
mined to emancipate the peasants and make them small landholders. 
“But who, then, the lords asked, is to cultivate our lands? If you 
emancipate our peasants and give them land of their own, where are \ 
we to get the labour required on our estates? The question was one the 
Prussian Government was not prepared to answer, so it contented itself 
with a general act of emancipation and the creation of a select class of 
peasants who were endowed with land and the means of working it. 

Has this much vaunted creation of an agrarian middle class in 
Germany solved the rural question? I have already shown in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,t in an article on the “Prussian Rural 
“Labourer,” that so far from doing this it has created a vast class of 
' landless labourers whose position is worse than ever. In the most 
agricultural portion of Germany, Eastern Prussia, agricultural labourers 
were, before 1810, so few in number as to be scarcely noticeable; in 
little more than fifty years they numbered 2,000,000, and must at 
least be 3,000,000 to-day. And this class, to be reckoned by millions, 
is, from whatever point of view we look at it, miserable and degraded § 
This has been described very fully by several German authorities. 
I must here content myself with quoting one, Pastor Wittenberg, of 


* Janssen, Vol. II, ch v. p. 607. t 
Pace Die oo Befreiung und die Gras, ae band andia? G. F, ee 1887 ` 


eil, 28 
§ Ample scoot or thins is given in the article on the Prussian Rural Labourer already 
mentioned. 
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the Inner Mission, who says: “The agricultural labourer is almost as 
“much asslave as the old serf was. He must work fiom moming to 
“night; if he does not, he must go or be driven from the soil”* 

To return to England and the question of the results of the 
Insurrection of 1381. Notwithstanding the terrible threats put into 
King Ruichard’s, mouth, it does not appear that the lords felt 
encouraged to persist long in their terrorising policy. Their violent 
words and actions show them to have been deserving of the 
reproach levelled at the German lords: “Hares at the outset, they 
“became tigers in the end.” Their refusal to listen to a mild 
suggestion of the Government that it might be well to enfranchise 
the serfs, was expressed in terms almost comic in their violence. 
“The King,” they said, “could not take their’ goods without 
“their consent, and this consent they had never given, nor 
“never would give, if they all died in one day.” They reaffirmed 
the Statute of Labourers, adding still heavier penalties, and trying in 
every way to tighten the chains in which they held the workers. But 
the times were entirely against them. England shared in the general 
prosperity of North-Western Europe in the fifteenth century. In days 
when a lamb could be bought for 1s. 6d, and a calf for 2s., and a 
quarter of wheat for 6s, a hen for 2d, 20 eggs for 1d, a pound of 
butter for td, and of cheese for 3{d, a labourer earning 4d a day 
was a rich man. Chief Justice Fortescue tells us that in 1442 English 
labourers were clothed throughout in good woollens, and that their 
bedding and other furniture was of wood and that in great store. 

Thus there is apparent support for Mr. Jesse Collings’ belief that the 
Great Revolt of 1381 did good to the English agricultural labourer. 
And yet when we reflect that the labourer gained nothing politically 
or socially by it, but lost ground in both directions, and that in the 
course of the succeeding history this was manifested by a falling lower 
and lower, alternating with periods, stationary or occasionally slightly 
improving, until the labourer’s descent reached its nadir in the twenties 
and thirties of the last century, we can only conclude that the great 
insurrection did good as a forcible protest always does. But had it come 
to an actual battle, and had the labourers been as completely defeated 
as the German peasants were, then the English peasant would have 
gone down as rapidly as his German. brother did However, both 
attempts ended in defeat, and in the long run the rural workers in both 
countries sank into an almost equally deplorable condition. 

Lolardism came to staunch the wo of England’s soul in 1381, 
as Anabaptism came to console and reanimate the German soul 


* "Hebnung der Sittlichkeit auf dem Lande,” H. Wittenberg, p. 101. The full 
meaning of the fall of the German Rural Worker can only be realised by a study of an 
important work published ip 1895 by the German Association for the Promotion of 
Morality, on the Sex Morality of the Evangelical Rural People in the German 
Empire, and from which I bave -largely quoted in the Article on the Prussian 
Labourer in the CONTEMPORARY of 1899. ; 
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crushed to the ground in 1528, How,it did this I have shown else- 
where; what Hanska von Stdtzingen cried out to the people as he was 


being led to execution may be taken as an example of the kind of | 


consolation Anabaptism afforded. “Be courageous and undaunted, 
“thou little worm Jacob. Although Pharaoh seeks thy life, it is 
“nevertheless a light affliction. The Red Sea will open Does 
“Pharaoh pursue, thee? He shall there come to his end.” Naturally 
the authorities both in England and Germany never felt sure 
that another peasant insurrection would not burst out, unless in 
the one country they extirpated tLollardism and in the other 
Anabaptism. Hence the atrocious persecutions both had to endure. 
These were so severe that nearly every document which would have 
enabled us fully to Boi these extraordinary movements has 
perished. 

What was Lollardiam } To put together the scraps that remain, 
mostly misinterpretations, would not help much. The aims of the man 
who was its father in God, John Wiclif, the known effects of his 
teaching in Bohemia, the higher spirit of the time in England, and that 
of all such movements in all times and every land, sympathetically 
considered, enable us to say with confidence that it was born of that 
divine desire which in ages peculiarly false and corrupt makes men 
and women seek above all things to return to the fountain of truth and 
‘justice; and in such times this cannot. be done without exciting the 
fear and rage of those who have risen to the highest places in 
consequence of these very conditions of falsehood and injustice, and 
who are accordingly their most determined maintainers. 

When the two archbishops took the traitorous and usurping 
, Lancaster by the hand and placed him on the throne, they did it with 
the understanding that he would extirpate Lollardism That Parlia- ` 
mént supported this shows that Lollardism was no mere attempt to 
prevent the so-called Church getting hold of the landed property of 
-he country, but the religion of the people of the country, and as 
such, opposed to all unjust stewards and cheats of every kind. 
This religion of the people takes different forms from age to age, 
but it is always there deep in the heart of the true worker, and in times 
of stress it takes a positive form, and. offering itself as an integral 
Gospel, having the promise of the life that now is as well as that which 
is to come, it maintains the people’s faith in the ultimate: triumph of 
justice. That triumph will be reached as its earlier steps have been 
- by a series of Calvaries: “Jesus Christ,” ag Pascal said, “is crucified 

“until the end of the world.” 

If we could continue this comparative method by E for 
example, peasant insurrections in France, beginning with that of the 
second century, when the Theban legion preferred to be slaughtered 
rather than slaughter their fellow Christians, that in Normandy in the 
tenth century, and that in France in 1358, we should find, I -believe, 
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that their causes were similar to those of all other peasant insurrec- 
tions, arfd their effect, in every case, to render the labourmng man’s 
condition worse than it was. 

Left to the growth of better social ideals by the gradual elevation of 
the human conscience, the position of the rural labourer tends slowly 
to improve. Attempts to secure justice by local insurrections invari- 
ably lead to defeat and ruin, and the most just cause in the world is, as 
we have sten, thrown back 500 years. . 

| The meek shall inherit the earth. 


RICHARD HEATH. 


‘MANET AND MONET. 


‘BATTLE between the ancient and modern books appears to 
us nowadays too great an absurdity to be matter for concem 
to men of taste and learning. Why should not a battle between 
ancient and modern paintings seem equally absurd? The controversy 
anent the French Impressionists has lasted well nigh a quarter of a 
century, and still there is an Irishman ready to trail his coat and. whirl 
his shillelagh. Mr. George Moore, for example, has recently made 
the fantastic statement that “the whole method of painting has, 
“changed within the last hundred years ;” Greuze, he thinks, was the 
innovator. A little while ago it was customary-to trace the descent 
of the Impressionists through Constable and Turner, but this it would 
seem is now an old-fashioned theory; Mr. Moore will have none of it. 
“No very special discernment is required,” he writes, scornfully, “to 
“understand that Turner and Constable, painters whose desire was a 
“world of shadow, could not have any close mterest for men whose aim 
“was to exhibit a world of light.” Yet M. Mauclair, a high priest, 
has traced Monet’s artistic lineage through ans Watteau, Turner 
and Montcell. . 
The devout worshippers of Manet, Monet and their school are so 
little in sympathy with those who are repelled by their work that it 
often seems hopeless to discover any common ground between them. 


` Yet there should surely be a modus vivendi among all who love fine - 


painting, and I was tempted to think it might be found in the Faure 
collection of Manet’s pictures recently exhibited in London. To see’ 
these pictures again was not only a keen intellectual pleasure, but 
one was reminded of the value of Manet’s early period, before he had 
definitely associated himself with Monet and adopted in landscape 
Monet’s method of painting sunlight ` It must be remembered that 
this period, up to 1870 or thereabouts, represents fifteen years of the 
artist’s life, perhaps his prime. Surely few could deny in looking at 
these pictures that Manet was a great painter. How refreshing in 
“Le Bon Bock” to see Frans Hals come to life again! It is not an 
imitation, it is Hals himself. “Le Liseur,” without doubt, is in the 
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grand style.. “Le Port de Bordeaux” is as sympathetic a study of 
crowded shipping as can be found, the clutter of ships and masts is 
indicated clearly, yet without the particularity which would prevent 
our appreciating the effect from a distance. How interesting to note 
in “La* Plage de Boulogne-sur-mer,” and the two water colours “Mer 
“agitte” and “Mer calme? how much Whistler was indebted to 
Manet, and in the portrait of M. Rochefort to recognise a corre- 
sponding obligation of Mr. Sargents. In the still life, “La Brioche” 
and “Les Péckes,” there is as unusual a charm as in Fantin-Latour’s 
flower pieces “Le Buveur d Absinthe,” too frankly painted pour 
épater les bourgeois perhaps, is marred by the legs of the standing 
figure, the legs and feet of a marionette, such as are to be seen also 
in one of the figures in the picture of wandering musicians in the 
Durand-Ruel collection. Yet how fine the colour, that wondrous 
“golden brown which pervades the pictures and redeems the 
grotesqueness of the form. 

In their vain efforts to find a common denominator for Manet, 
Monet and Degas the devotees assert that the substitution of 
character for beauty is the essential feature of the Impressionist move- 
ment, but shirk the definitions. They might have avoided all their 
difficulties had they adopted Mr. Swinburne’s dictum, that art makes 
the manner of doing a thing the essence of the thing done. The idea 
has long been’a commonplace of poets and painters, and the platitudes 
of genius are generally the gospels of the faithful But M. Mauclair, 
in the endeavour to establish his distinction between character and 
beauty, flounders hopelessly in the slough of subjective and objective 
until we wonder whether the wnter’s vagueness is designed to conceal 
his confusion of thought. He would have us believe, too, that before 
Manet painted, a distinction was drawn between noble and ignoble 
subjects for a picture, artists of the first rank being debarred from 
painting the latter. But when these enthusiasts claim that Manet and 
Degas created a new style and school by their frequent choice of 
common scenes or ugly incidents, they pierce the dykes and sink 
Holland beneath the ocean. Who knew better than Qstade that 
scenes in themselves grotesque or common could be represented as _ 
lovely harmonies in colour? But do they look at the Dutchmen? 
“What remains of Ruysdael,” exclaims Mr. Moore, “is the grave and 
“noble mind set forth in symbols of grey sky and brown woods, but 
“the student will never look into those brown woods and grey skies 
“for instruction in the art of painting.” He would seem only to know 
the Scandinavian Ruysdael of our National Gallery, not the painter 
who revelled in the blue skies that arch the bleaching fields of 
Haarlem, or felt the passion of the impending storm in that 
marvellous picture “Riviergesicht bij Wijk bij Duurstede?” 

It is unfortunate that some who pose as connoisseurs should mislead 
public opinion, so far as they have influence, by the expression of 
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undiscriminating sanitation: If I and those who think with me are 
prepared frankly to admit that several of the pictures of © Teniers, 
whose work in general we admire, are disgusting, we expect M. 
Mauclair, Mr. Dewhurst and others to acknowledge with no less 
candour that Degas’ picture of washerwomen ironing is disgusting. 

ere is nothing in the manner of doing this thing which is fine; the 
colour is crude, the peculiar cleverness of draughtsmanship which often 
characterises Degas’ ballet dancers is not exhibited, and our objections 
to the representation of a gaping mouth are set forth with irresistible 
- force in Lessing’s treatise on the Laokoon. But the master may pamt 
as he will, the faithful will defend his work against all comers. So, 
too, with certain childish crudities of Cezanne’s. It reminds one of 
those undiscriminating admirers of the poets, who, ghoul-like, disinter 
the indifferent work which their idols had consigned to oblivion. 


Beauty must still be a canon of art, though genius may extend its , 


borders, may educate the taste to an appreciation of a beauty hitherto 
disregarded. What beauty is is a matter of f rather than of 
knowledge, and attempts to defme it generally to such extra- 
ordinary and lamentable distinctions as are drawn by Burke, as, for 
instance, that the oak, the ash and the elm are not beautiful, being toe 
robust. If we argue that abstract beauty does not exist, and are 
forced to consider it as entirely subjective, we must admit the 
existence of beauty in things which give pleasure to the lowest types 


of humanity. In the description of the loves of Tquassouw and , 


Knonmquaiha, a satire ascribed to Lord Chesterfield, is to be found 
the reductio ad absurdum of this view. The Hottentot lover was 
struck with the glossy hue of his bride’s complexion, “which shone 
“like the jetty down on the black hogs of Hessaqua, he was ravished 
“with the prest gristle of her nose, and his eyes dwelt with admiration 

“on the flaccid beauties of her breasts)...” Beauty, then, exists 
objectively. If the human race were swept away certain objects would 
still have grace or vigour of form, for example, while others would be 
amorphous. ‘The triumph of the painter is, not only to reproduce 
beauty which is obvious to a cultivated taste, but to depict objects m 
themselves unlovely in a manner which is beautiful What touch- 


stone shall we apply for peaaiyr Since it is a matter of feeling the | 


poets may help us :— 
Under the arch of Life, where love and death, 
Terror and mystery guard her shrine, I saw 
Beauty enthroned; and though her gare struck awe, 
I drew it in as simply as my breath. i 
' Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath, 
The sky and sea bend on thee,—which can draw, 
` By sea or sky or woman, to one law, : 
The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath. l 


One ¢ can repeat these lines before many of Monet’s landscapes, and 


t 
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some of Manet’s, and feel that they answer to the touchstone. It 1s 
more difftcult to supply a test for the manner in which a painting 1s 
executed. Technical knowledge, it need hardly be said, is not 
necessary, however desirable. A comparison will illustrate how 
great may be the difference in manner. In England, unhappily, the 
prevailing desire is for sentimentality, or for a story, and the “Soul's 
“Awakening,” by Mr. Sant, prints of which sell like hot cakes, fulfils 
both desires) We all know this picture, which cries out to us, 
“Observe, in what an ecstasy is this maiden! Be sure her thoughts 
“are very holy, far from earth and its corrupting influences.” Yet she 
is a little over-dressed and be-jewelled, this maiden, and the cynic 
wonders whether the fervour which impels her to clasp the finely- 
bound Bible and glance upward to the ceiling will induce her to sell 
all she has and give it to the poor. The painting of the picture is the 
last thing which sentimentahst or cynic can consider, it is in some sort 
* represented in paint, and there an end. What is it, on the contrary, 
that one says when arrested by “Le Ltseur” of Manet? “How pearly 
“are those greys; what beauty in that subdued colour!” We admire 
the beauty of the painting and rejoice in the painter’s skill 
, Elementary considerations are these, doubtless, but since a great 
proportion of the British public is still looking out for its story in the 
‘picture galleries it is worth while to reiterate them. Man’s craving 
for a story must be satisfied with books and the spoken word ; he must 
come to the artist, not for a story, but for skill and beauty. his is the 
initial diffculty for Englishmen, and it is so hard for them to over- 
come that sentimental pictures by ladies are bought every day in this 
country, while sterling work is neglected and artists go hungry. In 
two cases recently painters of vigour and onginality exhibited their 
works in London and sold not a single picture, and this experience 
will be repeated as long as the attitude of the monied public remains 
that of the frame-maker, who said, “How wonderful well a picture do 
“set off a frame, to be sure.” 

It is not easy, either, for English people to appreciate the modern 
artist’s desire for detachment, and it is in this respect that Manet is 
sometimes so difficult for them to understand. In “Eva Gonsalés” 
the painter would seem to say, “ You shall see this woman objectively ; 
“you shall not be stirred by your senses or your associations; you 
“shall see just what would be seen by the eye if a sponge could first 
“be wiped across the brain” This picture is the Madame Bovary of 
painting; it is a conscious effort of the artist’s to achieve complete 
detachment from his subject, to do for the sight what Flaubert did 
for the mind. It is a supremely interesting attempt, but the result is 
not so interesting, the picture lacks the completeness of the book. It 
might even be argued,-whimsically, that it is an attempt to compete 
with the art of letters, and that it has that very quality dubbed aca 
which the Impressionists despise. 


` 
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- But landscape is the most characteristic work of the school What. 
distinguishes the landscape painting of Monet and Manet from that 
of the past? Since the most extravagant claims are made on their 
behalf—witness Mr. Moore with his revolution in the whole method of 
painting—it should be something very distinctive. Is it that they gave 
up glazes and painted “solid”? Mr. Moore himself concedes that 
this was no innovation Is it that they did not paint their landscapes 
over a ground plan of black and white, as some of the Dutch masters 
did? Neither did Turner, nor the modern Dutch school, Mauve, 
Maris or Israels, nor the Barbizon school. Some say; M. Mauclair 
among them, that the Impressionists have for the first time based 

painting on laws of science, by which we are to understand optics. 
When we examine the contention, it amounts to this, that they have 
at times adopted two methods, the juxtaposition of touches of the 
prismatic colours in order to produce the effect of brilliant light é 
shining upon an object, and the painting of complementary colours in 
shadows. The first, though not the second, practice may be 
acknowledged as an innovation, but it is not based én the science of 
optics. Optics teaches us that white ght is composed of the prismatic 
rays, but by no means that a surface bright with sunlight is bright tq 
our eyes because the prismatic colours are reflected from it to unite in 
white light when they reach the eyeball. On the contrary, the theory 
to which the world subscribes is that objects derive their colour from 
the power they possess to absorb certain of the prismatic rays and to 
reject others. These rejected or reflected rays we call the colour of 
the object.. It is therefore.a convention for painters to depict biight 
surfaces by touches of the prismatic colours. 

The Impressionists have sometimes very charmingly produced the 
illusion of bright light by this means, Pisarro especially, but there is 
but a limited range of subjects which can be treated in this way. I 
write upon a lonely Norfolk coast, and looking often at a strip of 


- brown sand in the sunlight I remember how Whistler painted such an 


effect, and Mauve, and how it was as impossible for them as it would 
have been for the Norwich school themselves to reproduce the effect 
by touches of the prismatic colours. I look upon a grove of Norfolk 
beeches, despite all sunlight richly dark with nuts, and know well that 
Crome’s was the method. Who paints dark trees today? M. 
Harpignies has done so, Herr Bicklin, a clever painter of our own, Mr. 
Oliver Hall, and many another. Certainly no claim to have 
revolutionised the art of painting can be supported by so occasional a 
method of technique. 

To see the complementary cojours in shadows, and in sunlight, too, 
is no new thing. In his conversations with Goethe, Eckermann relates 
that one day while they were looking at some vivid yellow erocuses 


they both noticed that the earth around them seemed all at once to - 


be covered with violet spots. The device was adopted by other 
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painters befgre the Impressionists; but again, the range of subjects 
which lend themselves to this treatment is limited. Fantin-Latour, in 
his figure pieces, and many other modern painters have painted 
shadow as the darker shade of a colour seen in light The man in 
the sfreet, if the street be a boulevard, may see for himself that at 
night the shadows of trees cast by- the yellow gas lamps upon the 
pavement are faintly blue. But in sunlight upon a lawn, is it the 
ndrmal impression of mankind to see then in a tree’s shadow comple- 
mentary colours? The question suggests others—for instance, whether 
a-normal man exists, and, if so, whether his faulty perceptions would 
enable him to see delicacy of colour until he was instructed to look 
for it. It would take too long to follow up such trains of thought; it 
` will sufħce to note that Marvell’s expression, “a green thought in a 
“green shade,” has become proverbial, from which we may fairly draw 
the inference that it is a common experience. to see the shadows of 
trees on grass as green. 

It would be natural to suppose from what has been written of the 
French Impressionists that until their advent all painters had repre- 
sented shadow as the negation of light Such a supposition is based 
«on a singular confusion of thought. Let us consider for a moment 
the brown shadows which many men see in nature, particularly after 
sun-down. It is brown which the Impressionists especially hate, the 
old brown tree beloved of Sir George Beaumont, the brown shadows 
of the earlier Dutch painters) Yet the brown rays reflected from a 
surface which absorbs all others are as truly rays of light as are rays 
of any of the bnghter colours which moderns may paint in their 
shadows. The negation of light is black, and black only, and 
curiously enough we often find black shadows in our Manet of the 
earlier period, as fn the fine picture of the beggar in the Durand-Ruel 
collection. In Degas, too, we sometimes find an inordinate love of 
black. Painters have always and inevitably painted shadows as spots 
of colour, except when they have painted them in pure black It is 
the custom to write nowadays as if the darker colours were not colours 
at all, and as if they were not to be seen in nature. 

Mr. Clausen has called attention to a well-known practice of 
Turner’s, to enhance the colour of his sky by a dark pine tree in the 
foreground, sacrificing the colour of the tree for the sake of accenting 
its value and warmth “The old landscape painter’s device of a 
“brown tree,” he adds, “is used for the same end—to make the blue 
“of the sky and distance more luminous and beautiful; and this is also 
“the reason for the dark brown foreground usual in old landscapes.” 
All such methods, whether of ancients or moderns, whether the brown 
tree or brown shadows, or the shadows striped with blue, rose-madder 
and so forth, stand upôn the same footing. A convention is offered, 
and it must be judged by its result One method is not more right 
than the other, or, rather, both methods may be right if they succeed 
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in producing an illusion. Among other extravagances we: are some- 
times told that chiaroscuro is dead, though in the next “ breath, 
perhaps, the critic is praising “Las Meninas” of Velasquez. Degas 
himself has given us an excellent example of chiaroscuro in his picture 
of the rehearsal at the Foyer de la Danse. Even that most fant&stical 
example of chiaroscuro, which was intended by the painter-to repre- 
sent daylight but .which all ‘the world has accepted as torchlight, 
. Rembrandt’s “Night Watch,” remains one of the great paintings of the 
world, for which many of us would sacrifice most of the works o the 
Impressionists. 

Monet and his aaa to produce certain effects have placed ae 
mentary colours side by side to enhance their brilliancy, but no one 
will contend that this is the law the discovery of which has revolu- 
tionised the art of painting. It is related by M. Blanc that Delacroix, 
when occupied one day in working upon a yellow drapery, fell into 
despair because he could not give the colour the brilliancy he desired. 
At last he exclaimed, “How did Rubens and ‘Veronese manage to get 
“their yellow so beautiful and brilliant?” Determined to find out, he 
_ sent for a voiture in order to'go to the Louvre. It was in 1830, and 
in those days many of the Parisian cabriolets were painted canary» 
yellow. One of these was brought*to the door and Delacroix sallied 
out, but just as he was mounting the yellow vehicle he stopped short, 
noticing to his surprise that the shadow which it cast was violet. He 
at once discharged the coachman and returned to his studio rejoicing, 
to put his,discovery into practice. But” Rubens had made the 
discovery before him. The Venetian secret is still the name given 
to that marvellous knowledge whereby Titian produced his glowing 
harmonies, And when we are asked by M. Mauclair to admire the 
originality of Monet and his school, because in their work blue and 
orange often predominate, do we not remember Vermeer of Delft? 
The most that can be said for the Impressionists in this respect is that 
they have applied the method of the old figure painters more largely 
to landscape painting than had_ hitherto obtained. They are not 
always justified in the result, however. The Dutch and English land- 
scape pamters knew well that red gave vivid quality to their green 


trees and meadows, and in rural scenes have accustomed us to see cow-. 


herd or woodman in scarlet jacket. Monet paints the red tulips in the 
fields by Haarlem, and we can see ORE but red; a fleeting glance 
gives us pleasure; we think 


O flowers si with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem \ \ 
- To set the hills on fire, 


but our eyes cannot rest long upon the picture without being dazzled. 
Among the landscapes in which this method has been adopted none 
deserves more attention than Mr. Arnesby Brown’s “After Rain,” 


j 
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exhibited at the New Gallery a year ago. A storm cloud is passing 
over, having shed some of its liquor, and from under it the sun gleams 
out,—it is the magic gleam which lasts but a few moments It is a 
marvellous effect that is j and it owes its success to the 
proximity of the two chief colours, yellow and violet. We are grateful 
to the painter for the beauty of his work, yet none the less we feel 
that in fixing permanently upon the canvas an effect which is in its 
„essence transient, he has not given us the truest representation of 
nature. Each time we look at the picture the force of the impression 
we receive from it is weakened. To depict as permanent that which 
is transitory-is indeed to petrify nature. It is akin to the representa- 
tion in sculpture of an arrested action, the uplifted sword which we 
know will never fall l 

The chief fault of the Imptessionists is that their painting of 
nature is-not representative. They are content with a comer of 
nature. Pan, who haunted brake and thicket and shady water-course, 
is not their Gog. Their view of the world tallies with the hymn- 
writers forecast of Heaven, 


No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon. 


L 


In the art schools it is the practice sometimes to draw the skinned 
figure. Some of these drawings have beauty; the quivering nerves 
and muscles which animate the human frame are revealed in their 
graceful lines and admirable fitness. But we do not wish to look 
long upon the picture; it is not perfect. The analogy is not a fair one, 
for surely few could resist the charm and freshness of vision exhibited 
in the best landscapes of the Impressionists ; but when we are told that 
their method of painting a world in which there are no cool shadows 
has revolutionised the art of painting, we are tempted to retort that 
they have not lifted the veil, but stripped the skin from Truth. 


ARTHUR P. NICHOLSON. 
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IS THE REGULAR ARMY TOO LARGE OR 
TOO SMALL? 


LTHOUGH many causes contributed to the complete over- 
throw of the Conservative Government at the last General 
Election, and although there can be no doubt that of these causes the 
Education Act of 1902 was by far the greatest, yet there can be 
equally no doubt that many thoughtful electors who had hitherto» 
supported successive Conservative administrations were profoundly 
shocked at the numerous instances which came to light of the 
ineficiency of the Regular Army, and seriously alarmed at the 
enormous increase, an. increase which appeared likely to become a 
permanent one, in the size of the annual Army Estimates. 

That the Conservative Government was aware of the feeling 
throughout the country in regard to their mismanagement of the 
Regular Army it is impossible to deny when one remembers the 
almost feverish anxiety they displayed in trying to nght themselves 
with the country by sacrificing one War Minister after another in 
order to appease the popular indignation. | 

So long as politics in this country consists in the constant struggle 
for power between two or more „great Parties, so long will the 
nominees of either Party meet with admiration and abuse far beyond 
their deserts.) Few War, Ministers have been subjected to such~ 
scathing criticism as Mr. Brodrick, yet it is to him that we.owe the 
first intelligent application of the essentially sound maxim that, in a 
hired Army, we should pay a man according to his value as a man- 
slayer. .Mr. Cardwell also, a victim at the time to most bitter and 
irrational abuse, has since been acclaimed, both by the most brillant 
of our living soldiers and by a highly popular War Minister, as having 
been undoubtedly the greatest civilian organiser we have ever had at 
the War Office. 

It is a curious fact, however, that the Corlservative Govérnment 
appeared to consider that the whole of the dissatisfaction displayed at 
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the public that the Army was not large enough, and consequently the 
Governfhent seem to have considered that the only way to still the 
outcry was to devote the whole of their energies towards the numerical 
increase of the Army and the production of masses of papers intended 
to prove that it was an efficient fighting machine. 

That, in taking this view, the late Government had entirely misread 
the motives which induced the public annoyance at their Army policy, 
the extraordinary overthrow of members of the Cabinet at the General 
Election, and the almost complete disappearance of that brigade of 
military members of Parliament, the attendance to whose advice had 
pushed the Government along the road to ruin, sufficiently attests. 

The reason for this display of feeling on the part of the country is 
not far to seek. It has its origin in the deep distrust invariably felt 
by our ancestors, too often with complete justice, of the motives for 
the upkeep of a standing Army. The greater power now exercised 
by the representatives of the people over those who immediately 
control the fighting machine has rendered these fears unnecessary, but 
that these fears have not yet been entirely eradicated there is no option 
but toadmit. Then, too, the public could not forget, in spite of the 
dust which was being constantly cast in its eyes, that the Army which 
had put 200,000 men into the field 7,000 miles from home was raised, 
equipped and maintained by the machinery devised by Mr. Cardwell 
and Lord Wolseley, and that this Army cost, in time of peace, no more 
than £20,000,000 a year. When, therefore, the public found that, after 
the conclusion of peace, they were to be asked to spend annually a 
sum of 430,000,000 upon an article which the service members of 
Parliament themselves denounced as bemg totally unfit for war, and 
when the most popular of our marshals openly declared that-the size 
of the Regular Army should be raised to half a million of men, an 
increase of 130,000 men over and above what we were already paying 
for, it is small wonder that many thinking electors of small incomes, 
already paying 13. 3d. income tax, should have wavered in their 
allegiance to the Conservative Party. 

It was not either as if those who advocated this great additional 
expenditure were prepared to admit that the extra forces, when raised, 
would be sufficient to enable the Regular Army to maintain a struggle 
with the Armies of one of the Great Powers with the slightest chance 
of success. It would, in fact, in view of the size of modern armaments, 
be absurd to attempt to prove such a statement. The public, therefore, 
„were brought face to face with the natural question: If this large 
increase will not protect us in time of war, what on earth is the use 
of it ın time of peace? To this question no adequate answer was given 
by the Conservative Government, and its silence made its probable 
defeat at the polls an absolute certainty. ` 

The whole question as to what is the proper strength for our Regular 
Army is, in fact, dependent for its answer on the previous decision as 
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to whether such Army is intended to protect us from the attack of one 
of the Great Powers, or only to defend the Empire from the’ assaults 
of inferior Powers and from: any disloyal movement from within. That 
recent Governments have made no attempt to place us on either one 
plane or the other a very brief study of their Army Estimates will 
quickly reveal. | 

Let us, for the sake of argument, take the Estimates for 1905 as 
being typical of the opinions of the late Government, those’ for 1906 
naturally bearing some trace of the work accomplished by Mr. Haldane 
during the few months he had then been in office. On examining 
these we find that there were in the United Kingdom at that time 
over 156,000 men of the Regular Army. Out of this large number 
we are told that a small “striking force” is to be maintained. Of the 
size of this striking force there are several estimates, but the majority 
of opinions place it at about 25,000 men, leaving, therefore, over 
130,000 men available for other duties. Now, allowing on the most 
liberal scale for the provision (in an intelligent manner) of depôts and 
the garrisoning of the permanent fortresses, there mut remain a very 
large surplus. Considering that these 150,000 men included 85 
battalions of Infantry, 18 regiments of Cavalry, and 117 batteries of 
Horse and Field Artillery, we cannot be accused of exaggeration in 
computing that, after allowing for the striking force and for the 
garrisons and depdts, there are sufficjent men left over to form a field 
army of nearly 100,000 men; all this, it must be remembered, in 
_ addition to a reserve of 80,000 men. 

As already mentioned, there can be only two excuses for the upkeep 
of this force, either that it is necessary for the defence of the country 
from an external enemy, or that it is necessary in order to protect the 
country from any internal disturbance—that is, to protect the country 
- from its inhabitants ‘Regarding the first issue, we have lately had 
some interesting opinions expressed on the possibility of invasions, the 
size of the force which an enemy would probably employ and the time 
it would take him to disembark his men. The experiment made by 
the Aldershot Army Corps of landing on the East Coast caused the 
then Premier to make some amusing comments on the operation and 
its probable teaching for future wars. It is certainly beyond 
controversy that this small corps did take two days to land with every- 
thing in its favour, but remembering previous disembarkations, and 
notably the achievement of Napoleon in embarking and disembarking . 
160,000 men within the space of a few hours, it is permissible to regard 
the work done by the Aldershot Army Corps as something that might 
possibly be improved on, and to believe that Continental experts are, - 
with modern appliances, capable of going one better than even: ` 
Napoleon. himself. Regarding the number-of men likely to be 
employed on such an expedition, it is difficult to see what justification, 
politicians have (beyond the exigencies of the moment) for assuming 
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that such a force will be a smal one; certainly the results obtained 
in the past by the landing of small bodies on our coasts were not 
such as to cause our enemies to become enthusiastic over them, and it is 
significant that the great Emperor was prepared to go to work in a 
very different way. Should, therefore, a Continental foe be so old- 
fashioned as to believe that Napoleon really did know something about 
warfare, and that there really might have been some common sense at 
the back of the principle he so often illustrated of striking at his 
enemy’s heart, it is obvious that it only needs the temporary loss of 
the North Sea and Channel by our fleets for an army, vastly greater 
than anything in the shape of Regulars that we could bring to meet it, to 
be expeditiously landed on our shores ; and, considering that two Great 
Powers in close contiguity to these seas can each muster quadruple 
the number, it is not too much to expect that an invading army might 
total a round million. It may be contended, and with some show of 
justice, that you cannot provide sea transport for a million of men in 
one day; but there seem no good grounds—at least history provides 
us with none—for supposing that a Continental enemy, should he 
determine to invade England, -would go about his work secretly and 
rely for his success on surprising us. All the calculations of politicians 
nowadays appear to be based upon this theory of Surprise ; but against 
it must be placed.the undoubted fact that in all the serious invasions of 
England by a foreign enemy the element of surprise was entirely 
lacking. The legions of Rome landed and formed their ranks under 
the attack of the inhabitants of the country. Harold had already 
mustered his army on the South-East coast to meet the long- 
threatened attack of the Duke of Normandy when the descent of 
Harold Hardrada upon Northumbria and the defeat of the governors 
of that province compelled him to march north. The fact that Harold 
was at York, celebrating the four-days’-old victory of Stamford Bndge, 
when William landed at Pevensey, is no proof of surprise, but merely 
another instance of the fact that the greatest of generals have before 
now relaxed their efforts with their work half done and have paid 
dearly for their remissness. Philip of Spain, again, openly and for years, 
made his arrangements for the subjugation of England by his Armada, 
and Napoleon made no secret of his intentions during the months that 
his army lay encamped on the French coast while the transpotts were 
being built for it. 

Now if it is within the bounds of possibility that such a force may 
some day, under certain conditions of warfare, be launched on our 
coasts, itis a fair question to ask what earthly use would there be in 
opposing to it a Regular Army of 180,000 men, or even one of double 
that number? No military expert could be found to say that it would 
be of tha least use in the world If, therefore, the force of Regulars 
we at present maintain in the United Kingdom be admitted to be 
hopelessly insufficient to resist a determmed invasion, what can be the 
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reason for its upkeep? Surely the most thick-and-thin supporter of a 
standing army will not go so far as to maintain that we require a 
field army of 180,000 men to maintain order among our own ‘beople? 
And yet it can only be on the acceptance of one or other of the above 
assumptions that any excuse can be found for the maintenance of such 
a force. 

While, however, it is ridiculous to consider that such an enormous 
number of men is necessary for the preservation of peace within ‘the 
United Kingdom, it would be foolish to ignore the possibility of partial 
outbreaks among a population perhaps irritated by the manifold 
miseries which would certainly be caused by a long-continued war with 
a great Power. To cope with such situations Regular troops are, if not 
a necessity, at any rate much to be preferred to local auxiliaries, both 
on account of possessing greater mobility. and from the fact that the 
causes from which the trouble originated would be likely to affect 
them in a lesser degree. Regarding the methods by which order can 
best be maintained throughout a countryside, history 1s at hand to 
teach us that it is not by the employment of large masses of troops 
requiring much time and trouble to collect and with which to eventually 
occupy the disturbed districts, but by the rapid and intelligent use of 
a’ small but highly-disciplined ‘force of all arms. It is difficult to 
imagine a situation within these islands which could not easily be: 
solved by the decisive employment of a squadron, a battalion and a 
section of field-guns ; and few could be found to dispute the conclusion 
that three corps, one in Ireland, one in the North of England, and one 
in. the South, each consisting of a regiment of cavalry, a brigade 
of infantry and a battery of guns, would not be ample to maintain the 
peace. Yet such a force of Regulars as this would not, even with corp 
troops and details, amount to 18,000 men. ; 

Tuming now to India, in what condition do we find her military 
finances? That her military expenditure amounts to almost exactly a 
quarter of her total revenue, and that at a time when even salt, an 
article on the cheap supply of which the very existence of millions of 
her inhabitants depends, is taxed in order to produce a presentable 
Budget. For this annual sum of twenty millions sterling we give her 
about 200,000 native troops and 75,000 men of our Regular Army. 
Here again we have to consider the two main questions: Is this force 
numerous enough to defend our Indian Empire from attack from, 
‘without? and is it not absurdly large if kept up with a view to 
repressing internal disorder? 

In considering the first of these two questions, and with every wish 
to avoid following the too-prevalent custom of imagining an enemy 
whenever conteniplating the resources of other Great Powers, it is 
unfortunately impossible to look at the map.of Asia or to study the 
history of Central Asia during the past half-century,. without 
recognising at once that, until a new order of things pertains in China, 
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the only danger to our rule in India lies in the military power of Russia 
That péwer, although shaken by the result of her unfortunate 
campai in Manchuria and weakened by the dreadful series of 
internal outbreaks which have recently occurred, still remains 
unbrolsen ; and when we consider that, under the serious disadvantage 
of having only a single line of railway and that broken by a vast lake, 
Russia yet managed to maintain, at a distance of 3,000 miles, an army 
so large that she is stated to have had half-a-million of men in line at 
one action, it is impossible not to recognise that, with the immensely 
greater facilities which she has already made for herself on the frontiers 
of Afghanistan, she will have no difficulty in commencing a campaign 
in that ‘direction with anything up to a million and a quarter of men. 
The dispositions that would be made by the Indian Army to meet 
this great force are variously stated. It has been said—and nobody 
‘who has studied the methods of the War Office would care to say off- 
hand that it is too ridiculous to be true—that a plan of campaign is there 
pigeon-holed providing for the protection of our Indian Empire by 
means of disembarking one army at the head of the Arabian Sea, while 
another debouches from the Khyber Pass. Considering that, even with 
the addition of the “stnking force” from England, the two armies 
combined could not possibly muster more than 250,000 men, their 
“chances of ever joining hands, even with their front and exposed flank 
covered by the army of the Ameer, would, seem to be remarkably slim, 
` should the Russian leaders have any conception at all of the value of 
a central position in war. Another plan is said to provide for the 
advance of the whole Army through the Khyber only; but, even with 
the reduction of risk which would give this plan the preference over 
the previous one, the whole scheme of passing the mountains at all 
with such a wholly disproportionate force savours extremely of the 
policy of putting one’s head into the lion’s mouth, That some such 
course as this must however be taken in case of an invasion of 
Afghanistan by the Russians is unfortunately incumbent on the Indian 
Government, in view of the treaty made with the Ameer; therefore the 
only subject worth considering is by how much is the Indian Army 
short of a number which would enable it to maintain a proper garrison 
in India, to protect its lines of communication and to place in 
Afghanistan an army numerous enough to be able to cope, with the 
assistance of the Ameet’s troops, with that which Russia could bring 
against it The answer must be such as to place beyond the 
possibility of argument the total inability of the already over- 
burthened Indian Exchequer to provide even the half of the sum which 
would be necessary to raise, arm, pay and maintain such an enormous 
addition to her standing army. 
But if it be admitted-that the existing Indian Army is too small 
to meet the liabilities which have been thrust upon it, and that the 
Indian Empire is not sufficiently wealthy to bring it up to the 
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required strength, perhaps it will be urged that in any case a number 
not less than that which is already under arms is absolutely @ecessary 
either for the protection of the land from the attacks of the savage 
tribes on the North-West Frontier or for the safety of the country 
from internal disorder. i í 

In order to confute an argument in defence of the necessity for 
keeping up a huge army in order to maintain peace on the North- 
West Frontier, it is merely necessary to recall to mind the disastrous 
and wasteful results of the Indian Frontier campaign of 1897-8, when, — 
largely in order to prove that a big army was really required, enormous 
numbers of troops were dumped down along the frontier, causing 
hopeless chaos and proving conclusively, and not for the first time, 
that for mountain warfare small bodies, of troops have the best chance 
of success. i l l 

Those who seek to prove that it is necessary for us to maintain an 
immense garrison in India in order to overawe the inhabitants, almost 
invariably fall back on the events of the great Mutiny as an absolute 
clincher to their side of the question. ‘But the mere fact of their 
doing this proves at once their ignorance of the history of the Mutiny 
and of the Indian Peninsula itself, and also of the enormous change 
` which has taken place in the personnel of the Indian Army sinte 
that date. 

A great writer once made the very true remark that many people 
looked upon India as a country instead of considering it as what it 
really is, a world in itself ; and it is in this great truth that the security 
of our hold over India lies. If India contained nearly 300,000,000 
inhabitants all of the same race, all professing the same faith, all 
speaking the same language, and all holding the same ideals, not only 
would our sway over such a country be extremely precarious and 
liable to crumble into nothingness at the first breath of coming trouble, . 
but it is extremély doubtful whether she would ever have fallen 
beneath a foreign yoke. Now at the time of the Mutiny a very large 
part of our Indian Army—practically all that part which mutinied— 
was recruited from the province of Bengal, at that time including 
those parts of the present North-West Provinces which then belonged 
to us. Moreover, although the. strength of the native army was 
almost the same as at the present time, the British troops mustered 
barely 40,000. A glance at an Indian Army List of to-day reveals a 
very different state of affairs; not only has the Bengalee almost 
entirely disappeared from the Army, but even those races which 
remained loyal at the Mutiny, but which are now considered to lack 
sufficient fighting qualities, are practically unrepresented. Both the 
recruiting districts and the system of our Indian Army have entirely 
changed; now the warrior tribes, which, for centuries, menaced 
Hindustan, fill the ranks of our native army, and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, no regiment is composed of men of one’race and one 
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religion. As a result of this system, sympathy between the troops 
and the mhabitants is practically non-existent; and it may be taken 
for granted that the very last thing which the native constitutionalist 
would desire would be to see the native army relieved of the control 
of its British officers. 

With all this, however, and while the Indian Army has remained 
at very nearly the same strength as it was fifty years ago, the 
British garrison has been almost doubled, and this in spite of the 
fact that new methods of transport have improved the communica- 
tions both between India and England, and between one Indian 
province and another, out of all comparison to what they were before. 

Surely, therefore, it is permissible to maintain that, just as surely 
as the Indian Army is unable to cope with a civilised enemy from 
without, just so surely is she preposterously overarmed from the point 
of view of unrest from within, and that a reduction of 50,000 men 
from her native army and 25,000 men from her British garrison 
would not only expose her to no danger from her own inhabitants, 
but would be of the greatest benefit to a frugal and hard-working 
population now in the last extremity of distress from the combined 
effects of plague, famine and taxation. 

Tt is, in fact, impossible to consider the Army Estimates of both 
Great Britain and India without recognising at once that the com- 
position of both constitutes a gigantic fraud upon the public, and that 
successive Governments, lacking the courage necessary to the taking 
of one or the other of the only two possible lines in Army 'Reform, 
have preferred to spend millions upon millions in order to confuse the 
two issues in the eyes of their supporters. 


CARDIGAN. 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND AFTER. 


HE greatest Parhamentary majority of modérn times, charged 

by the constituencies to restore to rate-aided Education those 
. principles of general agreement in 1870 which were flagrantly violated 
by Mr. Balfour in 1902—namely, that a school on-receipt of Rate- 
Aid must come fully under public control, and that the religious 
‘teaching in it, if any, shall be strictly undenominational—has been 
frustrated in its purpose by the House of Lords. Directly the new 
Parliament was elected the Liberal Cabinet with great painstaking” 
prepared an Education Bill which, whilst it carried out the mandate 
of January last, certainly showed a measure of solicitude for denomina- 
tionalists which is scarcely likely to be shown again. Its Bill was carried 
- through the House of Commons by enormous majorities at every stage. 
As a matter of fact it was sent up to the House of Lords, backed by 
greater Parliamentary majorities than any measure since the Reform 
Bill of 1832. The Lords themselves accepted both the first and 
second readings without division; and, indeed, went into Committee 
on the Bill with assurances upon their lips that they were not against 
popular control, that they agreed that religious tests for teachers must 
be abolished, and that their amendments would not be of a wrecking 
character. 

Notwithstanding all this, from the first Clause to ‘the last the Lords 
completely changed the whole purpose and scope of the measure. 
From being a frankly undenominational Bill, with a special provision 
for the continuance of the denominational system to meet the needs 
of homogeneous families of children gathered together m one school 
and all of one faith, the Lords turned the Bill into a frankly denomina- 
tional Bill Right and left they destroyed er crippled the power and 
‘discretion of the great Local Education Authorities. And finally they 
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captured the State School teacher—whom the authors of the Bill 
demanded should remain neutral in the matter—for denominational 
purposes’ When the Bill came down from the Lords there was, of 
course, nothing to do but to return the amendments em bloc. This was 
done in ho spirit of irritation. It was absolutely necessary as a conse- 
quence of the character and number of,the Lords’ amendments. But 
in sending the Lords’ amendments back em bloc the Government made 
it painfully clear that they were, in the interests of educational 
progress and peace, anxious to meet their opponents in order that the 
Bill might be saved. Mr. Birrell announced a number of concessions, 
strengthening up Clause 4 in the interests of the denominationalists, and 
expressing willingness to consider some mitigation of the proscription 
of Clause 3, under which the State School teacher would not under 
any circumstances be allowed to become the denominational volunteer. 
A week later these were set out on the paper by Lord Crewe as the 
representative of the Government, and together with the Duke of 
Devonshire, and, in a lesser degree, the Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
put forth strenuous efforts in favour of a compromise. 

My own belief is that had it not been for the persistent determina- 
tion of Mr. Balfour to keep this festerng wound open, a compromise 
would have been attained honourable to both Parties and of lasting 
benefit to the children of the country. No one who was in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday, 12th December, when the debate upon 
the proposal to return the Lords’ amendments em bloc closed, can doubt 
that the Government owe the failure of this great and far-reaching 
Educational measure to the Leader of the Opposition. Mr. Birrell had 
opened the debate with the promise of generous concessions to the 
denominationalists. So generous were they that many even of us 
who care for education winced as we heard them announced. But 
there were so many splendid things in the Bill that we were prepared 
to pay the price, heavy though it might be. He wound up the proceed- 
ings with a speech of great good temper and great power. As he sat 
down we were all prepared to go home happy in the assurance that 
at last the end of this melancholy struggle was in sight. 

To everybody’s astonishment up got Mr. Balfour in a fury and 
denounced Mr. Birrell with hysterical vehemence for the irreconcilable 
temper displayed both in the substance and form of the speech he had 
just delivered. For a moment blank amazement overcame every mind, 
and then the Liberal ranks cried angrily: “Wrecker!” “Wrecker!” 
Because they saw that Mr. Balfour meant to kill the Bill if 
he could. 

And now he has succeeded. Well, he will live'to regret it; and so, 
I feel sure, will the friends of religious teaching. For see what they 
have snatched from the grasp of' ,Educational Reform at the very 
moment when, after many weary months of toil and sacrifice, success 
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was aaua assured. This, 1 in short, is what our Bill wguld have 
achieved :— 


) 

I. Every public elementary school in the country would have 
been brought filly and completely under public comtrob—an 
‘enormous and vitally necessary advance along the line of 
Progressive reform. 


2. All the managers of every public elementary school would 
have been the nominees of the public authority. ' 


3. Every public elementary school teacher in the country would 
have at once become a public servant—a reform which would 
have re-acted upon the education of the children to an extent that 
it would be impossible to overestimate. 


4. The education of village England would have passed out of 
the hands of ecclesiastical and into the hands of municipal and 
communal concern and control. If we could have achieved this 
alone, we should not have laboured through the year 1906 in vain. 
This was our great endeavour ; it was too much for the entrenched 
forces. of territorial and clerical domination, . $ 


5. The teacher would have been relieved, without prejudice to - 
his office as a State servant, of the task of giving religious 
teaching concerning which he might have had conscientious 
scruples. 


6. Payments out a public funds for denominational teaching 
would have been, by the law of the land, declared illegal 


7. A great and beneficent scheme of medical inspection and 
treatment of the suffering little scraps of humanity in our slum 
schools would have been established. No one can measure the 
far-reaching effects of this reform, which Mr. Balfour himself 
cordially supported when in a more sympathetic mood. 


These things have gone. The future is gloomy and perplexing. 
The old sore is kept open at Westminster; the old irritation is 
heightened in tHe localities. ' The outlook is full of perplexity for the 
educational administrator ; full of dismay for the education reformer ; 
full of misgiving for the friend of religious teaching; and full of 
disquietude for the friend of Parliamentary harmony. 

The question upon everybody’s lip is: What is the next move? As 
to this Lord Crewe wound up in-the House of Lords with a véry 
significant statement. He said: “I should be very sorry to prophesy 
“that anybody in the immediate future would be found urging any Bul 
“on this subject. All one can say is that these special proposals are 
“gone and cleared away. As to the re-appearance of: them we can 
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“say nothing.” Obviously the Government cannot possibly take up 
again next Session such a great and far-reaching educational measure 
as that Which has just been destroyed to satisfy the petty machinations 
of a Party leader. Parliamentary time, of course, is already ear- 
marked’ for Ireland and for Licensing. But quite as obviously the 
education problem cannot remain as itis. Already a Bill 1s promised 
—I may be wrong here; as this promise may have been contingent 
upon the passing of the great Bill just killed—to provide for the alloca- 
tion of the millon a year additional Exchequer Grant voted im 
connection with the now defunct Education Bill. If I am nght in my 
surmise, the 1907 Bill will seek to set up something approaching a 
scientific allocation of Exchequer aid on behalf of education. At the 
present time the yearly Grants are dispensed in aid of education in the 
most rough and ready fashion. Payments are made per child, 
practically without any regard to the rateable value of the locality or 
to the proportion of working-class children of the entire population to 
be educated. The result is that Wimbledon gets off with a rate of 
4%d., whilst Walthamstow has to pay something like 2s. 6d. in the £. 
As I say, the Bull, if proceeded with, must treat the whole question of 
Exchequer Grants to education on scientific lines, and endeavour to set 
up some relationship between the actual interests of the locality and 
the assistance derivable from the State. 

It seems to me, too, that this new Bill, whilst its limits would have to 
be kept within reasonable bounds, can hardly fail to take up the ques- 
tion of payments out of public funds for denominational teaching. By 
general agreement both in the House of Commons and in the House 
of Lords the policy of the late Education Bill was endorsed ; but by 
the judgment of the Appeal Lords of Friday December 14th, such 
payments were made legal I should imagine that those Authorities 
which have taken the view of the West Yorkshire County Council will 
expect the Government at the earliest possible moment to vindicate 
the principle with which, I believe, denominationahsts themselves are 
now really in accord, that the cost of denominational teaching must be 
paid by the denommationalists themselves. If this principle were 
vindicated it would acutely affect the question of tests for teachers, 
though the mandate of the Liberal Ministry upon that pomt will not 
have been carried out until the Statute Book makes illegal any ques- 
tion as to religious faith at the time of the appointment of any public 
elementary school teacher. Finally, there remains the question of the 
management of the Non-provided school. It was part of the scheme 
of the Government’s measure that all the managers of every school 
should be the nominees of the Local Education Authority. Well, every 
Non-provided school in the country is still managed by a body of six 
persons; only two of whom are public representatives. I confess this 
ig an intolerable state of affairs, and the sooner it is remedied the 
better. 
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I have this final word to say, that if the Local Education Authorities, 
together with the Board of Education would, without discriminating 
in any way between the various classes of schools, Concil or 
Voluntary, see that every school was well lighted, well ventilated, well 
found, and in’ good sanitary condition; and if sufficient mon®y ‘were 
forthcoming to enable the Local Eeducecenal Authorities to replace 
any school not satisfying these most legitimate and reasonable condi- 
tions by a school under its own control, I am rather inclined to think 
that within a couple of years from the date-upon which I am penning 
this article, the Church of England particularly would be clamouring 
for the very Edycation Bill which their friends in the House of Lords 
have just destroyed. ` 


de Js MACNAMARA. 7 
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RUSSIA: NEITHER FISH NOR FLESH NOR GOOD RED 
HERRING. 


VER a twelvemonth has elapsed since Russia im virtue of an 
Imperial Ukase ceased to be an autocracy, yet m consequence 
of a decree of Nature or Fate failed to qualify herself as a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Having broken away from her moorings on one 
shore she has not yet reached the other shore.- The political soil 
happens to be singularly unfavourable to representative institutions, 
owing partly, it is affirmed, to the people’s ignorance, indifference and 
_ lack of moderation, and largely also to their want of self-control The 
great bulk of the peasantry in the north, centre and east care for 
nothing but land, while the working men and the thinking section of 
the community—the leaders of the Parties—act as though they 
expected not only to destroy the old régime as easily as Joshua's 
priests brought down the walls of Jericho, but also by sound of 
trumpet to create something incomparably better in its stead. The 
tactics of these reformers postulate a political magician who has but 
to wave his wand in order to transform everything into the ideal of its 
kind, and they are madly in love with their tactics, which take little 
account of such realities as the moods of the people, the interests of 
the State, the requirements of the future. The first attempt to engraft 
Parliamentary institutions upon the people ended sadly: like Pompey 
who had but to stamp his foot for whole armies to appear, the Consti- 
tutional Democrats threatened, if the Duma were dissolved, to call 
spirits from the vasty deep. In spite of the menace the Duma was 
dissolved, and the Democrats went through the form of evocation, but 
the spirits played truant in the deep and left the Parliamentarians in 
the lurch. 
_ And shortly a new Duma will foregather in the Tavrida Palace and 
a fresh effort will be made to set the legislative machine going. Many 
hope and some believe it will be crowned with succesa. In Russia all 
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things are possible in theory. The Stolypin Cabinet has been working ' 
hard to establish a fair record before the Deputies assemble: it has 
- been striving after a name for veracity, moderation, fairness, broad 
Liberal views, respect for law; and at the same time it been 
making a high bid for the support of the peasants and the working 
men. Very soon the results, so far as they can be reflected in the 
relations between the people’s representatives and the Tsar’s Ministers, 
will be made manifest. The Premier’s friends point with complacency 
or pride to his, to their, achievements. Without either making laws or 
breaking them they have radically changed the Statute Book, have 
reformed the condition of the peasants by a series of measures which 
will ultimately revolutionise the Russian people, have incorporated. 
liberty of conscience in the legislation, have bettered the lot of the 
working men, have introduced one day of rest in seven’for clerks and 
shop assistants without lessening the number of annual holidays, and 
over and above have trampled out the embers of the revolution 
Admirable! people cry. But will the Duma also exclaim, “Well done 
“thou good and faithful servant?” or will it lay stress-on the list of 
sins committed by the Cabinet? 


HOPE FOR THE SECOND DUMA? 


The Russian people are tired of political strife and have signified as 
much over and over again during the past four months. They can live 
only by their toil and thrive only by its fruits And in this 
respect the sphere of spiritual progress is not very different from the 
agricultural domain A nation may not receive culture just as an 
individual might get a cloak from a neighbour and wear it as his own. 
The spiritual -boons which it needs it must win for itself. An 
enlightened progress party may get together a selection of cultural 
blessings from the civilised States of the world and offer them to its 
own fellow citizens. But many or all of these advantages may tum 
out to be curses, because there is no such thing as a political blessing 
in itself. There are various institutions which may be helpful to one. 
State but useless to another. One nation’s meat is another nation’s 
poison. In that slow natural growth of political communities which 
, constitutes the ideal process of development, the highest and best class 
is recruited from the next highest and best, and so on to the lowest ; 
there is always healthy movement, never stagnation, but neither are 
there any of those violent leaps and fitful bounds which usually hinder 
in lieu of helping. Whether the Russian people feel instinctively these. 
truths is immaterial, for they have a way of demonstrating themselves 
just asa law of nature has whenever men attempt to violate it. 

This phenomenon, ignored at first, has not escaped the notice of 
Party leaders. Many of them are evincing a, disposition to profit by it, 
so that there is some hope that the life and work of the next Parlia- 
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ment my differ considerably from those of the first. The official Press 
organ of the Constitutional Democratic Party in a leading article 
writes: “The intention exists to drive away the second Duma, and it 
“will goubtless be carried out with the greatest pleasure if the least 
“possible pretext be offered... . We to whom the firm establishment 
“of the idea of popular representation is dear cannot look forward to 
“that prospect with recklessness, or inactivity.” That is satisfactory 
so far as it goes, but one is at a loss how to interpret the sentence that 
follows: “It behoves us to do that which in the first Duma we wanted 
“to do and indeed accomplished to the best of our ability; we must 
“act so that the Duma shdll not be dissolved”? If the progressists 
adopt such tactics as will keep the deputies of the second Duma from 
being sent home as those of the first were, every true friend of Russia 
will rejoice. But if they go to work as they did in the first. Assembly, 
a speedy end to the second is a foregone conclusion. 


THE RUSSIAN CORN SCANDAL BUBBLE. 


Friends of the Government are also less pessimistic than they were 
a few months ago, although they admit that certain recent events have 
struck a blow at the prestige of the Cabinet, and that if the elections 
had taken place before the corn scandal and the stoppage of the 
scheme for relieving the Jews, M. Stolypin’s position would be much 
stronger. Possibly they are tight My own suai | however, 1S 
that neither episode is calculated to change materially the conditions 
of the struggle. Indeed, the significance of the corn scandal, to which 
journalists ‘in their haste gave the name of Russian Panama, was 
absurdly exaggerated, and by no one more than the Russian Premier. 
That redounds greatly to his credit as a private citizen. He is a man 
of personal integrity, and therefore holds in horror not only every act 
of corruption, but every hole and corner transaction, every appearance 
of jobbery, however harmless. Therefore he lost heart and head 
when it became known that his adjoint Gurko had accepted a tender 
for the supply of ten million poodst of rye for a section of the famine- 
stricken peasants from a firm of sanitary plumbers, and had advanced 
to the firm’s representatives over £80,000 cash down instead of 
demanding a deposit from the firm. The Radical Press trumpeted the 
“ discovery ” abroad as though it were the death knell of the Govern- 
ment. Gurko, it was k‘nted, had made the acquaintance of the 
sanitary plumber under circumstances which did not redound to his 
credit; the firm had failed to fulfil its obligations; its chief and his 
assistant had absconded with the money and the hungry peasants were 
left to starve. No wonder M. Stolypin wrung his hands and groaned 
in spirit i 

On the other hand, Gurko and his friends were quite self-possessed. 

* Retsch, aist Nov., 1906. t A pood is 36 lbe. 
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Fie was not in the least afraid of the light’ What he had done 
was, he‘said, worthy of praise, not blame: he had accepted the lowest 
tender, had in fact bargained with the contractor and cut déwn -his 
price considerably, thus effecting a saving to the nation of a very 
large sum. Th wus comeing tw Epod of Gat cata ZA 


“were paying a good deal more than the Government for rye of the 


same quality and at the same time. As for the advance of over 
480,000, he merely observed the custom that has always subsisted 
from time immemorial It is always done. If the contractor fails to 
supply the com, that will be one of the results of making the transaction 
public, Prices went up the moment it became known that the various 
corn dealers who were quietly buying were all.agents of ‘the same 
firm, which therefore must purchase a vast quaritity by a certain date 
and therefore cannot bide its time. But neither the principal con- 
tractor nor his assistant has absconded. Lastly, it is not true that 
the firm in question never dealt in corn. It supplied Zemstvos:as 
lately as last year with rye at most reasonable prices and fulfilled its 
promise to the letter.’ Such is the answer. 

And. yet, however sullied or immaculate others may come out of 
the ordeal, the Russian Premier will not emerge unscathed. What 
will be urged against him by his adversaries is mismanagement and 
lack of judgment. Critics will argue that the Duma having refused 
to vote more than fifteen millions for the famine districts because 
it would not trust the bureaucracy with the sum, the bureaucracy 
got the Duma dissolved and then the Premier gave himself a credit 
‘of 100 million roubles) One hundred millions.’ An enormous sum. 
That is one count of the indictment. Here is another. “Heretofore 
purchases of corn were made by institutions well acquainted with the 
subject, by the Zemstvos or the Finance Ministry. But M. Stolypin 
for the first time vindicated this right for his Ministry, doubtless 
because he considered its officials better qualified than those of other 


‘departments. Yet he allowed the money to be spent by one individual 


who, whatever may be urged in his favour—and he is undoubtedly 
a man of parts,—spent a large sum of money and did not get the rye. 
Moreover everything was done unknown to the Premier’ He supplied 
the funds, yet the transaction was kept dark from him. And lastly © 
the Premier, when onte the whole story was out, instead of acting 
with decision, hesitated, now apparently assuming that the contractor 
would ,fulfil his part of the compact, now taking precautions which 
presupposed the contrary, and waiting inactively for something to 
turn up. 
THE PREMIER AND THE JEWS. 


“The Jews ye shall-have always with you,” is-a saying that might be 


' aptly addressed to Russia. From seven to nine millions of them, after 


having been persecuted for generations, are now expecting emancipa- 
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tion as a result of the politico-social upheaval whjch they materially 
contnbtfted to bring about. And M. Stolypin is /desirous of giving 
them aeforetaste of their enfranchisement, but hag met with obstacles 
which it was not easy to surmount. For having m tioned elsewhere" 
the e of these obstacles I have received a severe rebuke from a 
Jewish Press organ in England.t It appears ji have surrendered 
“with extraordinary completeness to the timid reactionary ‘school of 
“thought on this question, have ignored all the elements and arguments 
“that favour the Jews, and have given extrem importance to the 
“factions which oppose them.”t It is not alway® easy to know our- 
selves; oftentimes others, especially when ey are calm and 
disinterested, may discern in our work the preser{c¢ of characteristics 
which escaped our own notice and the absence o others to which we 
fondly lay claim. But.the portrait which the Jewi 
of me seems to exaggerate certain features. Thus, far from ignoring 









ments that favour the Jews. For many years As (ese arguments 
have not been refuted yet, they do not need to be rep 
and out of season. So, at least, it seemedto me. And 
which I was dealing was not the Jewish Question but 
“the Russian Crown towards a partial essay to solve it. \Why should 
King Charles’ head be dragged into every letter and articl€‘ I have 
always affirmed that to state the Jewish problem was to salve it, that 
enfranchisement and full liberty constituted the only satisfactory 
solution. But when assigning the reasons why Court circles offer 
extreme opposition to any Relief Bill at present, I did not feelcalled 
upon to serve up old arguments or justified in suppressing facts lestthe 
Jewish Chronicle should condemn them as “extraordinary” and accuse 
me of “asking the head of the Russian State not to grant a measure of 
“relief from an oppression that is throttling five millon people.” I 
merely felt surprise that the same Jewish organ in another place 
should pooh-pooh that very measure of relief, and should in the “words 
“of a high authority on the Jewish Question” write: “What real 
“change can be brought about in the situation of these millions of 
“downtrodden and pauperised Jews by permission to move a few miles 
“away from the town into the country? A radical disease needs 
“thorough treatment and not a quack medicine.” And yet the /ewssh 
Chronicle would have the Russian Cabinet, which is working hard to 
get a Parliament together, risk its existence, precipitate disorders, and 
delay the establishment of representative Government in Russia for 
the sake of administering a quack medicine which most Jewish organs 
in Europe have already condemned as absurdly inadequate. Why so 
much ado about nothing? Why cause disorders for the sake of a 
quack medicine? As.a matter of fact, M. Stolypin’s Bill, which with 
certain modifications will probably have become law before this article 


* Daily Telegraph. t Jewish Chronicle, 30th Nov., 1906. 
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is in the hands of the public, is not a quack medicine. It will bestow 
genuine relief upori millions. It marks a decided step in advance which 
every friend of progress and of Russia will welcome. It uates the 
restrictions which Heretofore hampered the Jews whether they resided 
within the so-calleq Pale of Settlement or without. Now, as\before, 
there will be privilg¢seq members of the Jewish community who may 
take up their residence outside the Pale, while the bulk will be 
compelled to live Within it But the limitations which heretofore 
existed for these and for those will be swept away. Jews within the 
Pale were not allowed to dwell outside cities and towns, and as a conse- 
quence their labout was extremely depreciated. Henceforth, they 
will be authorised tly settle in villages and hamlets. On the other 
hand, the skilled artisans whose trade gave them the right to live in a 
town or city witho t the Pale were compelled’ to return whenever they 
ceased to ply theif calling. Now they need never go back if they have 
had their domi Ue for ten years outside the Pale. Again, those who 
are allowed to We in any one place outside the Pale may reside any- 
and all Jews in Russia may rent land on a year’s 
Jews will no doubt benefit by these concessions, and 
hitherto enforced against them will probably disappear 
ipso facto. fBut the measure was not popular among the members of 
the extrem¢ right and of the Court Party. ` 









SH POLICY OF CONSERVATIVE RUSSIAN 
PATRIOTS. 


Thé Russian Court Party and various patriotic . Parties” have 
andoubtedly a policy of their own, and foreigners interested in 
Russian affairs might do worse than learn what it is as a preliminary 
to passing judgment onit. In so far as it concerhs the Jews it is based 
on the belief that entire Jewish emancipation would connote Russian. 
thraldom, and that a large measure of relief would be a premium on 
revolution. What a prominent Russian patriot, a very Bayard, recently 
said to me on the subject, I now subjoin for the benefit of those who 
would like to know that point of view. I do this instead of paraphras- 
ing it in my own words, in order to avoid misunderstandings on the part 
of the chroniclers who have little time to make fine distinctions and 
none to moderate their strictures, and I may say that I give the state- 
ment in full and without further comment :— | 

The Jewish problem with us differs from any Jewish question 
which may have exercised Governments abroad in modern times, 
firstly, because our Jews are themselves different from the 
French, the Italian or the ’'English, and to that extent less 
desirable. Secondly, because we have a much larger number to 
deal with, seven millions being a moderate calculation; and 
thirdly, because the common run of our people are utterly unable 
to compete with them in any walk of life. It may be true that 
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we have only ourselves to blame for saturating the soul of the 
‘Jew with hatred towards us. I do not discuss the matter now. 
We certainly did treat him badly and never consistently. But 
whatever the cause, he is to-day a much less desirable member 
of the community than his co-religionists abroad, and even his 
briety, thrift, clannishness, by accentuating his superiority to 
the impulsive Russian, make him the more obnoxious to his 
Christian fellow-citizens. The Russian Jews are seasoned by 
. suffering, soured by persecution, sharpened by competition. 
They deployed these and other kindred qualities with murderous 
effect during the revolution. They boast that they systematised 
the subversive movement, that they smuggled in arms, that they 
founded secret societies in comparison with which Italian Free- 
masonry is a Kindergarten. The Bund, for example, consisted 
of a hundred per cent. of Jews—the Bund which made numerous 
widows and orphans in the districts in which it ‘‘ worked for 
freedom.” Maxim, the red-handed brigand whose name came 
to connote fierce cruelty and fiendish heartlessness, was a Jew. 
Other secret societies in Poland, whose members used to hunt 
policemen and soldiers, potting them at sight, contained seventy- 
five and eighty per cent. of Jews. It would be untrue to say 
that without the Jews there would have been no troubles, no 
risings, but it is only fair to say that there would have been no 
revolution—at least, not yet. Should we now make haste to pay 
them for thus damaging our finances, shaking our monarchy 
and demoralising our people? ' 

Many of the Tsar’s Hebrew subjects systematically shirk their 
obligations, such as military service; and no laws that Russians 
administer can effectually oblige them to do their duty. In 
Yekaterinoslav, the other day, when the recruits appeared, there 
were many Jewish names called to which no one responded. In 
order to`fill up these numerous gaps, Christian Russian peasants 
were taken, and naturally enough they murmured. They went 
further and accused the military commission of being bribed by 
the Hehrews. That shirking of duties is an ugly trait, especially 
in the light of the fact that there is no section of the community 
which demands armed protection for lfe and property so 
clamorously as the Jewish. They are always crying, ‘‘ Murder, 
fire!” They think riots are brewing when there is no danger, 
they magnify every appearance of dislike, and sometimes of 
competition, on the part of the Christians, while they themselves 
break the law openly and elude punishment easily. If you make 
a law against one Hebrew, he will probably escape. If you 
enact a measure against seven millions of them, hardly a 
thousand will be touched by it. 


A TRUE STORY OF A JEWISH FOX AND 
RUSSIAN HOUNDS. 


In Moscow, where Jews are forbidden to reside but allowed 
to come on visits twice a year, thousands of them lived in evasion 
or defiance of the law. Whole trades and callings there were 
exclusively in their hands. When Prince Dolgoroukoff was 
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Governor-General, they felt quite at home in that capital. They 
even carried their disdain of the promptings of prudenee to such 
a point that they had a Mikvah, or place of lustration, within a 
stone’s throw of St. Saviour’s Cathedral, - which Was then 
building. Scores of Jews were entered as servants\of their 
wealthy co-religionists who were not servants at all. One rich 
Hebrew, Polyakoff, had allowed no less than 82 individuals to 
pass as his servants at one and the same time. Others used’ to 
live in cottages just outside Moscow, come into town and femain 
there unauthorised until the police discovered them. And this 
expedient was resorted to over and over again. Hence at last 
particularly severe measures were taken against them in Moscow. 
But let me tell you one of my curious experiences, which has 
an improbable and romantic air about it, true though it is in 
every detail. As an illustration of what I have been saying 
about the laws, and how the Jews can drive a _ three-in-hand 
through them, it may interest you. The scene was in Moscow; 
the time was when Grand Duke Sergius was Governor General, . 
and Alexander’ III. was Emperor of Russia. As I said, the 
authorities were turning out all those Jews whose sojourn in the 
capital was illegal. Among these was a certain X., who had 
managed very ingeniously to live eighteen months in that city 
despite the law, by petitioning now the Police Prefect, now the 
Governor General, now on this pretext, now on that. At ldst 
he came to the end of his contrivances, and the date of his 
departure was fixed, this time irrevocably, it was said. But 
when the day dawned, his wife was ill. A doctor was despatched 
to examine her and report. ‘‘I found her in bed,’’ he said, on 
his return; ‘her leg was thickly smeared with yod, but that is 
all. I discerned no symptoms of illness.’ The authorities, 
biding their time, allowed some days to pass and then suddenly 
sent a doctor to see and report upon the state of the invalid. 
On his return he said that he could infer that she was up and 
about to have dinner with her husband, but he was kept waiting 
until she could retire to bed. Then he was allowed to see her. 
This report angered the authorities, who sent an ambulance 
carriage to convey her to the hospital. The official in charge 
said to the husband: ‘‘ As your wife continues ill, we are going 
to send her to the hospital, where she will be carefully treated. 
Meanwhile you must quit the city.” ‘‘ Give us twenty minutes ` 
for reflection,” replied X. And his request being complied with, 
he and his wife discussed the matter without witnesses. The 
upshot was that they decided to leave Moscow together. And 
the ‘‘invalid,’’ if she did not take up her bed, walked to the 
station. l 
Old Ulysses was a babe when compared to the average 
experienced Jew in this country. Anyhow, X. having gone, the 
authorities breathed freely—until one day, a week or two later, 
he suddenly appeared in the entrance-hall of a Russian official, 
Z. As this official resided in a house belonging to the Crown, 
he was disagreeably surprised to learm whom he had received. 
“ How dare you come here, after your expulsion from Moscow? ” - 
asked the Chinovnik. ‘I have brought you a letter,” answered 
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the visitor; and with that he handed him a letter from an 
acquaintance whom the official knew but slightly. The letter 
praised X., and asked Z. to do what he could for him. Having 
p}rused the missive, the host requested his unwelcome visitor to 

. “I am just barely acquainted with the writer of this 
request,’’ he added. ‘‘ Very well, here’s another letter for 
you,” exclaimed the Jew, unabashed, and he presented Z. with 
an epistle from Z.’s own dearly beloved brother, a dashing young 
officer, generous and unpractical. The tenour of his com- 
munication was that a friend had requested him to intercede for 
a Jew named X. who had been wrongfully compelled to leave 
Moscow, and who was well deserving of anything that could be 
done for him. Would it be possible to obtain permission for 
him to reside in that capital? Having read this brotherly 
missive, Z. bade his visitor leave at once and never darken his 
door any more. Thereupon X. went away. 


A RUSSIAN LAW-BREAKER ABETTED BY AN 
EMPRESS AND A TSAR. 


A Russian cat has nine lives, but a Russian Jew has ninety 
times nine expedients. As for X., he apparently never came to 
the end of his. Only a few weeks had elapsed after his 
departure when an important letter was received by the Grand 
Duke Sergius from Germany. It was from no less a personage 
than the Dowager: Empress of Germany. ‘The august lady set 
forth the salient facts of X.’s case, which had been reported to 
her, mentioned the good repute in which he was held, regretted 
the severity with which he had been treated, and hoped that well- 
merited indulgence would take the place of persecution. The 
Grand Duke was stung to the quick. ‘‘ Who,” he asked, “ is 
this X., that he has secured the services of an Empress as inter- 
cessor? Well, he shall not come back.’’ And he did not. But 
instead of him a letter came. Another letter, this time an 
imperative message. This is how it began: ‘‘ His Majesty, the 
Emperor, has commanded me,” and it was signed, ‘‘ Cherevin, 
General in the suite of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia.” It 
informed the Grand Duke that a certain X. who bore an excellent 
character, and was actuated by the best intentions, had met with 
very harsh treatment in Moscow, and was finally expelled from 
that city. His Majesty desired the matter to be closely looked 
into with a view to allowing X. to reside in the capital once 


more. At that the Grand Duke’s patience gave out. He. 


repaired to St. Petersburg, laid the whole matter before 
Alexander III., and had the satisfaction of hearing his brother 
say: “‘ That man shall never reside in Moscow.” 

And what X. nearly accomplished, A. B. C. D. and E. fully 
achieved over and ove: again, not by the self-same methods, not 
by interesting such distinguished personages in their destinies, 
but in a hundred and one little ways which are equally ingenious 
and sometimes more efficacious. The truth is that when 
, Russians are fitfully seeking to enforce the law against Jews who 
are systematically endeavouring to evade it, you may bet your 
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money on the Hebrew. The ‘Russa peasant is of course 
handicapped through our own fault. We kept him aad his in 
ignorance, held them in leading strings and made them helpless, 
unenterprising, improvident. Unaccustomed to stand by each 
other, they are easily conquered one by one. With the ception 
of grasping usurers, known as koolaks,* of whom there is a 
sprinkling, the average farmer will fall an easy prey to the 
Hebrew money-lender.. For the peasants’ principal weakness is 
a fondness for vodka. Usury laws are Snly to a certain extent ` 
effectual; beyond that they are as useful as a parrot’s cage to 
imprison a mosquito. When the Jews are authorised to reside 
wherever they like, the soil and the tillers of the soil will be in 
their power. The schools, the technological institutes, the univer- 
sities, the bar, the, Press, the Parliament will be filled with Jews. 
Like Sparta, the Empire will be populated by freemen and helots. 
Russia will become a new Jerusalem, in which the natives will 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water. 


M. STOLYPIN’S JEWISH RELIEF. BILL IS NOT 
WITHDRAWN. 


The Court Party was hostile to M. Stolypin’s measure of relief, has 
considerable influence at Court and wields a certain degree of powér 
in the country. Like all political fractions and individuals its power 
of doing good is very limited, while its~power of inflicting harm is not. 
Therefore it might either put obstacles in the way of the Bill becoming 
law or cause troubles in the country after the measure had received the 
Imperial sanction, And it chose the former alternative. The Premier, 
having had his Bill accepted by the Cabinet, saw it shelved—for a 
time, owing to the threats of an armed rising which emanated from 
various western and southern districts The peasants in their 
telegrams to the Tsar, hundreds of which were received at Peterhof, 
hinted or stated plainly that if the measure became law they would 
so intimidate the Jews that'the law would become a dead letter. As 
nobody seems capable of gauging aright the popular temperament, 
nobody knew or knows what the Russian population would do. My 
contention wag, and is, that if you tackle the Jewish question you should 
deal with it radically: enfranchise the people, wipe out the legislative 
differences between them and their neighbours and exhort them to 
remove those other unpleasant differences, the continuance of which 
depends upon themselves. 

M. Stolypin’s aim was to strike out a middle course. Having given 
relief to peasants, working men, shop assistants, sectaridns, and 
Nonconformists, he would fain include the Jews in the list of his clients 
and offer them a slice of bread while they waited for the loaf. That 
was the corollary of his policy on the one hand, and it was the course 
ho upon him by the representatives of the Rugsian Government 


* Literally, “Fists.” 
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and of Jewish fmanciers abroad on the other. He may also have said 
to himseif what everybody who has turned the matter over in his mind 
says: “The laws which restrict the rights of the Jews are the result of 
“years df hesitation, bitterness, suspicion, and are eminently illogical 
“and unjust. Indeed, many of them are not laws at all, but mere 
“temporary orders or interpretations of orders, and these interpreta- 
“tions are often more irksome than the measures that called them 
“forth. One consequence is that this repressive legislation is violated 
“at every hand’s turn; Jews evade the rules by paying blackmail to 
“police constables and other subordinate officials Now this is a tax, 
“and it weighs upon no other section of the community. It is a most 
“hateful tax. Therefore”... The only logical conclusion is, of 
course, enfranchisement pure and simple. Anything less than that will 
satisfy no Party, while it will irritate all Yet M. Stolypin, 
unsupported, cannot remove all the disabilities of the Jews. No 
Premier, however Liberal, could. The nation’s representatives must 
doit. It isa pity that it should be so or should appear so tome. But 
as it is my firm conviction, I record it regretfully at the risk of being 
accused of asking the Tsar to continue indefinitely to throttle five 
millions of his Hebrew subjects. 

` The mere fact, however, that the Premier, having introduced that 
Bull, which was drawn up by M. Kokofftseff, delayed passing it, waited 
for a time and then modified ıt, will tell against him in the minds of 
those by whose good opinion he sets most store. Having put his hand 
to the plough he ought not to have turned back. Yet he has done 
an admirable work and he deserves to be judged by what he would 
have done. 


THE PAMPERED PEASANT AND THE NEEDY 
NOBLEMAN. 


Agrarian improvement has been the first and foremost care of the 
Government, which, in spite of obstacles that seemed insurmountable, 
continued to complete the reform begun by Alexander II., freed the 
peasants from the fetters that still impeded their movement and 
effected a genuine and salutary revolution, the results of which will 
begin to be manifest by and by. Meanwhile, the farmer may become 
a landowner, may purchase or sell estates, may borrow money ata rate 
of interest so moderate that hitherto only men of blue blood could lay 
claim to it, may quit the village community and rise to the highest 
posts in the gift of the Tsar. Truly his horn has been exalted. The 
nobleman, on the other hand, is compelled to furnish the wherewithal 
for a part of this historic reform. His land is not exactly expropriated, 
but he is frightened into selling it cheap. If he keeps it for himself 
he is virtually certain to have his harvest burned or left to rot, his 
manor gutted and destroyed, his forest cut down and carted off, and 
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himself and his family banished and perhaps wounded. In a word, his 
well-being depends upon the farmers’ goodwill, and as that ‘is sadly 
lacking, his best course is to propitiate the farmer by peace o erings. 
Hence it is now the'nobleman’s turn to envy the peasant. Sq true 1s 
this that several members of the nobility are about to quit their order 
and seek admission to that of the farmers. A landlord in the Province 
of Poltava, for instance, has presented a petition to the authorities 
asking to be transferred from the nobility to’ the sodality of horny- 
handed ploughmen. Asked what had moved him to take this unusual 
step, he replied: “The circumstance that everything is being taken 
“away from the nobility and everything is being given to the 
“peasants.”* That reminds one of the Russian dignitary of a former 
reign who, when asked to choose the reward he would like for a great 
service he had rendered to the State, replied that he would be quite 
satisfied if they would confer upon him the dignity of Gérmanhood, as 
all things worth having came to Germans in Russia. 


LIKE THE HORSELEECHS DAUGHTERS THE 
PEASANTS CRY: “GIVE, GIVE? 


. And yet the peasants are but half-satished ; in many cases, indeed, 
they are as discontented as ever. For the distance is enormous 
between what they were led to expect and what they are now receiving 
in full settlement of all their claims. In the one case it was practically 
everything for nothing, whereas in the latter it is a moderate addition 
to their farms at a reasonable price and full ownership. The Russian 
still has a lingering faith in magic and miracles, and often makes 
demands or promises the fulfilment of which presupposes them. 
Hence the peasantry believed the assurances of Radical agitators that 
the Duma would give them farms gratuitously, and now they are 
grievously disappointed. But this same cry of land for nothing would 
probably demoralise them next spring as it did last summer. It has 
an irresistible effect on thefn, as had the music of the pied piper upon 
the village children. Hence the Revolutionists who enter the Duma 
under the colours of some Constitutional Party are practically certain 
to make another bid for the support of the peasants ‘and to criticise 
severely the agrarian reforms of the Cabinet. The objections to the 
reforms are obvious enough. Why, it will be asked, did the Govern- 
ment hurry with a measure which radically changes the whole social 
structure of the nation? For ages the people had waited .in patience 
for betterment ; why not allow them to wait for weeks? If the change 
was a necessity and an improvement, it should have been thorough and 
méthodical, not partial and casual The Crown lands available for 
purchase constitute the backbone of this agrarian law. But suppose 
there were also available, as there can and will be, other territory now 
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belonging to private landlords, would not the working out of the whole 
arrangement be different from what it is? Now, a peasant in the 
south ing to increase his landed property must in many cases first 
sell his and then purchase a slice of Crown land which is situated, 
say, in the north-west. But if private estates were also laid under 
contribution there would be land for sale in the south, and there would 
be no necessity for the peasant to migrate eastwards, nor, if the estate 
for sale were near enough, need he even sell his present farm. Lack 
of system, therefore, is one of the defects which critics discern in the 
measure. 

The contingency which, in view of all these things I cannot dismiss 
from my mind, is that the next Duma will start from the assumption 
that the land problem is still calling for a solution, and that it can be 
solved only on the lines on which the emancipation of the serfs was 
effected, forty-five years ago. And that means a mild expropriation 
law such as the Minister Kutler proposed when Count Witte was 
Premier. To me it seems a dangerous expernment. Many eminent 
Russians, however, regard it as indispensable and adequate, and they 
are much better qualified to judge than Jam If that programme be 
accepted and carried by a future Duma, it will mean a retum to 
Kutler’s Bill, which all the moderate elements in the Empire scouted 
last year as subversive, and it will throw all the administrative 
machinery out of gear as well, besides which the financial difficulty 
that accompanies all reform will have been quintupled. 

This question of the peasants is a stronger lever than any mere 
Party tactics, because there is a real power behind it. Therefore, what- 
ever the composition of the next Duma may be, the chances that it 
will prove oppositional to an irreconcilable, nay, perhaps, an implacable 
degree are not to be under-estimated. But even though the majority 
of the Deputies were Moderate, with a large sprinkling of Conserva- 
tives and only a few Radicals, the position of the Cabinet and of the 
present Constitution would still be precarious. For if the half-dozen 
Radicals raised this point, called for more land and were silenced, their 
words would be echoed and re-echoed throughout the length and 
breadth of the Tsardom. And if words proved unavailing, overt acts 
might be done or attempted, and heavy pressure brought to bear upon 
the Moderate Deputies and the Government. For that reason, among 
others, I consider the numerical relations of the Parties in the next 
Parliament as no sure indication of the trend of affairs or the destinies 
of the second Duma. 


HITCH IN ‘THE RUSSO-JAPANESE NEGOTIATIONS. 
THE FISHING RIGHTS DISPUTE. 


Japan and Russia have disagreed over several outstanding questions, 
as I ventured last month to forecast And they have disagreed after 
several unavailmg attempts to come to an understanding. The 
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differences are many, and, although not vital in themsedves, aré 
serious enough in their consequences to disquiet friends of peace. 
Russians tell the story somewhat as follows. The interpreihtion to 
be put on the eleventh clause of the Portsmouth Treaty, cohstitutes 
one disputed point: the Mikado’s representatives claim that full 
fishing ‘rights .on the Pacific coast ought to be conceded to them in 
virtue of that diplomatic agreement, while the Tsar’s advisers join 
issue with them. Full fishing rights on the Pacific coast would mean 
that the Mikado’s subjects might, like the T'sar’s subjects, catch any 
kind of fish on any part of the coast, m the bays, inlets, creeks and 
rivers. On the other hand, limited rights which the Russians arè 
willing to bestow would enable the Japanese to engage in fishing 
industries along the sea-coast, but not on the shores of all bays, 
coves, inlets or rivers; in a word, it would make certain reservations 
in favour of the Tsar’s subjects The claim advanced by the 
Mikado’s Minister at St. Petersburg is founded, if at all, on the Treaty: 
of Portsmouth, and the stipulations of this treaty are recognised by 
the Russians, who profess their readiness to carry them out 
unhesitatingly. Therefore the entire dispute reduces itself to the 
_ narrow compass of a question of fact, which may be stated thus: 

Does the Treaty of Portsmouth bind Russia directly or indirectly -to 
. accord full fishing rights on her Pacific coast to the Japanese? The 
delegates of one of the two Powers answer this query affirmatively, 
the other negatively. The following.are the‘ data on which the out- 
sider may form his own opinion. -. 

_ At Portsmouth, on August 11th, 1905, Baron Komura handed a draft 
treaty to Count Witte containing twelve clauses that embodied all 
Japan’s demands. The paragraph (12) dealing with the coveted 
fishing rights ran thus: “ Russia to grant to Japanese subjects full 
“fishing rights along the coast, and in the bays, harbours, inlets and 
“rivers of her possessions in the Japan, Okhotsk and Behring Seas.” 
I have italicised the words which are vital to the present dispute. 
That then was Japan’s proposal: Baron Komura virtually said: “We ° 
““demand full fishing rights not only on the coast, but also in the bays, 
“harbours, inlets and rivers of your Pacific possessions” M. Witte 
refused to comply with this demand. ‘He made a counter proposal 
which conferred upon the Mikado's subjects limited fishing rights, 
and he excluded from their sphere the harbours, inlets and bays. 
Now if this counter proposal were inacceptable to Japan it was open 
to Japan’s plenipotentiaries to object to it They objected to all 
the other counter proposals made by M. Witte which in their opinion 
were derogatory to Japan’s interests. But this clause Baron Komura 
and his colleagues accepted. The Mikado, who had reserved to himself 
the right of examining and repudiating any clause or clauses to which he 
might take exception, sanctioned it. And in this definitely approved 
and sanctioned shape the clause was finally embodied in the Ports- 
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mouth Treaty, where it occupies the eleventh place. It runs thus: 

“Russia undertakes to enter into an agreement with Japan with a 
“view to confer upon Japan’s subjects fishing rights along the coasts 
“of the "Russian possessions in the Japan, Okhotsk and Behring Seas. 

“It is covenanted that the aforesaid undertaking shall not affect the 
“rights already vested in Russian or foreign supe in those 
“territories.’* 

Three things are made clear by all this: that Russia’s represen- 
tatives deliberately and persistently denied full fishing rights to the 
Japanese; that in accordance with this determination they discarded 
the clause drafted by Japan’s plenipotentiary and that the Mikado’s 
plenipotentianes ultimately withdrew their claim, assented to the 
Russian view, accepted the Russian clause embodying that view, 
and had it incorporated in the Treaty-of Portsmouth. These facts 
would seem to be firmly established; certainly no evidence calculated 
to weaken them has as yet been adduced. It would follow then 
obviously that the claim for full fishing rights cannot be grounded on 
the Treaty of Portsmouth. All that can reasonably be asked is that 
Russia should concede such rights to the Japanese as manifestly tally 
with the obligations imposed upon her by the eleventh clause of that 
agreement, The only other ground upon which the demand could 
be based is military superiority. 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE RIVERS SUNGARI 
AND AMOOR 


“The Open Door and Equal Opportunity to All” 1s a popular cry 
in the civilised world of to-day, and whether the door is opened by 
a key or broken in with a projectile hurled from a 12-inch gun is 
immaterial to market-seeking producers. Hence many would be 
delighted if the Sungari and Amoor rivers, which at present Russia 
has the exclusive right to navigate, were thrown open to the steamers 
of Japan, America, England and the world. And that would be the 
effect of one of the clauses advanced by the Mikado’s Government 
and repudiated by the Tsar’s advisers, the former pleading the Ports- 
mouth Treaty and the latter denying that that diplomatic instrument 
has any clause or phrase bearing directly or indirectly upon the 
matter. As in the fishing rights dispute, there is a question of fact 
which any special British jury would decide in a few hours at the 
outside. l 

Russia’s right to navigate the rivers Sungari and Amoor is derived 
from the Aigun Treaty, concluded with China in the year 1858. 
That document contains this clause: “On the rivers Amoor, Sungari 
“and Ussuri only vesséls of the Chinese and Russian Empires may 


* TI am translating from the Russian, but the version may be relied upon in 
essentials. 
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“ply. The vessels of other States may not navigate thes¢ rivers.” 
The exclusiveness of this right rests ypon what may be termed the 
comity of riverain neighbours, It is usual for two neiggbouring 
States whose territory is watered by a river or a river-system to allow 
each other the right of navigating the streams beyond the neighbour’s 
boundaries. Germany and Austria and Russia and Prussia are 
examples. By its nature this privilege is usually exclusive. Japan 
now demands that Russia shall forego her right forthwith and embody 
this act of renunciation in the instrument in which the results of the 
present negotiations will be recorded. In truth she goes further, and 
maintains that Russia no longer possesses the right in question, that 
she deliberately abandoned it at Portsmouth, and by signing the Peace 
Treaty there abrogated sso facto the Aigun treaty. That would 
seem to be Japan’s contention. Russia’s reply is a denial that the 
rights of exclusive navigation have been deliberately abandoned or 
implicitly forfeited or that the Portsmouth Treaty affects or mentions 
them. 


DOES THE PORTSMOUTH TREATY DISPOSSESS RUSSIA 
OF HER RIGHT. 


The end of the third see of the Portsmouth Treaty is relied upon 
to support the Japanese contention. It reads thus: “The Imperial 
“Russian Government declares that in Manchuria it possesses no 
“territorial privileges, no preferential or exclusive concessions which 
“are calculated to infringe the sovereign nghts of China or are incom- 
“patible with the principle of equal rights."* The Japanese maintain 
that by these last words Russia divested herself of the exclusive 
right of navigating the Amoor and Sungari rivers. Russia’s answer 
ig approximately this: The declaration in question was made in 
reply to certain remarks uttered by Baron Komura relative to the 
exclusive concessions enjoyed by Russia in Manchuria) And it must 
be interpreted in the light of these remarks. 

On the 27th August M. Witte, in answer to Baron Komura’s ques- 
tion, informed the Japanese delegates that Russia never maintamed or 
sanctioned in Manchuria any exclusive rights in the nature of a 
monopoly or privilege running counter to the idea of China’s 
sovereignty. He also asked Baron Komura to specify the privileges 


. which he bad in mind. Thereupon the Japanese plenipotentiary 


‘mentioned two: the Girin Coal Mine Monopoly and the Kharbin 


Concession., He spoke very vaguely, however, and wrote in his 

memorandum the following words: “The plenipotentiaries of Japan ~ 
“were under the 1 impression that Russia possessed many concessions, 
“immunities, etc.” It was in reply to this remark that M. awaits made 


* This is a translation from the Russian. 
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a declaration identical in essentials with that which now forms part of 
the third clause. Thus the Japanese, filed with misgivings lest 
Russia should have a trump card up her sleeve to be played suddenly 
when least expected, asked whether she possessed any such excep- 
tional monopolies. Secret treaties with China were possibly 
uppermost in the minds of the Japanese delegates. It was therefore a 
fishing question that Baron Komura put, and he received a satisfactory 
reply. If the Japanese plenipotentiary was aiming at the rights 
granted to Russia by the Aigun Treaty, he would hardly have said 
that he and his colleagues “were under the impression” The Aigun 
Treaty was then nearly half a century old, and no diplomatist dealing 
with Far Eastern Questions could have been ignorant of it Neither 
could he have imagined that a statement of fact such as M. Witte 
made was identical with the renunciation of a mght and the abrogation 
of a treaty concluded with a third Power. That the exclusive 
authorisation to navigate the Sungari and Amoor Rivers leaves China’s 
sovereign rights intact is as clear as it is that the German Kaiser's 
sovereign rights are not curtailed because Russia’s vessels possess the 
privilege of sailing on the Vistula to the exclusion of those of every 
other foreign Power. 


THE CASE FOR RUSSIA. 


Such is the state of the question at the moment of writing. Japan 
advances claims which she grounds upon the Portsmouth Treaty. 
Russia professes her readiness to meet all her obligations without 
higgling, in the generous spirit of a real sportsman who, having lost his 
bet, pays up his debt of honour to the last penny, but who resents any 
demands that go beyond that. She joins issue with her neighbour on 
the question of fact, and the negotiations have come to a deadlock in 
consequence. The one side insists on having its claims allowed, while 
the other persists in asking that they be first substantiated. Apparently 
they are in a diplomatic no thoroughfare. 

Russia maintains that she has given undeniable proofs of her readi- 
ness to sacrifice much for the sake of peace, and that she has done her 
duty both by Japan and by the civilised world. To the question 
how, that being so, Japan has assumed the popular part of breaking a 
lance for the “open door and equal opportunity,” she replies that 
Japan might just as well have demanded the creation of half-a-dozen 
free ports in the Russian Empire. For they would be equally welcome 
to commercial nations and would be just as much the outcome of the 
Portsmouth Treaty. Russia is aware of the general desire to see the 
Amoor and Sungan Rivers opened to international commerce. New 
times, new measures. But she is a believer in traditions and a stickler 
for international law. Having vindicated the justice of her cause, 
however, she is quite willing to be generous. The right which she 
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-enjoys on the Rivers Amoor and Sungari might be shared. But if so, 
only as the result of a neighbourly disposition on her part, and of an 
amicable arrangement; not as an unpleasant consequence of the 
Treaty of Peace. It might be talked over and agreed u by all 
the friendly nations interested, but the concession must not be wrested 
from her by her recent enemy under an untenable pretext. Conse- 
quently, there is no such opposition between the two sides on the 
subject of open and closed doors as there was before the war. Russia 
is not now standing up for exclusive rights against the champion of 
the open door and equal opportunity. She is merely asking that she 
shall not be held to obligations which she never incurred, and that her 
liabilities may be co-exténsive with the Clauses of the Portsmouth 
Treaty. 
Towards Japan she has been actuated by a spirit of fairness. She 
addressed herself to the work of negotiating in a spirit of liberal ~ 
compromise.’ Indeed, the Japanese themselves acknowledged this 
handsomely after the Korean problem had been solved. Korea’s inter- 
national status was one of the first topics discussed in St. Petersburg. 
It was gall and wormwood to the Tsar’s representatives to see the 
country to which they had promised protection snatched away’ from 
their grasp and swallowed alive, as it were. But they made the best 
of a bad bargain. A number of questions cropped up in this connec- 
tion which, had Russia stiffened her back, taken her stand formally on 
international law and resolved to stretch no point in favour of her 
ex-enemy, would have been solved differently and in a sense unfavour- 
able to the latter. Japan’s postulates and assumptions were frequently 
arbitrary, and might have been fairly and successfully contested on the 
ground that they were not consequences of the Treaty. But Russia 
waived her rights, because, however painful the ordeal, it left national 
. interests unaffected. Moreover, the hope was entertained that Japan 
in turn would deal with matters that do touch Russia’s vital interests . 
in a like yielding spirit It was thus, too, that the matter of the 


. ` consuls’ ereguatur was arranged in accordance with the wishes 


expressed by the Mikado’s Government. In a similar broad spirit 
Russia agreed to consider all the treaties concluded between herself 
afid Korea as abrogated. 

Scrupulous respect for Japan’s rights has all along* characterised 
the attitude of Russia. In the matter of the Sakhalien fisheries, for 
example, she was so anxious not to prejudge any question, however 
clear she might deem it, that even where she might fairly have 
farmed out fisheries to her own subjects on long leases as heretofore 
she declined to give any lease longer than for atwelvemonth. Certain 
complaints have recently been made of her irritating slowness to 
evacuate Manchuria, whereas Japan is said to have fulfilled her 
obligations to the letter, setting an admirable example of promptitude. 
Well, the facts are on the other side. Japan has not complained, 
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could not. complain of Russia’s slowness to quit the soil of Manchuria, 
because the Russian Government achieved more than she was 
obliged to do in this respect She evacuated so quickly that she 
now has only half as many troops there as the Mtkado’s Government. 
About half as many. “That was carrying scrupulousness to a 
“dangerous * point,” Russian critics remark “Japan,” they add, “is 
“now able to turn the screw till we have no alternative but 
“acquiescence in her demands.” 


THE CASE FOR JAPAN. 


The Japanese have a strong military party at home which is 
profoundly dissatisfied with the terms obtained at Portsmouth and 
is desirous of seeing what ıt then considered urgent—the resumption of 
hostilities. With that patriotic attitude one cannot find fault. 
Neither can one blame the Japanese diplomatists who seek to drive a 
hard bargain and to make up for what they let slip at Portsmouth, 
if that can be achieved, without jeopardising the peace of the world 
Still less are they open to.criticism if they truly believe that Russia 
refuses to accept the situation, is resolved to keep Japan at arm’s 
length, is brooding over her losses and preparing to retrieve them as 
soon as the conditions are favourable. And the Japanese are said 
to harbour these ideas. Certain facts, too, appear to bear them out. 
In the first place Russia showed no alacrity in opening negotiations 
after the conclusion of peace. She put it off from day to day, from 
week to week, from month to month, despite the manifest impatience 
of the Japanese. Then the question arose of giving practical 
recognition to Japan’s dignity as a first-class Power by appointing an 
Ambassador instead of a Minister at Tokio. Other States availed 
themselves of the opportunity unhesitatingly. Russia ungraciously 
declined. The Japanese make no secret of their chagrin at this 
manifestation of il-humour. They further draw conclusions from 
these phenomena They infer that friendship between them and 
Russia will be hard to cultivate, that hostilities may easily break out, 
and that the upshot of another campaign will largely depend upon 
the moment chosen. They know that the Russian political machine is 
now unscrewéd in all its parts; that the navy is gone, the army needs 
reorganisation, the Treasury will want money, the masses lack 
patriotism, and Manchuria is almost destitute of troops. Is it to be 
wondered at that they ere urgent and obstinate? Would it be strange 
if they cast longing eyes upon a part of Siberia? On the other hand, 
however, allowances should be made for Russia’s poignant feelings 
after the war. And it ought to be borme in mind that “climbing 
“down” is a most difficult operation. Moreover the troubles in the 
interior were to some extent the cause of the unfortunate delay which 
took place between the conclusion of peace at Portsmouth and the 
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opening of negotiations in St. Petersburg. Lastly, it should not be 
forgotten that nothing irrevocable has yet been done to hinder the 
cultivation of cordial friendship between the two nations) The 
Russian people cherish no such hatred of the Japanese as the French 
entertained towards the Germans after 1870. ‘Therefore the character 
of the relations between the two countries will depend largely on the 
attitude of Japan herself during these diplomatic pourparlers. 

But the significance of the hitch m the negotiations should not be 

gauged by the disagreement of diplomatists respecting the questions 
already enumerated, or the other matters not enumerated on which 
dissent may perhaps prove to be more uncompromising. For the 
arguments which ‘govern all these disputes are too clear and con- 
vincing to be persistently and publicly ignored. And if due weight 
be given to them agreement will follow as a matter of course. The 
importance of the deadlock lies in its symptomatic character. The 
causes that produced it indicate a frame of mind which ill comports 
with the maintenance of friendly relations between Japan and ‘Russia. 
And that is an ill omen. It would be well for both nations and for 
the world if the discussion were narrowed down to the compass of 
_ an authentic interpretation of the Portsmouth Treaty. Certainly any 
attempt to ground claims which cannot be deduced from that document 
solely upon military superiority would be so unstatesmanlike that one 
hesitates to regard it as within the sphere of likely contingencies. 
Were it otherwise, however, there is reason to suppose that the 
community of nations, dreading the establishment of a dangerous 
precedent, would take due cognisance of it before it had emerged 
from the harmless phase of theory. 


E. J. DILLON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


R. JOHN OMAN, the author of “Vision and Authority,” has 
produced a striking book, the work of a strenuous and learned 

thinker ın revolt, in his treatise entitled “The Problem of Faith and 
“Freedom in the Last Two Centuries” (Hodder and Stoughton). The 
volume comprises nine lectures delivered under the Trust established 
by Miss Joan Kerr, of Sanquhar, and primarily restricted to licentiates 
or’ministers of the United Free Church of Scotland. Dr. Oman is 
the first English Nonconformist to whom the lectureship has been 
committed, and he has justified his choice by the untrammelled learning 
and direct vigour which he has brought to his task. The sphere of 
thought covered is too wide, indeed, for one series of lectures, but the 
lecturer has made a wise selection of thinkers and writers from whom 
to illustrate the spiritual movement of Western Europe since the 
opening of the.eighteenth century. The whole volume is, in effect, a 
passionate enunciation of the doctrine that personal and spiritual 
freedom is the sole principle that can save our souls alive. The 
Reformation, we are told, initiated this doctrine, “for it alone set up 
“the distinction which ended the Middle Ages and created the Modern 
“Time—the distinction between religion and the Church.” One must 
demur to this statement. Spirits as much in revolt as the spirit of Dr. 
Oman—-solitary and splendid figyres that must command his particular 
admiration, some nominally within the Church, such as Rolle of 
Hampole, Wicklif, Thomas of Kempen and Savonarola, some sturdily 
without the Church such as Hus—carried on the tradition of spiritual 
freedom from the earliest days of Christianity to the final breach with 
Rome. The Reformation was a movement that re-confirmed once and 
for ever the nghteousness of individualism in spiritual affairs The 
Reformation gave universal effect to Dr. Oman’s proposition that 
“Freedom is... as essential for true faith as faith for effective 
“freedom.” The lecturer traces with vigour the evolution of the 
religious and philosophic conceptions of freedom from the time when 
the Reformation had become an effective basis for the development of 
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ideas. In the chapter on “ Jesuitism and Pascal’s Pensées” we see that 
evolution in France. Dr. Oman finds Pascal’s devotion to the Church 
“amaring in one so free.” It is not, however, altogether amazing. 
One may believe a parent wrong and endeavour to combine stubborn- 
ness in maintaining the right view, with respect for the person who 
has, after all, made the right view possible The patience of the 
Jansenists made for the peace of Christendom and rested in the last 
resort, as all the mystics have relied, on the fact of inward spiritual 
experience. We are next led to the English Deists and Butler. Some- 
thing of freedom sprang from the English controversy, but Butler could 
scarcely share the conception of Freedom that stirs some modem 
thinkers. Butler was afraid of Freedom with a characteristic fear, 
and perhaps it would be as well if something of his fear—not indeed 
alien from the fear of God—stirred in many modern bosoms. Dr. 
Oman next turns to Kantian rationalism and traces the concentrating 
forces of philosophy that led up to it Kant definitely held that 
Conscience 1s the ultimate authority and that religion is, in fact, 
morality. Man is free to follow the moral law and must follow it in 
Christianity since that is the only moral faith “Kant was ready to 
“admit the possibility of evolution, and to him it did not seem to affect 
“in any way the absolute claims of the moral reason, a truth which, if 
“we could recover it, would be iron in the blood of our age.” -It is 
not easy to adopt this position, for surely the moral reason is itself an 
evolutionary fact, and every position of freedom is gained by an 
evolutionary process. The fundamental errors of Rousseau, in fact, 
underlie the positions both of Kant and Dr. Oman. Man is not born 
free ; he is born in chains which the successive ages loosen. Dr. Oman 
traces subsequent philosophic and religious thought with care, 
criticism and some impatience. He does not in any sense do justice 
to the mystic position. “Every form of mysticism, medieval and 
“modern, Catholic and Protestant, treats men as mere receptacles for 
“God’s grace, fails to recognise that God regards both our personality 
“and His own, and finally introduces unspiritual elements into God’s 
“service and worship.” -This is ?utschl’s view and that of Dr. Oman 
himself. It is profoundly. misleading, as.every student of. the history of 
Christian mysticism will recognise. That these evils may accompany 
and have accompanied mysticism is true enough, but, in fact, practical 
mysticism at its highest gives that indiyidual freedom which Dr. Oman 
seeks, and yet reconciles the dualism between the Creator and the 
created. It unites thought and intuition into that religious faith, into 
that vision which Dr. Oman sees afar off, and it “insists on the whole 
“experiment of life.” Mysticism at its highest transcends the 
mechanical trammels of this or that particular Church, and claims that 
' direct intercourse with ultimate spiritual realities which is the true | 

meaning of spiritual freedom. 
ae or + s’ '. 
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“A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels” (Vol. i, T. and T. Clark), 
edited by*Dr. James Hastings, with the assistance of Dr. John A. Selbie 
and (in the reading of the proofs) Dr. John C. Lambert, is a meritorious 
work that will prove of great assistance to the clergy of all denomina- 
tions in the study of modern conceptions of Christianity, and in the 
preparations of sermons and discourses. It is, of course, a complement 
to Dr. Hastings’ great compilation the “Dictionary of the Bible,” 
though it can hardly be said to compete in ment with that remarkable 
and monumental work The editors carefully distinguish between the 
two. works and do so wisely. 


This is, first of all, a preacher’s Dictionary. The Authors of 
the articles have been carefully chosen from among those 
Scholars who are, or have been, themselves preachers. And 
even when the articles have the same titles as articles in the 
Dictionary of the Bible, they are written by new men, and 
from a new standpoint. It is thus a work which is quite distinct 
from, and altogether independent of, the Dictionary of the 
Bible. It is called a ‘‘ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels ” 
because it includes everything that the Gospels contain, whether 
directly related to Christ or not. Its range, however, is far 
greater than that of the Gospels. It seeks to cover all that 
relates to Christ throughout the Bible and in the life and 
literature of the world. There will be articles on the Patristic 
estimate of Jesus, the Mediæval estimate, the Reformation and 
Modem estimates. There will be articles on Christ in the 
Jewish writings and in the Muslim literature. Much attention 
has been given to modern thought, whether Christian or anti- 
Christian. Every aspect of modern life, in so far as it touches 
or is touched by Christ, is described under its proper title. 


It is somewhat surprising, in view of the particular scope of this 
work, to find certain names and certain omissions in the list of authors. 
In a work of authority one does not look for authors with a passing 
reputation for popular preaching, but rather for writers who are first 
and foremost scholars and profound thinkers. The name of Dr W. 
Forrest, the distinguished author of “The Authority of Christ,” is 
conspicuous by its absence, and his work is not even quoted. One 
might bave hoped that the Hulsean Professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
would have appeared among the authors, and that the profound faculty 
for textual criticism residing in the mind of the Rev. G. M. Youngman 
would have been employed in some of the articles. On the other 
hand, however, quite a cloud of great scholars have been set to work, 
and the student will have rich enough veins of learning to explore in 
using their work. It is impossible in a brief commendation of a work 
of reference to deal with particular articles. One may notice, how- 
ever, the interesting article on the Apocryphal Gospels, by the Rev. 
A. F. Findlay, of Arbroath. Among these Gospels Mr. Findlay 
includes the Fragment discovered in Fayfm, in 1882, and the 
Oxyrhynchus Fragment discovered by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, in 
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1903. On the other hand, the Zogia, discovered at Oxyrhynchus i in 
1890, are not given. The first Fragment runs :— 


[When they had sung a hymn after] supper, according to their 

« custom, He said again, This night ye shall .be offended, 

according to the Scripfure, I will smite the shepherd, and the 

sheep shall be scattered. But when Peter said, Even if all (shall © 

be offended), I will not, He said, ee before the cock crow 
twice, thou shalt deny Me thrice. 


` Bickelľ’s and Harnack’s view that this is a icant from a Gospel 
of high antiquity is perhaps scarcely acceptable. It is probably an 
extract from an early homily. The Oxyrhynchus Fragment may 
possibly belong to a Gospel independent of the synoptic writers. Its 
date is “probably somewhat earlier than the middle of the second 
“century.” It runs as follows :— 


[Take no thought] from morning until even nor from 
evening until morning, either for your food what ye shall eat 
or for your raiment what ye shall put on. Ye are far better 
than the lilies which grow but spin not. Having one garment, 
what do ye [lack?]. . . . Who could add to your stature? He 
Himself will give you your garment. His disciples say unto 
Him, When wilt Thou be manifest to us, and when shall we see 
Thee. He saith, When ye shail be stripped and not be ashamed 
s . He said, the key of knowledge they hid: they entered 
not in themselves, and to them that were entering in they opened 
not; but ye, be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 


The most important articles in this volume are those dealing with 
the Gospel of St. John—a critical article by the Rev. R. H. Strachan, 
and one dealing with the contents by the Rev. W. R. Inge. Irenæus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, the author of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, and Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, all writing in the last 
quarter of the second century, independently from the four quarters 
of Christendom, have no doubt as to the Johannine authorship. Justin 
_ Martyr, writing not later than 161 A.D., was certainly aware of the 
Gospel, and probably attributed it to John, Tatian in the middle of the 
century transcribed it, while Ignatius, at the beginning of the second 
century, was in touch with teaching inevitably related to the Gospel 
Towards the end of the second century the Alogi attacked the author- 
ship of John, and endeavoured to replace him by Cerinthus (cf. 
Browning’s “Death ip the Desert”). Dods says, on this point, with 
great weight: “Its ascription to Cerinthus, an impossible author, 
“betrays the recklessness of the judgment pronounced; while the 
“naming of a contemporary and a fellow-townsman of the Apostle may 
“be accepted as an indication of the true date of the Gospel” -The 
internal evidence is weightily in favour of the Apostle, and it is as 
difficult to believe that anyone else wrote it as to believe that Thomas 
a Kempis was not the author of the “Imitation” Ecclesiastical writers 
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will still dispute about the authorship of the Gospel as well as of the 
books of the “Following of Christ,” but no legal mind accustomed to 
the weighing of evidence can have much doubt on either subject. 


% + # * 


It is hardly possible in general notices of current books to review 
sermons: they are either too good or too bad—generally too bad—for 
the purposes of a mere literary review. But one may oécasionally 
recommend a book of great helpfulness and great readableness, and 
Mr. W. Robertson Nicoll’s “The Lamp of Sacrifice” (Hodder and 
Stoughton) is one of these.- This preacher and writer is—I hope I 
may say so—a practical mystic with something of Browning’s profound 
optimism in the face of profound discouragement, with something of 
the double note that appears in “Rabbi ben Ezra” and *Christmas 
“Eve and Easter Day,” the conception of the heaven on earth that the 
fulfilment of duty secures, and the conception of an after life, beside 
which all earthly things are as nothing :— 


“ Be all the earth a wilderness ! 
Only let me go on, go on, 
Still hoping ever and anon, 
To reach one eve the Better Land! ” 


These thoughts come after reading the sermon on “Whatsoever 
“thou spendest more.” The land of Beulah! That is Browning’s cry, 
that-is Mr. Nicoll’s cry. These sermons strike a deep note full of 
sincerity and helpfulness, and should find in an age that prefers reading 
sermons to hearing them many readers. 


+ © o t 


One is always ready to welcome an excellent school-book, and Mr. 
J. C. Stobart, an assistant-master at Merchant Taylors’ School, has 
given to the school world in his “Epochs of English Literature” 
(Edward Amold) a work that will fulfil its admirable educational 
aim. Four volumes of this publication are before me—those dealing 
with the Chaucer (1215-1500), Spenser (1500-1600), Shakespeare 
41600-1625), and Milton (1625-1671) epochs, and these books are 
certainly calculated to create that real love of literature for literature’s 
sake which is too little fostered under our present inorganic method— 
if method it can be called—of bringing literature, be it Greek, Latin, 
French, German or English, before the school-child. Mr. Stobart’s 
method is excellent. He gives to each epoch a clear introductory 
statement describing the authors, the literary and social manners and 
methods of the period and its literary idiosyncrasies. For instance, in 
the first introduction he tells us something of the scope of English 
literature, he indicates the work and ideas of Beowulf, Caedmon, Alfred, 
Layamon, Orm, Langland, Wiclif, Mandeville, Malory, Chaucer and his 
forerunners, Gower; he gives us a word about English characteristics 
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in this period, and shows us those germs of the Drama, the Miracle and 
the Moral Play, printing a useful extract from the greatest of the Moral 
Plays, “Everyman.” {Ancheap edition of this play is published by 
A. EL Bullen, with an introductory note by Mr. F. Sidgwick.] The 
Introduction is followed by admirable and full selections illustrating the 
literature of the epoch. He has tried to overcome the inevitable charge 
of “scrappiness ” “by the preponderance of lyric songs, the admission of 
“a tale of Chaucer almost intact [The ‘Man of Lawes Tale’], and the 
“complete poem of ‘The Nutbrown Maid’ ” The text is followed by 
some valuable notes and a glossary. What more could master or 
mistress, girl or boy ask? Students of literature will thank Mr. 
Stobart for rescuing from oblivion an exquisite lyric never hitherto 
printed (Bodl. Rawlinson MSS. G. 22). The law as to the copyright of 
this ancient piece is not clear, but the descendants of its author—dead 
these seven centuries and more—will forgive me if I reprint it :— 


Mirie it is while sumer ilast 
With fugheles song. 

Oc nu necheth windés blast 
And weder strong 

Ei, ei, what this nicht is long! 
And ich with wel michel wrong 
Soregh and murne and. [fast]. 


on nu necheth is, of course, but now meareth, and fugheles song 13 
bird’s song. Mr. Sidgwick supplies the word “fast” as the missing 
word to complete the poem. It is a striking lyric with an almost 
Gaelic melancholy, though the speech of our Saxon and German 
ancestors sings through it The poem has indeed all Heine’s 
characteristic minor note and manner. Space will not allow me to 
deal with the other volumes, but enough has been said to indicate their 
plan and thoroughness. 


a + # + 


“Studies in Socialism,” by Jean Jaurès, translated with an introduc- 
tion by Miss Mildred Minturn, and published by the Independent 
Labour Party (19, Red Taon Court, E.C.), will be read with interest in 
view of M. Jaurés’ recent speech (a translation of which was published 
in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for last August), and because it would 
be difficult to find a more tangible statement of the Socialist position. 
To answer that position it is necessary to be able to grasp its practical 
effect, to separate it from those forces of. social amelioration which 
operate independently of Socialism, but which are often claimed by 
Socialists as part of their system. M. Jaurès complains that the wage- 
earner 

Cán neither work nor eat, clothe nor shelter himself without 
paying a sort of ransom to the owning and capitalist class. And 
not only his life but his very liberty suffers by this system. ... 
Labour is doubly enslaved, since it is directed towards ends 
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which it has not willed by means which it has not chosen... . 
Alf this misery, all this injustice and disorder, result from the 
fact that one class monopolises the means of production and of 
life, and imposes its law on another class, and on society as a 
whole. 


M. Jaurés would therefore abolish private ownership and “transform 
“capitalist property into social property.” Jt is not possible in a 
brief note to deal with these fundamental economic heresies, heresies 
that are heresies not because they infringe economic laws—economic 
laws are empiric and may of course be challenged—but because they 
neglect the facts of human nature. For the sake of argument it might 
be admitted that a society of automata, in which each automaton had 
a known and fixed capacity, could be organised according to a 
collectivist or communistic scheme. But men and women are of 
infinite and unknown capacity, they are swayed by the eternal passions 
of love and hatred, ambition and greed. They are every one of them, 
even M. Jaurès, individualists) Moreover, no scheme of equality, 
however admirably planned, can survive when Nature puts up out of 
its seedplot of mediocrity a Cromwell or a Napoleon. Society 
develops towards the ends that the Socialist has in view in another 
way. The function of civilisation is to make men good, and happy 
by developing to the utmost the potential qualities making for 
righteousness that reside in every man. To educate men and women 
so that they realize their personal and collective responsibilities is the 
only way in which to help Nature in its work of evolving a perfect 
society. That is the only way in which to grapple with the 
undoubted evils that characterise the relationship of labour and 
capital It is a simple way, it is a way that does not run counter 
to human nature, is one that would have a perfect use for every man 
who is born into the world. But let those who like to see two sides to 
a question consider M. Jaurés’ views as set out in this book in the light 
of the educational solution of social problems. 


+ + Q * 


In the frst volume of “The History of the Wine Trade in England ” 
(Wyman and Sons, Ltd, London. 5s. net), M. André L. Simon 
traces with adequate research and learning the rise and progress of 
this trade from the earliest times to the close of the fourteenth 
century. It is an important matter that the history of the great trades 
should be traced with scientific care and accuracy. Until this is done 
we cannot obtain a sound conception of the Middle Ages in England. 
So far as I am aware’ this is the first attempt to deal exhaustively 
„with the wine trade. The woollen industry which alone perhaps 
exceeded in importance. the trade with which M. Simon deals was 
considered by Mr. W. J. Ashley as long ago as 1887 in his “Early 
“History of the Woollen Industry in England.” Dr. Cunningham, 
in his monumental volume on the growth of English industry and 
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commerce in the Early and Middle Ages, deals frequently and 
incidentally with the wine trade, but M. Simon is the firgt to bring 


together from the Close and Patent Rolls, the Scotch, French and . 


Gascon Rolls, the Letter Books of the Guildhall, the material collécted 
by the Pipe Roll, the Surtees and the Camden Societies, and from 
many other sources, both English and Continental, the information 
necessary to unfold the operations of a vast medieval industry. 
M. Simon rightly points out that an adequate history “necessarily 


“contains much information respecting the early relations of this — 


“country with the Continent, and many details as to the origin of 
“customs and the social and religious life in England.” It is here 
shown almost conclusively that the Romans neither created a wine 
trade with Britain nor ‘introduced the culture of the . vine. 
Wine was introduced by the earliest Christians as a necessary 
part of Christian ritual Beda mentions the emstence of a few 
vineyards, and M. Simon is led from this beginning” to 


describe the native vineyards of the Middle Ages in. full detail — 


The native industry dwindled in the thirteenth century after the 
final occupation of Guyenne and the consequent assurance of a foreign 
wine trade. There was, however, a very considerable foreign trade 


long before the Conquest, and this intercourse is fully described.’ 


The production of wine in Gaul goes back into the earliest ages. 
That admirable writer of the fourth century, Ausonius, possessed his 
own vineyard near Bordeaux. After the Conquest the consumption 
of wine rapidly increased. Towards the end of the twelfth century it 
was indeed a national beverage, red wine being sold at the -rate of 
about a quart for eightpence of our modern money. The King was a 
wine merchant on a great soale. The vintage of 1242 was exception- 
ally fine, and Henry Ul, with the sound trading instinct that 


characterised him (well shown by Abbot Gasquet,in his volume on, 


that monarch), borrowed as well as bought wines in order to secure 
adequate profit Edward I. had to meet at the request of King 
Philippe IIL of France some of Henry’s wine accounts.) M. Simon is 
particularly interesting when he deals with the municipal regulations 
governing the traffic in wine. It is clear that our licensing laws really 
go back to the times when it became the practice to inspect the wine 
taverns of the various towns. It is curious to note how the wine 
trade indirectly encouraged the growth of a mercantile marine by the 
practice of granting royal safe-conducts to those who carried wine. 


` The King’s subjects were definitely encouraged to cross the seas in: 


their own ships to purchase wine, and the ships so provided were 


of the first importance in the wars with France. As a result the 


country was flooded with wine and hard drinking a common vice. 
Before passing from a volume that will take an important place in the 
history of English economics, I must note but one among many points 
that would interest the general reader. In the Middle Ages no one 
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drank of@ wine who could get new. There were no glass bottles in 
that age, and wines went harsh in casks. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
who is usually very accurate in detail, makes his medieval folk in 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill” drink old wine. He is wrong on this point, 
though M. Simon tells us that the Saxons drank old wine by 
preference. 

* * Q - 

“Last Rambles in the Classics.” H. E. P. Platt. (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford; Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London). Those who read and 
enjoyed Mr. Platts “Alia” and his “Byways of the Classics” will 
not be disappointed in his new volume. Mr. Platt’s writings breathe 
the very spirit of the serene, if not severe, seclusion of an ancient 
university, the atmosphere of pleasant pipes in bachelor rooms and 
bachélor hbranés, in court and quadrangle. Not however that the 
author's view is bounded by his college gate, indeed these “Last 
“Rambles” contam a disquisition on the complexion of new-born 
children that suggests a neat villa on‘the Banbury Road. Mr. Platt 
deals too with sport, racing, wrestling, leaping and boxing, both 
ancient and modern (and with regard to the latter subject may I 
suggest a comparison between “saaguinecgue latent aures” and the 
modern phrase “to give a thickear”?), and on many pages shows a 
knowledge of the world and a kindly cynicism which mellow the 
academic flavour of the book. His illustrative “mottoes” give many 
examples. Thus, “For a German Professor,” Natione magis quam 
ratione barbarus; “For the prospectus of the Mining Company,” 
Ostendit quod jam praefoderat aurum , “Fora pragmatic philosopher,” 
Ut expedit esse putemus, elsewhere, too, he is delightfully ironical 
in writing of the methods of grammarians, the habit of early rising 
(as to which he has made the discovery that its only purpose is to get 
another square meal into the twenty-four hours), and the libraries of 
London clubs. There are more Proverbs and Parallels in the new 
volume, the most remarkable of which are perhaps “Canem timidum 
“vehementius latrare quant mordere” “duabus sellis sedere” “Habet 
“haec res panem” (there’s money in it), “fluctus in simpulo” (a storm 
in a teacup). May one here call Mr. Platt’s attention to “ra Sra inm 
“roy Guo txor” (with his tail between his legs, Plato, Rep. 613 C.), 
and “Fortis tanqguam Orcus” (Petr. 62), “as strong as the devil” 

There are also notes on false quantities, misquotations, mistakes, 
the transferred epithet (where the quotation of Paley’s note to 
Agamemnon 995 reminds one of Paley’s other famous note on a trans- 
ferred epithet: “It matters little whether we translate these words 
“bile-surge of heart or heart-surge of bile”), and kindred themes, 
and in his essays on “Relations and Professions,” “ Names, Ancient 
“and Modern,” “Fumum et opes strepitumgue Roma,” Mr. Platt con- 
trives in his pleasant unobtrusive way to convey some very curious 
and vivid impressions of Greek and Roman life: now and then too, 
“in the decent obscurity of a learned language,” one stumbles on a 
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story that savours dE college port and bachelor audiences, such as that 
relating to Wordsworth and Oed. C. 1226 and the wholly admirable 
tale of Abraham Echellensis and Valérien de Flavigny. One need 
hardly say that Mr. Platt is both wisely and widely read in his 
classics, and it is clear from these pages that his knowledge of our 
own literature (particularly of eighteenth century writers) is varied 
and extensive and has been put to excellent use. Altogether this is 
a fascinating little book, and one is led to hope that the author will 
not-take its title too seriously. 
+ ° + + 

I should like here to call attention to a very convenient and 
_attractive series of classical texts and translations that Messrs. 
J..M. Dent and Co. are issuing. The last issue is an edition of 
Juvenal with Gifford’s translation by Mr. A. F. Cole. Mr. Cole 
contributes a few purely explanatory notes and a sympathetic preface 
in which he does good service to his author by laying stress on his 
descent from the old Satura, the farrago of serious and comic in prose 
and verse: one can explain by this, says Mr. Cole, the frequent use, 
bathos and anticlimax which some attribute to lack of sincerity. 
Gifford’s translation is fluent and spirited, and, if it fails to reproduce 
the compressed energy of the original, is excellent verse in itself. 


e + * + 
z 


I must call attention to Mr. H. G. Keene’s new and revised edition 
of his “History of India from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
“Nineteenth Century,” first published in 1893 (Two volumes: John 
Grant, Edinburgh). Mr. Keene tells us that he— < 


has endeavoured to give, without prolixity, a statement of the 
relevant facts at present available, both in regard to the origin 
of the more important Indian races, and in regard to their 
progress before they came under the unifying processes of 
modern administration : and the tracing of that evolution forms 
the subject of the first chapters. In the residue will be found 
the brief relation of that unprecedented series of events under 

' which a remote commercial people have begun to weld those 
races into a single nationality. 


It is an admirable work designed and well fitted for the use of 
“students and colleges.” The history of early times has been traced 
in considerable detail and care, while living problems are considered 
with tact and judgment Mr. Keene has probably little sympathy 
with the “White Brahmans,” and feels that “it is an almost 
“indefeasible maxim of Indian Government that the same measure 
“of liberty and law,shall be applied to all classes of the community 
“alike” But he also evidently thinks that safety lies in the fact 
that the Indian’s “ideal of freedom is freedom from trouble and 
“taxation.” . : | 

* * + a 
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The “Life and Letters of the First Earl of Durham (1792-1840)” 
(Longmans, Green and Co.), by Mr. Stuart Reid, covers much the same 
period as the eleventh volume of the Political History (noticed last 
month), and may well be read with it. It certainly gives a different 
idea of Lord Durham to that which we derive from the latter work. 
The first volume (after an introduction to the Lambton Family) takes 
us in elaborate detail from 1813 to 1834. We have a full account of the 
Reform struggle and see much of political life. Lord Durham’s official 
work at St Petersburg enabled him to produce, in 1836, his 
Important report on the state of Russia In Aprl, 1838, he 
went to Canada as Governor General, and as an emissary of peace 
and goodwill to that rebellious and disturbed Colony. The 
Canada of to-day is largely the fruit of his labours. The whole 
story of his great Canadian work, so ill-received and accomplished 
in so short a period, is told in this too lengthy book in justifiable 
detail ‘This impulsive and brilliant man had many of the elements of 
greatness and achieved in ‘his short life more positive results in the 
history of our Empire than can be attributed to far more famous states- 
men. His quickness of temper and his readiness to pay the penalty of 
it is exemplified by an admirable story. One evening, dining alone 
with his wife at Lambton Castle, he spoke to her harshly and rudely in 
the presence of the servants) When they had gone Lady Durham 
remonstrated. He immediately recognised his error and ordering the 
whole household into the room apologised to his wife, declaring 
that “if he ever contradicted the countess again, he had put himself 
“into the wrong and she was always right.” 

+ o aa 4 

The last volume (v.) of Mr. Herbert Paul’s “History of Modern 
“England” (Macmillan and Co.), deals with the period from 1885 to 
1895. It is somewhat daring to attempt to deal with an epoch 
absolutely in touch with every live problem of the present hour. Yet 


to write so close to one’s own time has a certain advantage. No playing 


with facts 1s possible. A plain unvarnished story in that respect must 
be given if the book 1s to have any value or the writer to retain any 
reputation. Mr. Paul’s high reputation secures the truthfulness of the 
narrative and the book will therefore have a value for future historians 
as a reliable contemporary chronicle. To tell the story of the Home 
Rule Bills and of Mr. Parnell, of the Policy of Unionism, of Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy, of the difficult questions of Finance, Local 
Government and Education in literary English and with an historic 
outlook is to perform a considerable feat. One may or may not agree 
with Mr. Paul’s views, but a student of current politics and social 
tendencies will be hard to please if he cannot regard this book as an 
addition to his library. 


+ + ad + 
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“Boy and Girl: Should They be Educated Together?” (Alden and 
Co., Ltd, Oxford: Simpkin, Marshall), ‘by “Vivian Grey.” and Mr. 
Edward S. Tylee, claims to be a study of the principle and methods 
of co-education, and is, in fact, a competent and pleasantly written 
plea\for co-education in boarding schools, Being a total disbeliever 
in the boarding school system of education from every possible point 
of view, I gladly admit that Mr. “Grey” and Mr. Tylee show a strong 
case for co-education as minimising the inherent and ineradicable evils 
of the boarding school system. - That there are some advantages in 
that system as applied to boys of the richer class may be admitted, 
and an intermixture of girls at Eton and Winchester would almost 
without doubt benefit those ancient schools. The authors‘of this little 
book give us the best evidence on that point :— 
| One of the best-known’ masters at Winchester College, on his 
retirement: after forty years’ service, devoted his farewell address to 
'. declaring his conversion to the principles of coeducation. The net 
result of his long experience on the staff of a school conducted on 
the separate system, had been to convince him of the advisability of 
. educating the two sexes together. 
But in the case of girls there are no advantages whatever in the 
boarding school system. No doubt if they must go to boarding 
schools it will be better for them to mingle with boys. But the proper 
` place for a girl is a day school coupled with the daily advantage of 
home life. ‘As a contribution to a system of national education this 
book beats the wind. In the national system the boarding school is 
quite discredited. ‘America is pointed to as the example to be 
followed. The outlook of the ‘American rich on married life points 
in the other direction. In America the marriage tie among the rich 
who have been brought up on the co-educational system is very loosely 
regarded. Yet the sanctity of the marriage tie is the test of national 
health. Ip one sense we have always had the co-educational system 
in this country. Mr. “Grey” and Mr. Tylee trace the separate system 
to medieval monasticism. The connection is not in the least obvious. 
It is true that daughters of the nobility went to nunnery schools, as at 
Dartford, Carow and other places, and that the pick of the boys were 
drafted from the parish schools to the song-schools of the monasteries. 
But in fact the parish schools throughout the Middle Ages were mixed 
day schools, and so they are for little children throughout the country 
to-day. It would probably be a good thing to increase the number 
of mixed day schools for older children,-and there is already ‘a steady 
drift in this direction. The authors of this book violently attack the 
, Boarding schools for girls of fifty years ago. ,As a matter of fact then 
and earlier they were frequently better than such schools are now and 
gave a measure of real culture otherwise quite unattainable. Miss 
-Browning’s school at Blackheath was a notable instance. 


A READER. 


MACEDONIA AND THE NEUTRALISATION 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE principal causes of the troubles in the Balkan Peninsula are 

the incompetency of Turkish rule and the policy of Russia. 

To the latter must be added the action of Austria rendered necessary 
‘(as her statesmen believe) by such policy. 

The condition of the Balkan States is a disgrace to European 
diplomacy. Servia is held tightly in the gmp of Austria, who will not 
allow her to be on good terms with her Bulgarian neighbour. 
Macedonia is bleeding to death. Constant struggles between Slavs 
and Greeks make life and property no more secure than they were 
ten years ago. The Turks have not even looked impartially on, but 
have thrown in their weight whenever they could safely do so on the 
side of the Greeks) The reforms obtained by the Powers, after much 

-negotiation, and only after a show of force, are not put into 
execution. No one even alleges that the Porte has any intention of 
putting them into force. Macedonians dare not leave their homes 
even to visit their properties. ' A steady emigration from the country 
is taking place, limited only by the difficulty of finding means of getting 
away. Greece, distracted with the fear that the Slavs may obtain 
more territory than they are entitled to, allows her subjects, even if she 
does not encourage them, to join in filibustering expeditions into 
Macedonia. Without a statesman to mark out a course of policy and 
to guide her into it, her attempts result only in new disorders and 
more ill-blood between Greek and Slav’ The Turk in Macedonia is 
also suffering badly. He has 80,000 soldiers encamped there. 
Though he can maintain an army in time of peace as cheaply as 
any Power in the world, this number of men is draining his resources. 
What is worse from the Turkish point of view is that the maintenance 
of his army is steadily destroying the é/s#e of the Turkish race—that is 
to say, the peasantry. The army is kept in Macedonia because the 
Porte believes that without it the Bulgarians would advance across 
the border and fight for the deliverance of their brethren. But the 
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strain is great also upon Bulgaria. To say nothing of the fact that 
there are probably at least 30,000 Macedonian refugees in the 
Principality, the Bulgarian Army must also be kept on Something very 
like a war footing to meet an attack by Turkey. In the remaining 
portion of European Turkey, namely, the vilayet of Adrianople, it 1s 
suficient to recall the troubles of two years ago, the attacks upon the 
Greek peasants and the clearing away of whole villages of Bulgarians 
around Adrianople, to recognise that there also the country is bleeding 
to death. 

Before endeavouring to suggest a remedy, or attempting to indicate 
what British policy ought to be in order to find a remedy, it 1s well to 
ask how it comes to pass that the Balkan Provinces are in such a 
disturbed condition. If that can be clearly shown, it will aid in finding 
a solution. , The explanation is to be found largely in the recent 
history of these countries. 

To take Macedonia first. At the Berlin Congress it was recognised 
by Europe that something ought to be done to secure better 
government for the unhappy province. Naturally the establishment 
of a free Bulgaria stimulated the already existing desire of the more 
active spirits to obtain release from Turkish misrule. The Powers 
decided that a commission should be formed to draw up a Règlement 
Organique for the better government of Macedonia. On this commis- 
gion Lord Fitzmaurice was the British delegate, and m 11880 it 
produced a project of reforms. If it had been put into operation, 
Macedonia would, have been, long before now, one of the most 

-contented and perhaps: the most prosperous province under Abdul 
Hamid’s rule. But the Turks would have none of it. Force was out 
of the question. To obtain even Dulcigno for Montenegro cost Great 
Britain a naval demonstration—one, too, in which she was left to 
demonstrate alone. Thereupon Macedonia was left without any 
pretext of reform. Misgovernment, disorder and the usual accessories 
of Turkish rule continued and even grew worse. Many efforts were 


` made by the European representatives to introduce beneficial changes. 


7 


Without going further back than the close of the war between Greece 
and Turkey, the ambassadors adopted resolutions demanding reforms. 
Baron Calici, their doyen, saw the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1898 
and urged upon him in the strongest manner the necessity of reforms 
.to satisfy the European Powers. He showed—possibly by private: 
arrangement with his colleagues—the resolution they were thinking of 
transmitting, and urged that the Porte should take the wind out of 
their sails by itself introducing reforms, or, at least, the semblance of 
reforms.* 

Every such effort was in vain. Finally, Russia and. Austria were 
allowed to demand reforms and failed to obtain anything worth having. 


oe This appears by the publication of’ certain secret oo alee La Vérité sur la 
nRa Mackdonienss actdoniennes, edited by ees VEST RATIS P 159: 
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Then came the Miirzteg programme and Lord Lansdowne’s successful 
efforts to have the demands made on behalf of United Europe. The 
appointment of gendarmery officers and of a Commission for Financial 
Control was exacted from the Porte; and with these measures, unless 
the exaction of an extra three per cent. on all imports to be applied to 
the application of the reforms is to be included, the measures for -the 
better government of Macedonia are enumerated. 

It is in the unredressed grievances of the population, Christian and 
Moslem, that the original cause of the disorders in Macedonia is to be 
sought. Revolt was inevitable. No race with any spark of manhood 
would endure dishonour to their women and the plunder of their | 
belongings. Inevitable, too, that the fugitives across the border 
should plot and form plans to aid the relations and friends whom they 
had left behind, or to avenge their wrongs, and that they should find 
sympathisers both in Bulgaria and Servia. Committees of refugees 
and sympathisers were formed in Bulgaria for that purpose. Turkish 
mistule must bear the ultimate responsibility for Bulgarian 
Committees, Greek bands and general chaos. But for such misrule 
Bulgaria would not have needed to place her army on a war footing, 
nor Greece to commit the blunder of sending her volunteers to aid the 
Turks. 

But admitting that the original cause of the disorders is to be found 
in the misgovernment of the Turk, have the reforms urged by the 
Powers succeeded in improving the position, and if not, why? The 
answer is that to a slight extent only has the position been improved. 
The appointment of gendarmery officers and of a European Financial 
Control are two reforms which would have been of immense value if 
there were an honest endeavour to carry them into effect. Even under 
existing circumstances they are not valueless. But the reader of any 
European newspaper which has kept its public informed of what has 
been going on in Macedonia since these reforms were announced 
knows that neither of them has been honestly accepted by the Porte 
or its officials. It is simply hopeless to suppose that police duty will 
be efficiently performed unless the executive authority desires that 
such duty shall be so performed. The executive authority does not 
even give sufficient aid to save appearances. The local authorities 
follow their traditions and want, above all things, to keep on good 
terms with Constantinople. They know that their Imperial Master 
has been forced by the Powers to accept schemes which he does not 
wish for. They at least will give the Powers no aid. It is bad that the 
gendarmery officers are so few, worse that their powers by arrange- 
ment with the Porte are so restricted, worst of all that there is no sign 
whatever that the Porte, wishes the policing of the country to be 
superintended by foreigners. 

But though the misgovernment of the Turks is responsible primarily 
for these disorders, facts suggest that their responsibility is shared by 
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others. These facts raise the question: Do Austria and Russia desire 
peace in Macedonia? The general impression among Consuls, 
residents and well-informed people who have visited various places in 
the disturbed districts during the last three years is that they do not. 
Men say openly that the Austrian and Russian Civil Agents are not 

ious to put an end to what is really civil war. The language they 
put into their mouths is something like the following : “Turkey never 
“changes; all reform is impossible - the Turk does not desire it, and 
“without his hearty'co-operation the gendarmery can do little or 
“nothing. The administration of justice is hopelessly bad ; the state 
“of the prisons is even worse than formerly. Let all the projects 
- “of reform go; let Turkey take her course. She is bound to lose 
“Macedonia, and the more disorders exist the sooner that consumma- 
“tion will be attained. By attempting to reduce the disorders you are 
“only delaying the inevitable.” There may be, and probably is, 
exaggeration in the language attributed to them, because, after all, the 
civil agents are civilised men and are naturally unwilling to tolerate 
outrages committed under their eyes. But a policy of /assses faire is 
easily followed, and the general belief, which I regret to say I share, is 
that in their action they are obeying the wishes of Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. | 

But if Austria and Russia do not desire peace in the Balkan States, 
why is it? My suggestion is that the explanation is to be found in 
the policy of Russia. There is evidence to show that Russia has 
designs upon the Balkan Peninsula, and is adopting a policy which 
Austria is compelled to follow—a policy which, to say the least, will be 
greatly hindered by satisfactory reforms in Macedonia. Let us judge 
Russia’s policy by her conduct. It is well known that after the Turco- 
Russian War it was the desire of Russia to make of Bulgaria a 
Russian province. It was the aim of the Berlin Treaty to prevent her 
doing so. Immediately after the war Russia commenced the Russifica- 
tion of Bulgaria. Her agents acted in so tactless a manner that they 
soon estranged the Bulgarian people. It required much mismanage- 
ment, much rough brutality and many domineering and mtolerant acts 
to accomplish this purpose, for the Bulgarians were justly grateful to 
the Emperor as liberator and to the Russian people. Alexander the 
Second is regarded as a saint in most Bulgarian houses. Ten years 
after the war, in examining the greatest of the battlefields of the 
campaign, that of Shenova, where the Russians captured 50,000 Turks, 
a leading Bulgarian said, as we passed one of the many collections of 
tombs of Russian soldiers: “It is all very well our speaking of the 
“services to Bulgaria of other Powers, but, after all, I do not see here 
“any English or Austrian graves.” Nothing but an insensate policy 
could have alienated their gratitude. The Minister of War was a 
Russian. No Bulgarian soldier was allowed to obtain a higher rank 
than that of lieutenant. Russia insisted upon directing the foreign 
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policy of the Principality. Then, while the Bulgarians were struggling 
against the servile conditions Russia wished to impose, Servia suddenly 
declared war. Orders were given for the mobilisation of the Bulgarian 
Army. At that critical moment Russia recalled all her officers. 
Russia apparently believed that the Servians would have an unopposed 
march to Sofia. But the Bulgarian soldiers, without their prince, who 
was then absent from Sofia, met the Servians, and in a soldiers’ battle 
fought at Slivnitza not only defeated them, but would and could have 
gone on to Belgrade if Austria had not vetoed any advance into Servia 
by declaring that she would come to her assistance. The kidnapping 
of Prince Alexander because he would not become the tool of Russia 
was the culminating point of a series of acts by which Russia Snowe’ 
that she was determined to make Bulgaria do her will. 

The active and open attempts to Russianise Bulgaria during the 
first years after the Principality had gained her freedom naturally 
aroused the suspicions of Austria. Both in Servia and Bulgana 
Russian and Austrian agents were constantly intriguing against each 
other. Then ıt appears to have occurred to the Governments of both 
these States that each was spoiling the other’s game, and that some 
agreement ought to be come to. It is an open secret that in 1897 an 
understanding was arrived at between Vienna and St. Petersburg by 
which Servia should be left within the sphere of influence of Austria, 
while Bulgaria should be within that of Russia. The bargain has been 
fairly well kept. At first it was difficult for Austria to get md of 
Russian intrigues in Belgrade, and for a time there was a tendency to 
reply to them by counter intrigues in Soha. But gradually the two 
great Powers respected their understanding and consented to limit 
their action within the allotted spheres of influence. 

It is currently reported that when the Russo-Japanese War broke 
out Austria and Russia agreed that pending the existence of hostilities 
neither party should attempt to change the status guo in Macedonia. 
The best evidence known to me of such an agreement is the fact that 
the two Powers have been wonderfully in accord to do nothing that 
could be avoided. 

It is in presence of such inaction and of the manifest unwilling- 
ness to work with the Western Powers in carrying out effective reforms 
in Macedonia, that many observers of all nationalities have arrived at 
the conclusion that Russia still desires to annex Bulgaria and has 
consented, as the consideration for being allowed to do so, to allow 
Austria to seek compensation by taking Servia and pushing on to 
Salonica. Let Macedonia bleed, let her population be driven to 
despair or to emigration, let Greece in her blind struggles against the - 
Slav element weaken herself and add to the confusion, and all Europe 
will join in asking ‘the two Emperers to step in to secure order. 

But there are difficulties in the way of the execution of the designs 
thus attributed to Russia and Austria. These are so numerous and 
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formidable that'they will probably prove to be insurmountable. Both 
Powers would probably agree that the continuance in, Macedonia of 
the Turks is a matter which will settle itself, and that time is on their 
side. They realise, more perhaps than the inhabitants of Western 


. Europe, that Macedonia is within measurable distance of being lost to 


Turkey. * Turkey never changes” was the remark of Nelidoff, 
and in the sense in which he used the phrase he was right Turkey 
never has accepted reforms in the sense of making an honest attempt 
to carry paper reforms into execution. Turkey cannot change in such 
matters. To be quite fair to the Turk we may ask whether any nation, 
Christian or Moslem, would cordially attempt to carry out great 
administrative changes forced upon it by outsiders. Let the proposed 
changes have the appearance at least of being intended for the benefit 
of a subject population to the detriment of the dominant race, and the 
chance of cordial co-operation at the dictation of outsiders would be 
still less. The history of the liberation of Servia, Greece, Bulgaria and 
Crete-tells substantially the same tale as that of Macedonia will tell 
Misgoverhment, outrages and massacres, pressure by Europe to 
introduce reform for the benefit of Turk and Christian alike, and in 
each case absolute failure. Of course, the Turk might prolong his 
rule in Macedonia indefmitely if he would take the advice of the Powers 
and allow a Christian.governor to rule in the name of the Sultan. But 
Austna and Russia know by experience that the Turk will never 
willingly consent to any change of the kind, and that following the 
precedents of other lost provinces of the Turkish Empire, Macedonia 
will shortly be lost to the Sultan. 

The historical argument comes home to the Austrians and 
Russians, and should not be lost sight of by Englishmen. The 
greatest extent of the Turkish Empire was, say, in 1683, when Jobn 
Sobieski relieved Vienna. If a series of maps of the Empire were 
made showing its extent during each successive period of twenty-five 
years, each map with certain ‘insignificant exceptions would show a 
diminished Empire. It is often difficult to see the wood for the trees, 
but a man hardly requires to be middle-aged to recognise that this 
change is still going on, and to remember what great slices of territory 
have been lost „duning the last thirty years. Austria and Russia are 
quite agreed that Macedonia is virtually lost to Turkey. That Turkey 
should have to keep up a large army there and to increase her expendi- 
ture is only to say that she is being forced to assist in the process of 
her own disintegration, 

The difficulties before Russia and Austria, if they are to divide the 
two Christian States of the Northern Balkans between them, are of a 
more serious character than any arising from the Turkish occupation 
of Macedonia, and they are such that Europe will be compelled to give 
her attention to a solution in order that other than Austrian and 
Russian interests may not be seriously imperilled. 
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Let us see first what are Russia’s aims, and next what difficulties 
she must encounter in order to overcome them. 

There is a widespread tradition in Russia that it is the destiny of 
that country to take possession of Constantinople. During upwards 
of a century her efforts have been unceasingly directed towards this _ 
object. Russia has had the enormous advantage of knowing her own 
mind on this question. Though she has sought the attainment of her 
object by varying means, she has steadily pursued the same end. Her 
diplomacy is often foolish, but it never loses sight of its object. Her 
policy towards all other States has rarely forgotten the traditional 
ideal. It has been kept in view in dealing with the Christian subjects 
of the Porte, which as long ago as 1773 gave Russia the right to 
protect them. The fact that she really acted as protector when all 
other nations had turned their backs upon the Christians is one for 
which she can make a good claim. The popular feeling which 
stimulated her action was as noble and as creditable to the Russian 
nation as the hatred of slavery is to Englishmen. The common bonds 
of religious belief and membership of the great Orthodox Church not 
only secured the sympathy of the deeply religious sentiment of the 
best classes of Russians, but even forced their Government at various 
times to action which it wished to avoid. When, for example, England 
was aroused in 1876 by the story of the Moslem atrocities in Bulgana, 
the letters sent to our papers were translated into Russian and caused 
an excitement there which the Government dared not overlook It 
was well known to the Sublime Porte that Russia was at that time 
unprepared for war. When the Conference of the Representatives of 
the Great Powers met at Constantinople in January, 1877, to devise 
reforms for the better government of Bulgaria, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, information poured into the capital that Russia was not ready 
to fight. An English correspondent who had journeyed to the 
Bosporus from Petersburg through Russia, visiting many of the 
most important towns on his way, declared that war was impossible, 
that not a regiment was ready, and that, so far as she was concerned, 
Turkey might well reject all the proposals which Lord Salisbury and 
the other European delegates submitted to her. There would be no 
war because beyond all doubt Russia was unprepared. His news was 
so welcome that he was received by the Sultan and became the 
recipient of many honours. His statement as to unpreparedness was 
correct, but he knew nothing of the power of public opinion even under 
an absolute monarchy. The Russian Government was compelled to 
declare war by such public opinion. 

Russia’s policy in seeking to make the Christian subjects of the Porte 
look upon her as protector succeeded wonderfully well A story was 
told of General Ignatief which illustrates her success) While Sir 
Henry Elliot was having an interview with the Grand Vizier, the 
General was announced. The Grand Vizier turned to him and 
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ee that the British Ambassador had just told him that Russian 
agents existed all over the Empire. “ That is quite true,” said İgnatief, 
“wherever there i is an oppressed Christian, he reports his grievance to 
. “the nearest Russian Consul, and as the Christians are oppressed all 
“over the Empire, there are no end of Russian agents.” But Russia’s 
~ activity to obtain influence in Turkey is by no means confined to aiding 
oppressed Christians. She has been striving for years to obtain a 
predominant influence in the Peninsula of Mount Athos. In Syria 
also, the agents of Russia are ever active. It is difficult to believe that 
her large contributions to schools and churches are motived only by a 
desire to spread Christianity. The present Patriarch of Antioch, like 
his predecessor, was virtually the nominee of Russia, and, much'as the . 
other three Patriarchs of the Orthodox Church resent the intervention ` 

of the Northern Power, they are unable to resist it. If it be said that 
these are merely missionary efforts, the-answer is that the Russian 
Church is and always has been the instrument of the State, a powerful 
machine for political as for religious purposes. The employment of 
her ecclesiastical machinery suggests that the intention of Russia is not 
merely to take possession of Constantinople, but of all Turkey. The 
_syggestion is supported by her action in reference to railways. When 
the German Emperor obtained the Concession for the Bagdad Rail- 

way, the Russian Ambassador at orice demanded an assurance that no 
concession for a railway in the North of Asia Minor should be given 
otherwise than to a Russian subject. The demand was so categorical 
and peremptory that the Sultan believed or affected to believe that it 
could not have been made by order of ‘the Czar. A correspondence 
ensued and elicited the reply that no servant of Russia dare put 
forward such a demand without the Imperial consent. After Germany 
and Great Britain had been appealed to in vain in order to support the 
Sultan in a refusal to acquiesce in the demand of Russia, the assurance 
claimed was piven. 

Unfortunately, there can be little doubt as to the aims of Russia 
She is trying to work out what so many Russians believe to be her 
destiny. The Colossus of the North is’ to take his place on the 
‘Bosporus and to succeed to a Byzantine Empire. I am not here, 
- however, concerned with any designs which Russia may have in Asia 
Minor or in Syria. The only point I wish to call attention to at present 
isthe more or less consciously-formed plan ‘on the part of the Russian 
' people, to which her diplomatists conform, of acquiring Bulgaria as 
a necessary step to acquiring Constantinople. 

Let us see what are the difficulties which stand in the way of its 
- accomplshment. The most obvious are found in the opposition of 
Roumania and Bulgaria. The assistance given by the Roumanians to 
Russia in the Turco-Russian War was of gteat value. Roumanians 
, Claim that they saved her from defeat and the Czar himself from being 

. captured. Beyond doubt the Roumanian Army was of immense 
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service at a critical moment. Among the many surprises of the war, 
perhaps the greatest was that Prince Charles had formed an efficient 
army. Until the war, no race in this part of the world had been 
considered less warlike than the Roumanians. Since the Treaty of 
Berlin, when the Prince became King Charles, the country has steadily 
progressed under his guidance, and the army, consisting of the whole 
male population, is better than at that time. With the curious want of 
tact which characterises Russian diplomacy, the war was hardly 
concluded before the Roumanians were alienated. A strip of country 
in Bessarabia which had belonged to Roumania since the Crimean 
War was taken possession of by Russia, and though compensation was 
alleged to be given from the Dobrudja, the Roumanian people lost at 
one blow their sympathy with the nation by whose side they fought. 
Such alienation, however, was bound to come once it was realised that 
Russia wished to take possession of the country in order to obtain 
Constantinople. Every Roumanian would be opposed to the attempt. 

Behind Roumania stands Bulgaria, and the obstacle which it presents 
to Russia’s attainment of ‘Constantinople is already formidable. The 
alarm created in Greece by the establishment of the Principality of 
Bulgaria showed itself in violent opposition to everything Slav. The 
idea was that’ Russia intended to make of Bulgaria a Russian 
province, that with it as a base, Constantinople would necessarily fall 
into Russian hands and after it the whole of the Balkan Peninsula. I 
remember discussing the question with the late M. Tricoupis not long 
. before his death, and his expressing his conviction that if the Russians 
could make of Bulgaria a Russian province, they would of course take 
Constantinople and nothing could save the Greeks. Russian dominion 
would éxtend from the Arctic Sea to Cape Matapan. 

Nor did Greece stand alone in her consternation at the idea of the 
establishment of Bulgaria as a separate State. The Jingo Party in 
England acquired then its new name, and in the vulgar trash of the 
music halls proclaimed its alarm to all Europe. Men with better 
information and more sober judgment formed a different opinion, Lord 
Salisbury, though not Mr. Disraeli, among them. I may venture to 
claim credit for my own contributions to a right public opinion on the 
question. In reply to many statements in the Press that the establish- 
ment of a Bulgaria independent of Turkey would greatly facilitate 
Russia’s progress towards Constantinople, I urged again and again in 
the Daily News that to make Bulgaria a State would, on the contrary, 
be to erect a formidable ‘barrier to Russias acquisition of 
Constantinople. Everyone now recognises that this was the correct 
view. Those who knew the stubborn character of the people were 
sure that they would claim Bulgaria for the Bulgarians Stoiloff and 
Stamboulof, not to mention the names of other makers of the nation 
who are still living, while full of patriotism and resolved to get rid of 
Turkish tyranny, were equally determined that their country should 
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not be swallowed up in the dreary political wastes of Russia. Happily 
their efforts were greatly aided by the inconceivable folly of the agents 
whom the Czar sènt to Russianise the Principality. The struggle was 
for a time fierce and constant. Stambouloff opposed the rough and 
violent intrigues of Russian agents with a strength and determination, 
a coarse recklessness and daring which alarmed his well-wishers and 
ultimately cost him his life But beyond doubt he rendered great 
service to his country. Stoiloff, though he possessed more suaviter, 
was not deficient in fortiter. Both together succeeded in creating an 
ideal for their countrymen which made the great majority resolved to 
die rather than their country should become a Russian province. 
Bulgaria during its thirty years of existence has made an advance 
in civilisation which is perhaps unexampled in history. If I allude to 
its progress in education it is only to suggest how the patriotic idea 
_ spread. All observers who have known the country since it obtained 
its freedom would join' me in bearing testimony to a quite wonderful 
development. But for my present purpose it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that shortly after gaining its freedom it recognised 
that, to preserve it, Bulgaria must become an efficient military State. 
It has shown quite remarkable military aptitudes. Its military officers, 
unaided, but also unhampered, by traditions, are careful students of the 
art of war. The Bulgarian Army, indeed, by its careful attention to 
detail and by the patriotic spirit which seems to actuate every man in 
it, resembles in many respects the Japanese Army. The same’ doubt 
on the part of the officers in each army as to whether they are up to 
the level of those of other arniies, urged and urges them to careful 
study. The result is that English, German and French military > 
experts pronounce the Bulgarian Army excellent for its size. The 
Bulgarians claim that they can place two hundred and fifty thousand 
men in the field) Probably it is not too much to say that Roumania 
and Bulgaria united could oppose an army, asa bar to the progress of 
Russia towards Constantinople, of half a million excellent soldiers. 
The third obstacle to the attainment by Russia of Constantinople 
would be the ‘Austro-Hungarian Empire. The subjection of Bulgaria ' 
and the possession of Constantinople would be the death-knell of 
Austria. In conversation with Skobeleff, probably the ablest general 
who took part in the Turco-Russian War, the question was raised by 
my colleague, Mr. Macgahan, who had accompanied him on his great ” 
campaign in Central Asia, and who had a brotherly intimacy with him, ` 
as to when the Russians would acquire Constantinople. Skobeleff’s 
reply was given with great appearance of sincerity, and Macgahan 
afterwards informed mè that he had often discussed the question with 
him and had always. received the same impression. Remembering 
that Macgahan was an Irish-American and a.man singularly detached 
from any national prepossessions, I have never doubted the entire 
good faith of SkobelefPs reply. Substantially it was to this effect. 
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Most Russians believe that their country is predestined to take 
Constantinople. The Russian soldiers (who were then encamped at 
San Stefano, less than fifteen miles from the city) were constantly 
enquiring when they were going to hear mass in Hagia Sofia, and 
believed that already the Four of destiny had struck. But those who 
knew anything of military strategy ınew better. One did not require 
to be a soldier to recognise by a glance at the map that no Russian 
general dare attempt to hold a strip of territory from Bessarabia to 
Constantinople with Austria on his flank. “No,” continued the 
general, “before we attempt to take Constantinople we must smash 
“Austria. Our road here lies through Vienna.” 

So strongly indeed was this view held in Russia that before she 
moved a man in commencing the war against Turkey~she concluded 
a secret treaty with Austria, by which she was to be permitted to 
enter the Peninsula and establish a Principality bounded on the South 
by the Balkans, but on the express condition that she was not to 
proceed further and under no circumstances to enter Constantinople. 
In return, Austria was to be allowed to occupy Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The existence of the treaty was kept secret, and it is said 
that only Bismarck and the contracting parties knew of it until after 
the war.” i 

Though the situation has been changed during the last thirty years 
by the creation of Bulgaria and the strengthening of Roumania, a 
glance at the map will still show that Russia could not safely advance 
to Constantinople with a powerful enemy like Austria on the flank of 
her army. Austria’s consent must be obtained or Austria must be 
badly beaten. If it be said that the arrangement of 1897, by which 
Austria is to have a free hand in Servia, implies that that country has 
accepted the idea of the ultimate subjection of Bulgaria to Russia, 
the answer is twofold: first, that such arrangement keeps Servia free 
from Russian intrigues ; and, secondly, that Austrian statesmen. believe 
that Russia cannot occupy Bulgaria without Austria’s consent. 

But Germany would have something to say to an attack upon 
Austria) Whether the Triple Alliance will be long maintained may 
be doubted; but the Dual Alliance between Germany and Austria is 
dictated by the instinct of self-preservation. The popular German 

* Though it has but little bearing on what I am endeavouring to show, I may be 
allowed to interpolate an incident illustrative of lish politics. I first heard it 
from the late Sir William White, who had, perhaps, the most intimate knowledge of 
the secrets of the modern political history of Near Eastern questions of any man I 
ever met eg yada) his statement was largely confirmed by.the publication of 
documents in La Revue Diplomatique. When the Russian troops, after the fall of 
Plevna, advanced in January 1878 across the Balkans, Gourko by Sofla and Skobeleff 
by the Shipke, they advanced so rapidly that it appeared that they were making 
for Constantinople. Austra accordingly began to mobilise her . She however 
immediately received a message from Bismarck to do ceria ke had received 
trustworthy information that England was going immediately to send her fleet into 
the Marmora and would do Austria's work. e information was correct, and the 


British fleet was generally credited with having prevented the Russians from 
occupying Constantinople. 
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view of the short campaign between Austria and Prussia in 1866 
probably expresses the truth. Bismarck and Prussian státesmen saw 
that it was necessary that the two States should att together, and for 
this purpose that the lead of the smaller German States should be 
given to Prussia Austria would not willingly surrender such lead, and 
therefore Prussia fought and defeated her. Having done so, the victors 
did not ask the cession of an inch of territory or the payment of a 
kreutzer as indemnity. Bismarck’ at once set to work to cultivate the 
friendship of Austria. He knew that if Austria were destroyed 
Germany would be enormously weakened, and would then, indeed, in 
presence of a Russo-French Alliance, be between the hammer and the 
anvil But German military men make no secret of their belief that 
Russia cannot have Bulgaria and Constantmople without sooner or 
later destroying Austria. .If Prince Hohenlohe’s story is to be 
éredited, Bismarck towards the end of his career lost his nerve and 
became afraid of Russia According to the report, quoted, however, 
at second hand by Hohenlohe, Bismarck was responsible for a secret 
treaty with Russia by which Russia was given a free hand in Bulgaria 
and in Constantinople itself. The Kaiser rightly claimed that this 
was to abandon Austria and refused to renew, the Treaty. In conse- 
quence, the Pilot was dropped. If the story be true, the Kaiser showed 
a better grasp of the situation than his minister. As Kinglake long 
ago pointed out, the essential blunder of the Crimean War was that 
England and France, with important but only secondary interest in 
Constantinople, took the lead in opposing Russia which ought to have 
been taken by Austria and Prussia, whose interests were vital. No 
future German statesmen are likely to consent to the smashing of 
Austria by Russia if they follow the advice of their military experts. | 

The aid which the Kaiser has given to Turkey is evidence of his 
belief, and that of German statesmen, that Turkey may be strengthened 
as a military power. Aid was offered and accepted for that purpose. 
‘But like every meastire which Turkey honestly takes in ‘hand, the 
attempt at st ning was characterised by spasmodic enerpy 
followed by lethargic torpor. Moltke, .who was once in the Turkish 
service, did not succeed in leaving his mark upon its military organisa- 
tion, and General Von der Goltz, a man of such conspicuous ability that 
the Kaiser recalled him from Turkey for service at home, though 
effectihg valuable temporary changes in the army, was - never 
completely trusted, and already the new spurt which he gave to the 
Turkish military organisation ‘has Jost its dash. Germany has now, 
“Valuable interests to protect in Turkey. It is unlikely that the Kaiser, 
notwithstanding that German interests in Asia Minor ate yearly 
becoming more important, has any idea of annexing Turkey; but it is 
inconceivable that Germany should desire that the capital should be 
in Russian hands. 

If the partition of the Turkish portion of the Balkan Peninsula were 
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attempted on the lines suggested by the Treaty of 1897, Italy also 
would have something to say. There exists a strong desire on the 
part of that country not only to acquire the stnp which her people 
speak of as Italia irredenta, but also a considerable portion of the 
Eastern coast of the Adriatic. In any attempt to carry out the occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria by Russia and of Servia by Austria, Italy would take 
an important part in the general scramble. While there is yet time 
the statesmen of Europe should take steps to prevent such a 
catastrophe as the general war which would ensue. 

In enumerating the obstacles to the execution of the design of 
seizing Constantinople, and still more of dividing the Balkan Peninsula, 
I have left to the last what would appear at first sight to be the 
greatest, the opposition of Turkey herself. Ido not propose to use 
my space in attempting to show what Turkey could do in the way of 
defending her capital By her barbarous conduct towards her 
Christian subjects, and by her manifest incapacity to assimilate 
Western civilisation, Turkey has justly lost European sympathy. I 
will simply say that her army, joined with those of Roumania and 
Bulgaria, would be able to offer a probably impassable barrier to any 
attempt made by Russia to capture Constantinople. 

Nor need I take up space m proving what everyone admits, that the 
possession by Russia of Constantinople, with her policy of the closed 
door, which in this case would mean the seaward door of the great 
valley of the Danube, including Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria and 
Hungary, would bea general misfortune. 

The danger to be faced is that this misfortune should result from 
the policy of Western Europe allowing things to dnft Turkish 
government has been, and is, so hopelessly bad, and the desire or the 
ability of the Turk to carry out reforms which his best well-wishers 
counsel him to take in hand is so completely absent, that even states- 
men are tempted to say, Let Russia and Austria have their own way 
and make an end of Turkish rule. MRussia’s traditional policy has 
hitherto, so far as regards Turkey, been continuous. While 
disregarding Armenian massacres which she might have stopped with 
a word, her representatives have steadily worked for the acquisition of 
Constantinople. Austria fears to take up a bold attitude, and seeks in 
a weak fashion to follow a policy of opportunism and to prepare to seek 
compensation in Macedonia. If Russia takes Bulgaria and Constanti- 
nople, then Austria will try to take Servia and Salonica. This is the 
signification to be attached to the Treaty of 1897. 

The tendency of the recent policy of Western Europe has been to 
leave the game to these Powers, to let Macedonia bleed to death, while 
Servia and Bulgaria on the north and Greece on the south are kept in 
a dangerous and unhealthy state of agitation, the first carefully 
preparing for war, the second in a frenzy of disaffection which one 
cannot say is altogether unjustifed, not knowing what to do, but 
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feeling that her very existence is threatened. Amidst the confusion of 
the various nationalities and races, the one Power which knows her 
own mind and works steadily for the execution of a definite policy 
has many advantages. She can direct and is directing the drift. In 
so doing she is preventing the development of the Balkan States and 
_ endangering the peace of Europe. 


I have endeavoured to suggest that the continuance of disorders in 
Macedonia and the unrest in the Balkan States are largely contributed 
to by the policy of Russia, acquiesced in by Austria, and by the alarm 
which Russia’s intention to take Bulgaria and Constantinople occasions _ 
among all the Balkan States. Put in another way, I suggest that the 
causa causans of the unrest in the Balkan States is the knowledge that 
Russia persistently works to obtain Constantinople. 

‘It is in the interest of European peace to consider the position and 
to find a remedy. All are agreed, excepting one Power, that it is not 
. well that Russia should have Constantinople. Yet Europe has been 
unwilling fairly to face the question. 

The remedies which I would venture to submit to my readers are the 
following: The time has come for taking a bold step forward and 
possibly for calling a conference of the Great Powers. The objects of 
such a conference would be analogous to those of the Conference in 
Constantinoplé in December-January, 1877—namely, first to consider 
what measures ought to be forthwith applied to bring the troubles in 
Macedonia to an end; and, second, to determine what steps ought to 
be taken to secure peace in the Balkan States. The anarchy existing 
in Macedonia and the unrest in the Balkan States demand a bold step 
like that taken by the Disraeli Government when he called the confer- 
ence just mentioned. The reforms exacted for Macedonia by the 
Powers and accepted by Turkey have proved altogether inadequate. 
No one expected, once the Powers had been driven by Turkey to 
cut their proposals down to the lowest point, that they could be 
productive of much good unless the Porte honestly intended to give 
them a fair trial Everyone hoped that the Porte would do so. Many 
believed that, as Moslems and Christians would alike benefit, and as 
the control had been left in Turkish hands; she would do so. The 
experience of a year has shown that the Porte has no such intention. 
The condition of all classes : Turks, Christians and foreign inhabitants, 
has become worse. Europe has yet to realise the truth of. Nelidoffs 
statement that Turkey of herself cannot reform and that she never 
changes. But the Powers can come to her assistance, and if they will 
face the situation in Macedonia a remedy gan be found. 

The definite proposals which should be pressed in regard to 
Macedonia appear to me to be the following: First, the appointment 
of a Christian Governor, a foreigner by preference, named by the 
Sultan with the approval of the Powers. This is of essential importance, 
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for, that once obtained, almost everything else would naturally follow. 
The Governor should hold office for a term of years which might be 
renewed on the approval of the Powers. The precedent of the 
Lebanon is of excellent augury.in this connection, since the arrange- 
ment there established has been a complete success. The once turbulent 
inhabitants of the mountains are at peace and the Sultan’s rule is un- 
disputed. A governor so appointed would see that the existing laws and 
the new reforms were carried out: for it can never be too often 
said that it is not new reforms which are so much needed as the 
men to carry them into execution, and such men must be free from the 
trammels inherent to Turkish interference from Constantinople. 
Second, the foreign gendarmery officers should be allowed to exercise 
the powers which the ambassadors believed had been given to them, 
and to have these powers extended where experience has shown them 
to be imsufficient. Third, the policing of the country should be left 
exclusively to the gendarmery, officered by foreigners. Fourth, the 
troops should be relieved of police duty and stationed either in towns 
or along the frontier, or anywhere the Porte likes, but not dispersed 
throughout the country. Foreign inspectors of tribunals and of 
prisons should also be named. If these changes could be honestly 
carned into execution Macedonia would have peace. 

Then comes the second and larger topic, how to secure a durable 
peace in the Balkan States. As I have suggested, this can only be 
done effectively by declaring for a policy of “hands off” in regard to 
Bulgaria and Constantinople. To accomplish this I suggest that a 
small area of which Constantinople is the centre should be neutralised 
and placed under the protection of all the Great Powers. Let there 
be a European engagement that this area shall be Aors concurrence 
and shall not be the prize either of mtrigue or of conquest. 

Such an area might be bounded on the West by a line distant about 
thirty mules from the capital and extending from the Black Sea to the 
Ægean near Dede-agach, On the East a line from the Black Sea 
through Ismidt to Bessika Bay might mark its Asiatic boundary. I 
purposely omit attempting to suggest details as to the boundaries, 
because, once the principle of the neutralisation of Constantinople is 
admitted, there are a dozen natural landmarks on each side which might 
be used as the Powers considered it desirable to make the area larger 
or smaller. But I do suggest that the area thus inscnbed should 
include both sides of the Bosporus and of the Dardanelles. 

This larger Constantinople would, of course, be allowed to remain 
under the rule of the Sultan, though in return for the security given 
him by the neutralisation proposed, opportunity should be taken to- 
institute improved administration for the new area, and this under the 
supervision of the Powers. Its finances might be placed under the 
control of the international body known as the Ottoman Public Debt, 
an institution which was recently and jistly described by I.ord Fitz- 
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maurice as one “which has been a singularly honest and successful 
“service.” An International Commission on which each of the Powers 
might be represented could police the Bosporus and the Straits and 
see that the regulations for the neutrahsation were observed. 

The existence of the neutralised State thus formed should be placed 
under the guaranty of the European Powers. The Larger 
Constantinople would be a kind of Eastern Belgium, under the rule of 
\ the ‘Sultan, protected by the ‘Powers and to some extent at least 

tered under their surveillance. The self-denying ordinance 
which the project would demand from each of the Powers is one to 
which only Russia could object. Any objection on her part would only 
bring into clearer light her determination not to sacrifice an aim to 
which every other Power in Europe would be openly opposed’ once 
it was avowed. 
‘Whether sonteniporancously with such a proposal the opening of 
the Straits to ships of war should be considered is another question. It 
is one of great importance to all the States on the Danube and to the 
prosperity of the capital In view of the international character of the 
guaranty suggested for the neutralised Larger Constantinople, it 
would probably be considered right that the restrictions imposed by‘ 
the. Treaty of Paris should be abolished. Turkey attaches a senti-’ 
mental importance to her title of Guardian of the Straits; ‘but, on the 
other hand, the task confided to her after the Crimean War was 
intended not so muck as a benefit to her as a restraint upon Russia. ' 
The time to remove that restraint has now come; and indeed so 
ineffective has it been that if any Power besides Turkey objected to 
its removal, it would be Russia herself. I would,only add that, desir- 
able as it appears to me that the Straits should be opened, such a 
decision ‘need. not necessarily form part of the plan for the 
neutralisation of the Larger Constantinople. 
_ The same remark applies to the question of giving Bulgaria a sea- 
port on the Ægean, as’ was done by the Treaty of San Stefano. It 
was undoubtedly one of the blunders of the British Government that 
_we insisted upon this provision being abolished. The. abolition was 
really inserted rather as an obstacle to Russia’ than for the advantage 
of Turkey. But remembering that diplomatists always desire’to avoid 
widening the issues more than is strictly necessary, I repeat that while 
both these questions, the opening of the Straits and the granting of a 
. ‘seaport to Bulgaria, are of importance, and while their satisfactory solu- 
tion would tend to make the arrangement suggested, one which would 
probably secure peace for many years, it is not essential that they 
should be submitted as bound up with the question of neutralisation. 
So important is the neutralisation itself that even-the suggestion I have 
made that the administration of the Larger. Constantinople should be 
under the surveillance of the Powers need not be regarded as vital 
Once such an area is neutralised, there will come occasions, such, for 
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example, as the death of a Sultan, when the arrangement can be 
subjected to such changes as experience may have shown to be 
desirable-in the interest of fe inhabitants and of Europe. 

This, then, I propose as the ideal to which British statesmen should 
address themselves. It is an endeavour to apply to both Russia and 
Austria the policy of “hands off” which Mr. Gladstone announced 
when it was reported that Austria proposed to push on to Salonica If 
Russia succeeded in taking Bulgaria as her first and necessary step 
towards Constantinople, Austria would in self-defence attempt to annex 
Servia and push on to Salonica Neutralisation would bar either 
advance. It would be an above-board arrangement which every 
European Power would be disposed ultimately in its own interest to 
support. Each one has in its own way been working for many years to 
prevent Russia getting to Constantinople. England, France and Italy 
- fought her in the Crimean War really, though not ostensibly, to 
prevent such a catastrophe. Germany is not less hostile to such a 
desire than any other European Power. During several years she has 
seen the wonderful development of Bulgaria and has shown herself not 
unfriendly td the new State. Roumania may even now perhaps be 
considered as having joined the Triple Alliance. Those who profess 
to have been behind the scenes do not hesitate to believe that the 
Concession of the Bagdad Railway to Germany was given with the 
approval of Lord Salisbury, and this once admitted, there can be 
little doubt that the idea in the mind of the British Statesman was 
that Germany ın acquiring so large an interest in Asia Minor would 
fight rather than consent that Constantinople should be in the hands 
of Russia.) The Bagdad Railway would already have been an inter- 
national undertaking if Mr. Balfour had not been frightened by some 
of his Germanophobe supporters. The Kaiser in Prince Hohenlohe’s 
story recognised that the possession of Bulgaria by Russia would 
greatly facilitate an attack across the Danube to smash his ally and 
leave the road clear to Constantinople. But with a weakened 
Austna, Germany’s own position becomes insecure. 

The arrangements suggested would obviously be of incalculable 
advantage to Hungary and the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Hungary, 
with her five and a half non-Magyar population out of a total of 
fourteen millions, looks with alarm on the acquisition by the Empire 
of more millions of Slavs. The fear of having Russia on her southern 
as well as her eastern frontier would release Hungary and Austria 
alike from what the whole Empire regards as an imminent danger. 

As to Russia herself, her Jingo Party, largely composed of the 
dangerously numerous class of military officers of lower rank who 
with small pay look upon war as a means of promotion and extra pay, 
would be opposed io any arrangement which promised to secure 
peace. But the ablest military advisers of the Czar would probably 
not be averse to a proposal which would prevent the army from 
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being forced into a war where Russia might find herself opposed to 
all Europe, and which, even if victory crowned her efforts, would 
sectionally divide the Empire. There are already thoughtful 
Russians who claim that instead of working for an arrangement which 
would tend inevitably to break up the Empire, Russia’s real mission 13 
eastward, to subdue and civilise Central Asia There she has a noble 
work to accomplish which will require all her eñergies for long years 
to come. The Czar, moreover, has already shown himself not only an 
advocate of peace but capable of taking a broad and statesmanlike 
view of foreign politics Those of his people who still believe in 
Rugsia’s destiny to rule on the Bosporus will have to abandot’ the 
illusion or postpone its execution indefinitely, as our fathers had to 
do with the belief that their kings had the right to rule over France. 
The greatest advantage of the arrangement suggested would be the 
securing of European peace by the settlement of the difficulties of the 
new nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula Al its States are 
occupied by races who have succeeded in throwing off the Turkish 
yoke. They have all done this in spite of constant massacres, of non- 
government and mis-government and of ‘oppression such as no race 
in Western Europe has ever known. In spite of inducements to 
abandon their faith, they have remained faithful to the Christian form 
of religion, and at last, with the exception of Macedonia, have come 
through their great tribulations and acquired liberty. That their 
forms of faith are corrupt, that their practices and habits of life are 
not upon the level of the higher civilisation of the West, is only what » 
might be expected. All. means of learning, of keeping abreast with 
the progress of Western Europe, were closed to them. To 
abandon one jot of their ceremonies or their creeds was an act of 
treason. Direct religious teaching was out of the question, because 
the mouths of their teachers were closed by their-masters. They kept 
at least the shell of their religion, and keeping that did not altogether 
lose the living germ which it protected. The sympathy of all 
liberal-minded men of all creeds and no creed has been with them, that 
of Byron as well as of Gladstone. Will not England, France: and 
Germany aid them now? That they should often commit blunders in 
politics, that in great crises of the fate of their respective countries 
they should not produce statesmen up to the level of those in other 
countries, was what ought to have been expected. Their recent 
history has justified the sympathies of Western Europe. All have 
made great progress—remembering their centuries of oppression— 
marvellous progress. The patriotism of the Greeks is beyond praise. 
Greek subjects and the subjects of Greek race of other Powers 
devote their fortunes in great part to the development of their 
_ country. They have showered upon Greece schools, colleges, 
hospitals and orphanages with a profusion which is even. leading 
observers to doubt whether there is not a danger of pauperising her 
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people. Athens, which a British Consul described in the twenties of 
last century as a collection of mud-huts, is a well-built city of 120,000 
inhabitants and already a seat of international learning. While 
admitting many faults on the part of the Greeks, no one who knows 
the country and its history during the last three-quarters of a century 
can deny that they are an exceptionally intelligent race and possess 
the desire for progress. 

If we tum to Bulgaria, the signs of progress are even more 
manifest. The people, like the Greeks, believe in themselves, and 
from the first, recognising that they were behind the rest of Europe, 
set themselves to work on the task of education with a Japanese-like 
assiduity. The largest building in Sofia is the public printing office. 
The most conspicuous edifice in every Bulgarian village is the school- 
house. America has rendered them an invaluable service. Robert 
College, on the European side of the Bosporus, and the American 
Girls’ College on the Asiatic, have been sending into Bulgaria north 
and south during the last thirty years a number of carefully-trained 
young men and women who are leavening the population with the 
best ideals of Western morality and civilisation. Stoiloff, the late 
premier, was one of the graduates of the first-mentioned institution, 
and his moderation, his statesmanlike way of looking upon public 
questions, owed much to his eatly training. Even more important 
than any individual case is the fact that the desire for knowledge is 
widespread, and that colleges of various kinds have been established 
in every considerable town to which students eagerly flock. The 
whole nation is well drilled and well armed and prepared to fight to 
the death to preserve its newly-acquired liberties. 

It should be the desire of every Englishman to further these 
nationalities in their career of progress. Having given evidence of 
their capabilities, they look to the Western nations for sympathy and 
aid. They believe in the good intention of the British people, and 
recognising that our Government does not desire an inch of territory 
in the Balkan Peninsula, have confidence that it will continue to act 
in the spirit of Gladstone, whose name they revere as that of the best 
representative of British sympathy for struggling as well as for 
desolate and oppressed peoples. The greatest service which England 
can render them at the present time is to do something to destroy the 
belief that Russia’s policy in the Near East aims first and always at 
the possession of Constantinople, because, should that policy succeed, 
all of them believe that they would be compelled to pass under the 
Russian yoke. Once let Constantinople be neutralised, once let it be. 
understood that the ancient capital cannot become the prize of a 
foreign State, and the Balkan countries would be at peace: 

In conclusion I venture to suggest that in dealing with the 
questions of the Near East, the aim of British policy should be, first, 
to press on the Powers and the Porte the execution of the reforms in 
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Macedonia already promised, and the acceptation and execution of . 
` those herein indicated ; second, to bring about a European agreement 
for the neutralisation of Constantinople. Whether such agreement 
can be best Obtained by negotiatioris with the Powers or by a confer- 
ence is one of the questions which may safely be left to Sir Edward 
Grey. I would only urge that neutralisation affords the most hopeful 
remedy for the cure of the unrest in the Balkans. 

Nor ought the proposal of neutralisation to be dismissed as 
impracticable. It has so much to recommend it that the difficulties in 
the way are more formidable in appearance than in reality. The 
objection will be made that, however desirable, the proposal 1s not yet 
within the range of practical politica. All such proposals fall within 
the same.category until the education of public opinion brings them 
within measurable distance of accomplishment. Russia and Turkey 
might look askance at first. But each of these Powers would soon see 
distinct compensating advantages. All the other great Powers would 
rejoice in such a consummation. The initiative of a statesman is 
necessary to pronounce the word neutralisation. C'est le premier pas 
qui coûte. The remedy of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Mr. 
Gladstone, the Concert of Europe, is the means to embody it m 
European Law. Once it is understood that England has a definite 
policy in Constantinople of which neutralisation forms an essential 
part, I should anticipate that all the Western Powers, and sooner or 
later Turkey and Russia themselves, would recognise its reasonable- 
ness. The time is rapidly approaching, whether a conference be 
called shortly or not, when. Europe will be compelled to assist in 
making new arrangements for Turkey. British statesmen should be 
prepared with a clear idea of what the necessities of European peace 
demand. 
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“Jf a arer] of this House should have the power of acting 
adversely to the Crown and to the Commons, and was determined to 
exercise that power without being lable (o checi or control, the Con- 
stitution is completely altered, and the Uae E of this country is not 
a limited monarchy: it is no longer, My Lords, the Crown, the Lords 
and Commons, but a House of Lords—a separate oligarchy—governing 
absolutely the others.”—Earl Grey, replying to the Duke of Wellington 
on May 17th, 1832 (Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. 10, p. 1006). 


HE guns are going off by themselves. Everywhere, throughout 
the land, the people recognise that the supreme issue of the 
moment is not this or that reform, but the fundamental question, Are 
we to rule ourselves? The calm of the Christmas armistice caused a 
certain great journal to imagine that the English people were going to 
accept their defeat “lying down.” Then would. General Elections be 
merry but meaningless jests, and democracy a vain show. That joy 
was premature, for already it is clear that the question of the House 
of Lords is going to take the first place. Political audiences, with 
their true instinct for what is really important, will listen to nothing 
else. The political papers discuss little else. In the first by-election 
of the new year, in North-East Derbyshire, the address of the Liberal- 
Labour candidate makes this the sole issue of the contest. There 1s 
a general feeling, on both sides, that it is a waste of time for the 
House of Commons to consider further legislation until it is clear that 
they possess the elementary right to legislate at all. ) 

The Liberal Government, then, must act, and act quickly. Here, 
as in the days of Earl Grey, is a definite claim on the part of the 
Lords to supreme power—to be “a separate oligarchy, governing 
“absolutely the others.” Our long fight against the absolute power of 
the old Monarchy was mere beating of the air if this new and far 
baser Absolutism is to take its place. Such a claim will have to be 
met not by the manceuvres beloved of Mr. Taper and Mr. Tadpole, 
but by good, hard, straight hitting. 

But the first thing m every fight is to know how and where to hit 
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Every random blow makes the position of your antagonist stronger, 
more especially when he has the advantage of the defensive. The 
difficulty of attack is m this case precisely the chief hope of the Lords’ 
apologists. They know that the people will “rage furiously 
“together,” but they are confident that they will “imagine a vam 


“thing.” Their strength is Macmahon’s “Py suis, fy reste.” Their 


argument, among one another, is: “They will wish to destroy us, but 
“how can they?” The shrewdest among them hope’ to wear down 
the Liberal Party, as it is said that the Emperor William hopes to 
wear down a nation, by repeated dissolutions. “The Liberals are poor 
“and dissolutions cost money” The calculation is obvious. Others 
remember 1893-5: “Lo, now let us make them plough the sands” 
Others hope for victory by division, “Let us frustrate their ends by 
“making them quarrel over their means.” We can hear them 
thinking these things at the tops of their voices. > 

But in vain is the net spread. The Liberal Party has time and 
numbers, and it can afford space for the discussion that must come 
before agreement We have got some way. It is only necessary to 
recall the case of Charles L and the Earl of Bristol to dispose once 
and for all of the attractive and simple plan of abolishing the Lords by 
advising the King to refuse writs of summons.* Charles I. tried it to 
defeat popular liberty, and ‘the Lords beat him. We do not wish to 


- follow along that futile and sinister track. Or, take another proposal, 


the plan of swamping the House of Lords by Life Peers. There, 
again, the case of Lord Wensleydale, for the present at any rate, 
fatally bars the way. The unanimous decision of the Lords’ 
Committee of Privilegest on that case in 1856 -has since, unhappily, 
received the sanction and recognition of law ‘in the Appellate Juris- 
diction Act,f and it would appear to require the passage of another 
law to undo that. It would be easier to follow the example of 
William IV. and to swamp the Lords, if swamped they must be, by 
the elevation of “eldest sons and heirs collateral to childless Peers "—- 
with a large addition, if the swamping is te be effectual, of elderly 


. Liberal bachelors. 


These proposals are but signs of public interest in'the question and 
of the tendency of public desire. The great fact emerges that the 
movement against the House of Lords, on this occasion, is far more 
determmed than ever before. The talk is not of “mending” this 
time, but of “ending.” The old proposals for reforming and reviving 
the Second Chamber have fallen dead. New senators, we realise, 
might mean old Lords writ large. The “Whittlers” are winning. 


* Soe “ Hallam’a-Constitutional History,” VoL L, p. 379, eighth edition. 

t See Erskine May’s “Law and Usage of Parliament,” p. 13, eleventh edition. 

t The wording of the Act is that the Judicial Life Peers “shall be entitled to a 
writ of summons to ‘attend, and to sit and vote in the House of Lords.” This 
seems to imply that any future Life Peer would require statutory authority to “sit 
and vote.” Up to 1856, the Monarch’s right to create Life Peers was undisputed. 
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Public opinion is concentrating on the policy of nibbling away the 
powers of the. present Chamber. There is a general sense that the 
next great step is to limit the legislative veto, and it is even felt that 
the Referendum proposed by Mr. Leonard Hobhouse in the last 
number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW may prove a dangerous and 
unnecessary concession to the claims of hereditary power. 

But at this point in the argument, would it not be wise to cast a 
glance back? The first step hitherto in every English reform or 
revolution has always been to study the past. We move—the phrase 
is inevitable—“from precedent to precedent.” This is not the first 
time that the Commons have been brought into direct issue with the 
Lords) This will not be the first time that the Lords have had to 
repent a victory, or that the Commons have built new power on 
defeat. Great statesmen have trod this path before, and left us 
lessons in device and daring. Should we not, before deciding on our 
plan, walk for a brief space in their footsteps? 


Let us take, as the best illuminants of the present situation, the 
three great pitched battles of modern times—the battle over reform 
in 1831-2; over the Paper Duty in 1860-1; and over Army Purchase 
in 1871—the fights, we may call them, for a Free Parliament, a Free 
Press, and a Free Army. In each of these contests the House of 
Commons was victorious.) In each a new and ingenious constitutional 
device was discovered to overcome the Lords. In each the Lords 
began with the same confidence that they showed in 1906; in each 
they ended a beatem Chamber, weaker for future mischief. There 
must be something to learn from these cases. It is, at any rate, worth 
while to recall them when people talk high about the Lords’ victory 
over Home Rule. 

But how were these triumphs- gained? Not without toil and 
sweat; not without steady patience and valorous resolution; not 
without steady outside agitation allied to strategy at Westminster ; 
not’ without the wisdom of the serpent joined to the harmlessness 
of the dove. The ingenuity of statesmanship would have been futile 
without the sustained wrath of the people; that wrath would have 
been equally wasted without the bold ingenuity of statesmanship. 


Take first the famous and familiar struggle for Reform A 
generation has grown up who have not learnt even from their grand- 
fathers the story of that prolonged agony—who do not even dimly 
realise how near that victory was to defeat and how often, during 
those weary months, the voice of the “Smoother,” the “Waverer ” and 
the “Compromiser” nearly gave a triumph to the Lords. That prize 
was not won in a day—the actual struggle lasted close on two years. 
It was not won by “filling up the cup.” It was won by a steady 
concentration on one object—by the resolute pursuit of one great 
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‘idea, at every risk of personal loss and party defeat. The barest 
summary of the Reform struggle reminds one of how that great battle 
wavered to and fro, the sun shining alternately on the banners of 
Lords and Commons :— 


1830, July, First General Election on the death of George IV. 
Reform successes. f 
Nov. 2nd. Defeat of the Duke of Wellington in the Commons. 
Grey forms first Reform Ministry. | 
1831. March rst. First Reform Bill brought in. 
March 21st. j j passes second reading by 
majority of one. 
Defeated in Committee by 8. 
April aand. Dissolution. Second General Election. 
July. New Parliament. Majority of 136 on second reading, 
| Struggle of 40 nights in Committee. 
Sept. 21st. ' Third reading carried by 109. 
Oct. 7th. Lords throw out first reading by 41. 
Oct.—Nov. Vote of Confidence for the women) in the 
Commons. 
Riots in Bristol 
Dec. 12th. Second Reform Bill brought in. 
1833. March a3rd_s,, j) passes Commons by.116. 
April 14th. Second reading passes Lords by 9. 
May 7th. Bull defeated in’Lords by 38. 
Grey asks the King to make Peers. 
The King refuses. 
Grey resigns—the Duke-sent for, 
200,000 Birmingham men threaten to ‘march on 
London. 
Vote of confidence in Grey in the Commons. 
The Duke fails. 
May 18th. Grey returns with power to make Peers, 
June 4th. The Lords pass the Bill. 


But behind that simple record of facts what passions, what 
timidities, what heroisms! What plots and counter-plots! What 
intrigues in the palace and agitations ın the cottage! The Lords had 
so much on their side. They were still rich in estate and mighty in 
prestige. They had all the powers of display, ability, and unbroken 
social privilege. They were led by the gréatest living soldier, and 
backed by a King, silly but obstinate, who slowly swung round 
completely to their support. Against them was a new and composite 
party, untried in State-craft, easy to divide and conquer—headed by . 
a half- hearted band of Whig nobles, frightened at their own audacity, 
alarmed by the very clamour that supported them, and: embarrassed 
by a ragged tail of conspirators, rioters, and rick-burners. Nothing 
.but the will of a mighty and determined trading class, steeled by the 
delay of forty years, could have won such a battle. 


} 
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ge Sad 

Happily for us, that amiable and chatty Clerk of the Council, 
Charles Greville, revelled in that atmosphere of busy intrigue and 
feverish manceuvring that always fills the wings and the back-staurs 
behind, the stage of any great political drama. His diary is never so 
good as when he himself stood in the wings, the centre of some eager 
preparation. He loved the comings and goings of soft-hearted peace- 
makers, the frightened whispers of trimming indifferents, the garrulous 
gossip of self-important busy-bodies.) The most critical time for any 
real measure of reform really anses, in England, when these efforts are 
going on away from the Press and the public eye. And so we can 
gather from Greville that the real danger for the first Reform Bill 
arose in November and December, 1831. a 

It was a moment not wholly unlike, in kind if not degree, the recent 
crisis in the Education question Six months before, a House of 
Commons had been returned on the definite issue of Reform, witb a 
majority of 140 in favour of the Reformers. In July and September 
the Reform Bill had been carried by majorities of 136 and 109—not 
quite half the majorities in the late Education Bull, but still large 
enough to express the popular will Fora whole year the agitation 
had been steadily rising, until it had become the movement of a nation. 
Reform was on chatting terms with Revolution, and towns like 
Birmingham had shown in the clearest possible manner that they were 
ready to stake life and liberty in this cause. And yet, untouched by 
these influences, the House of Lords, on October 7th, had thrown out 
the Bill on its first reading by a majority of 41. 

For the.-moment, men talked of a second Dissolution, and the Lords 
fully expected that the Reformers had no other weapon but this blunt, 
double-edged, already twice-battered sword. But then, on October 
12th, Greville, with sullen disfavour, notes that “the Reformers appear 

“to have rallied their spirits.” “No resignation ” became the universal 
cry. A private member of the House of Commons, Lord Ebrington, 
had the happy idea of moving a vote of confidence in the Government 
on October roth, and carried it by a-majority of 131. Bristol broke 
out in fame and riot The political clubs, nominally suppressed, became 
immensely more powerfyl There was a meeting of 150,000 persons 
in support of the Bill at Birmingham. The Reform Cabinet voted 
down the timid minority, and resolved to go on. The new Bill 
was prepared, and the Prime Minister, Earl Grey, began to revolve 
seriously the idea of proposing the creation of Peers. 

Then began the movement of the “Waverers.” It grew out of two 
converging currents of feeling. On the Tory side, there was a small 
section of aristocrats, who feared the wholesale creation of Peers even 
more than they feared Reform Their first instinct was to bring 
pressure on the King, and that they did steadily through the next 


* See his Diary throughout those months. ie II. of Journals of George IV. and 
William IV. chaps. xiv.-xvlu. 
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few months, with the help of Greville and the King’s family. But 
there were two—Lord Harrowby and Lord Wharncliffe—who were 
seized with a much more brilliant idea. Reform was now obviously 
inevitable. Why not come to terms with the Reformers? Happily 
for genuine Reform, the Duke of Wellington, tied to his anti-Reform 
pronouncements, would have nothing to do with the movement. But 
` it spread steadily among the moderate Peers, and was met by a move- 
ment on the other side of a corresponding nature. For within the 
Cabinet was a section of “Moderates,” who were thoroughly alarmed 
at the violence of the country. Lord Palmerston and Lord Melbourne, 
the Canningites who afterwards did so much to mjure Liberalism, 
were the leaders of the movement. Lord Melbourne was really, at 
heart, a follower of Wellington: for he told Greville that the govern- 
ment of England could not, in his opinion, be carried on without the 
rotten boroughs. So here were all the elements of a pleasant little 
deal between brother Peers, all afraid for their order, and all equally 
suspicious of the common people. 

The overtures began in November, and were carried on for the next 
three months in the usual manner of such negotiations—at country 
houses, in London drawing-rooms, with the help of wives and hangers- 
on, by mysterious minutes and letters passed from hand to hand. The 
stalwarts on both sides were furious, but the proceedings went 
steadily forward. Grey was drawn in; the Cabinet were consulted ; 
concessions were hinted at. There were waverers within waverers. 
The Archbishop of the day—a certain Dr. Howley—was of course 
the shakiest of all these reeds. “He is with us one day,” writes 
Greville in despair, “and then doubts, though I think we shall have 
“him at last.” The upshot of the whole matter was that, on the one 
side the creation of new Peers was postponed, and on the other 
enough Peers abstained or came over to pass the second reading of 
the Bill on April 14th by a bare nine.votes. 

But there the efforts of the “Waverers ” were exhausted. The high 
; Tories were furious at the passage of the second reading, and neither 
Lord Harrowby nor Lord Wharncliffe were strong enough to face 
the storm. „Their party melted away. “The Waverers,” says 
Greville, on April 15th, “have ceased to be a party—a patched-up, 
“miscellaneous concern at best, of men who were half-reasoned, half- 

“frightened over.” Greville ought to have known, for this melting 
snowball was his own handiwork. These men failed just in the hour 
of victory. For on April 22nd Lord Grey, delighted with the success. 
of negotiations thus far, sent for Wharncliffe and offered to “make 
“great concessions.” The Whig Peers were now more anxious than 
ever to avoid swamping their order. Reform—*“the Bill, the whole 
“Bill, and nothing but the Bill ”—was never in a more perilous plight. 

But at that moment the Tory “ Waverers ” wavered, and committed 
the fatal error of consenting to consult Lord Lyndhurst and his high 
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Tory friends in their future negotiations These men were so far 
blinded with passion as to believe that they could defeat the Bull and 
govern by the Duke and the Army. They did not want a settle- 
ment, and the moment they were consulted, negotiation became a 
farce. The inevitable smash followed. That smash happened to 
come over the famous motion to postpone the disfranchising clauses, 
but if not over that, it would have come over something else. Lord 
Grey insisted that the motion must be dropped; Lord Wharncliffe 
agreed. The Tories insisted on it; Lord Wharncliffe protested, but 
finally climbed down. Then naturally, as men of honour, he and Lord 
Harrowby said: “We must tell Grey.” Lyndhurst, determined on war, . 
objected. Wharncliffe fatally submitted, and the Reform Government 
found themselves suddenly both deserted and betrayed by the 
“Waverers”” and beaten on May. 7th by 35 votes. Furious at the 
event, Grey fell back into the ranks of the stalwarts, and refused to 
continue the work of government without the power of creating Peers. 

Reform was saved. Every schoolboy knows what followed—-how 
the King refused—how Grey resigned—how the Duke was sent for— 
how 200,000 men of Birmingham prepared to march on London—how 
the Duke failed—how the King begged, pleaded, circularised—but — 
how at last the Grey Ministry returned with the permit to create 
Peers in Grey’s pocket. Finally, Wellington left the House with 100 
Peers behind him, and on June 4th the Bil passed its third reading 
by 106 to 22—a majority of 84. Fear had done its work, and the 
House of Lords had surrendered to a bold and resolute policy what 
they had refused to compromise or concession. 


There is, indeed, another explanation that suggests itself to those 
who peep further behind the scenes. Greville gives us no glimpse 
into the gatherings of those busy and determined agitators who, for 
the frst time since the Civil Wars, could claim power over great 
masses of serious and responsible English citizens. But it was from 
these recesses—from Radical back parlours and City club rooms— 
that the orders came which really dominated this contest. The 
Cabinet was fully informed that preparations for a rising were being 
made, not only in Birmingham, but in several other big towns. The 
Army could not be relied upon. But there was an even more potent 
weapon devised for those less heroic persons who could not or would 
not fight; and the credit of the invention must now be given to that 
ingenious and resourceful ancestor of the modern Fabian movement, 
Mr. Francis Place, of Charing Cross, fashionable tailor and popular 
agitator.* 

On Saturday, May 12th, four days before the Duke’s failure, there 
took place the last of many gatherings at Place’s house; It consisted 


* The following account is taken from Place’s diary in Graham Wallas’ “ Life of 
Francis Place,” pp. 308—3I10. 
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of deputies from all parts of the country. Everybody ‘then 
expected that the Duke would form an administration of desperate 
Tories who would dragoon the country. The quiet but determmed 
men who met behind Place’s shop were quite ready for this, and 
arrangements were first calmly made by which all the provincial 
deputies should “return home and put the people in open opposition 
“to the government of the Duke.” That done, the meeting then 
turned to consider an old scheme of Place’s for rendering government 
impossible by drawing cash froh the banks. Someone suggested a 
placard, and another began drawing up a draft copy. “Among the 

“words he wrote,” writes Place, “were these: ‘We must stop the 
“Duke? These words struck me as containing ‘nearly the whole 
“that was necessary to be said. I therefore took a large sheet of 
“paper and wrote thus:— ` 


TO STOP THE 
DUKE 
GO FOR 
GOLD. 


“I held up the paper, and all at once said: ‘That will do; no more 
“‘ words are necessary. Money was put on the table, and in less 
“than four hours bill-stickers were at work posting the bills”: 

Many contemporaries have described how London woke up next 
morning—on Sunday, May 13th—to find these bills on every wall; 
how first the Reformers began to take the advice, how then quiet men 
began to take alarm, until the banks began to feel the pressure. 

_ It is impossible to say how far this simple device contributed to 
the issue. It was probably at no time possible that the Duke should ° 
have formed a Government which could have controlled that stormy 
Parliament, elected for nothing but Reform, and ready for any extremes 
in pursuit of it. But Place was afterwards informed and believed 
` that on the chief day of crisis—-May 18th—a messenger had been 
sent from the Bank of England to Earl Grey, to say that “the run 
“upon all the banks would, in a few-days, compel them to close their 
“doors.” The messenger was sent on to the Duke of Wellington, 
who informed the King, and Grey immediately received the famous 
permit.* 

If that story be true, it is an interesting fact that the one effective 
way to hinder a modern English Government should have been found, 
not in “barricades” or assassinations, but by placing a finger on the . 
main artery of the national currency. 


* Wallas’ “ Place,” p- 321. Greville has an entry. in his diary on May 17th to the 


effect that who was to have been Chancellor of the Exch under 
Wellingt i jan “he would face a thousand devils rather such a 
House of derine the Ge seems to have appealed to the Duke, for he 
immediately afterwards decli Government. 
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At any rate, the Radicals had conquered. The Whig aristocracy had 
found all compromise useless, and the final demand of the whole 
Cabinet was not abated until Lord Grey had received this historical 
document in the King’s own writing :— : 


His Majesty authorises Earl Grey, if any obstacle should arise 
during the further progress of the Bill, to submit to him a creation of 
Peersgto such an extent as shall be necessary to enable him to carry 
the Bill, always bearing in mind that it has been and stillis His 
Majesty’s object to avoid any permanent increase to the Peerage, 
and therefore that this addition to the House of Peers, if unfortunately 
it should become necessary, shall comprehend as large a proportion 
of the eldest sons of Peers and collateral heirs of childless Peers as 
can possibly be brought forward. William R., St. James’ Palace, 
May 18th, 1832.* 


That letter, according to the rule of our constitution, creates a 
precedent The position of the House of Lords has never been the 
same since. Its power is conditioned by the knowledge that, given | 
the occasion and the Monarch’s consent, what has been done once 
can be done again. l 

Such is the story of the great Reform struggle. No one can fail to 
observe one striking similarity to a more recent contest. Both in 1832 
and in 1906 the quality of compromise was strained to the furthest 
point In both cases it failed in face of the dogged obstinacy of a 
hereditary caste. In 1832 the only measure that succeeded was a 
deliberate resolution to strike at the very heart Will any other 
policy—whatever shape it may take—succeed in 1907 and 1908? 


From the fight of 1831-2, we pass next to the fight of 1860-1, almost 
exactly a generation later as time is calculated by rough chronologists. 
The first struggle was fora free Parliament The second was fora 
free Press. 

The Paper Duty was one of the last of the great restrictive taxes 
which had survived the Free Trade sweep. It was technically an 
Excise Duty and therefore not directly offensive to Free Traders It 
brought to the Exchequer a comfortable sum of over 41,000,000 a 
year, and economists shook sage heads at the “waste” of this sum in a 
year of tightened finance. But there was a far deeper feeling in its 
favour. In one of his last speeches against the Reform Bull, Sir 
Robert Peel had warned the country against the peril and the 
despotism of journalism. During the thirty years which had passed 
since 1832 the Press had grown more powerful in the land, and it was 
now straining at the leash of a heavy tax upon paper which kept the 
price of the principal daily papers up to fourpence and fivepence. The 
comfortable classes, as a whole, were rather in favour of “leaving the 

* The correspondence of the late Earl Grey with H.M. Wiliam IV., Vol II, 
PP. 434—5. 
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“thing alone.” The papermakers and the Times were hotly for the 
same side. Nor was the opposition to abolition confmed to the Tories 
or the House of Lords. The Whigs were nowhere enthusiastic. 
Lord Palmerston, who happened to be the Prime Minisfer, was openly 
opposed to it The Cabinet were profoundly divided. 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Palmerston’s Government, boldly proposed in the Budget of 1860 
to abolish the whole duty. The various fmancial proposals m those 
days were framed in separate Bills, and sent up separately to’ the 
House of Lords) The Paper Duty Repeal Bill soon became the 
central feature of a Budget that was not the least glorious of that 
noble series in which Mr. Gladstone completed the Free Trade fabric. 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was supported in the country by a powerful 
body of agitators, banded together against the “Tax upon Know- 
“ledge.” It was opposed in Parliament by every obscurantist and 
reactionary who hoped to make news and discussion dearer by 
_ taxing the rags they were printed on. Lord Palmerston spoke against 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal for three-quarters of an hour m Cabinet, and 
wrote to the Queen that if the Lords threw out the Bill “they would 
“perform a good public service.™ 

Thus encouraged, the opponents of the Bill in the House of 
‘Commons waxed in strength, and succeeded on May 8th in reducing 
the Government’s majority in the Paper Duty Repeal Bill to nine. 
There was at the same time a dead set against Gladstone in the clubs.t 

Here seemed a great opportunity for the House of Lords. Led by 
that ancient and implacable enemy of human liberty, Lord Lyndhurst,’ . 
now cighty-eight years of age, they took their courage in both hands 
and on May 31st threw out the Bill by 89. It was an open defiance, 
not only of: Government legislation, but of the Commons’ ancient 
claim to control finance. 

Then followed almost precisely the same situation as we have noted 
in the case of the Reform Bul There were the usual “*waverers,” 
though now all on the Liberal side, and led by the Prime Minister 
himself. Lord Palmerston proposed acquiescence; Lord John 
Russell virtually agreed; and it seemed as if the House of Commons 
would tamely submit to. what was a defiant claim to oligarchic control 
of the national purse. 

But Mr. Gladstone was not so easily beaten. He had behind him 
an immense body of public opinion. He was at the height of his 
earlier fame, and full of invincible energy. He immediately fought 
- the issue in the Cabinet. He won over a majority of his colleagues, 
and forced the Prime Minister to give way. Action had now to be 
taken, and three declaratory resolutions were drawn up to be moved 
by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. Lord Palmerston 


* Morley'’s ‘Gladstone,” vol. ii. p. 31. 
t See Greville’s Diary, May 1 1866. 
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did his utmost by speech and influence to weaken the force of those 
resolutions. But Mr. Gladstone, greatly inspired, pitched his note 
high in the very face of his own leader, and stamped the action of the 
Lords as a “daring innovation on the Constitution.* Mr. Gladstone's 
zeal succeeded, for the House of Commons gave him a majority of 33. 
Nothing, indeed, that Palmerston said could minimise the effect of 
the third of the resolutions then passed by the House of Commons 
and now standing for all time on the book of the standing orders of 
the House of Commons. If we want to grasp fully the effect of that 
resolution we must glance back ‘at the famous financial resolutions of 
the seventeenth century. The present financial privileges of the 
House of Commons, never recognised by the late Lord Salisbury, 
but otherwise universally accepted as part of the British Constitution, 
rest, strangely enough, ultimately on this bare resolution, passed in 

the year 1671 :— 
That in all aids given to the King by the Commons the rate or aid 

ought not to be altered by the Lords. 


Expanded in 1678 by this rider: — 


That all aids and applies and aids to His Majesty i in Parliament, 
are the sole gift of the Commons; and all Bills for the granting of 
any such aids and supplies ought to begin with the Commons; and 
that it is the undoubted and sole right of the Commons to direct, 
limit, and appoint in such Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, 
conditions, limitations and qualifications of such grants: which ought 
not to be changed or altered by the House of Lords. 


Now, both these resolutions had been accepted by Lord Lyndhurst 
as final; and he had based his entire case on an unfortunate protest 
of the Commons in 1689,.in which they had appeared to accept the 
right of the House of Lords to reject Finance Bills as a whole :— 


As the Kings and Queens, by the laws and constitutions of 
Parliament, are to take all or to leave all, in such gifts, grants, and 
presents from the Commons, and cannot take part and leave part, so 
are the Lords to pass all or reject all, without diminution or 
alteration. 


The Select Committee appointed by Palmerston to search the 
journals of the House for precedents discovered that the House of 
Lords had made use of this admission to feject thirty-six small taxes 
since 1714. But it was agreed that the rejection of the Paper Duty 
Bill created a new precedent and a new claim. If such things could ` 
pass, it was mere vanity to say that the House of Commons controlled 
its own finance. 

* Palmerston said to Gladstone, “Of course are mortifled and disappointed, 


but your disappointment is nothing to mine, ahaa 4 a horse with whom I h to 
win the Derby, and he went amiss at the last moment.” Greville, May 28th, 1 
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- Here, then, was the resolution which Mr. Gladstone had persuaded 
the Cabinet to submit to the House of Commons:— 


That to guard for the future against ‘the undue exercise of that 
power (the power of rejection) by the Lords, and to secure to the 


Commons their rightful control over taxation and. supply, this House . 


has in its own hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, and to 


frame Bills of supply, that the right of the Commons as to the matter,’ 


manner, measure and time, may be maintained inviolate. a 

Mr. -Gladstone knew that this resolution gave him precisely the 
weapon he required. For the rest of the Session of 1860 he could do 
nothing but sit by——“half-dead, broken-down, tempest-tossed,” as the 
Speaker described him in a letter to Greville*—while Lord 
Palmerston exhorted the Commons to “bear and forbear.” But with 
the spring of 1861 he was again’ in rebellion, and started his new 
campaign precisely from the vantage-ground seized by the resolution 


of 1860. The House of Lords admitted that they had the right to. 


reject only; but it was clear that, by exercising this right shrewdly, 
on finance proposals sent up to them in detail, they could practically 
control and re-fashion the finance of the country. There was only 
one way out of this, and that was to send up all the finance proposals 
of the year in bulk, leaving them but one possible way of expressing 
their objections—by rejecting all at once. By that device, the Lords 
must be reduced to the alternatives of either upsetting the whole 
government of the country, or of dropping their control over finance. 

Such was the proposal—now a commonplace, then a violent paradox 
—laid before the astonished Cabinet, and received with cold dislike 
by the Whig Peers. Mr. Gladstone’s diaries and memoranda reflect 
the fierceness of the internal struggle. “The battle in Parliament was 
“hard; but was nothing to the internal fighting”; and of the Cabinet, 
on April 12th, he wrote: “We ‘broke up’ in one sense, and all but 
“in another.”t But Palmerston’s weakness in such a struggle was 
that he loved a quiet life. At last he “yielded gracefully”; the 
. finance proposals were introduced in one Bill; the Repeal of the 
Paper Duty, now Clause IV. of the Finance Bill, was carried in the 
House of Commons by 15. votes; and the House of Lords had 
to look on while it passed them by, secure from the reach of their still 
ravening maw. 

Thus, once more the House of Lords was defeated by the adoption 
of a resolute plan, steadily carried forward to its final accomplishment. 
The Press was freed from the “Tax on Knowledge,” and——what was 
even more important—the Lords were finally debarred from any 
interference with finance. The new feature in this struggle was the 
revelation of the power latent in a mere resolution of the House of 


* Greville, Aug. 1th, 1860, Mr. Morley says that Mr. Gladstone was alwa very 
much amused at this description. ae a 


t Morley’s “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 39. 
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Commons. The financial resolution of 1860, passed by a small 
majority, has become one of ihe governing Constitutional rules of 
Parliament. Is there not here some suggestion of the possible power 
of another such resolution in another sphere of public policy? 


From the fights for a Free Parliament and a Free Press, we pass 
to the latest—the fight for a Free Army in 1871. 

The contest of 1871 arose over a scandal of Government which had 
survived the Reform Act and threatened to paralyse the efforts of 
those who wished to reform the British Army. Alone of all Govern- 
ment offices, military commissions were still openly bought and sold, 
and their prices on the market—often rising to thousands of pounds— 
were as openly quoted as if they had been stocks, shares, or “livings ” 
in a national church. The sale of any other Government office was a 
penal offence under an admirable Act of George UL,* but there was a 
slippery line in that Act which gave power to the Monarch to legalise 
the sale of military commissions by Royal Warrant, and the power 
had been instantly seized and used ever since. Some of the results 
of the system had been apparent in the Cnmean War; but vested 
interests are powerful, and it was only the dramatic collapse of the 
French Army at Sedan that finally brought home to thoughtful men 
that brains, and not long purses, were required for victory in war. But 
though Downing Street was convinced, the “Horse Guards” was still 
strenuously opposed. The Army—or, rather, the officers of the Army 
—fought against the proposal with all the fury of a threatened caste. 
All through the spring and summer they continued their obstruction 
in the House of Commons with that dogged ingenuity for which the 
least articulate military members have often shown such an extra- 
ordinary capacity. And, finally, when the Army Bill reached the 
House of Lords in July, that assembly met the Bill as they met the 
Plural Voting Bul last year, with a dilatory resolution. 

Then came that dramatic coup of Mr. Gladstone’s which created 
so wide a ferment at the time among both Tories and Radicals. The 
House of Lords carried their resolution, killing the Bill, on July 17th. 
On July 18th the Cabinet resolved to advise the Queen to issue a 
new Royal Warrant, as she was obviously able to do, cancelling the 
warrant issued by George IIL The Queen readily agreed, asking 
only for a minute from her Ministers stating their reasons for the 
advice. “On July 20th the Government announced their decision to 
both Houses. 

If Mr. Gladstone had adopted this course at the beginning, the 
use of the Royal Warrant would have caused no scandal and probably 
little sensation. He was technically well within the four comers of 
the law. But having chosen to submit this new policy to Parliament, 
the intervention of the Royal Warrant inevitably took on the 

* 49, George ITI. 
VOL. XCI. 13 
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appearance of an employment of the Créwn against the Lords. Mr. 
Disraeli, of course, with his quick eye for a situation, did not hesitate 
to denounce it immediately as a revival of the “Royal Prerogative ”— - 
“A very high-handed course ”—a “shameful and avowed conspiracy.” 
These phrases were but the obvious cries of a thwarted Opposition, 
appealing to the discontented in every camp. The House of Lords 


followed suit with a resolution denouncing the interference with “the 


~~ 


“independent action of the Legislature.” That, again, was a matter 
of course. But the serious thing for Mr. Gladstone was that his action 
roused the opposition of many earnest Radicals whose eyes were still 
fixed on the historical perils of the Royal. Prerogative. Mr. Fawcett 
declared that he would rather have had Army Purchase for ten years 
longer. Mr. William Vernon Harcourt, then in his brilliant youth, 
reminded the House that Strafford had “died on the block and 
“Clarendon been disgraced” for little less. And Lord Salisbury, in 
the House of Lords, shrewdly echoing the Radical outcry, contended 
that the same Royal Prerogative might be used for upsetting the 
Franchise and changing the whole distribution of seats. 
' Mr. Gladstone made no serious effort to meet these arguments. He 
based his action entirely on expediency—on the urgency of need for 
an honest’ army, on the hopelessness of any other method of achieving 
it Such a plea could not be expected to convince frightened purists, 
or to affect those who still believed in the quaint custom of buying 
and selling the right to lead and die in battle. He- might, indeed, 
have easily disposed of Lord Salisbury. It is clear that whatever the 
Royal Prerogative can do, it cannot prevail over statutory law, either 
to change the Franchise, or, as has-been recently suggested, to 
suspend the Act of Union. What has been done by Parliament can 
be undone by Parliament only. But still there is a great sphere of 
action for the Royal Prerogative. And the question is: How far is it 
advisable for a Liberal Government to encourage its use? ° 
Strangely enough, the Constitutional lawyers have come to Mr. 
Gladstone’s help. Mr. Dicey, in a famous passage, has declared that 
“the Prerogatives of the Crown have ‘become the privileges of the 
“people,” and has even thrown out the suggestion that “if the Govern- 
“ment of Parliament is ever transformed into Government by the . 
“House of Commons, the transformation will, it may be conjectured, 
“be effected by use of the Prerogatives of the Crown.”"* Asa matter 
of fact, the Prerogative of the Crown is in daily and almost hourly use 
by every Government. Whatever is done without consulting Parlia- 
ment, is done by the Prerogative of the Crown. The recent Constitu- 
tion of the Transvaal and the Orange Colony have been granted by 
the Prerogative of the Crown Every treaty made by a British 
Government is made by the same Prerogative. What the old 
Radicals forgot is that the whole situation has changed since the days 


* Dicey’s Law of the Constitutlon,” pp. 393— 4. 
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of the Stuarts. The Crown cannot now act without the advice and 
consent of a Minister. For the Crown, therefore, we should read “the 
“Cabinet.” The Prerogative of the Crown only becomes perilous 
when it is used against the House of Commons. Used against the 
House of Lords the Prerogative of the Crown is the Privilege of the 
People used against the Privilege of the Peers. Used carefully, it is 
inevitably one of the chief weapons in the contest, and it is impossible 
to suppose that it was used for the last time in 1871. 


Here, then, we have three notable cases, all providing us with 
stimulus and suggestion in the present fight. Each case brought some 
new and unexpected weapon from the inexhaustible armoury of our 
miraculous Constitution. The battle over Reform showed the power 
of a Ministry that can bring the Monarch to the final and conclusive 
act of creating new Peers to carry out his policy. The battle over the 
Paper Duty ‘showed the immense authority and sweep of mere 
resolutions of the House of Commons, backed by the authority of the 
Speaker, and built on the power of the people. The battle over Army 
Purchase showed the power of the Royal Prerogative in hands that 
know how to use it with skill and moderation. 

All these powers may be useful to us in the fight that inevitably 
hes ahead of us) The power of a House of Commons resolution, so 
often used in the Reform struggle, and victorious in the sphere of 
finance, lies ready to our hand It is the obvious first move in the 
preat pame. The power of creating Peers has, for the moment, an 
obvious quantitative difficulty of its own; but the very number 
required means a greater peril to the privileges of that order, and a 
serious and determined threat will carry with it so much the greater 
fear. Not to be employed except-for the gravest objects, that still 
remains the most powerful Constitutional check upon the power of 
the British oligarchy. Finally, we have the power of the Royal 
Prerogative, only to be used by those who can secure that it should 
always mean the “Privilege of the People,” and not become a knife to 
shear their liberties. 

Nor are these weapons all For it is not to be doubted that, from 
the same armoury, other, and perhaps sharper, weapons can be fetched 
by those who have the daring and resource to bring them away. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER. 


HE producers and distributors of books have by the action .of 

the Times. been brought much before the public during the 

last few months. Mr. John Murray has given in the December number 

of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW some most interesting facts 

respecting his experience of the work of a publisher, and I am invited 

by the Editor to write a paper on bookselling. In dealing with the 

subject, I shall make no attempt to enter upon.such topics as the 

relations of author and publisher, or the comparative merits of high- 

priced and low-priced books, but I shalt confine myself to those 
matters that bring publishers and booksellers together. 

To make recent arrangements intelligible to those who are not 
directly connected with books as publishers or booksellers it is 
necessary to carry our survey back to the year 1852. Until that year 
there had existed a Booksellers’ Association that made regulations to 
control the prices at which books should be sold retail A formidable 
resistance to these regulations was offered by one or two booksellers ; 
the question came before the public, and through Mr. John Chapman, 
Editor of the Westminster Review and also a retail bookseller, 
and another, an eminent publisher, the principal authors were 
approached, the result , being that the association . determined 
to put. the matter into the hands of. Lord Campbell, Dean 
Milman and.Mr. Grote. Their decision, published May 17th, 1852, 
being adverse to the restrictive action of the association, it was 
dissolved, and there ‘ceased to be any form of control over prices. 

The aim of the old association was to secure uniformity of price, as 
otherwise it was quite uncertain what the price would be, and a smgle 
bookseller, by offering excessive discounts to the public, could reduce 
the price of books to a point that would not allow the trade generally 
to keep stock of the best books and sel them at a living profit. If 
this happened it was felt that it would be prejudicial to the sale of 
the best books, and therefore injurious not only to the bookseller but 
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to the publisher, the author and the public The points relied upon 
by those who opposed the association might be put under the following 
heads :— 4 


(1) That any interference with the individual bookseller was 
opposed to the principles of Free Trade; 


(2) That unlimited competition would lower the price of books, and, 
therefore, 


(3) Increase their circulation to the advantage of everybody. 


In reference to objection (1) I give the following extract from the 
statement of the late Mr. John Murray before Lord Campbells 
Committee in 1852, as showing that in the opinion of Cobden and 
Bright the regulation of prices by manufacturers in particular industries 
was no interference with the principles of Free Trade :— 


It had been urged against the booksellers that their system was an 
infraction of free trade principles; but he had the positive assurance 
that when Mr. Cobden was in business for himself he never allowed 
his muslins to be undersold. He had been informed also that Mr. 
Bright, who was manufacturing a new description of carpets, would 
deal only with those persons who would engage not to sell them ata 
depreciated price. 


The results of the action of 1852 respecting the abolition of the 
control of prices are illustrated by the following extract from a letter 
written in 1868—16 years after—by Mr. Alexander Macmillan (who 
was possessed of intimate knowledge of both bookselling and 
publishing) to Mr. W. E. Gladstone :— 


I may of course be mistaken, but I have never been convinced 
that the decision of Lord Campbell, Dean Milman and Mr. Grote, 
which broke up our old trade custom, was a wise decision. Its result 
has been this: —Whereas in former days there used to be many book- 
sellers who kept good stocks of solid standard books, one or more in 
every important town in England, and these booksellers lived by 
selling books, the case is now that in country towns few live by book- 
selling ; the trade has become so profitless that it is generally the 
appendage of a toy shop, or a Berlin wool warehouse and a few trashy 
novels, selling for a shilling, with flaring covers suiting the flashy 
contents, and the bookseller who studies what books are good and 
worth recommending to his customer has ceased to exist. .... My 
conviction, based on an experience of some thirty years, is that an 
intelligent bookseller in every town of any importance in the kingdom 

. would be almost as valuable as an intelligent schoolmaster or parson. 
How can you get that if you don’t pay him for his work and 
thought? 


The experience of over half a century that has elapsed since the 
breaking up of the old association in 1852 has demonstrated certain 
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facts in which both defenders and opponents of the principles of the 
association are now agreed :— 

(1) That the sale of new books published i in the ordinary way with 
a discount of 25 per cent. does not leave the bookseller any. profit. 
This was worked out with great care by Mr. Robert MacLehose, of 
Glasgow, and the correctness of his figures has been generally 
accepted. In confirmation of his conclusion, the Atkexaum of the 
a4th February, 1883, remarks on an attempt to form a union to keep 
up prices, pointing out the previous endeavours that had failed and 
the likelihood of the present attempt meeting with the same fate, but 
ending with these words: “In the meantime the retailers, when 
“allowing threepence in the shilling discount from the published price 
“of new books, find it difficult to live. Indeed, in many cases where 
“this large allowance is made an absolute loss is incurred.” 

(2) That there has been since 1852 a great falling off in the number 
of booksellers keeping stock of high-class new books. It is estimated 
that at the present day the number of such booksellers is only about 
one-fourth of what it then was. 

The decline in the number of retail booksellers in the country led 
for a time to much of the business going to large centres, especially to 
London. Even there, however, as time went on, competition made 
itself felt, with the result that in 1890 a few booksellers in London met 
together to consider what could be done to improve the very unsatis- 
factory condition of the new-book trade. They resolved to form them- 
selves mto the “London Booksellers’ Society,” and to invite the London 
trade generally to jom them. In this they were successful, about 150 
booksellers attending a meeting at Stationers’ Hall on June oth: the 
society was formed with a council representing both the wholesale and 
retail booksellers) As an increased profit to the bookseller must be 
obtamed from some source; it was at first sought to secure this from 
the publishers; but judging from past experience it was felt that this 
would probably do no good unless accompanied by some form of 
control, as it would be given away to the public. The experiment had 
been made by one or two publishers of issuing books at a reduced 
price that should be ef to the public, with a smaller discount to the 
trade. In 1894 the society felt that it was necessary to obtain the 
opinion of the trade all’over the country; country booksellers were 
invited to join the society, and in the beginning of 1895 the society 


- became “The Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


The formation of the Association of Booksellers led later to the 
formation of a similar Association of Publishers, and after many inter- 
views and much discussion it was determined that a form of control ` 
should be established with regard to set books, and that the number 
of xef books should be gradually increased. : This arrangement began 
on January Ist, 1900. 

A period of ten years was consumed in bringing about this arrange- 
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ment, but the work of those years led to important results. It brought 
for the first time into one association the booksellers in the kmgdom, 
town and country. It showed, by means of interviews with authors 
and with publishers, that the interests of the three bodies were 
identical, and that the condition of the retail book-trade was not such 
as to secure the best results for author and publisher. The following 
extracts will show their appreciation. l 

A report of the Society of Authors in 1897 thus speaks of the retail 
booksellers :— 


Your committee desire at the outset to endorse the statements as 
to the present depressed state of the retail book trade. Injury to the 
bookseller must partly fall upon the author, since much of his own 
welfare must be bound up with the prosperity of the bookseller. 
Many books, indeed, cannot be said to be effectively published until 
the booksellers are interested in them; and no bookseller can be 
said to be interested in a book unless he gains a fair profit from 
selling it. In the general interest of literature, moreover, it is 
important that the race of trained and intelligent booksellers in the 
country should not be crowded out of existence. 


About the same time the publishers had come to a like conclusion. 
At a meeting of the Publishers’ Association held in 1897 the following 
remarks were made by leading publishers :— 


It is not stated that booksellers as a whole do not make a profit, 
but that the profit is derived from the sale pf non-copyright literature, 
stationery and fancy goods, while the margin on copynght books, 
with which the members of this Association are mainly concerned, 
barely suffices to pay working expenses . . . this state of things... 
is due solely to the pressure of competition which drives booksellers 
to offer continually better and better terms to their customers, and 
forces publishers to keep pace by allowing larger and larger discounts 
from the retail price to the trade. 


Another speaker at this meeting said :— 


Although I think it very creditable to the retail booksellers of this 
country that they should have gone on so long doing their best for us 
and our wares under circumstances so disadvantageous to themselves, 
we cannot reasonably expect them to do so for ever. 


As showing that the difficulties which we had experienced were not 
unknown elsewhere, an instructive article appeared in the (American) 
Publishers Weekly of October 1st, 1897, showing that the American 
booksellers had long since discovered that only by adding “biblio- 
“graphical treasures, stationery, bric-à-brac, crockery, hardware, 
“furniture and knicknacks they would be able to average profits and 
“losses. Itis unfortunate that the bookseller should have been forced 
“into the undignified position of lumbering up his store with goods 
“foreign to his profession, in order to enable him to eke out the losses 
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“on the sale of the very’ books that were supposed to form the 
“backbone of his business.” 

The foregoing remarks go to. show that the competition which 
followed the break-up of the old association in 1852 had brought retail 
bookselling to such a pass that in the nineties the authors and the 
publishers became aware of the fact that the booksellers could not live 
by selling new books and had therefore to give their attention to other 
branches of business. ‘They were also aware that it was impossible to 
bring the trade to 2 healthy condition without some kind of control, 
and that has now been obtained in the met book During the last 
seven years this system has worked most successfully and to the 
general satisfaction of the book-buying public; authors, publishers and 
booksellers feel that it has been to their common advantage, and there- 
fore the publishers have yearly been increasing the number of books 
so issued: as was well expressed by a writer in Tke Author, “The 
“system removes the competition from one of cutting to one of, 
“competence.” We must therefore defend the control of the se¢ book 
against all attacks if we are not to return to the chaos that. preceded 
its introduction. 

As a bookseller I should like to remove some misapprehension as to 
the relation of the booksellers to the publishers. It has’ been implied 
in much that has been written of late that the latter have made regula- 
tions without consulting the booksellers and possibly to their 
disadvantage. So far from this being the case, no important step that 
affects the booksellers has been taken without their knowledge and 
concurrence, and I feel therefore that if any blame attaches to either 
body it should be borne by both. The control that is now exercised 
over prices is sometimes represented as an attempt to keep the retail 
booksellers, “an effete and unnecessary body of middlemen,” a little 
longer on their legs. We booksellers, however, do take ourselves 
seriously and think that we have a vocation by which many besides 
ourselves profit. All serious booksellers know full well the time which 
it is necessary to devote to searching catalogues to identify books or 
pamphlets, ordered in some cases with inadequate description. But 
a writer in the Times a few days since says that the bookseller is of no 
use in this respect, but relies upon his wholesale agent. The whole- 
sale agent is frequently very helpful, but a bookseller who wishes to 
receive what he orders by return will endeavour to send every 
particular, and this requires much intelligent labour. And it must be 
borne in mind that many of the books kept in stock by the retail book- 
seller or passing through his hands are not the popular novels that are 
chiefly alluded to in the Press, but works for which there may only be 
two or three likely purchasers. The large amount of a retail bookseller’s 
expenses is probably not realised by those who are not connected 
with business) Mr. Robert MacLehose, who has already been alluded 
to in this paper, puts them at from 11 per cent. to 15 per cent. or even 
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more, and this must be borne in mind when considering booksellers’ 
profits. Those of us who have worked together now for many years 
have done so certainly to better the position of the bookseller. But 
by that betterment we hope to help to promote the circulation of good 
literature, and gradually to bring back the trade to the condition in 
which it was sixty years ago, when my own AEE of bookselling 
commenced. 


l 


ROBERT BOWES. 


NORTH-EASTERN ASIA AFTER THE WAR. 


l 

HE Portsmouth Treaty, though it put an end to the Manchurian 

War, left open, between Japan and Russia, some questions of 
paramount political and economic interest. On the arrival of the 
Japanese Ambassador, M. Motgno, at Petersburg, negotiations were 
entered upon, in order to settle these points, which concern what may 
be called “pacific penetration” after warlike invasion. No doubt was 
entertained that this supplementary discussion would rapidly bring 
forth a definite agreement, And, when, two months ago, a personal 
friend of the Tsar’s told me at Petersburg that His Majesty “trusted 
“sincerely to the present home and foreign policy of his Government, 
_ “but for the possibility of another conflict with Japan,” I could not but 
impute this amazing statement to amateurship or megalomania, for it 
was beyond doubt, as it is now, that Japan is neither inclined nor able 
to repeat her late exhausting effort. Some days after, however, it was 
obvious that unpleasant difficulties had arisen between the Russian 
ahd the Japanese plenipotentianes. Negotiations had come to a dead- 
lock, The Russian Government, of course, explained in an official 
communiqué that all pending questions were on the way to amicable 
settlement, and the Japanese Ambassador emphatically confirmed this 
note in the French papers. 

Nevertheless, the fact that.negotiations have been hanging for some 
time proves that Russia is not yet willing to accept plainly the economic’ 
consequences of her military defeat And this is a point which 
deserves earnest attention, the more so as all European and American 
commercial Powers are directly interested in the state of things in 
North-Eastern Asia. . 

When Count Witte, at Portsmouth, put aside the questions of 
fishery, customs, navigation, passports and immigration—as well as 
another point which appears to be a rather puzzling one, viz—the 
demarcation of spheres of interest in so-called Chinese Manchuria—he 
did so not only for the mere purpose of gaining time, but, above all, in 
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order to leave one more chance open for Russian commercial expansion 
in the Far East. Count Witte, the principal promoter of Russian 
“infiltration,” felt pretty well obliged to acknowledge the political 
failure of his great enterprise; but he was not sure at all that in 
consequence of this the Japanese had a right to claim purely and 
simply the succession to the vast work of colonisation, organisation and 
pacific development done by the Russians for about ten years before. 
He believed, indeed, as before, that a close entente, if not an alliance, 
was the best issue, both for Russia and Japan, in view of working out 
the riches of North-Eastern Asia and of guaranteeing China from 
Western interference. He therefore wanted time to appease national 
resentment before discussing questions of economic interest. And he 
remained firmly convinced that Russian prestige was still strong 
enough to make good by pacific labour what warlike invasion had 
ruined. 

It appears now that the Russian statesman was entirely mistaken, as 
will be shown hereafter. The resistance of the Russian Government 
to the acceptance of the Japanese proposals concerning the different 
points left over at Portsmouth is neither reasonable nor useful. For 
the moral and economic situation of the Russians east of the Baikal 1s 
such that all hope should be abandoned, either of finding another 
outlet to the Pacific, or of re-establishing predominance over the 
Buddhist clergy, or of colonising Mongolia in the place of Manchuna, 
or of resisting Japanese intrusion into the very possessions of the Tsar. 
And it is sad to say that, if Russian power in the Far East is definitely 
vanishing, this is due, far more ever since the end of the war, to the 
inner disorganisation of the Empire rather than to the rout of its 
armies. 

Russian prestige in North-Eastern Asia, at least so far as it is based 
on economic and moral success, might have been saved, indeed, if the 
general insecurity, discontent, breakdown of private initiative, disorder, 
strikes, nay, civil war in Transbaikalia had not destroyed within two 
or three months all that had been projected or worked out in 
Mongolia. Count Witte when at Portsmouth evidently still relied on 
an actual compensation for losses in Manchuria by a further great 
success in Mongolia, securing the Tsar another road to and new 
influence in Peking and the Yellow Sea, while consolidating 
at the same time the Russian ascendancy over the Buddhist clergy, 
headed by the Dalai Lama, who had resided at Urga under the 
protection of Cossacks ever since his flight from Lhassa. 

I do not know whether Count Witte was, at that time, exactly 
informed of what was going on in Mongolia. If so, he had certainly 
some right to trust to the future of Russian expansion. Russia had 
two horses to back in her race to the Pacific The crack, Manchuria, 
broke down ; but the runner-up, Mongolia, was still able at that very 
moment to take up the race. By way of Mongolia, even after and in 
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spite of the loss of Manchuria and the direct way out to the Yellow 
Sea, the possibility of pressure on Peking remained intact, Japan being 
unable to meet Russia’s paramount economic situation in that country. 
While the war was going on, the Russians—-perhaps unconscious of 
the importance of their enterprise—pursued a remarkably clever policy 
in Mongolia, just as if they were certain to be expelled from 
Manchuria. In a word, they tried to buy part of the country. It is 
to be remembered that, as I pointed out in this REVIEW two years ago, 
a long time before the construction of the Manchurian Railway the 
Transmongolian road from Irkutsk by Kiakhta, Urga and Kalgan to 
Peking had been regarded by the promotors of Russian expansion as 
the best means for draining the traffic and having a line of “ penetra- 
“tion ” independent of all foreign interference. When the Tsar, in 
1898, had- rejected the Mikado’s offer of alliance, and chosen to meet 
Japan on the Yellow Sea, expansion in Mongolia was pushed on all 
the same. In 1900 the Russian Consul-at Urga, M. Shishmarieff, 
artfully mtrigued against the Chinese Suzerain, and secured for Russia 
the sympathy and the interest of the Mongol princes. On that 
‘occasion, and on the pretext of a non-existent Boxer invasion, Russia 
occupied Urga and laid out some forts in order to “protect” Gigen . 
Khutuktu, the vicar of the Dalai Lame, and Tushet Khan, the master 
of Central Mongolia. Moreover, Russia took in charge the police on 
the caravan road down to Kalgan, and surveyed the track of the future 
Mongolian Railway. Her position seemed so well established that in 
December, 1900, General Matsieffski, governor of ‘Transbaikalia, 
proceeded to Urga and proclaimed a kind of vague protectorate. 
From that time onward the Mongol princes earnestly tried to get nd 
of the Chinese usurers who, for about two centuries, had subdued them 
to a system of “pacific penetration” that might serve as an excellent 
model for Western enterprises. As security for loans of all kinds 
granted to the princes, the chiefs of tribes or of families, the Chinese 
took over by degrees the whole of the pasture grounds, caftle, furs, 
furniture, etc. The interest being generally at’ 100 per cent, there was 
virtually no property at all left, and the Mongols practically lived and 
worked solely to pay the Chinese guilds’ interest on debts which 
nobody was able to remember. In other words, they paid an annual 


_ ` tribute to private bankers, besides the official land-tax due to the 


Chinese Emperor. Russia promised to change this awful situation. 
At frst the Russian Government did not-practically interfere with 
this matter. There was no money for that. They preferred spending 
it in Manchuria. But private persons took up a vast scheme which 
amounted to nothing less than upsetting the conditions of economic 
life of the whole of a nation. The bankers, jobbers, merchants and 
mining prospectors who wanted to “aid” the Mongols found however 
official support so soon as general politics showed the Government the 
danger of neglecting Mongolia. One of the fwo events that changed 
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the mind of the Petersburg conquerors was the arrival of the Dalai 
Lama at Urga; the protectorate over Mongolia seemed at once to 
counterbalance the failure in Tibetan affairs; the chief of the 
Buddhist Church, under the direct protection of the Tsar, was lkely 
to save Russian ascendancy all over the Buddhist world at a moment 
when the military renown of the “White Emperor ” was melting away. 
Besides this, men like Count Witte were perfectly aware that, even 
after a successful war, Russia would be unable to annex and govern 
Manchuria, because of the heavy and useless expense which her 
administration requires; all that could be hoped for was that 
Manchuria should remain Chinese under a sort of Russian suzerainty ; 
but what nobody had expected in Russia was Japanese supremacy in 
that part of Manchuria which commands the Yellow Sea This, 
indeed, was likely to ruin the very principle of Russian policy in the 
Far Fast—viz, the Tsar’s influence in Peking and his old and amicable 
economic relations with China, these being based throughout on the 
existence of intimate intercourse on a common boundary line of some 
thousands of miles. The expulsion of the Russians from Southern 
Manchuria to the profit of the Japanese had for effect the interposition 
of a third Power between Russia and China. Peking was to be left 
far from any Russian sphere of influence. And as, in Petersburg, 
the failure in Manchuria has never been considered as a definite 
historical fact, but as a mere episode in the natural course of Russian 
expansion, the leaders of Asiatic policy at the Russian Court were not 
discouraged at all They simply changed their tactics, acknowledged 
the fait accompli, which as early as December, 1904, appeared 
unavoidable, and searched for another wey than Manchuria, in order 
to remain in contact with China and to make the expansive power 
of Russia felt there. It is for this reason that Mongolia became once 
more the theatre of political intrigue. The project which was to be 
realised, with the support of private enterprise, consisted in securing 
to Russian subjects the possession of the soil on which, later on, the 
hypothetical Transmongolian Railway from Kiakhta to Kalgan was 
to be laid out 

In spite of the war and the insufficient power of the Siberian Rail- 
way, a small quantity of materials for the line was forwarded to the 
Mongol frontier in order to encourage Russian action in the country. 
This policy succeeded quite well at first The Russian agents, 
proprietors of gold claims and bankers, the big tea merchants of 
Kiakhta, whose business was in a state of dangerous decay, bought 
and paid cash for pasture grounds of the Mongol tribes, which for 
some generations past had in part belonged to the Chinese usurers. 
This was the more easy as during the war the Russians had estab- 
lished throughout the country mtimate relations with the tribes for 
the purpose of exporting cattle to Manchuria. The Mongols earned 
more money than ever before. Their standard of life would have 
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improved but for the terrible exactions of the Chinese usurers) The 
Russians proposed to deliver them from this heavy burden by means 
of selling the soil Many tribes accepted. Having received silver 
or goods, they offered part of this in definite payment of their old 
debts, And the Chinese, who are excellent business men, grasped 
very well the fact that, if they did not agree, they risked, in those 
troubled times, getting nothing at all; as they had all a thousand 
times over recouped their capital by scandalous interest, they took the 
money, wound up their affairs and retired to China. 

The Russians, on the other hand, granted to the Mongols, who do 
not practise agriculture, the privilege of pasture on the grounds sold 
at a very low rate (as, for instance, two horses a year for a district 
where ten thousand are bred). The result of this method was 
marvellous. At the end of 1905 the greater part of the lands 
belonging to the Khalkha Mongols in Central Mongolia were the 
property of the Russians. And these were the very tracts wanted 
for the railway. It was a clever repetition of the cession of the 
famous “guarantee tracts” which, five miles wide, ran alongside the 
Manchurian Railway and being considered by Japan as a kind of 
annexed territory, were the immediate cause of the conflict In 
Mongolia, on the contrary, it was thought that nobody had a right to 
complain, neither China, nor Japan, nor any maritime Power, the 
tribes, and not the Chinese Emperor, disposing of their own soil, 
especially as they did riot sell it to a foreign State, but to private 
merchants whom it was impossible to regard as mere lay figures. 

Thus at the end of the war, and in spite of Japanese supremacy in 
Corea and Southern Manchuria, the incurable optimists of Petersburg 
relied on two facts in order to maintain their former standard of 
power in North-Eastern Asia. They could dispose of a part of 
Mongolia, and they kept the Dalai Lama at their mercy at Urga 
It is easy, then, to find out the arrière-pensée of the men who, like the 
Tsar, continued to deal with the internal situation as with a Révolu- 
tion d'opérette, and concocted fantastic plans of Asiatic intrigue, just 
as if the Tsar’s moral credit had not suffered at all in China, or in 
‘the Buddhist world, or in his own Eastern provinces. The Buddhist 
clergy, on the Dalai Lama’s instigation, had been the real authors of 
the Boxer movement, so that, this time, the Tibetan Pope being 
practically the Tsar’s prisoner, the clergy could again cause trouble 
in China if Russia thought fit. As to “penetration” in the direction 
of Kalgan and Peking, of course money was wanting; but the 
task was to be taken up again later on, and in the meanwhile it 
was urgent to keep up at least the economic standard of Russia 
against possible Japanese intrusion, Revival of Russian trade; 
prosperity of Russian possessions, and friendship with the Buddhists : 
this was to be the provisional programme of Russian policy in the 
Far East. But this programme, however modest it may seem, proved 
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to be utterly chimerical in practice, even before the Japanese demands 
concerning the supplementary economic agreement proposed to 
sanction its complete failure. 

It was a matter of immense consequence for Russia to show the 
Western Powers, the Chinese, Japanese and her own subjects in the 
Far East, that her military defeat did not at all sap her commercial 
and industrial undertakings. For the latter had been the sole 
pretext for taking in hand the rule of Manchuria, for laying out 
the Vladivostok and Dalny roads, for representing North-Eastern 
Asia as one of the most important parts of the Empire. If Russia 
accepted plainly the new Japanese proposals, it would appear at 
once that in spite of the immense and skilful efforts of some more or 
less official commercial pioneers, and in spite of hundreds of millions 
sterling spent on the economic organisation of these countries, 
Russia’s position as a colonising Power was not maintainable, and all 
her successes in founding her Eastern Empire on another basis than 
brute force were mere bluff. 

The Japanese know that this is so; and they have already swept 
away the whole of the commercial colonisation that Russia relied upon 
to consolidate her supremacy. They now want to have this state of 
things legally recognised by an official treaty. And if Russia 
hesitates to sign such an agreement, it is because she is well aware 
that, from the general point of view of expansion, this signature would 
be far more disastrous for her standard of power than the one Count 
Witte appended to the Portsmouth Treaty. 

Nevertheless, the future economic agreement will be only the 
sanction of a state of things already existing. Russian commerce 
and influence are routed not only in Southern, but also in Northern, 
Manchuria, in the very Russian district of Kharbin’ They are 
vanishing at Vladivostok and all over Transbaikalia, down to Chita, 
the Baikal, and even Irkutsk. And at the same time, infiltration in 
Mongolia is retrograding, and the hoped for Buddhist friendship has 
turned to sore animosity. 

' The Dalai Lama had two reasons for clinging to Russia. w the 
first place, Russia continued to make him believe that the war against 
Japan was, above all, a struggle against Anglo-Japanese conquest in 
general, and as long as the Manchurian issue was left uncertain, the 
Buddhist Pope felt authorised to rely on the Tsar’s prestige in Peking 
and in . London for being re-enthroned in Lhassa On the other 
hand he had a right to be convinced that Russia would, at any rate, 
even if her influence in China should fail, treat her Buddhist subjects 
in a friendly way, and support the views of the Great Lama’s State- 
Secretary, the Russian Buriat Dorjieff, whose Russophile policy had 
been the real cause of the Pope’s expulsion, and who did not despair 
of bringing about æ schism, leaving Tibet to herself and uniting the 
rest of the Buddhist world under the Dalai Lama’s rule, the centre 
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of this new Church being Urga or some other Mongol monastery. ` As 
this hypothetical Asiatic Rome was to be, if not under the sceptre, 
at least, under the paramount influence of the Tsar, the basis of 
Dorjiefs scheme was friendship with Russia. f 

Unfortunately for Russia, as well as for the-poor Pope, the Tsar’s - 
political ascendancy in China and in England broke down at Mukden 
(nothing is known in High Asia about Tsushima and the rest), there- 
fore be was obliged to abandon his hope of making a triumphal 
entrance. into Lhassa. At the same time, the Chinese Emperor not ° 
oùly again sent his tax-collectors alk over Mongolia (an intervention - 
that had not taken place during the four years of Russian splendour), 
and thus showed his firm resolution not to consider Russian intrusion 
as an historical fait accompli, but also despatched to the Dalai Lama 
direct orders that all his ecclesiastical decisions must be ratified by 
the Chinese Amban at Urga, and that he himself must remain in that 
district, unless specially authorised by the Emperor to take up his 
residence ‘elsewhere. This was a terrible blow to the Buddhist 
policy. The Dalai Lama now perceived—too late, alas!|—that his 
flight from Lhassa, instead of delivering him from both English and 
Chinese suzerainty, had put him at the mercy of his particular 
hereditary enemy.; he had become no longer a vassal but a subject of 
the Emperor, and his anger both against Dorjieff and the Tsar is said 
to have burst out in awful anathemas. 

But this was not all The stubborn policy of counter-revolution in 
Russia had the immediate effect of placing an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of further Russo-Buddhist co-operation. It must 
be borne in mind that, as early as 1903, that mischievous Minister of 
the Interior, Plehve, abolished the social status of the Buriat nomads 
and insisted on having them treated on a level with Russian peasants ; 
moreover, he prohibited the repair of Buddhist temples and strongly 
supported orthodox proselytism by excluding Buddhists from part 
of their Russian civil rights) This took place, as I noted in this 
REVIEW two years ago, just when the Dalai Lama applied for help to 
Petersburg. The Tsar was imprudent enough himself to tell a Buriat 
deputation that the new statute would never be abolished. The 
impression in Transbaikalia was of course very unpleasant; but im 
presence of the Tibetan question and the necessity of keeping the 
Dalai Lama on the Russian side, the law was practically put out of 
effect as soon. as Plehve had disappeared. When, however, the 
revolutionary movement broke out in Siberia, and at the same time 
the moment seemed propitious to “consolidate” Russian organisation, 
in those parts of Eastern Asia which.the Japanese had left under 
Russian dominion, the commander-in-chief and the Transbaikalian 
governors thought fit to make Russian peasants of the Buddhist. 
nomads. The Plehve statute was again rigorously applied. Once 
more the Buriats addressed a petition to the Tsar expressing their 
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“loyal feelings,” their “gratitude for having liberty of faith until then,” 
but insisting on the practical impossibility of submitting to the statute 
treating them as settled agriculturists. The Tsar received the deputa- 
‘tion on February 13th, 1906, in a somewhat cool fashion, and, putting 
aside the case in question, addressed to them the following speech: “I 
“shall order your communication to be dealt with by the local 
“authorities. I thank you for your constant and loyal confidence in 
“me and Russia My journey through Siberia has left me the best 
“recollections of the Transbaikal district.” 

As the deputatidn had come te, Tsarskoie Selo precisely to protest 
against the doings of the local authorities, the Buriats were sure now that 
nothing more was to be expected from Russia. Their “loyal feelings ” 
rapidly cooled down. Their friends in Mongolia also noted how 
mistaken they were in trusting to Russian friendship. The clergy, 
and, above all, the Dalai Lama, felt outrageously betrayed by the 
Tsar. Russia appeared to be ag artful an enemy, as England. The 
short but disastrous flirtation with Petersburg and the Russian 
conquerors suddenly came to an end. The Pope broke off all inter- 
course with Russians or Russophile priests. He,wisely considered 
that all European sovereigns were equally disloyal to men of another 
race and faith, and decided to revert to the old Lhassa traditions and 
shut the Buddhist world up from Christian interference. In reply to 
the Chinese Emperor’s letters, he placed himself at China’s command, 
and thus put a definite end to the strange Russo-Tibetan episode 
that at one time seemed to determine the political structure of Asia 
Russia’s rôle in the Buddhist world is past. 

So itis in Mongolia) The Mongols being fanatic Buddhists, the 
rupture with the great Lama and the oppression, social and religious, 

their Buddhist friends by the Tsar could not but morally undo what 

ussian money had brought about And even on the field of purely 
economic intrusion, Russian success proved wholly inconsistent. It 
came to light that the Russians were neither the political masters of ' 
the country, nor were they able, as they had promised, to improve, in 
the long run, the general standard of life. Even before the end of 
the war the disorganisation on the Russian railways and throughout 
Transbaikalia was such that cattle export to the theatre of hostilities 
was delayed. When peace was concluded this trade ceased at once. 
Not only, as might be suggested, because there were no more troops 
to be entertained; on the contrary, the Russian armies were starving. 
But revolution took such dangerous forms in Transbaikalia that it 
was practically impossible to have goods, cattle or men forwarded 
through the country. Thus the Mongols lost their sole means of 
earning money, and, of course, regarded the Russians as responsible 
for this catastrophe, which they had not foreseen. On the other hand, 
their former business, entirely depending on caravan trade from Peking 
to Kiakhta, had broken down on the very day when the first bale of 
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tea had taken the way of Newchwang and Kharbin. And this road 
was due, likewise, to Russian invention. If therefore they were left 
now without any hope of selling their produce, or earning their living, 
this was evidently the fault of the Russians. Moreover, the latter had 
deceived them on the subject of Chinese suzerainty and Chinese taxes. 
The Chinese Ambans ruled and collected taxes, the Russians keeping 
quiet. Chinese tradesmen again appeared all over the country, 
selling goods on credit, which the poor Mongols were unfortunately 
obliged to accept and even ta beg for, the bad Russians refusing to 
push on the cattle or caravan trade, the sole means of gettmg cash and 
keeping out of debt! Russians had bought pasture‘grounds, it 1s 
true, but they would not make a fortnight’s journey in order to collect 
rent worth ten or fifteen roubles. And, indeed, all that remains of 
the grand conquest is a guard of twenty Cossacks at the Russian 
Consulate at Urga ‘For the rest, Mongolia is again what it was eight 
or eighty years ago. The tide of Tsarist Power has passed over the 
steppes without leaving any other trace than poverty and mischief. 
In Manchuria the failure was, if possible, still more mortifymg to 
Russian pride. There Russia had really laid out a splendid scheme 
of commercial and agricultural colonisation. What Russia had done 
there was so able, so useful and so earnestly intended, that impartial 
observation obliges one to state that if ever a Western Power could 
gain by organising and by developing the riches of a country a right 
to claim political sway, this was the case with Russia in Manchuria. 
Of course, war had been made unavoidable by Russian corruption and 
the Tsar’s mania for Imperialism. And Japan was right in taking up 


the succession to Russia when the bulk of the work was done and the ° 


country was just ready to yield splendid commercial and industrial 
results. But it is difficult to ascertain whether Japan, in spite of her 
expansive power and her extraordinary social drill, would have been 
able to do what Russia accomplished within five years, owing 
much less to her military power than to the sichevoism of her officials. 
At any rate, there can be no doubt that if the principle of the right of 
a great Power to possess colonies is admitted, Japan was utterly wrong 
in putting forth any claim to commercial or other liberties in that 
country. The Japanese, as good and artful business men, wanted ‘to 
profit by the work their rivals had done. And it may fairly be 
supposed that'if Russia had not colonised Manchuria, Japan would not 
rule her now. For the Western Powers would not have allowed her 
to make so dangerous an attempt on Chinese integrity, and England 
and America would have taken measures to reserve industrial and 
commercial privileges for themselves. 

Now as it is, Japanese sway in Southern Manchuria is the more 
stable because Russian power was well organised. The country has 
been accustomed to be ruled on a Western pattern, and the Japanese 
were able to begin at the very point where the Russians had stopped 
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work. There is, however, a difference that is not in favour of 
Japanese methods, at least, so far as Western interests are concerned. 
Russian Manchuria was, so to speak, an international colony. 
Japanese Manchuria is a Japanese province. I need not point out 
here to how great a degree strangers are excluded from trade, mining 
and manufacturing all over the country by Japan. Most unpleasant 
details of this nationalist absorbing system are known. Economic 
rule, supported by military and police force, 1s already so heavy that 
China herself is anxious to have her nominal subjects protected by 
international intervention, and demands a conference fixing the 
economic rights of non-Japanese inhabitants. r 
Tbis at any rate is a country definitely closed to Russian enterprise. 
But even in Northern Manchuria, in the Amur districts and in Trans- 
baikalia, work is going on to the same effect, in spite of Russian rule 
and of all kinds of political and other obstacles. And this will prove 
the deathblow to Russian power east of the Baikal The commercial 
prestige which Russia hoped to maintain after the war is rapidly 
melting away. To some extent this is certainly the consequence of 
internal disorder. Nowhere has revolution taken on such awful 
aspects as in Eastern Siberia. There have been large mutinies of 
starving troops. Railway communication, last winter, was cut off for 
more than three months. General Rennenkampf, the terrible Cossack 
chief, was charged to re-establish order from Kharbin to the Baikal. 
He had been unable to waste Manchuria and rout the Japanese; but 
he succeeded pretty well in routing the population of all Russian 
towns on the Transbaikal line, burning thousands of houses, his 
Cossacks sacking towns and villages, killmg thousands of men, women 
and children and shooting innumerable hostages for the mere purpose 
of intimidating the inhabitants of other districts This frightful 
method of governing a country that wanted to be treated with more 
tact than any other part of Russia resulted of course in “re-establishing 
“order,” but it resulted at the same time in ruining the population for 
many years. Innumerable Russians fled and hid themselves—it is 
strange to say, but very characteristic of the state of things—with the 
Buriats or in Mongolia. Buriats helped Russian political criminals to 
get out of prison and reach Chinese territory in Mongolia or 
Manchuria. In a word, the Russian Government gave tothe Japanese 
as well as the Chinese the idea that the Empire was stricken to death 
and crumbling. Besides this, Russian trade, of course, had entirely 
disappeared. The railway did not even suffice to forward provisions 
for the unhappy soldiers left behind in Manchuria) Chinese and 
Japanese goods, therefore, were all that could possibly be introduced 
into this unlucky country. The Russian Government itself perceived, 
it may be suggested, that there was nothing more to be saved. 
Proposals were made to Chinese officials concerning the sale of gold 
moines in Northern Manchuria. In the Kharbin district, Chinese and 
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Japanese trade is ruling. Big Japanese firms are working at Vladi- 
vostok, Chita, and even Irkutsk. In a word, if Japanese and Chinese 
get the right to travel and do business on the same footing as 
Russians, there is no doubt that within a few years Transbaikalia will 
no longer depend on Russia—economically speaking—but on Japan. 

And this is the reason why the Tsar does not yet submit to the 
Japanese conditions concérning the execution of Articles XL and XIL 
of the Portsmouth Treaty. Russia is to sanction the virtual cession of 
the whole of her Pacific coasts to Japan, the Japanese claiming the 
right not only to carry on fisheries, but also to establish at appropriate 
points of the coast factories connected with the fisheries. These 
coasts are now inhabited; they will be delivered up to Japanese 
colonisation. Russia will be hustled away from the borders of the 
Pacific There-are only Vladivostok and Nikolaievsk left—for some 
time. Japan claims free trade down to the Baikal, as it existed until 
1903. She wants for her subjects equality of commercial rights with 
. Russians over the same territory; that is to say, Russia is to deliver 
up, to Japanese economic sway the whole country east of the Baikal 
Moreover Japan insists on obtaining free navigation on the Sungari, 
which implies free navigation also on the Amur from the mouth of 
that river to Nikolaievsk. And this again is likely to isolate and to 
crush Vladivostok ... 
` Russia cannot possibly oppose these demands, which, as things 
stand, only legalise a situation already existing or which will 
inevitably exist in a few months. 

Russia would have conceded all this at once, if only she could have 
been sure that after paying so heavy a ransom the political trouble 
would not again arise. But of this the Tsar seems not to be at all 
sure. He is convinced—and.he may be right—that every Japanese 
merchant or artisan is a political agent, or, at least, a spy. ` Vladi- 
vostok, Nikolaievsk, Kharbin and Chita are closely watched over by 
these “artisans of Japanese conquest.” The Russian policy in Asia 
has been based on the principle that economic sway prepares auto- 
matically for political’ rule. The Tsar believes that this principle 
‘holds good for Japan as well as for Russia. And therefore he is 
possessed by the firm conviction that Japan, in her proposals for 
amicable economic agreement, cloaks the design of future political 
‘expansion down to the Baikal 

“Japan regards the results of the war not as a term but as a start.” 
This is the state of mind in Petersburg. But even if this were true, 
would Russia be able to oppose the wave of history, which always runs 
from East to West? 4 
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í HE advocates of the Channel Tunnel are again endeavouring to 

B obtain the sanction of Parliament for their scheme. It is well, 
therefore, to examine the evidence for and against it, so that those 
who have forgotten, or who never knew, how carefully the matter was 
threshed out in former years, may have the necessary data to enable 
them to judge as to the expediency or otherwise of the proposal ` 

Personally I think the promoters of the scheme regard the question 
from an entirely wrong standpoint; they appear to think they have 
the right to construct the tunnel, and that those who oppose it must 
show cause against it I think the reverse is the case. The onus 
probandi lies with them. They must show the advantages to be 
gained from it, and must further prove that ‘these outweigh the 
disadvantages. The former are of a purely commercial character, the 
latter entirely military. 

Let us consider these in due order, and as the safety of the country 
must be the supreme law, I will take the military side of the question 
Srst : 

It is a matter of common knowledge that it is to the’ sea we owe 
our immunity from ‘the heavy military burden which necessity has 
imposed on Continental nations. Prussia, to free herself from the 
tyranny of Napoleon from which she suffered from 1807 to 1813, 
adopted the principle of universal service. . The phrase, “Every 
“Prussian is liable to bear arms,” seems but a short one to have 
altered the whole military system of Europe. But the nationalisation 
of the Prussian Army and the large forces thereby put on the field; have 
compelled the Great Powers one by.one to adopt universal military 
‘service, and have made the bearing of arms no longer the calling of 
the few, but the first duty of every citizen. Each nation watches 
jealously its neighbours, and it needs but a brief order to call, the 
whole manhood of the people to the standards. In the case of 
countries with conterminous land frontiers formed by no physical 
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obstacle, hostilities will follow within a few hours of the mobilisation 
order. France and Germany are both prepared for this and know it 
will be the case. Each keeps an unresting watch on the other; any 
change in organisation which renders the army of one more numerous 
or better armed than the other, is at once followed by a similar change 
in that of its rival The two nations are thoroughly aware of the 
value of the initiative, and each alike would strain every resource to 
place its full armed strength on the frontier as soon as war broke out.* 
To this end their general staffs toil without ceasing, and both would 
put under arms within a week a feld army of twenty Army Corps, 
while behind these would stand twice as many troops of the 
second line. , 

From tbis state of anxious expectancy we are saved by the deep, 
wide ditch which separates us from the mainland of Europe. Some 
Englishmen may think it desirable to obliterate the Channel, but I - 
am convinced that both Germans and French would be uncommonly 
glad if such a comforting obstacle existed between them. A good 
deal has been made of the views of certain Frenchmen on the subject. 
I am not prepared to admit their right to decide in any way what is a 
purely English question, but I would observe that none of those who 
have given their opinions are military men, and I assert that French 
soldiers would be found to hold exactly the same opinion as their 
English brothers-in-arms, who are practically unanimous against the 
proposal Moreover, I am perfectly certain that if the sea divided 
France from Germany, no Frenchman in or out of their army would 
be found advocating anything which would in the least tend to do 
away. with the difficulty of crossing it. i l 

The Times of the 11th January contains the opinion of the great 
strategist Moltke, as expressed to the English Ambassador, Lord 
Ampthill, that “if the English, people ever allowed this tunnel to be 

“made they would one day bitterly regret it, as its effect would be to 
“convert England from an island into a peninsula and facilitate oo 
“attempt at invasion.” > 

Personally I value the great soldier’s opinion before those of non- 
expert witnesses whose opinions are seriously quoted by certain 
newspapers as if they were entitled to weight. 

Assume the tunnel to be constructed. How does it affect the 
military position of England? If the English exit be seized by a 
‚hostile Power, and by seizure I mean the mastery not only of its 
entrance, but also of the works of whatsoever nature erected to 
prevent its falling into the-power of an enemy, then the hostile army 


* It is a striking example of the ignorance possessed by the ordinary Engitshman 
in things military that Mr. Stead should oF to ask the powers of Europes before 
deciding on war to refer the matters in pute to arbitration, and agree not to 


commence hostilities for a fortnight! What they have all been striving after for the 


thirty years is to get even a few hour start over their possible adversaries 
Knowing well the results to be obtained from even such an apparently small 
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has a sure and safe means of communication with the other side. 
This is valuable in two ways. It ensures the power of bringing over 
troops and their supplies, and gives a safe means of retreat to our 
enemies, At the present moment if we were invaded the intruders 
would run considerable risk of having to retum to their native land 
by swimming; give them the tunnel and they have a secure road 
on dry land. We maintain a large Navy expressly to guard against 
invasion, and it is now proposed to introduce a factor which would 
turn the flank of the Navy and abolish its power of defending us. 

But, say the advocates, it is quite easy to defend it. Now, in the 
first place, I may remark that practically no soldier whose opinion is 
valued by soldiers admits this. Some individuals have put forward 
what they consider efficient means which must be dealt with, not 
because they are in themselves anything but foolish, but because in 
England the man in the street thinks his views on military subjects 
are quite as worthy of consideration as those of men who have devoted 
their lives to them. 

We are told that where the train emerges from the tunnel at the 
French side it will go over a viaduct which could easily be destroyed 
by the English Fleet. This proposition assumes four things. The 
first, that this would prevent the seizure of the tunnel at the English 
end, which it would not do. -The second, that the destruction could 
not be quickly repaired, which is ridiculous in the face of the hasty 
bridge restorations of the American War, the Franco-German War, 
and our own South African experience. The third, that the Navy 
would always be on the spot to do it when necessary. Short of 
anchoring a ship opposite the viaduct this could not be made certain. 
Such a ship would have to communicate with England by a cable, so 
as to be always ready, an arrangement which does not strike me as 
looking very friendly. The fourth, that the French would take no 
steps to prevent a fleet from carrying out the work of destruction. Now, 
it is perfectly sure that the French end would be defended by coast 
batteries, which would effectually prevent anything of the kind. For 
the French would very rightly and properly take the same means to 
defend their side as we should to defend ours. Weare very good friends 
with the French now, but shall we always be so? The friendships of 
nations are not always lasting, and it is far better to depend on our own 
strength than on friendly assurances. Personally I believe that the 
entente cordiale would not be increased but lessened by the con- 
struction of the tunnel Each nation now trusts the other: introduce 
an element like the proposal and we at once get a source of distrust 
because it is a source of danger to both It is quite true that no 
Frenchman believes that England wants to conquer France even if 
she could; England has no earth hunger so far as the Continent is 
concerned. Such a belief as to our policy or pretended belief is 
confined to the Professorthum of Germany and the writers in the 
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so-called Reptile Press. But there is a very simple plan to lull our 
suspicions, let England have both ends of the tunnel, and then we 
should command the situation until the advent to power of some 
British Government which, just to show its confidence in the other 
side, or to save the expense of their up-keep, would pull down the 
defences. l j 

Another plan proposed by Sir Hiram Maxim is to build a tower 
200 yards out to sea, through the bottom of which a shaft would be 
sunk into the tunnel. When danger arises the English Fleet is to set 
to work and destroy the said tower and Jet the water in. One of the 
first things that such a construction would lead to would be the 
manufacture of a shield to be run underneath the hole. For it is 
plain that as the’ tower cannot be blown away by the ship in its 
entirety, as it must be made strong enough to resist storms or a blow 


from a colliding vessel, the water at first would come in slowly and’ 


might be stopped in the way I suggest. Moreover, we are again in a 
situation where the ship or ships must be permanently available for 
the required purpose. A ship in such a condition ceases to become a 
' ship and becomes a fort, and far better would it be to make one for 
the purpose. A fort has a longer life, is easier and cheaper to 
construct, and does not so soon become obsolete. ' 
. Many devices were suggested in 1882, when a strong technical 
committee was appointed consisting of civil and military engineers 
with two explosive experts, under the chairmanship of Sir Archibald 
Alison, to make a full and exhaustive investigation into the practic- 
ability of effectually closing the tunnel. Among the suggestions made 
were :—An arrangement to block it up with shingle; forts bearing on 
its mouth ; mines which could be exploded at will; means of flooding a 
part or the whole of the tunnel One of the most practical was probably. 
that made by the late Sir Frederick Abel, to lower a truck of gun- 
cotton down the tunnel which could be exploded by means of a cable 
attached to it. The report of the committee in its main features was 
to this effect:—“That the end of the tunnel should not be within 
“effective range from the sea,” and decided that the following con- 
ditions were essential* :—“The tunnel should not emerge within any 
“fortification, but its exit, as well as the airshafts, pumping apparatus, 
“etc, should be commanded by the advanced works of a fortress.” 
“There should be means of closing the’tunnel by a portcullis, and 
“also of discharging irrespirable gases into itt There should be power 
“to produce a temporary demolition of the land portion of the tunnel 
“by means of mining. , 


* This suggestion was due to the very remarkable proposition that the point where 
the line emerged should be within range of our fleet! It does not gee to have 
struck those who put it forward that it would also be within range of hostile warshipe. 

+ ‘‘Irrespirable gases” is good. The inventor does pot sa how it was to be done 
or how the tunnel was to be filled for any length and k filled with them, How- 
ever applicable it may have been to a single tunnel it could not be used with a double 
one with frequent connections as now pro . 
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“There should be arrangements for a temporary flooding of the 
“tunnel by sluices. 

“There should be arrangements for a permanent flooding of the 
“tunnel by mines which should open a direct communication between 
“the bottom of the sea and the tunnel. 

“The mechanical arrangement required for temporary obstruction 
“should be capable of being controlled from different points within 
“the fortifications, and the means of destroying the tunnel should be 
“controlled, not only from the central work of the fortress, but also 
“from one or more distant places, which should have distinct 
“communications with the mines, independent of those of the fortress.” 

The committee concluded by recording their opinion that “it would 
“be presumptuous to place absolute reliance upon even the most 
“comprehensive and complete arrangements which can be devised 
“with a view of rendering the tunnel absolutely useless to an enemy 
“in every imaginable contingency.” 

There are a large number of people who fail to grasp that the 
sudden seizure of the tunnel would be an affair of an hour or two, that 
it is practically impossible to make certain of guarding against such 
rapid action carried out without warning on the part of the enemy, 
and at the best all precautions must suffer from the fact that they are 
human and liable to failure. All defences have their weak side; they 
may be captured by surprise, the shingle apparatus may be disabled, 
the forts carried by a rush, the apparatus to fire the mine disabled. 
The history of war is full of surprises, and who is to guarantee that 
the tunnel defences would be free from them? -At first we might be 
vigulant, but such a vigilance as would be necessary would be 
expensive, and who can say that in a fit of economy it would not 
be relaxed? War will in future be not a word and a blow, the blow 
will come first, and as the means of destruction would certainly not 
be employed at the first rumours of disagreement, we should always 
be liable to their being made useless by a sudden and unforeseen 
attack. The construction of the tunnel would introduce an element 
of nervousness into our national life from which it is quite free at 
present It would create a temptation to invade, tempt the sudden 
violation of peace to obtain possession of the English end of it and 
gain thereby a safe and sure path for the conquest of the 'ceuntry. 
For our small army could not hope to resist successfully any European 
Power which could devote its whole miktary strength to this purpose. 

Supposing we employed a mine, would it always be kept charged? I 
trow not. Few-people would care to use a line with ten tons of 
dynamite underneath it. It might be fired out of malice. The charge 
would need constant testing and renewal, and the means used to fire 
at might be tampered with and rendered harmless. l 

There is, moreover, a very important point on which the promoters 
of the resuscitated scheme say nothing. Who is to pay for all these 
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arrangements? Certainly not the country, for it would be 
ridiculous to tax the citizens at large for the benefit of the share- 
holders of a particular company. Estimates vary as to what the cost 
of proper defences would be. Whatever means of destroying the 
tunnel were made use of, fortifications would be required to secure a 
reasonable certainty of applying them. A very modest estimate for, 
say, three forts near the mouth of the tunnel and two others some 
distance away, from which, if necessary, the tunnel could be blown 
up, would be a million The necessary garrison would certainly not 
be maintained under £250,000 per annum, and in addition to,this there 
would be the cost of purchasing land surrounding the forts which 
would have to be kept unoccupied. A milion and a quarter might 
probably cover the capital expenditure in addition to -the annual 

It is well not to forget that the improvements in airships are likely 
to bring them within the range of practical utility before many years 
are over. While it is probable that we shall have some little time to 
wait, before we find 


the nations’ airy navies grappling in the E blue, 


still, as soon as airships become available they will be excellent means 
for conducting a raid, such as will be necessary to seize defences at 
Dover. High explosives could be dropped on the forts while forces 
were landed in their neighbourhood, and such a combination would be 
dificult to meet. The airship is coming and will have to be dealt 
with as a factor in the war of the future. 

‘When in 1883 the matter was brought before Parliament, a committee 
of both Houses sat on the question; they failed to come to any 
report, and seemed only to have been unanimous in rejecting one 
another’s views as to the report which should be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, but the majority were of opinion that it was not expedient that 
Parliament’s sanction should be given to a submarine communication 
between this country and France. I may observe that the committee, 
ten in number, consisted of no special experts, nor is there any reason 
to suppose that any one of them had given any previous attention to 
the question put before them. On the other hand, Sir Archibald 
Alison’s Committee which reported adversely to it did consist entirely 
of experts. 

We have now to deal with the commercial aspect of the tunnel 
It must be obvious that the advantages to be gamed from the tunnel 
myst be extremely great to in any way justify its construction 
Now the utterances of the promoters place us in this peculiar position 
They make use of two voices, With the one they describe a brilliant 
word picture of the untold blessmgs which will follow from its great 
carrying capacity; but when it is pointed out that if this capacity be 
so' enormous equally evil must its power be of doing harm, we are at 
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once replied to by the other voice: “It really can do very little, it is a 
“mere drain-pipe through which no large force could hope to come.” 
Yet still the advantages to commerce are persistently put forward. 
Before dealing with these, it may be well briefly to describe what 
the proposed scheme is to be: it will consist of two tunnels each 
eighteen feet in diameter and forty-five feet apart, communicating 
with one another by transverse galleries at intervals of a quarter of a 
mile. The length of these tunnels will be twenty-four miles under the 
sea, and a total length of the works with land approaches thirty miles. 
The tunnels will slope down from either shore towards the centre; 
where they will run about one hundred and fifty feet below the bottom 
of the sea. - They will be drained by drainage galleries beneath them 
which will carry off any infiltrated water to either end, where it will be 
pumped to the surface. 

The line will be worked by electricity supplied from large power- 
stations on each side of the Channel. The duration of the journey 
underground will be about thirty-five minutes for passenger trains, which 
will move at the rate of about forty miles per hour. Different periods 
will have to be set apart for passenger traffic and goods tratiic, 
because it will be impossible to allow slow trains to be interpolated 
between fast qnes.* 

The same arguments are of course used by the promoters as are, 
always enunciated when a number of commercial gentlemen endeavour 
to enlist public support for a scheme.’ They tell us it will be a 
great success, and in one of the contributions they have engineered in 
the Press we are told that “the amount of traffic which this ‘ pleasant’ 
“and rapid means of communication is certain to create will probably 
“surpass the dreams of its most sanguine promotors.” Now in the 
first place it must be admitted even by these that the amount of 
trafic which can go over two lines is limited, they cannot hope to 
rival the various Metropolitan “tubes” and run trains at three 
minutes intervals. The construction of the tunnel, namely, with two 
gradients continued nearly to the centre, is such that a special care 
will have to be taken to guard against accidents) The late Major- 
General Hutchinson, one of the Board of Trade Inspectors of 
Railways, and a man of very great experience, suggested that block 
signal statiens would. be necessary at distances of about six miles if 
trains were to be run every fifteen minutes. Mr. Oakley, the then 
general manager of the Great Northern Railway, thought that very 
special precautions should be taken to prevent the possibility of any 
accident either from failure of material or from the mistake of an 
employé, and suggested that there should be two “blocks” between 


any two trains following each other, thus involving eight stations. It, 


is obvious that the assumptions made twenty-three years ago with 


* My readers of course know that on the t lines in England slow traffic is 
carried on separate rails from those used for the fast trains. 
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regard to the rate of working are still adhered to, because the time for 
going through the tunnel is practically the same for passenger trains 
as then suggested. We may therefore fairly conclude that, allowing 
twenty-five miles an hour for goods trains and setting apart a fair 
portion of the day for repairs to the permanent way, a considerable 
number of trains could be got through in the twenty-four hours, some- 
thing between thirty and sixty, varying with the rules which might 
be found expedient to impose on thé working. 

The estimated cost of 'the tunnel is sixteen millions, and it is to - 
` be found by two limited companies, one English and one French, in 
equal parts, each building half of the tunnel from its own side of the 
water. Ten years is given as the maximum time, but it probably 
could be completed within seven. The annual profit is estimated at 
one million, Estimates of this character must necessarily be very 
theoretical, and no one can say whether they will materialise. There 
is probably no doubt that the creation of the tunnel would increase 
the traffic, but whether the profit claimed can be earned on such a 
short line, with not very frequent trains, which costs half a million 
a mile to construct, is problematical The present proposition amounts 
to double what was asked for in‘1883 ; then it was proposed to construct 
one tube of 45 feet in diameter, now it is proposed to construct two 
of 18 feet. But really all estimates of this kind are liable to great 
error. ` We know that the stratum, the grey~chalk through which the 
tunnel is to be made, is hard and well adapted for the purpose, yet 
there is no absolute certainty that it goes through from one side of 
the channel to the other without a fault, though probably it does so. 
No number of specimens picked up off the ocean bed are the slightest 
indication of what is to be found one hundred and fifty feet below it 
any more than the lichen on the. brickwork of a man’s house gives any 
information as to the inside construction of it. Springs may be’ met 
with, and any fault or fissure which gives access to the water of the 
sea would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, owing to the great 
pressure, to deal with. If the estimates were not largely exceeded it 
would be a unique record for any such large work. . 

There is no doubt that a large passenger traffic would be carried 
if the conditions of travelling through the tunnel were supportable. 
Moreover, the railway compdnies would do their very best to force 
people to adopt their new plan; they would take off the good 
steamers or use them only for heavy merchandise, and the -traveller 
would find himself compelled either to pay whatever tariff might 
be exacted by the owners of the tunnel or use primitive ship con- 
structions like the “Wave” and the “Foam,” which for years 
tarmented passengers to and from the Continent. It must not’ be 
forgotten that the railway companies serving Dover put every 
obstruction they could in the way of the “Castalia,” which tried to 
run independently of them, and we may be quite sure that they would 
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lose no effort to compel passenger and merchandise alike to go by 
the tunnel. The stupidity of Parliament has allowed the railway 
companies to become the owners of the greater part of British canals 
with the result that they are no longer used. 

The nature of goods which would be brought over by the new tube 
would be largely of a light and perishable description; no doubt the 
gardeners of France would rejoice at it as they would be able to 
bring their produce into England and sell it at rates with which 
our growers could not possibly compete. One thing is certain the 
tunnel will not do, it will not break a hole in the wall of hostile 
tariffs which France has erected around her. At the present moment 
trade goes much more from France to England than from England 
to France. In all probability the tunnel would only intensify this. 

Another inducement put forward for constructing the tunnel is 
that were we at war and our coast blockaded, we could still 
obtain food through it. But little calculation is required to show 
that a pair of rails would not bring the food supplies for thirty-six 
millions of people, although doubtless it could be of some assistance. 

The disadvantages of breaking bulk of which so much is made 
would be at once largely avoided if all the goods coming to England 
were placed in crates as is done at the present time with passengers’ 
luggage. They could be taken off the trains and put on the boats 
‘at one operation, and the process reversed on the othet side. No 
doubt this would involve improved boats and better arrangements on 
the quays, but both of these are quite feasible. There is also the 
alternative of a ferry. It appears to be quite possible to bring trains 
across from France to England on ships properly constructed for the 
purpose. This would perhaps not altogether abolish sea-sickness, 
but it would avoid all the commercial difficulties of the present 
situation. : 

It seems to me that the case as put forward by the promotors shows 
no great benefits to be derived from carrying out their project, and 
that at any rate these are very largely a matter of conjecture, while on 
the other hand it would most surely increase the war risks of the 
nation. Is it worth while, therefore, to sanction a construction of 
which the commercial benefit, either to the investors or to the public, 
is by no means certain, when the objections to it from a natianal point 
of view are so overwhelming? 


WALTER H. JAMES. 
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I PERSIA AND HER SHAHS. 


E have seen since 1873 as many as three Shahs in Europe, two 
reigning and the one now on the throne, as heir designate. 
Whilst all wére distinctly Asiatic;-none of them resembled each other. 
The first to come—Nasr-ed-Din—was half Turk, half Kurd, with a 
Persian breeding, and a cruel, crafty and rapacious barbarian. He had 
a head, however, and a strong will, which, given the state of Persia, was 
not always an evil What was best about him was his French doctor, 
Theluson, in whom he had the utmost confidence, and who justified it 
in never practising on it for bis own advantage. We all know how m 
visiting a pilgrimage- mosque he fell beneath the knife of an assassin. 
But the part of the Grand Vizier who accompanied him is not so 
generally known. He instantaneously saw the advantage of keeping 
the fact of the murder “dark” until the support of the Ulema had been 
secured for gentle Muzaffer, then at Tauris The Grand Vizier, 
pretending that Nasr-ed-Din still lived, placed him sitting in his 
carriage and ordered the coachman to drive with all speed to the palace 
where medical help could be had. He posted day by day bulletins on 
the palace gates. When the Ulema could be depended upon not to 
side with Prince Zil, who resided at Ispahan of the Roses, the real truth 
came out. The heir designated by the deceased Shah arrived from 
Tauris with an escort of those “Red” Cossacks of which the Czarewich 
is Hetman. They had been hastily sent to guard him on the long road 
to Teheran. They remained after his installation to protect the road 
of a Russian company from Resht to the Persian capital At the 
time their advent there appeared to signify that the Empire of Persia 
had passed under the sceptre of the Czar. The Japanese War has 
broken down the ‘Russian virtual ay under which the two last 
Shahs lived. 
Muzaffer-ed-Din was more eich to the position of shadow of the 
Czar than his father had ever been. His- gentleness, his Oriental 
fatalism and his very limited power to raise taxes made him so. It is 
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a mistake to imagine that the Shah’s power is absolute. His empire is, 
as in far back ages, divided among satraps, or governors of provinces, 
chosen among the sovereigns sons and brothers. He is nominal 
sovereign and receives tribute from these delegates, but not regularly. 
Muraffer’s position towards Russia became as that of Charles IL 
of Great Britain towards Louis the Fourteenth. The Russo-French 
Alliance tightened the bonds in which his empty treasury placed him. 
Fls father, before he came to Europe, had torn about 44,000,000 sterling 
from governors and peoples and hoarded it up. . During his visits to 
the great capitals of the Western world the fêres in his honour turned 
his head. He took very seriously the illuminations, festivities and 
cheering crowds who saw in him the potentate of an Arabian Night’s 
story. If I were not really the King of Kings, he reasoned, my 
European brethren would not go to all this trouble and expense to bid 
me welcome. On returning home the illusion of his paramount 
greatness clung to him. He spent his hoard and had to go abroad as 
a borrower, beginning with English bankers. His superstitious feeling 
for his jewels prevented his throwing them into the market. The son, 
who inherited but empty money coffers and these gems, also 
venerated them. And so they come down intact to the grandson. 
Muzaffer-ed-Din went by the advice of M. Bernay, who had been 
his counsellor and friend at Tauris, to Paris and to St. Petersburg as a 
borrower. France played, as she had bound herself to do, into the 
hands of Russia. 

Much has been said and written about the late Shah’s profuseness. 
Money burned holes, certainly, in his pockets. He liked to scatter 
bliss around and to see happy faces. What better way to attain this 
benevolent end than in giving gift. He might truly be caled the 
gift-giving Shah. But living and enjoying himself on borrowed money 
rendered him, as it generally does, more profuse than if he had had a 
regular income. He had a feeling akin to that expressed by 
Louis XV, in saying, “Apres moi le déluge” Let us hope that he 
thought it, on the whole, more religious and pleasing to Allah to be 
the perhaps defaulting creditor of Russia than the fiscal scourge of his 
own people. The probability is that the interest of the great debt to 
Russia will be allowed to fall into arrear now that Japan is triumphant 
and ready again to try conclusions in Manchuria. At any rate, the 
atbonnaire Shah had a marvellously good time in his six visits to 
Contrexeville and Paris. He came with large retinues, sons, a Russian 
lady not apparently belonging to his e#geroun, or very private home, 
and with a whole nursery of juvenile grandsons dressed like adult 
Persians) He patted Vosges children on the head in the Contrexeville 
Park, bought endless souvenirs for his wives, eleven daughters, 
daughters-in-law and grand-daughters, articles of clothing, snapshot 
Kodaks, pianolas, pianos and other musical instruments) A musician 
himself, he liked to encourage the cultivation of music as a resource 
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against tedium. He also bought albums and other picture-books, 
novels, plays and musical compositions to take home with him, and did 
more for Vosges embroiderers than all the Royal and Imperial ladies ` 
who ever went to Contrexeville. The traders in fancy articles there 
idolised him, and so did the children, He ordered at his own expense 
_ special entertainments in the theatre there for all the little ones, of the . 

commune. There was no better patron of the Louvre and Bon Marché 
than the late Shah. He bought. goods enough in both to set up as a 
universal provider on his own account. 

Muzaffer-ed-Dim’s proneness to purchase European merchandise was 
a subject of misunderstanding.. He took back cargoes of goods 
because he had at Enzeli Resht free entrance for his personal baggage. 
THe Russian Government, by diplomatic arrangement, allows any 
quantity of Persian goods to be shipped at Enzelion the Caspian. But 
.no European’ goods save Russian can be landed there without leave 
from Russia. The Shah owed it to his quality of tourist that he was able, 


=, to bring back what took his fancy in the shops of the Western capitals. 


He hoped they would be stored up for future use and supply feminine 
wants through many years. Was this unreasonable? He bought 
twelve pianos. The ladies of his family play on them in concert and a 
pianola leads. Some of these instruments are to go to his younger 
daughters when they marry. What can be more sensible than this? ` 

The late Shah was not a great king, but did better in the place and 
time in which he lived than had he beenan able man. He would have 
been adored by his subjects had his lot as a ruler been cast in some. 
country where governments are constitutional What could he do for 
his people that he left undone? He favoured education, so far as he ` 
could.: Nothing would have pleased him more than to have seen 
his Persian womenkind as free as the Russian Princess who had a 
kiesk in the Imperial Gardens, had a son at school at St. Petersburg 
and went in and out as she pleased, sometimes motoring on the great 
high road to Resht, muffled up of course. He winked at his daughters 
taking motor rides unguarded by the usual warders of the harem, 
or enseroun. He would gladly have countersigned any equal- 
rights interpretation given by the Ulema to the Book of Books. 
The late Shah encouraged the schools for girls set up in the great 
Persian towns by the Universal Israelitish Alliance. They are only 
for little Jewesses. Still, that is a beginning, and he would have been 
glad if parents had left their daughters in them long enough to receive 
a complete education. 

A Shah of Persia has very few opportunities of knowing his people 
or of becoming known to them. When he travels he is veiled up to save 
his eyes from the fine sand and dust with which the air is šo often 
thick. -- He goes with a retinue which may possibly give some notion 
of that of Xerxes en voyage. There are endless camels, horses, 
- elephants, dromedaries and donkeys, closed vehicles for the ladies, 
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harem guards, runners and domestics. I do not know whether the 
Japanese War drew from Persia all the Red Cossacks. If not, they 
would be in attendance on the Shah the last time he set out for 
Europe and returned from Enzeli to his capital The part they 
played in regard to the retinue resembled that of the shepherd’s dog 
towards a flock of sheep wanting to lag and fall into loose order. 
The shepherd’s dog runs up and down the flank of his charges. So 
do the Red Cossacks on their spirited horses. 

In Teheran, less than in a coymtry of wide sunburnt tablelands and 
sandy or salt deserts (as are so many Persian provinces), has the Shah 
the opportunity of coming face, to face with his subjects. The 
. streets there are long narrow lanes without sideways. The 
brown houses and walls that bound them have doors but no 
windows. Nobody looks out, for there is nothing to see. If one 
wants to amuse the eye one must go to the bazaars: they are 
crowded enough with buyers and idlers. The ladies are far more 
closely veiled than in Stamboul or even in Scutari. One can see their 
eyes only in the streets and bazaars of Teheran. There are cafés, but 
the Mirzas being respectable men do not frequent them. No amusing 
scandal circulates) One sometimes gathers a little news at the photo- 
grapher’s. , The Ulema allow the imagery of photography. As the 
sun is the artist the images are not made by human hands. They are 
in the nature of the shadow we cast on the ground. Ladies, therefore, 
can be photographed. ‘ 

Of course, there are no philanthropic dinners such as King Edward 
might attend, no salon, nor agricultural or flower show for royalty to 
inaugurate. Troops might be reviewed. The late Shah inaugurated 
the great high road to Resht and passed free through its toll stations. 
He and:members of his family and of his household, but no other 
Persians, have the freedom of the toll bars. Toll is exacted at distances 
of about thirty miles to pay for the making and the repairs of the road. 
M. Loubet once asked the Shah: “Has it occurred ta Your Majesty to 
“wonder what your dutiful servants are now doing in your capital?” 
“They are yawning. Everyone is now in the sanctuary of his home 
“yawning. I lke France better than any other country because I feel 
“here so little inclined to yawn. The French are magicians One 
“agreeable surprise presses on another.” 

The late Shah, however, thought the rose gardens of Gulistan incom- 
parably more delicious than any flower show or garden he had seen 
in France. “The waters that run in the bluish-green conduits of 
“Gulhistan are clear as crystal and cold as ice. I had to hold my nose 
“on the terrace of Versailles when Zes grandes eaux played.” The 
late Shah took no interest in the politics of other countries or in the 
moral questions of our time. He turned his attention to the 
mechanical applications of science. It would have been a great 
disappointment to him had M. Curie not come to an underground room 
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at the Elysée Palace Hotel to demonstrate and explain the properties 
of radium. Aptly enough Murzaffer-ed-Din called that mysterious 
substance “the eye of Allah from which nothing can be hidden.” He 
had been, every time he travelled abroad, besieged by applicants for 
Persian decorations, concessions, Government posts. It astonished 
him when M, Curie declined every honour or recompense the Shah 
could confer. Not to appear a churlish Republican he at length 
consented to accept a gift of £24 for a scientific organisation, and 
begged the Shah’s secretary to sefd it to the treasurer, whose address 
he gave. The savant came to the Elysée Palace Hotel to encourage 
Muzaffer-ed-Din to go on patronising French scientists in Persia. 

The present Shah is in his prime—34—has never had a seraglio and 

is the comrade of his wife, which is unusual in Asiatic reigning houses. ` 
' Sheis of pure Imperial birth, He is not on the maternal side This 
gave her an advantage in her home at Tauris and it may also do so at 
Teheran and in beautiful Gulistan. Mohammed Ali has not the good 
heart of his father nor the beautiful benignant countenance nor noble 
figure. He has some traits of his grandfather. But as he is civilised 
they may be productive of good. Everyone who knows him gives 
him credit fora hard head. The mind is matter of fact. In his 
appearance he has nothing Persian but the clothes he wears. The face 
is vulgar. His stature is quite short, and his shoulders and waist of 
considerable-girth.. I should say that he is about the height of an 
ordinary drawing-room mantelpiece in a London house and about as 
broad. The Khedive of Egypt has this figure, but a really handsome 
face. The new Shah does not know what to do with his hands, is shy, is 
embarrassed in the audiences he gives to Europeans, The eyes have 
often suffered from ophthalmia and he often wears blue glasses and 
gold-rimmed pebble glasses when he receives a stranger. The 
Persian eyes are generally long and well opened. Mohammed Als 
are small and restless, and seem to search or peer mto the person in 
his presence. He is extremely sober, an excellent linguist, reads 
much, has many practical interests, and employed twelve French 
artisans and mechanics at his palace at Tauris Tauris is in 
Adreidfan, the only Persian province that nature liberally supplies with 
fresh water and cool gushing springs. 

The new Shah’s second and third brothers are at once fierce and 
cowardly. They govern as satraps—this word is dead, but the thing 
it stood for continues—of Shiraz, famous for its wines, and Kurdestan. 
Both princes do not shrink from running away when their oppression 
‘calls forth revolt. 

Mohammed Ali, happier than his father, has had no need for the 
protection of Red Don Cossacks. This is one of the far-reaching 
consequences of that most strange Russo-Japanese War. But we are 
not for this to.suppose that the roses m the bowers of Gulistan have 
no thorns. His task is thorny and dificult. Why so? Because much 
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in the present situation of Persia and its ruler is new. If he is free 
from Cossacks he is in the grip of Russian financiers. At any rate, 
they have a first charge on his Empire. The Mikado has no fleet in 
the Caspian, which is the only convenient outlet to Europe. Russia 
can any day completely cut off communication by that sea She has 
half done so already by taking for herself a landing monopoly at 
Enzeli. She holds as pledges for her loan the Customs, and has 
obtained tariffs of favour for Russian goods) Without Japan Russia 
in all probability would now be the open suzerain of Persia, though 
Japan never directly interfered to prevent this. We may, however, 
assume that Japanese agents have been busy in Persia taking 
soundings and dropping hints and suggestions) One can rationally 
imagine Persia bemg under a better system of Government, an 
important pawn on the Russo-Japanese chessboard. Parliamentary 
Government honestly practised may be within the reach of possibility. 
I have been meeting Persians for more than thirty years and always 
found them honourable and intelligent. There is not much incentive 
to activity as things stand. But why should things for ever stand still 
there any more than in Spain, which affords the nearest Western 
parallel to the Shah’s Empire. The low down Persians have survivals 
of ancient civilisation in themselves, as have the Italians and the 
French common people. This has rendered Italian renovation easy 
enough. It explains the uprise of Republican forms in France as 
opposed to those of Feudalism. Why should there not be renovation 
in one of the oldest countries of Asia? 

The present movement ın Persia towards limited monarchy is neither 
the work of prince nor nobles. It comes from the plebeians and: the 
Ulema who are in a Moslem country their natural heads. Its object 
is not one of aggression on any neighbour, but to save the country 
from the corruption of the few at its head. This movement has a quite 
novel character. Whenever the Persians wanted relief from crying 
evils they upset the reigning dynasty and set up another. The new- 
comer soon became as bad a despot as the one he replaced. It was 
- like putting good wine into a tub that had held vinegar, or a Liberal 
French priest into a bishop’s chair. The late Shah im the bottom of 
his keart felt glad to grant the Constitution the Ulema claimed. He 
thought in consenting that he served a good trick on Russia which 
had so heavily pressed upon him from the Caspian. The present Shah 
has good reason for not blocking/the liberation movement, but hastening 
it while Russo-Japanese relations are ticklish. It is the only way to 
free himself from the servitude which his father bore with a resigned 
grace. Persia has one pressing material need—irrigation. Her people 
have few wants. They can do well for some time without railways. 
Their parched tablelands cry out for rills as in Lombardy, and there 
are snowy mountains to supply them. Their next want is good judges. 
Spain is practically insular, and so is Persia, from having so few ports. 
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. This helps to preserve race-aristocracy. Persia can never be a great 
business country. But she may in a much larger measure supply the 
wants of the refined classes everywhere. All her manufactures have 
the stamp of natural refinement. We cannot approach her in her 
textiles, needlework and porcelains. The Persian eye has a finer 
sense of colour than the European. I never met a Persian who cared 
for our paintings in oils, nor one who did not quiver with pleasure on a 
first sight of the polychrome glories'of the Sainte Chapelle. There is 
more sensitrveness to colour than to form. They understand expres- 
sion in Persia, but not as we do. The late Shah, on being taken to the 
Louvre, asked: Was it worth while to fatigue himself in going 
round it? He would have to undergo a new birth to care for the 
paintings to which his attention had been called It would be a 
mistake to suppose he did not care for Persian art. The choice he 
made of objects with which he surrounded himself in his private 
dwelling showed his appreciation of it. He placed near some of them 
the modern porcelains he had brought from Europe, fust to serve 
as foils. 

A Shah of energetic will and enlightened head must'have great 
power for good concurrently with the financial checks of a repre- 
sentative—representative because elective—body. He ‘remains to 
some degree barbarous. An advantage of the barbarian is his direct- 
ness. When he sees what he has to do he does it, and in the shortest 
way, which is the straight way. Napoleon, being at omce a 
Corsican barbarian, with old Italian survivals in his blood, was the 
best man to take up the running of the lower orders who accomplished 
the French Revolution. They, too, were barbarians with ancient 
survivals in themselves of Romanised Gaul. It has been the great 
misfortune of the Irish people never to have produced a rough-hewn | 
genius who could take the helm and go straightway through 
difficulties, whether from without or within, whether arising from 
priests or landlords) The use the present Shah makes of the 
telephone as a public-vehicle for complaints of rulers under him and 
officials generally is barbarous in its directness, and bears the stamp 
of common sense. He already tried it at Tauris, where he set upa 
public telephonic establishment for the communication of the 
grievances of people who could not write. A department in his palace 
attended to these telephones, inscribing the messages in a day-book and 
taking down the ‘addresses of those who sent them.. The governor, 
as the Shah then was, looked into them next morning and acted on 
them as he thought fit Fiscal officers learned to fear the public 
telephone. Could Haroun Al Raschid or Charlemagne have made a 
better use of telephonic communication? 

Not having a harem, the new Shah can afford the reduction he 
proposes of his Civil List. The great beneficiaries of harem waste are, 
in the East, the vagrant dogs, the importers of confectionery—chiefly 
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Scotch, who, when sugar was cheaper, pushed an Oriental trade in 
gweetmeats—and dealers in rubbishy Parisian furniture and articles 
of finery. It is nobody’s business to economise or to cultivate house- 
keeping talents in a harem. Half of what is cooked for the use of 
the household on a patriarchal footing is thrown to the vagrant dogs. 
They come at regular hours to the doors at which offal 1s shot into 
the streets. . 

Alt harems where Turkish is spoken afford a market for that sort 
of furniture which the credit system places within the reach of 
Parisian working-class couples who want to furnish homes. The late 
Shah, by means of his vast Bon Marché purchases, brought Paris to 
Teheran, as so many Pashas in the last forty years have brought it to 
Constantinople. French music, with and without words, came with 
pianos, and with the music French novels. As George Sand began 
to grow antiquated in France, her star rose in the East. French 
governesses translated her works viva voce to ladies who could not 
read her native language. Young ladies were brought up to 
enthusiastic admiration, and their sense of the wrongs from which 
they suffered produced a spirit of revolt and a passionate desire to 
run away. I have met at different times runaway Turkish ladies who 
had escaped through many dangers and difficulties. The wife of a 
wealthy Prince Uronsoff is a niece-in-law of the Sultan. A niece of 
the late. Khedive ran away to Vienna. It is harder to escape from 
Teheran to Europe than from Cairo or Constantinople. The 
passionate sensuality of George Sand is the note that best vibrates in 
a Turkish or Persian harem to which French governesses have access. 

It would be a pity if Great Britain at this turning point of Persian 
history signed any accord with Russia that might smack of a partition 
or “sphere of influence.” Russia has practically the whip hand in the 
Caspian. To some degree Great Britain has a like superiority in 
the Persian Gulf. The climate there, however, places her at a 
disadvantage. And then there is the great distance from the European 
basis. For Great Britain and Russia to enter into any accord would 
be to lend strength to the German Emperor’s policy of restless “ push.” 
This policy has placed him everywhere at a disadvantage save in 
Turkey and Morocco. Turkish support can be no good to him at 
Teheran. They are Mohammedans there, but schismatics. Their 
regard for the Sultan is that of a North of Ireland Protestant for his 
fellow Christian, the Pope. 

The late Shah, and even his savage grandfather, sometimes satished 
curiosity in giving audiences) The present Shah never gives one 
merely to satisfy curiosity. A specific reason for asking an audience 
must first be assigned through an officer of his Court, who is expected 
to see that it is serious and sound. The person admitted to his 
presence is instructed to waste no words, but state the matter he 
would submit to Mohammed Ali briefly and clearly and without vain 
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compliments. Here is an exact account of the way in which an 
audience passed three years ago at Tauris. The visitor was shown into 
a long room at the end of. which the Prince, as he then was, stood, a 
room furnished, in a mixed style like an Orientalised Paris or a 
London drawing room. Gimcracks and knicknacks were scattered 
about on light tables. A lady’s hat lay on a central table round which 
chairs were placed. Some easels covered with velvet supported large 
photographs in the frame of which smaller ones were stuck. The 
Prince had his hands in his pockets. : He took them out as the visitor . 
drew near him, touched his Persian cap with a forefinger and slightly 
held up the other forefinger as if to signify come no further. The 
visitor was not to intrude on the Tabriz carpet on which His Highness 
stood. Mohammed Ali looked at-him, looked away, looked ať him 
in a side glance again. and clearing his throat observed that the 
weather had been changeable. “It often is in this province.. We 
“have less dust here than anywhere else in Persia. But the roads” 
(mere tracks) “are the worst of any, and often too ‘heavy not to try 
“the horses. How did your horses manage? They must have been 
“knocked up by the heavy roads. You are going, I Kear, to climb 
“Ararat. I have given orders to officials on the Persian spurs of the 
“mountain to give you any help you want. You must go for help for 
“the rest of your climb to my neighbour at Tiflis. What else can I 
“do? Nothing, I suppose. Good-bye.” 

A strict observance of etiquette is enjoined by the official who sends 
‘on the request for an audience. When Europeans are received, the 
ceremonial rites are according to those followed at European Courts. 
A governor of a province of Imperial birth’ and designated as heir to 
the Throne stands close to the Shah and has the habit of his Govern- 
ment of omnipotence. As his position is the object of much fraternal 
and avuncular jealousy, and may be a cause of Civil War, he is touchy — 
on points of ceremonial, and of a suspicious habit of mind. The 
visitor is expected to back out of his, presence the whole length of the 
room where audiences are granted. 
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FTER an inglorious reign of ten years and a half Muzaffer-ed- 
A din, the Shah of Persia, has passed away. His physical health 
had been undermined for a considerable time before his death, while of 
moral and intellectual influence he was wholly devoid from the outset. 
He may perhaps have been, as some would: have us think, a moze 
sympathetic man than certain of his predecessors; but unhappily the 
few qualities of his which in a private citizen would have been 
positively estimable and useful were in the ruler of Iran despicable 
and noxious. Indeed his only inborn or acquired characteristic from 
which any section of his subjects may be said to have benefited was 
alluded to by courtiers as nervousness ard termed fear by psychologists. 
It manifested itself in various ways while he was Governor General of 
_ Azerbeijan and Heir Apparent to the Throne, but it was intensified 
and deepened on the day when the news reached him in Tabriz that 
his father, whose life had long been threatened, had just been murdered 
ata shrine near Teheran, The lessons he drew from that tragic incident 
were that cruelty is bad policy and that his own personal safety 
would be best consulted by hindering impartial justice from merping 
into vindictive ferocity. He began his reign therefore by exacting 
the full penalty of the law against „his father’s assassin, while 
eschewing the cruelties that were then in vogue. 

But compared with the forces that shaped the destinies of the 
nation the Shah’s personal characteristics were but as dust in the 
balance. Circumstance was more powerful than human will Indeed 
an ideal ruler would also probably have failed to regenerate his country, 
just as a Polish genius could hardly hope at the present moment to 
raise his Fatherland to its former pinnacle of greatness) The utmost 
that a wise and patriotic sovereign could have done for Persia, 
caught as it was in the meshes of a foreign net, was to stave off the 
day of judgment for a time and thus to leave something to the caprices 
of chance, But Muzaffer-ed-din was unlucky as well as impolitic, 
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and his heroic optimism, lavish generosity and careproof disposition 
emboldened him to action calculated to wreck the ship of state beyond 
help or hope. Doubtless there are no good grounds*for assuming that 
malice was among the motives of his conduct, but as national 
ruin was the upshot of his policy, the verdict of his subjects: is likely 
to be severe. A’ Persian fond of rhetoric might say of him that he 
himself smilingly lived on the body of the nation and sold its soul 
to its enemies, Hence his rule, marked by greed, fear and treason 
to his people, was an abomination to several sections of the popula- 
tion. Under the visages of.ecclesiastics and merchants, composed to 
the expression of contentment or resignation, lurked an irrepressible 
desire to sweep away the whole system of narrow egotistic misrule 
which was crushing every fibre of their composition. And that 
craving was at last satisfied, representative Government was granted, 
and the Shah, who began his career as an absolute sovereign, closed 
his hfe as a constitutional monarch. Consequently to Muzaffer-ed-din 
belongs the dubiots distinction of being the last of the long series of 
Iran’s absolute monarchs. 

It may well be doubted whether at any period of history since the 


. founder of the Achæmenian Dynasty was laid to rest civilisation among 


the Persian people was at a lower ebb than to-day. ‘Even the roads, the 


' posts, the army and the fleet seem to have been in a better condition 


during the reigns of Darius and his immediate successors. Religious 
toleration was practised, the appreciation of art and learning was more 
widespread under the Achemenians, Arsacids and Sasanians than. 

under the Kings of the Kajar Dynasty, while at nd time was Persia’s ` 

independence such a hollow mockery as to-day. History cannot better ` 
exemplify the rise, progress, decay and death of a nation than by 
tracing the strange destinies of Persia since she first became a world 


- Power as a believer in the religion of Ahura Mazda. The headlong 


course downwards began after the. present dynasty had firmly 


' established itself on the throne. It is not, perhaps too much to say 


/ 


that since it was founded a century and a quarter back by the cruel 
rufian Agha Muhammad, who had seventy thousand human eyes 
gouged out of the heads of inhabitants of Karman and brought ,to 
him on platters, Persia has been going from bad to.worse. Her 
political mdependence in especial has been steadily encroached upon — 


by Muscovy from the day’ when a group of Russians having received 


permission to open a counting house at Ashraf utilised: it by creating 
a fortress with eighteen ‘guns instead® And today Persia is 
politically no more independent than Egypt, and is materially very 
much worse off. It is true that Muzaffer-ed-din, even had he been 
better equipped for the rôle of saviour of his country, could have done 


little to help her. But it lay with him to harm her and to render 


salvation impossible for ever. And this power: he exercised to the 
i * About the year 1782, 
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fullest extent without perhaps contemplating or even foreseeing the 
results. It is largely owing to him that there is so little of the dignity 
of pathos in the rapid wreck of the once great nation which played such 
a noteworthy part in the'civilisation of mankind. 

The thinking element of the community, the clergy and the 
merchants, had long loathed the system of misrule, characterised by 
extortion at home and servility abroad, which was demoralising the 
people. But politics as a topic was forbidden in Persia. Hence a 
political vein of thought ran through their religion. ‘The sect of 
Babists, for example, is hardly more than a group of reformers who, 
pining for the reign of law, order and morality, desired as a 
preliminary the abolition of the régime of arbitrary sway and corrup- 
tion which had turned Persia into a monumental ruin. Shah Nasr-ed- 
din had therefore proscribed the Babists. The punishments decreed 
against them were conceived by a fiendish imagination and carried out 
with inhuman ferocity. The intention was to extirpate them as 
thoroughly as Agha Muhammad had extirpated the Zend Dynasty. 
- But the sect only spread the more, and despite all his precautions the 
persecuting monarch was killed Five days before celebrating his 
jubilee, for which elaborate preparations were being made, Nasr-ed-din 
was murdered by a friend of the persecuted sect. 

Muzaffer-ed-din, who was then at Tabriz, feared a like fate. And 
not without grounds. The transfer of kingly power from Shah to 
Shah has frequently been accompanied with violence and bloodshed. 
That is a primitive way of remonstrating with the monarchic insttu- 
tion for its crimes and blunders. In a country where the head of the 
Royal Family usually has as many sons as a healthy Mormon, there is 
seldom a lack of claimants for the throne and never a dearth of 
partisans. Besides, it was reasonable for the son and heir to assume 
that his father’s enemies would be his own. No member of the Kajar 
Dynasty had brought anything worth having to the Persian people. 
In his straits, however, Muzaffer-ed-din was effectually assisted by one 
of Persia’s cleverest politicians, Amin-es-sultan, who by a series of 
rapid, decisive and conciliatory acts smoothed away the difficulties and 
placed the son on the throne of his father without a massacre and 
almost without a riot. Amin-es-sultan was not a Persian magnate nor 
even a member of any aristocracy excepting that of intellect His 
grandfather was an Armenian of no eminence or status, his father had 
occupied a subordinate post at Court, and Amin himself would have 
been no more celebrated than either had not his keen insight, his ready 
` wit and sound judgment attracted the notice of Nasr-ed-din, who raised 
him rapidly from post to post, and three years before the close of his 
reign made him Grand Vizier. By the measures of precaution which 
that statesman adopted and by the traditional acts of retaliation which 
he left undone, he enabled Muzaffer-ed-din to ascend the throne and 


to inaugurate his reign in peace, if not in prosperity. 
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But it was the peace of slaves who quake at the sight of their task- 
masters. The nation, or that section of it which was Iranian and 
settled and not nomadic, was dumb because to speak was reckoned a 
crime. The princes of the house of Kajar were wont to consider their 
people much as the average Chinese Mandarin looks upon the province 
which he has purchased the right to misgovern. They squandered its 
substance, left no funds available for improvements, itnpeded trade in 
lieu of furthering it and in order to raise money abroad undertook to 
hinder their subjects from earning money at home. They had 
promised Russia that Persia should never have a warship in the 
Caspian, that for a number of years she should have no railways, and 
for a time that no British steamers should ply on their only navigable 
river. Seldom have such heinous acts of treason to the nation been 
committed by sovereigns, whatever their personal faults or vices. 

The inevitable results were so manifest that he might read them who 
ran. Law was superseded by the whims of officials ‘animated by 
personal motives and from whose decrees there was no appeal. Property 
. was precarious in all layers of the population, and even a Vizier who lost 
the confidence of his royal master was liable to lose his estates as well © 
Man’s right to exist was not indefeasible nor independent of the will 
of the rulers. Punishment was not so much the application of just 
laws as the vengeance of personal enemies. Characteristic of this state 
of things was the fall of the Court Minister (Vizier-i-Durbar), Mirza 
Mahmud Khan. To this official, who resided at that time in Resht, a 
Court messenger appeared one day bearing the fatal golden cup with 
poisoned coffee. Believing that it was sent by the Shah, who 
possesses, although: he never exercised, the right of removing his 
servants in this simple manner, Mahmud Khan drank the beverage and 
expired. When the deed was done the truth became known, and 
suspicion attached to a dignitary whose fortunes were closely inter- 
twined with Persia during the past thirteen years. 

But personal clemency and lip humanitarianism were the main 
changes which the accession of Muzaffer-ed-din brought with it 
Nearly everything else continued as before. The principle underlying 
the administration was that the nation is the property of the monarch 
and that his happiness or pleasure ought to be the chief aim of its 
policy. Hence officials endeavoured to content the Shah, heedless of 
the interests of his people. They were ready to sell the future of 
Persia to gratify his passing whim Corruption of the most 
demoralising kind prevailed in all parts of the public service. 
Treachery, deceit and indolence characterised the bureaucracy. 

One of the good qualities attributed to Muzaffer-ed-din was his 
generosity. He seldom gave but he lavished. He loathed the cheese- 
paring spirit in which, when he was a young man, the affairs of the 
nation were administered. He resembled the national poet Hafiz, who 
for the mole on-his lover’s cheek would have given Samarkand and 
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Bokhara. Unhappily the Shah’s prodigality meant the impoverish- 
ment of his people. He was generous, but unjust. As heir apparent 
he had lived in the midst of his little Court at Azerbeijan as if the 
wealth of Croesus were soon to be his, contracting debts with a lordly 
disregard of arithmetic and bankruptcy. Everybody knew that the 
old Shah had counted his money carefully, laid it out unwillingly, and 
put by considerable sums for “the rainy day” which he saw might 
embarrass his heir. And he hoarded it after the manner of Onentals: 
in lieu of putting his savings into shares, debentures or other profitable 
investments, he treasured up gold coins, bullion, plate, precious stones 
and costly nicknacks which he hid away in the vaults of his palace. 
Tsar Ivan the Terrible had just such a storehouse of valuables that 
might at a pinch be pawned or sold. 

Eight or nine millions sterling was often alleged to be the smallest 
value of Nasr-ed-din’s treasures, and “probably they are worth a great 
“deal more” people usually added. Among others the Shah’s son and 
heir gave credence to the flattering tale. And there may have been 
some slender grounds for it in the fourth decade of the Shah’s reign. 
But during the last ten years times had changed, the “rainy day,” 
against which he had provided for his successor, came for himself, and 
instead of continuing to lay up money he was obliged to spend the 
savings which he had accumulated. Great was his heir’s disappoint- 
ment, therefore, at the relatively small sum which he found on his 
arrival at Teheran. But he was only disappointed, not baulked. He 
never wanted for money very long. As soon as the gold ingots had 
disappeared he fell back upon jewels and art treasures, and little by 
little sold every movable possession which could be removed with 
impunity to himself. The-Russian market absorbed large quantities 
of turquoises, emeralds, diamonds, artistically-wrought silver wares. 
Being obliged, however, to draw the line somewhere, he preserved 
intact all the regalia which might be regarded as belonging to the 
wearer of the crown rather than to this or that individual member of 
the royal family. Owing to this restriction many of his most valuable 
treasures were as useless to him as were the costly stones tc Sinbad the 
Sailor in the Valley of Diamonds. 

When the Shah had got to the bottom of his purse he cast around 
him for new sources of supplies And he has been doing little else 
ever since. His entire reign may be summarised as an unceasing quest 
for money. At first his needs were supplied by wealthy members of 
the aristocracy who were willing to display their gratitude for favours 
yet tocome. After that he had recourse to retrenchment of the kind 
which is always a much greater evil than the evils it 1s meant to 
remedy: he suspended bakshish, discontinued salaries to officials and 
left even the troops without their pay. This was manifestly a 
dangerous way of replenishing the royal coffers, but as there was no 
other method of obtaining funds less baleful, the Shah persisted in it 
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until the danger became imminent. Then .he hit.upon a different 
expedient, which produced a more abundant yield and was harmful only 
to the Persian nation, not to the king of kings—a foreign loan. 
But before the matter was broached to diplomatists, a sum-of £50,000 
had been hastily borrowed of the Imperial Bank of Persia, the 
guarantee offered being the customs of Bushire and Kermanshah. 
The Grand Vizier at that moment was Amin-ed-dowleh, a reputed 
Anglophobe of moderate sagacity who agreed to give the agents of 
the ‘bank the post of temporary receivers in Bushire and Kermanshah. 

For a time the difficulties in the way of a foreign loan were formid- 
able. Indeed, so long as the transaction was looked at from a purely 
business point of view, they proved insurmountable. Only whenever 
a political gwsd was offered for a financial guo was there a prospect of 
“raising the wind.” Now foreign loans are ‘an abomination to the 
average Persian, who considers them as the lever by which infidels gain 
an unholy influence over the true believers. And the influence of 
foreigners generally is loathed and execrated in Iran. 

English capitalists were willing to find the money and effect the trans- 
action on a purely businesslike footing. But being anxious to be on the 
safe side whatever might happen, they insisted on getting the control of 
the customs of the ports of the Persian Gulf, and pleaded the arrange- 
ment already made with the Imperial Bank as a precedent. But the 
Shah’s advisers scouted the idea. The precedent relied upon was gall 
and wormwood to all of them except the Grand Vizier, whose influence’ 
was then rapidly waning. They would pledge the customs without 
hesitation, but foreign control over them must not become effective 
until and unless the payment of interest were withheld. The point 
was discussed: at great length. Meanwhile, Persia’s needs were 
becoming not only pressing, but more numerous. The loan originally 
asked was found to be inadequate: -a much higher sum was now 
mentioned as the minimum, and the negotiations, which were broken | 
off and then resumed, ultimately ended in the dismissal of the Anglo- 
phobe Grand Vizier and the recall of his disgraced Russophile rival, 
Amin-ed-Sultan, who was living in Kom The Shah unwilhngly 
remained at home that year during which a series of temporary make- 
shifts, together’ with the radical reform of the customs, enabled the 
Government to make both ends meet. But only for a twelvemonth. 
Money from abroad was growing more and more indispensable: the 
monarch’s health was becoming more disquieting. Something definite 
must be promptly done. And the experienced Vizier accomplished it 
resolutely. He offered Russia a political inducement to provide 
42,400,000 at 5 percent. interest. The terms were very favourable in 
appearance, because the loan was not a purely financial “deal.” It was 
a political job, connoting the sale of the nation’s birthright for a mere 
mess of pottage to be enjoyed by the nation’s master. But the Shah 
was enabled to start for Contrexeville and seek relief the malady 
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that affected him, at the cost of a national malady—general paralysis— 
from which there 1s no relief. 

What became of the proceeds of the new loan? Were the million 
and three-quarters sterling which were actually received spent in 
relieving the distress, which was intense, in improving the soil, in works 
of irrfration? So far as one knows not a single penny was thus laid 
out. The monarch had the exclusive control of the money, the 
Russian Government asking no questions and the Persian people 
receiving no answers. But nobody is ata loss to account for it who 1s 
acquainted with the Shah’s way of living and knows that the journey 
of his wives from Teheran to Resht cost each time in ready money 
alone over six thousand pounds sterling. 

Misgovernment could hardly go further. Certain sections of the 
people resolved to end it if possible by a revolution. As a matter of 
fact they succeeded only in producing local risings which might have 
been and were suppressed. But eleven thousand of these malcontents 
_taking refuge in the British Legation attracted the attention of the 
world and won over its sympathy. A strike which was organised in 
the capital at the same time turned the scale in favour of reform. On 
29th August, 1906, Muzaffer-ed-din signed away the prerogative of 
absolute sway which had belonged to every one of his predecessors 
since the days of Darius Hystaspes, and on 25th September the frst 
Persian Parliament was opened with great pomp and solemnity by the 
weak, miserable monarch who, courtiers averred, was suffering acute 
physical pain. That was the last act of the last of the Iranian Kings of 
Kings. To the nation it might have meant regeneration had it been 
bestowed in good time. To-day it came like a skilful physician to the 
patient who has just ceased to breathe. 


ORIENTALIST. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL PUZZLE-* 


HE new light thrown on psychological science by the study of | 

the human mind under abnormal conditions, whether the 

latter be spontaneous or experimentally induced by hypnotism and 

kindred processes, is one which has been steadily increasing, though 

the knowledge of progress made is naturally chiefly confined to experts. 

The subject is one, however, which concerns every AURAN being, 
whether he recognises its interest or not. 

We need not be unduly introspective in order to find that our own 
minds occasionally perplex us, while as to the minds of our fellows, they 
frequently present a series of antinomies which might be highly 
interesting were they not so practically inconvenient 

Our fathers concerned themselves with their own or other people’s 
peculiarities no more than was necessary in order to regulate their 
conduct, or to give them the privilege of a good grumble at so-and-so’s 
eccentricity, ill-temper or inconsequence. But sous avons changé tout 
cela; the human mind, like most things in heaven and earth, is now 
subjected to minute observation, analysis and experiment, and the 
results so far obtained are not a little surprising and even disconcerting 
to those who occupy the seat of the unlearned, in these matters. 

The book on which the present essay is based is one of remarkable 
interest, and as rich in suggestion to the student of philosophy and 
ethics as to the medical man. It gives an accotnt of the disintegra- 
tion of a human individual into three independent personalities, all of 
them using the same body, but all of them possessed of strongly 
marked idiosyncrasies, and differing widely in physical and moral — 
tastes and in intellectual characteristics. 

So far the case appears similar to others observed and recorded by 

\ Charcot, Janet, Flournoy and like experimentalist. The problems of 
* “The Disassoclation of a Person ” by Morton Prince, M.D. Profeseor of 


Diseases of the Nervous System in Tu s College Medical School ; ” Physician for 
Diseases of the Nervous System, Boston City Hospital, U.S.A. 
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multiple and alternating personality are by no means here put forward 
for the first time, but the case presents special features of interest to 
the general reader in four important respects: (1) The disintegration 
was as observable in waking life as under hypnotism, and all three 
personalities were capable of living an ordinary social life and 
attending to daily duties. To a casual observer there was nothing to 
lead to the suspicion that either one of them was not a whole person. 
(2) The account makes it abundantly clear that the genesis of the 
different personalities was spontaneous, and that “in the conditions 
“under which they originated [there was] entire freedom from educa- 
“tional and artificial influences such as might be suspected to have 
. “shaped their characters and memories.” (3) The “birth” of one of 
the personalities took place under observation and when the subject 
was in a waking state. (4) It was found possible as the result of long- 
continued observation and treatment to reintegrate two of the 
separated personalities into the “real” person, the third having 
apparently no place in the primary and normal consciousness. 

The volume containing this extraordinary account is of considerable 
size, and consists of the first two parts only of the whole work which 
the author has in view. In them he presents under biographical form 
the fundamental data required for the consideration of certain psycho- 
logical problems, the full statement of which he reserves to the second 
volume. For that already given to the public, however, he makes the 
claim that it is complete in itself. It is a study of disintegrated 
personality, as exemplified by the very remarkable case of Miss Beau- 
champ, and containing “a detailed account of the early life of the 
“personalities, after the manner of a biography.” 

The chronology of this detailed account“is, of course, that of the 
doctors own observations, made with scientific and painstaking 
accuracy. For the purposes of the present essay, however, it will be 
preferable to give the chief phenomena in the order in which they 
actually occurred in Miss Beauchamp’s life. The reader will thus be 
better enabled to follow its extraordinary vicissitudes, and moreover 
to keep distinctly in mind that throughout the whole of them a real 
Miss Beauchamp exsted, though she was not the lady who first 
presented herself to Dr. Prince for treatment and who excited his 
` professional interest. Beauchamp is not, of course, the actual name 
of the subject of the biography. That and the precise details of a 
mental shock received some years before she became Dr. Prince’s 
patient, are the only matters of which the reader is left in ignorance, 
though enough is said with regard to the latter to give scope for a 
tolerably accurate deduction as to their nature. 

Miss Beauchamp appears to have inherited a nervous, impression- 
able temperament and to have had a far from happy childhood and 
youth, during which she lived first with her mother, who had no 
affection for her, but whom she loved devotedly and extravagantly, and 
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after her mother’s death, in itself a great shock to her, with a father 
whose conduct towards her was such that she was in a condition of 
“constant mental shocks, nervous strains and frights.” Her health was 
delicate, she exhibited somnambulistic tendencies, “was morbidly’ 
“impressionable, given to day-dreaming and unduly under the influence 
“of her emotions. She took everything intensely ... and saw the 
“people and world about her not as they were, but as they were coloured 
“by her imagination .. . her ideas dominated her judgment and 
“tended to be insistent. Even as'a child she appeared to have bàlluci- 
“nations, or, at any rate, so mixed up her day-dreams and imaginings 
“with reality that she did not have a true conception of her 
“environment.”* In fact, even at this period of her life there were - 
signs of some amount of mental disintegration. Neverthefess, the real 
Miss Beauchamp does not then appear to have been in abeyance. 
“Intellectually she was keen, fond of books and study. The know- | 
g Sage that she thus acquired, being coloured by the wealth of her 
“imagination, made her attractive and interesting, and she was held in- 
“high esteem by those who knew her.” Being compelled to work for 
her living, she frst tried professional nursing, during which period-she 
| broke down three times, and finally received the severe nervous shock 
which resulted in her definite split up into three separate personalities, 
though the fact was quite unsuspected by herself or her friends, who ~ 
attributed any abnormality they noticed to increased delicacy of ane 
and an over-sensitive temperament 
Nursing as a profession became iape however,‘ and ideed 
the personality who was now for a time solely em evidence (B L as she 
“was subsequently named,) was in so poor a physical condition that she 
could follow no occupation, She enter@d as a student at one of the 
best-known New England colleges, however, gained a scholarship and 
did excellent work there, though still further to the detriment of her 
héalth. It was at this period that Miss Beauchamp (as he supposed), 
but in reality the part of Miss Beauchamp constituting B L, became.Dr. 
Prince’s patient. He saw in her at. first simply “A neurasthenic of 
“extreme type,” suffering. much and constantly, but always with 
patience and courage, of a “saintly character” and exhibiting an 
“énusual reticence about herself and her ailments, which he at first put 
down to obstinacy, but on further acquaintance attributed rather to an 
exceptional refinement of feeling and temperament, which made her 
shrink to an extraordinary degree from “inflicting ” her personal affairs 
on others, a trait which, however admirable in itself, made hera difficult 
tient. 
"Finding after due trial that’ ordinary remedies sroduced no beneficial 
effect, Dr. Prince commenced hypnotic treatment with admirable 
results so far as his patient’s physical condition was concerned, but, 
unfortunately not permanent The treatment had to be aa 
EF * Op. cit, page 18. 
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repeated, or B I. (still regarded as Miss Beauchamp) fell back again. 
She exhibited at first in hypnosis no abnormal characteristics. She 
was one with her waking self, speaking always in the first person, the 
differences observed being simply those which obtain m any 
ordinary individual between the waking and the hypnotic states, On 
one eventful day, however, while in hypnosis, she surprised her 
physician by alternately affirming and denying certain facts 
unimportant in themselves, but her changeable memory of which first 
led him to suspect psychical abnormality, especially as the hypnotic 
self began at the same time, though intermittently, to speak of the 
waking self as “she,” and to give information about the life and 
thoughts of the latter which she had never vouchsafed herself either 
waking or in hypnosis. 

Despite adverse’ suggestion on Dr. Prince’s part, the split of the 
hypnotic self into two persisted, one of the separated personalities 
consistently speaking of the other and of the waking self as “she ” and 
as identical, but claiming an absolutely distinct existence for herself, 
a claim which was supported by the entirely different mental and 
physical characteristics exhibited This new personality, who eventu- 
ally dubbed herself “Sally,” was indeed the complete antithesis of B I. 
Instead of being dreamy, reticent and physically frail, she was lively, 
brisk, totally exempt from physical ailments (though she stuttered, 
which B L did not), given to practical jokes, but half-educated, self- 
assertive and possessed of a supreme contempt for B I. and her 
“moonings.” The latter had a gentle and dignified manner and was 
incapable of discourtesy; Sally was abrupt, slangy, and could be 
extremely mide if she liked, as on occasions she did. She was 
possessed of an almost impish childishness of disposition as opposed 
as could well be to the extreme conscientiousness and consideration 
for others characteristic of BL Although for some time she appeared 
only as a hypnotic self, she from the first claimed to be a distinct 
personality, and was as entirely different from B I.’s hypnotic as from 
her waking self. She also from the first showed accurate knowledge 
of B 1’s conscious life, even, so far as could possibly be tested, of her 
thoughts, although she claimed and apparently had a separate 
co-existing consciousness of her own. B L, on the other hand, was for 
a considerable time totally ignorant of the existence of “Sally,” never 
shared her consciousness, or remembered her conduct and thoughts. 

For the sake of convenience B L’s ordinary hypnotic self was termed 
B IL, and the independent hypnotic self, B IIL, until the latter adopted _ 
the more individual name of Sally, by which she will be exclusively 
designated in this paper. 

Dr. Prince’s efforts after the first appearance of Sally were directed 
towards preventing her at any rate from encroaching on the waking 
life of B I., and for a time they were successful ; but Sally had no notion 
of being kept in abeyance, and continually struggled in the hypnotic 
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trance, by willing B L and making her rub her eyes to get them open, 
which Dr. Prince would not allow.* At last, however, when B I. was 
sitting alone one day, in a state of spontaneous dreamy abstraction such 
as she was prone to fall into, Sally found her opportunity. She willéd B L 
to rub and open her eyes, which the latter did, andl was lost for the 
time being. ` Sally reigned in her stead and wrote a jubilant letter to 
Dr. Prince, avowing that she was “on top of the heap” and meant to 
remain there. Terror at her audacity and uncertainty as to its conse- 
quences modified this resolve, however: She voluntarily brought B I. 
back again, and thenceforward alternated with her in control .of the 
body which they shared, to the extreme perplexity and distress of her 
victim who, being totally unaware of the existence of this independent 
personality, imagined that all its vagaries—and they were legion— 
were her own work when she fell into a state of trance. In this she 


- was totally mistaken. She was not in trance when she,.as she 


expressed it, “lost” herself, she was simply superseded by Sally who 
did not like her, was impatient of her refinement and conscientiousness 
and played endless pranks to annoy her, such as writing absurd letters 
to her friends, making appointments with people she did not wish to 
meet, hiding her money, wearing her out by long walks, etc, etc. 
Sally, however, with all her impishness and irresponsibility, had 
quite sufficient sense to see that some amount of caution must be 
exercised, or the body which she shared with the unfortunate B L would 
be placed in-confinement. She therefore took pains, when it did not 
interfere with her own plans, to ape the 'manners of the latter and carry 
on her social life to some extent at any rate on the same lines, and so 
large a measure of success did she achieve that only the very few 
friends who were eventually let into the secret knew the real state of 
the case. On one occasion when B L was ill and delirious, Sally even 
acted as nurse, appearing at stated intervals to take the nourishment 
which the actual patient refused, and giving the doctor precise 
information as to her condition. f | 
The vagaries of Sally are infinitely amusing to read, though they 
must have been far from amusing to bear, but further information must 
be sought in the book itself, as lack of space prevents our describing 
them here. We must pass on to the appearance of the third 
personality known (though she proved to be of even more importance 
than Sally,) only as BIV.,t ahd this, being a turnmg-point in the career 
of all three personalities, shall be given in Dr. Prince’s own words. It 
must be ‘premised, however, that he subsequently discovered that the 
crisis which resulted in B IVs appearance was due to circumstances 
which had very vividly recalled to B L’s mind the severe nervous shock 
received by Miss Beauchamp towards the end vf her hospital 
experiences. : oS ' 
* Sally was never able to emerge into external life unless the eyes of the common 
pony contredistinction to BL, BIL (B L hypnotised) and B IIL. (Sally). © 
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“One day,” he says, “(the-evening of June 7th,) I was summoned to 
“visit Miss Beauchamp [B L] at her house. On my arrival I found her 
“ım a state of intense nervous agitation, and looking extremely fatigued 
“and depressed. . . . She had left my office in good condition only a 
“few hours before, and the sudden change was difficult to under- 
“stand. . . . [She was in the condition usual to her] when under mental 
“strain. She was reticent, answering questions in monosyllables, and 
“volunteered almost no information. She was anything but sociable. 
“Her reticence seemed to amount to an aboulia,* and she gave the 
“impression that something was on her mind. After a few minutes of 
“this, an extraordinary change seemed to come over her. She appeared 
«natural, tranquil in mind and body, and sociable. All nervousness 
“and signs of fatigue ceased. She was without aboulia and chatted 
“pleasantly; in fact, seemed a new character, healthy-minded and 
“with every bit of reserve gone. I had never seen her so natural and 
“sociably disposed, and the change was puzzling.” + 

In a few minutes, however, Dr. Prince discovered that this pleasant 
and healthy-minded person did not know him, took him, in fact, for 
someone else, and believed herself to be in an entirely different place 
from that in which she really was, namely, as subsequently appeared, in 
the hospital where she had nursed, and which she had left some years 
before. After a prolonged conversation for the account of which the 
reader must be referred to the book, Dr. Prince continues :— 

“It was thus made plain that she had no memory for the events of 
“the early part of the visit when she recognised me. Her memory was 
“not continuous for the whole evening, but went back only to the 
“moment when the outward visible change came over her. It was also 
“plain that a change of some kind had occurred since my entrance, and 
“that I was either dealing with something different to any state I 
“had met before or else that Miss Beauchamp herself [B L} bad 
“suddenly become free from her peculiar stigmata, but at the same 
“time the victim of amnesiat and an illusion. The change in 
“character and physical condition pointed to the former view, just as 
“the perfectly logical attitude of her mind, the normality of her 
“character, her spontaneity and the absence of nervousness rendered 
“the latter hypothesis improbable. But there remained much that was 
“puzzling.”§ 

Dr. Prince tackled this“much” with infinite patience, resource and 
skill, and it may perhaps be permitted to say that surely never was 
patient more fortunate in her physician than Miss Beauchamp. 
The extraordinary features of her case, its extreme psychological 
interest and the light it promised to throw on many problems of mental 
and nervous conditions, both normal and abnormal, nay, on the very 
constitution of the human mind itself, apparently never made the 


* Inability to say or do what the subject nevertheless desires to do or Bay. 
t pp. 171-2, ł Loss of Memory. $ p. 175. 
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doctor swerve for one instant into the path of experiment for expen- 
ment’s sake. All that was done, planned and attempted was with the 
primary object of the amelioration of the — condition; if 
possible, of her cure. 

Until the appearance of B IV., Dr. Prince had never doubted that 
B L was the real Miss Beauchamp, Sally being a subconscious and 
occasionally alternating personality ; but B IV. seemed at first so much 
more normal in mind and body than B L that a doubt began to arise 
in his mind as to the correctness of his supposition, and despite Sally’s 
indignant protests he began a series of careful observations and 
experiments, with the object of discovering, if possible, the truth on 
this important point Sally's wrath, which was a matter of very 
practical moment, as she placed every obstacle she possibly could in 
the path of. progress, and with considerable success, was apparently 
partly due to the unwelcome notion that a third personality should 
successfully claim a share in the body hitherto under the divided 
control of B L and herself, and partly to the fact that, though she was 
always aware of B IV.’s actions, she was not conscious of her ole 
as she invariably was of B L’s. 

Sally vowed that B IV. was not and could not be “a person,” that 
Dr. Prince was wholly deceived in his estimate of her importance, that 
she really did not know anything of Miss Beauchamp’s former life, 
but only “fished.” and “inferred,” etc, etc. The accusation of fishing 
and inferring was found to be so far true that B IV. did not know 
anything of B L’s internal or external life, and possessed none of the 
intellectual accomplishments acquired by the latter during the six years 
that had elapsed between her leaving the hospital and the sudden 
awakening of B IV. herself in Dr. Prince’s presence; neither subse- 
quently to this was B IV. aware of B L’s thoughts or actions when the 
latter was in temporary possession of the mutual body. B L on her side 
knew nothing of B IV.’s experiences as B IV., and was indeed fora long 
time absolutely ignorant of her existence. The memory of both, how- 
ever, was identical up to the period of the nervous shock received at the 
hospital which B IV. did not remember, nor indeed anything subse- 
quent to it, until the moment when she awoke in Dr. Prince’s presence, 
still believing herself to be in the hospital and talking to a friend who 
had come to visit her there. Those six years were, in her waking life, 
an absolute blank to her, though she contrived for a time, by her 
cleverness at- inference and promptness in following up the slightest 
cue given, to keep Dr. Prince in ignoranoe of this important 
fact. Sally, however, was never deceived. She consistently declared 
that B IV. only “pretended ” that she knew, and was exceedingly angry 
with Dr. Prince for being, as she supposed, taken in. 

After prolonged observation and experiment Dr. Prince arrived at 
the conclusion that Sally was right with regard to B IVs waking life, 
but he made the interesting and important discovery that when in a 
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state of hypnosis or of “abstraction” she did remember facts in B L’s 
life of which she (B IV.) had otherwise lost all memory. In the 
meantime B IVs greater nervous stability, her more normal 
psychical characteristics and various other considerations led Dr. 
‘Prince more and more strongly to lean to the opinion that she and not 
B L was the “real Miss Beauchamp.” Consequently, he began to 
direct his efforts towards keeping B IV. in existence and B L in abey- 
ance. His account of what this really implied is so deeply interesting 
that no apology need be offered for giving it in his own words, though 
even the lengthy quotation thus necessitated is an abridgment of the 
O 

“From the data thus far accumulated, it seemed fairly certain that 
“B IV. was the real Miss Beauchamp, and therefore if we were to bring 
“about a cure, must be made to stay, while the Miss Beauchamp [B 1.] 
“who till now had been the object of our care .. . who belonged to 
“a circle in which she was literally beloved and respected by everyone 
“with whom she was brought in close contact, this Miss Beauchamp 
“was not properly speaking a real person, but a disassociated personality 
“Tie, a bit of a whole personality broken off as it were from the 
“latter] . . . rightfully distinguished as BI. She must be made to 
“disappear, to go back into the unknown whence she came. If one 
“pauses to think over all that this meant, and to apply it to oneself 
“(for each one of these personalities is as individual as any one of us), 
“one can realise the full meaning of a verdict that a self with all its 
“memories, feelings and sentiments should be annihilated. It was the 
“annihilation of the individual* . . . [Nevertheless] the evidence 
“[being so strong] B IL. was condemned to be sacrificed and all thera- 
“peutic effort was [directed to this end] and to keeping B IV. in 
“existence. B 1’s discouragement grew as she found herself, notwith- 
“standing improved physical health, apparently relapsing mentally 
“more and more. What we thought was a return to health was to her 
“mcreasing ailment. .. . [On one occasion] she had come to herself 
“for the first time for several days, and the consciousness of the time 
“she had lost,t and of the increasing frequency of her relapses, showing 
“that her condition was prowing worse instead of better, for to her 
“the annihilation of self was increase of disease, all this gave her a 
“feeling of hopelessness which expressed itself in her face and voice 
“and every movement... It was impossible to explain that her 
“extinction meant the growth of her true self, of whom she knew 
“nothing, ... 

“I remembered all she had gone through, her trials, anxieties and 
“physical sufferings, and the unending patience with which she had 
“borne not only the physical ailments, the days of pain, the sleepless 
“nights, but the false positions in which she was persistently placed, 


* ¢.¢. It seemed as though this annihilation were called for. Subsequently it was 
found to be unn 


ecessary. 
t fs., Of the time in which she as a separate persenality had been in abeyance. 
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“the constant misconception by friends of her character and actions, all 
“unexplainable and about which she must be silent, the taunts. and 
“jibes aimed at herself in Sally’s letters, accusing her of acts and words 
“of which she was absolutely incapable, and which she believed to be 
“true, the loss of precious possessions [stolen or hidden by Sally] . 
“the destruction of the product of days and weeks of labour due i 
“the same cause], all this passed through my mind. The patience with 
“which it had been borne showed a heroism rarely seen even in the 
“sick room. Though it might be she was not her real and omginal 
“gelf; yet she was as truly an individual as anyone that ever lived... 
“Now all her psychical life was disappearing, though what to her was 
- “only deepening mental trouble was really, as we believed, her 
“salvation, the bringing of her true self. She could not be told this, 
“however. It would be impossible for her to be satisfied with a cure 
“which was self-annihilation, and not only that, but [annihilation] of 
“her ideals, of every thought and sentiment she held dear. . . . She 
“could not understand who or what she was to be, and how could that 
“be sufficient for lifer It meant, too, that she would become a 
“character of whom she highly disapproved,* whose actions for months 
“had caused her infinite distress [BIV. holding quite different 
“opinions with regard to certain friendships and social relations to 
“B L, and carrying out her own ideas whenever she was in temporary 
“possession of the common body, quite regardless of B L’s feelings im 
“the matter}, and whose conduct as she interpreted it from her limited 
“data, seemed to depart from the high ideals she had set before 
“herself. ... In my thoughts the annihilation of BL seemed in no 
“way different from saying that she must be satished with death.”+ 
It is impossible at this juncture not to feel considerable sympathy 
with the physician as well as the patient, and it is consoling to find 
that the “psychical murder” which he was then contemplating as the 
only means of cure, proved after all to be unnecessary. For an account 
of the observations and inferences which led Dr. Prince to the 
conclusion that B IV. was not the “real Miss Beauchamp,” the reader 
must be referred to his book. Here it must suffice to say that on closer 
acquaintance she showed abnormal nervous and psychical instability, 
‘and was often refractory and deceitful to the last degree with reference: 
to attempted or suggested treatment. She was no fonder of poor BL 
than was Sally, and between them that unfortunate victim led a life of 
constant mental and physical distress, not infrequently amounting to 
positive torture. The only way in which the three disintegrated 
personalities could communicate with one another was by writing 
letters while in possession of the common body, which were left for- 


* f4., B IV. who was selfish, self-assertive, passionate, the reverse of B L in almoet 
every moral and psychical characteristic. One great difficulty with which Dr. Prince 
had to contend was the mutual horror of BL and B IV. for the other's character, 
which made each dread the possibilty of becoming the other. 


t pp. 246-248, 
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those temporarily in abeyance to read when their turn for control of 
the physical powers came about. B L, who was longest in ignorance 
of the existence of the other two, naturally did not employ this 
method, B IV. occasionally did so, Sally made constant use of it, some- 
times to assist the others in carrying on some amount of unity in social 
relations, far more often to annoy and thwart them so far as she dared 
without running the risk of causing the common body to be placed 
in confinement. Though she had no patience or sympathy with poor 
B L, she disliked her less than B IV., whom she both feared and hated 
greatly because she could not become aware of her thoughts. Later 
on, however, when Dr. Prince’s final and correct conclusion with regard 
to the personalities was reached—viz, that the “real Miss Beauchamp” ` 
was neither B IL nor B IV. singly, but a fusion of the two, and he 
attempted treatment? to bring this fusion about, necessitating the 
consent of the personalities interested, Sally and B IV. formed an 
unholy alliance against the doctor and poor B L, and for a time 
frustrated all his efforts. 

Sally’s relation to the other personalities, though considerations of 
space preclude details being given here, was throughout one of the 
most singular features of this singular case. She was in some ways 
the leading member of the “family,” as Dr. Prince aptly named the 
three chief personalities (who all visited him when he was at home, 
and all corresponded with him when he was absent,) sharing the home 
of Miss Beauchamp’s body. 

This was doubtless due to the fact that she was a co-existmg sub- 
consciousness covering the whole field of B I’s waking and sleeping 
life except in regard to culture, for she had not B L’s special intellectual 
acquirements of which she was impatient and professed contempt Of 
B TV:s life Sally knew as much as actions and external relations ` 
implied. Of her thoughts she was for long ignorant, though she 
finally became aware of them to some extent through dreams, and her 
so doing proved to be an important and beneficial crisis, for she 
discovered B IV. to be totally different from what she had imagined 
her, and much less likely to be a satisfactory partner in the. alliance, 
offensive and defensive, against B L and Dr. Prince. The latter avows 
that he found Sally by far the most interesting and original of the 
three personalities, and when she chose she was an efficient, indeed 
almost indispensable aid in his treatment of and dealings with the 
other two. At his wish she wrote her autobiography, certainly one of 
the most curious documents that has ever seen the light t According 


* This treatment was largel notic, and the curious result was at first the 
appearance of two partly cased ae ves of BI. and B IV. (called B Ia. and B IVa.). 

or the sake of simplicity these and other incipient personalities are neglected in 
this Essay, but in order to form an idea of the complexity of the problem confronting 
Dr. Prince the details respecting them should be studied in his own account. At one 
time there were no less than six consciousnesses, all claiming with some show 
of reason to be the real Mies Beauchamp. 

+ Only part of it ia however, available, Sally having hidden the latter part so 
successiully that no one can find it. 
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to it she had continuously existed as a separate sub-consciousness ever 
since Miss Beauchamp’s infancy. Her objection to the fusion of B I. 
and B.IV. was bécause she knew. it would entail her retirement into 
psychical depths from which she could not emerge into the external 
world unless disintegration of the primary consciousness, “the real 
“Miss Beauchamp,” again took place. To the non-expert reader, 
however, there- seems no reason against the supposition that she 
continues to carry on her separate conscious existence within “the real 
“Miss Beauchamp’s” mind, “squeezed” according to her own expres- 
sion out of any external manifestation, but sharing the internal 
psychical life, where (again to the non-expert reader,) it seems difficult 
' to believe she has not a place and function of her own. , 
The first clue that Dr. Prince obtained to the fact that B L and 
B IV. combined were the real Miss Beauchamp was that in very deep 
hypnosis their memories became identica, —and after testing this fact 
for some time, always with the same result, it occurred to him that if 
he could induce (by hypnotic suggestion) this identical memory in the 
waking state the real Miss Beauchamp would be found, but all his 
efforts in this direction were unsuccessful However persistent his 
suggestions, the moment of waking invariably brought one of the 
disintegrated personalities (usually Sally) to the fore, and at last he 
concluded that he must still be on the wrong track, and for a time gave 
up the attempt. Nevertheless, it was subsequently proved that his 
conjecture had been correct, but that his efforts were frustrated 
because Sally thwarted them by counter suggestions.? Almost a year 
later a train of circumstances (of which her discovery of B IV.’s 
thoughts was gne,) having brought Sally to see that in the end her fight 
against the doctor was bound to be a losing one, she confessed what she 
had done and advised Dr. Prince to try the same method again, promis- 
ing not to interfere. This he did with the result that the waking self 
remained one with the deeply hypnotised self, and proved to be the. 
real Miss Beauchamp. Before arriving at this happy conclusion to his 
long experiments, however, Dr. Prince had an infinity of trouble with 
B IV. who wished to retain her own single personality and oust B L, 
and being self-willed, selfish and assertive to the last degree, refused to 
listen either to argument or persuasion on the matter, resisting and 
deceiving Dr. Prince in every way that she could. B I., with her usual 
conscientiousness and consideration for others, consented to his 
suggestion at once and gave herself up unresistingly to treatment. 


* One of the most extraordinary features in Sally's career was her power of 
controlling the other nalities by internal suggestion. She could thus 
either aid or thwart Dr. Prince’s treatment. She could (and fr tly did) 
also torture the other personalities by making them see and ir c things which 
were not present, such as mice, snakes, etc, of which they hať a horror. a 
prolonged battle of some weeks’ duration between B IV. and Sally for mastery, B IV. 
was constantly abel haar to the most distressing hallucinations, all ted by 
Sally, who also made B IV.'s nights hideous in various ways, and being Impervious 
to pain herself, bruised and cut the common body “in a way so sh g that it is 
hard to believe."—(Quotation from a letter of B 1V.}—pp. 483-4. 
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When at last doth personalities had submitted to be fused each found 
its complement and corrective in the other. In Dr. Prince’s own 
words :— f 

“In the real Miss Beauchamp there was none of the suffering, 
“depression and submissive idealism of B L, none of the ill-temper, 
“stubbornness and reticent antagonism of B IV. Nor was there any 
“‘rattling’ of the mind, hallucination, amnesia, bewilderment or 
“ignorance of events as had been the case in earlier experiments. She 
“knew me and her surroundings and everything belonging to the lives 
“of B L and B IV. She had the memories of both. Synthesis 
“persisted. 

“Who are you?’ I said. 

“*T am myself.’ 

“Where is B L?’ 

c I am B i Bey 

“Where is B IV.?’ 

“‘Tam BIV. Weare all the same person, only now I am myself’ ™ 

That the real Miss Beauchamp is not absolutely stable (though 
incomparably more so than either of the disintegrated personalities 
gingly,) is now her physician’s sole anxiety. Nervous shock, physical 
illness, or undue strain of mind or body are apt again to cause 
temporary disintegration, resulting in the appearance of the same three 
independent personalities, and requiring therapeutic suggestion to 
bring about reintegration, so far always successful. 

“Since her coming,” says Dr. Prince, “the real Miss Beauchamp has 
“talked with me many an hour over her case and about her life... . 
“She has told me frankly about herself, her points of view, her attitude 
“of mind, her feelings and emotions when she was B I, which as BL 
“she never would divulge. She speaks equally freely about herself as 
“B IV. These differences of states seem to her very largely differ- 
“ences of moods. She regrets them, but does not attempt to excuse 
“them, because, as she says, ‘after all, it is always myself’ Of Sally, 
“her life and her doings, she knows nothing except indirectly. Of this 
“part of her mental life she has no more memory than has BL 
“or B IV”t 

Even the above curtailed and epitomised account of this extra- 
ordinary “biography” is sufficient to indicate its importance and 
suggestiveness alike from the psychological, philosophical and ethical 
points of view. The fact that, however unusual, Miss Beauchamp’s 
case is by no means unique, renders its careful scientific record all the 
more valuable, but it would be the height of presumption to attempt 
generalisation from the data sọ far given. Many more as careful 
records of similar cases, similarly treated, are required first, for though 
“quite a number of cases of disintegrated or multiple personality have 


* p. 520. t p. 525. 
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“been observed, sufficient to establish beyond all doubt the bond fide 
“character of the phenomena, as well as the general principles under- 
“lying their development,” yet their peculiar character and the special 
difficulties attending their study make the necessity for caution 

proportionately great. 

This Dr. Prince is himself careful to point out, and he reserves for 
his second volume, which „assuredly all readers of his first will await 
with impatience, even the statement of many of the problems 
presented. Nevertheless there are certain indications of what some 
legitimate inferences may prove to be. The following paragraph, for 
instance, is not without bearing on a certain well-known and oe 
controversy regarding the nature of personality. | 

“Approaching the subject from a purely psychological point of view, 

“it has been held that of the various possible selves which may be 
“formed out of the mass of consciousness belonging to any given 
_ “individual, there is no particular real or normal self ; one may be just 

“as real and just as normal as another, excepting so far as one or 
“another is best adapted to a particular environment. If the environ- 
“ment were changed, another self might be the normal one. But the 
“psychological point of view is too limited. What test have we of 
“adaptation? There is a physiological point of view and also a 

“biological point of view from which the personality must be 
“considered. A normal self must be able to adjust itself physio- 
“logically to its environment, otherwise all sorts of perverted reactions 
“of the body arise (anesthesia, instability, neurasthenia, etc.) along 
“with psychological stigmata’ (amnesia, suggestibility, etc), and it 
“becomes a sick self; common sense shows that ... there is an 
empirical self which may be designated the real, normal self... . 
“[What we feel bound to assume is] that there is a normal self. . 
“physiologically as well as psychologically best adapted to any 
“environment.* 

In the opinion of many, the psychological and aikaa environ- 
ments do not exhaust those to which the self has to respond, and it 
may be that the assumption of “a real and normal self ” will prove to 
need widening and deepening if it is to be: recognised by best 
adaptation “to any environment.” 

.The present Essay is not, however, the place to enter upon the 
consideration of such a matter, and we therefore pass on to that which 
no reader of Dr. Prince’s book can fail to regard as at once the most 
- salient and the most important point raised—viz, that of psychical 
individuality. In what does it consist? Not apparently in an ultimate 
unit as so many among us have supposed. It seems indeed as though 
this ultimate unit eternally eludes us in every field of research. The 
indivisible atom is resolved into parts, the “simple” physiological cell 
is found to be a complicated structure; the psychological individual 

* D. 233, Italics mine. 
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apparently consists or may consist of several consciousnesses in one.* 
But if there is no solitary unit, there is at any rate in the normal 
psychical individual a stable wmity. It may be that in this direction 
we must look for the oneness which we are ever impelled to seek. The 
individual unit may everywhere be a figment of the human brain, but 
integrated unity is indicated with ever increasing clearness to be 
something more and greater. 

To some readers the histary of the incomplete and restricted 
separate existences of BL and BIV. their disappearance as 
independent personalities, and its result in their completion by fusion 
into a primary consciousness containing both their memories and 
possessed of a character representative of them both, but shorn of the 
onesidedness which, when separate, they exhibited, will be something 
of a spiritual parable. Never surely did the principle of dying to live 
receive a more striking illustration than here. B L as B L no longer 
existed, B IV. as B IV. no longer existed, but both in the “real Miss 
“Beauchamp” attained to a larger, fuller life enriched by the experi- 
ence and memory of both: “We are all the same person, only now J 
“am myself” 

Not until the separate personalities had ceased to exist as such could 
this truly be said of either of them, but when the process which seemed 
to threaten annihilation had been gone through, then they found the 
real self-life including both consciousnesses in its scope—both 
consciousnesses, and as has already been indicated, both characters, 
but the fusion of character differed from that of memory. The former 
was at once something more subtle and more intricate. There was an 
interpenetration of the one by the other in which the most remarkable 
trait was its reduction to reasonableness and normality of what had 
before been unreasonable and abnormal. “The modes,” observes Dr. 
Prince, “in which the peculiarities of each character were modified by 
“the acquisition of the ideas, memory and one or more character-traits 
“of the other personality, is in itself well worthy of enquiry. Such a 
“study is bound to throw light on the meaning of character [than which 
“nothing could well be.more important from an ethical point of view], 
“but it is not easy, perhaps not yet possible, to trace the resulting 
“alterations of character to their true psychological basis,” pp. 403-4. 

Another matter of supreme interest, on which such researches as 
those detailed in the “biography” can hardly fail to throw light, is the 
relation of mind to body. Not the least curious feature of Miss Beau- 
champ’s case was the differing physical condition of the common body 
according to the personality at the moment in possession of it. B I., as 


* In this connection the uae passage on the last page of Bourget’s “Un 
Cœur de Femme” is interesting and curious: “On n'a pag place en sol pour deux 
amours.” “Et pougno past. Quand j'étais à Seville j J'avais un cocher qui 
possedait la manie des proverbes, il en tait un que je te recommande, car il 
contient ae eae: de toute ion histoire, et de toutes les histoires peut-être : 

Cada persona es nn mondo. Chaque personne est un monde.” 
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has already been said, was a Constant sufferer, subject to pain and 
insomnia, generally frail, and overcome with fatigue from the most 
ordinary physical exertion. B IV. was very much stronger than B L 
and could undertake physical exertion which would have been 
impossible to the latter. Sally did not know an ache or a pain,* was 
impervious to fatigue, claimed never to sleep or to require sleep, and 
for some time after her first appearance her chief amusement was to 
play practical jokes on B L, one of which consisted in taking very long 
walks from which Sally herself returned as fresh as a lark, though 
when B L regained possession of the body, it showed all the signs of 
abnormal fatigue and distress, and her physical health suffered 
seriously from Sally’s escapades. It might have been supposed, as 
Dr. Prince observes, that “if ill-health were always based on physical 
“alterations, each personality must have the same ailments, but such 
“ig not the case.” ‘The inference would seem to be that ill-health, 
however genuine, is not always based on physical alterations, that 
bodily vicissitudes are not solely or invariably dependent on the body ; 
but, if not, on what then are they dependent? 

Some light may perhaps be thrown on this question by another 
deeply interesting subject on which the study of Miss Beauchamp’s 
case promises an increase of knowledge—viz, that of visions and 
sensory hallucmations. Dr. Prince divides these into two classes, one 
caused by subconscious ideas, such as those which Sally frequently 
communicated to.B L and B IV., and the other dependent on “intense 
“dominant belief or other idea in the personal [primary] conscious- . 
“ness.” With regard to the first class, “the evidence,” he says, “is 
“conclustve that subconscious ideas can excite hallucinations in the 
“primary consciousness. It follows that we may not be able to 
“determine the genesis or origin of any given hallucination without 
' “knowing the content of the subconsciousness. If someone versed 
“in abnormal psychology had hypnotised the numerous saints and 
“sinners who have experienced visions and voices and examined their 
“individual consciousnesses, we should know much more about the 
“origin of their hallucmations.”t Again, “applying what we learn 
“from abnormal psychology to the visions and voices of historical 
“personages, as we are entitled to do, we may safely conclude that 
“these hallucinations were sensory automatisms generated by their 
“own thoughts conscious or subconscious.””{ Dr. Prince is impelled, 
however, to add a sentence to the above remarks .which, however 
pregnant with psychological meaning, is yet more so from other points 
of view to which the author probably did not intend any application. 


* Sally exhibited well-defined anaesthesia in certain respects, which had its dis- 
advantages as well as its advantages in ber careér. 


t 511-12, i 

ł EDrely this assertion should be qualified. It is possible, nay probable, that the 
cause assigned is true in many instances, The statement that it must consequently 
be so in all is too sweeping. 
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“When we look deeper into the mechanism of these hallucinations,” he 
says, “and seek for an explanation of the mode in which ideas trans- 
“form themselves into visions or voices, we find that as yet we have 
“very little definite knowledge.”* 

Did such definite knowledge exist, could we indeed penetrate, as 
possibly in the future we may, into the method by which “ideas trans- 
“form themselves into visions and voices,” and with sufficient mastery 
to enable others to share in the result, we should have made an 
important first step at any rate in the art of true creation. The 
objectification of ideas which human beings are now only able to bring 
about by the cumbersome paraphernalia of the artist, the musician and 
the mechanician, might then to some extent take place directly 
through thought and will Each person would not only be, but be 
capable more or less of creating a world, or, at any rate, of seriously 
altering the existing world. One wonders whether it is through any 
insight into, and possibly partial possession of a power of this kind 
that some of those marvellous feats of esoteric Buddhism which are 
too well authenticated to disbelieve altogether, and ‘too seldom 
witnessed to admit of any genuine attempt at explanation by the 
uninitiated, are performed. However this may be, it is certainly 
matter for congratulation that in our present stage of ethical develop- 
ment, the discovery of how to create, if it has ever been made, 1s 
confined, to very few, for unless absolute chaos were to be the result, 
its employment would require a harmony of ideal and purpose from 
which at present human beings are very far removed. 


EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 
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GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


E A E E tell Report of 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discjpline has been 
ore the public for some time, and the evidence taken by the 
Commissioners has been subsequently issued; while, in accordance 
with their recommendation, Letters of Business have been sent to the 
Houses of Convocation authorising them to deal with certam matters 
upon which the Commission has made a pronouncement Before we , 
go any further, it will be well to bear in mind that the Report itself is 
unanimous, a feature almost unique in the life-story of such composite 
bodies. In this case the Commission, appointed two years ago, was 
representative of the different schools of thought within the Church 
of England, except extremists and irreconcilables either way, and 
except, perhaps, the Broad Church school of thonght Any 
‘conclusions at which such a select body of Anglican Churchmen, 
clerical and lay, have arrived are, consequently, of weight and call 
for respectful and serious attention, not only on the part of the Church, 
‘but also of the State, of which the Church is still the legally-recognised 
heavenly aspect. 

Before, however, we consider in any detail the general conclusions 
and recommendations on which the Commissioners are agreed, it will 
‘be necessary to endeavour to understand the historical position which 
the Church of England holds in the religious world, for otherwise we 
shall be liable, as mdividuals, to run our train of ideas, not to say 
judgments, off the metals. We must go back to the inception of the 
Elizabethan settlement rightly to understand the condition of affairs: 
Tbe present writer has been engaged in research into original 
documents and ecclesiastical literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries for some years past, and the outline herewith given is 
the result of an honest attempt to follow the lines of historical evidence 
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as altogether independent of either his own or his readers’ theological 
standpoint or personal views of what the Established Church of the 
country ought to be in matters of doctrine and ritual. The aim is 
historical and not controversial. 

Our blackboard lesson of the state of religious parties in the time 
of Elizabeth works out as follows :— 


Catholics. 
| 
Pope-Catholics. Protestant-Catholics. 
Non Catholics. 
N TEE E N Separatists. 


All parties, except the Separatists, were agreed that there could only 
be one Church of, and in, the realm of England. The question in 
connection with the Reformation Movement was, what form it should 
take. I have advisedly employed the terms “Pope-Catholics” and 
“Protestant-Catholics,” because the greatest impediment in the way 
of a correct understanding of ths religious situation in England has 
proceeded from the use of such loosely-defined and differently 
distributed terms as “Catholic,” “Roman,” and “Protestant.” Both 
families of Catholics held to the continuity of the pre-Reformation and 
post-Reformation Church until the launching of the Papal Bull in 1571. 
Up to that date both parties frequented the established public worship, 
and it was not till then that the Pope-Catholics finally separated them- 
selves from the communion of the National Church of England, and 
henceforth became known as Popish recusants. At the first they 
had been allowed to have the Latin Mass in private, provided they 
put in an appearance at their parish churches. The growing hostility 
of Rome, however, led to counter-measures on the part of the Queen’s 
Government. As Sir Edward Coke says: “There were no recusants 
“in England; all came to Church (however Popishly inclined or 
“persuaded in most points), to the same Divine service we now use ”— 
t.e, the English Prayer Book of Elizabeth The final cause of 
separation was the refusal of the Queen to acknowledge Papal 
supremacy, jurisdiction and Government, as fhe one and only source 
of the Catholic religion. There is good reason for believing that, had 
she done so, the Pope, instead of offermg the English throne first to 
Philip of Spain and then to the unfortunate Mary of Scotland, 
would not only have supported Elizabeth, but also have accepted the ` 
Book of Common Prayer, as it was then enforced under the 
Ehzabethan Act of Uniformity. The religious test required was, 
“No Papist, no Catholic.” We cannot doubt also that the Marian 
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additional test of subscription to the following Articles (confirmed by- 
the Bishops on the accession of Elizabeth) would have been 


revived :— 


(1) That the natural Body and Blood of Christ is present in 
the Sacrament of the Altar ; 

(2) That no other substance remains there after consecration ; 

(3) That in the Mass is the lively sacrifice of the Church for the 
dead and the lrving. 


It was the “whip with the six thongs,” in brief, of the Queen’s late 
royal Father; but with the Pope thrown in. “God,” declared Pope 
Pius V. in launching the Bull Reguans in Excelsis, “that reigneth on 
“high, to whom is given all power in heaven and in earth, has 
“committed the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, out of which 
“there is no salvation, to me alone upon earth . . . to be governed in the 
“fulness of power.” Hence it followed that any body of Christians 
which refused to acknowledge this highest of all ecclesiastical claims, 
put itself thereby outside the pale of the one true and saving religion 
and became heretical and schismatical. 

We come to the other family of Catholics, namely, that of the 
Protestant-Catholics. Soon after Queen Elizabeth ascended the 
throne she saw that no united kingdom, of which the Church was the 
heavenly and religious aspect, could be built upon the foundation of 
her late royal sisters ultramontane Pope-Catholicism; that, if the 
Ecclesia Anglicana was to continue to serve its national purpose and 
at the same time maintain the lines of continuity, it must take up a 
Protestant-Catholic position; that is, a non-Ronian and non-Papal. 
Accordingly; to the distinguishing “notes” of “Apostolic” and 
“Catholic” she proceeded to write, in letters that became larger and 
clearer as historic time went on, the additional “notes ” of “Reformed ” 
and *Protestant.” By the former was implied not so much a forward 
movement as a backward; “the restoring of that Church which hath 
“been, not the building of that which hath not been”; while by the 
latter, as applied within the National Church, was signified the neces- 
sary attitude, taken for self-preservation’s sake, against the absorbing 
claims of the Pope-Catholics, or Papists, to alone form the Church. 
It was more than a protest against Roman doctrine or ceremony, as 
such; it was a taking up arms against being un-churched. For it 
was, indeed, a life and death struggle for existence. 

There yet remained a third religious party, that of the Non- 
Catholics) It consisted in large measure of the returned Marian exiles. 
With these (who for the most part had not used the English liturgy 
while on the Continent) there was a strong forward tendency under 
the influence of Calvin—“the Pope of Geneva” as he came to be 
called—differing alike from the ecclesiastical pattern of either Rome or 
Canterbury. They had no desire for Episcopal Government, as it was 
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then understood, and leaned towards the establishment of a Presby- 
terian form of religion in England, as in Scotland. They afterwards 
became known as the Puritan party. At the first they had no idea of 
‘going beyond being Non-conforming members of the one National 
Church. Together with the other two parties, they, too, held that unity 
of religion was essential to the public safety. “One State, one 
“Church” was the ecclesiastical policy of all alike. Differences only 
began with the type and the pattern. Hence, again, to all alike, 
toleration, as we have come to understand it, was equally abhorrent. 

The Queen’s position was encompassed on all sides with difficulty 
and danger; a single false step in policy and it would have been 
imperiled beyond recovery. In taking up the Protestant-Catholic 
position, she forged a two-edged sword which could be turned against 
either the attempted incursions of Rome or those of Geneva. It was 
a central position ; “that connection of the old religion which separates 
“the Britons equally from the Roman Catholics, and from the other 
“communians who have renounced the domination of the Pope” 
(Mosherm) Queen Elizabeth proved herself, with all her faults (and 
they were not a few in ecclesiastical matters), a true nursing-mother, 
according to her lights, to the Church of the réalm, and such a past 
mistress of Statecraft that even the old Duchess of Guese, a most 
unfriendly person, was heard to say that the English Queen was “a 
“most happy and most glorious woman.” 

Turning to matters of doctrine, ritual and ceremonial, Elizabeth and 
her advisers sought by the passing of the third Act of Uniformity to 
re-establish the Second Prayer Book of Edward VL, and something 
more, this book being the farthest point-yet reached of recession from 
the old order. In the Queen’s Book the minister was directed to stand 
again in the choir, while the chancels were to remain as they had done 
in times past. At the same time in the Order of the Holy Communion 
the words used in the First Book of Edward at the delivery of the 
Elements were re-inserted. This was most significant. The change 
had been made in King Edward’s Second Book in order to shut out 
the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence; -the re-insertion was 
intended to include the same. With like significance the so-called 
“black rubric,” touching kneeling at the reception, was now omitted, 
as it denied any “real and essential Presence.” Looking in the same 
direction and most important of all, as being a bone of religious 
contention ever since, was the enactment of the famous Ornaments 
Rubric in the place of the forbidding rubric of the Second Book: 
“That the Minister, at the time of the Communion, and at all other 
“times in his ministration, shall use such ornaments in the Church, as 
“were in use by the authority of Parliament in the second year of the 
“reign of King Edward VL, according to the Act of Parliament set. 
“forth in the beginning of this Book."* (The 3rd Act of Uniformity.) 


* Brit Mus, Lassd. MS. 120, printed in Strype, Annals I. iv., p. and Cla 
Eliz. Liturgies, xiv - are a 
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As to the meaning of this order, it must be remembered that most , 
of the dispute which has arisen owes its source to the controversy 
as to whether, in the opinion of the controversialist, the ministers of 
the English Church should use such ornaments or not Our present 
purpose is purely historical, and, as’ such, 13 not concerned with “ pure” 
or “corrupt” doctrines, or with the various and varying decisions of 
the Privy Council: The Act of the First Year of Elizabeth, adds the 
qualifying words, “until other orders be taken by the Queen,” which, 

“other orders were never made; and therefore, legally, the ornaments 

“of ministers in performing divine service are the same now as they 

“were in the znd of Edward VL” (A. J. Stephens, Book of Common 
Prayer, Vol L, p. 39, 1849). . Much misuse has been made of the 
Advertisements which Archbishop Parker issued in 1566 on his own’ 
authority, with the approval, but not formal authorisation, of the 
Queen, i in which (owing to present distress) a minimum of observance 
in ritual and ceremonial was attempted to be enforced, anything 
further being at the time out of the question. If, indeed, these 
Advertisements were issued by the Queen’s authority, it would make 
no real difference. Their force would have ceased at the Queen's. 
death, unless re-enacted by her successor, of which there is no 
evidence. All that was meant was the enforcement of some sort of 
uniformity on the part of the minister’s dress in the face of a growing 
body of Puritan feeling. Elizabeth, in going back to the and year of 
Edward VL, was, so far as she could, safeguarding the future and 
keeping the way open for an ultimate revival of Protestant- 
Catholic ritual and ceremonial when the feelings caused by her late 
sister's acts had been softened by time. And it is noteworthy that 
the Queen carried out, so far as she could, the Ornaments Rubric in 
the “use” of the Chapel Royal, as also did Lord Treasurer Burleigh 
and others of the Reformed Faith. As throwing a light upon the 
‘Patker Advertisements and as showing that the “use” and ritual 
varied still more in Queen Elizabeth’s day than even at the present 
time, a return headed “Varieties in the Church (Ceci MSS, Feb. 14, 
“1564), is herewith cited :— 

“Service and Prayer—Some say the service and prayers in the 

“chancel; others in the body of the church. Some say the same in a 
“seat made in the church; some in the pulpit, with their faces to the 
“people. Some keep precisely the order of the book; others inter- 

“meddle Psalms in metre. Some say with a surplice ; others without 

“a surplice. 

“Table—tThe table standeth in the body of the church in some 
“places ; in others it standeth in the chancel In some places the table 
“standeth altarwise, distant from the wall a yard. In some others in 

“the midst of the chancel, north and south. In some places the table 
“ig joined ; in others it standeth upoh tressels. In some the table hath 
“a carpet; in others it hath none. 
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“Administration of the Communion—Some with surplice and 
“cope; some with surplice alone; others with none. Some with 
“ chalice, some with a Communion cup [?]; others with a common cup. 
“Some with unleavened bread; some with leavened. 

“Receiving—Some receive kneeling; others standing; others 

“sitting.” 

These varieties were by no means matters of indifference. The 
controversy about vestments, for instance, which has continued down 
to our own. time, was not about habits and garments in themselves, 
but the stone of stumbling lay in their past history and association—in 
that which, to the objectors, they represented. 

But to return to the Ornaments Rubric: -It has been asserted 
recently by the Editors of “The Statutory Prayer Book,” that the 
words “be in use” of the Elizabéthan Act of Uniformity have no 
further meaning than the previous words, “shall be retained” It 
would be sufficient to reply that historically it might have been so, but 
was not. There is no evidence that the churchwardens, ‘as custodians, 
took charge of the ornaments, or that Commissioners of the Crown ever 
went on circuit and sold or destroyed the ornaments which the Queen’s 
Prayer Book, as we have seen, directed that “the minister at the time 
“of Communion and at all other times in his ministration shall use” 
In the face of this leading ritual direction placed in the forefront of 
the Book such a contention as the above is a perversion of plain words. 
But if any reader still has his doubts, it may further be pointed out 
that one of the items handed in for the consideration of the famous 
Committee of Religion of the Lords, sitting in 1641—nearly a 
hundred years later—ran as follows: “To meet the rubric, where all 
“vestments in the time of Divine Service are now commanded which 
“were used 2 Edw. VI.” Once more, at the Savoy Conference 
objection was taken by the Presbyterian members to the Ornaments 
Rubric, as directing distinctively Eucharistic vestments to be wort. 
However much the direction was neglected, it was reserved for the 
ingenuity of the nineteenth century to discover that the rubric ordered 
no usage at all 

It cannot be wondered, then, that the non-Catholic Protestant party 
(the Puritan) disliked the Queen’s Prayer Book, spoke and wrote of 
it in language having reference to “Babylon” and “Egypt” and “mass 
“garments,” while the more moderate declared that: “This Book of 
“Prayer is filled with many absurdities (to Say no worse of them) and 
“silly superfluities, and seems entirely to be composed after the model 
“and manner of the Papists, the grosser superstitions, however, being 
“taken away.” (Zurich Letters) They only remained so long as 
they did in the National Church, in the hope of ultimately cutting the 
moorings of the ship, that they might take her into dock, alter her 
lines and refit her on a new system. 

We see, clearly, that under the Elizabethan settiement of religion 
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the National Church occupied a central position between two wings, 
as it were. And it was for the maintenance of this position that the 
whole powers of the Crown were set in motion. As time went on the 
differences between the Protestant-Catholics and the Protestants 
widened, till in the second half of the régime of the Stuart kings the 
climax was reached under the intolerable strain of the Laudian 
Church policy of “thorough.” The coercive powers of the State were 
called in to secure the maximum, instead of the minimum, of 
uniformity. The stvord of Constantine came to the help of that of St 
Peter. ‘The full penalties for offences against the Act of Uniformity 
-were rigidly enforced, But the time was not ripe, and the inevitable 
result followed. For years the Episcopal Church of Elizabeth ceased 
to be the established national religion, being, for the time, replaced, 
first, by the Presbyterian system, then by the “Broad Church” of 
Cromwell Stil, it is necessary to bear in mind that the true 
Protestant aspect as well as the true Catholic had not been overlooked. 
I have before me a copy of “The Faith, Doctrine, and Religion, 
“Professed and Protected in the Realm of England, Expressed m 
“Thirty-nine Articles... . The said Articles analysed into Proposi- 
“tions and the Propositions proved to be agreeable to the written Word 
“of God, and to the extant Confessions of all the Neighbour Churches 
“Christianly Reformed”; while the short title of the book is “The 
“Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England,” and the writer is the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Rogers, Chaplain to Archbishop Bancroft. Frequent 
editions appeared between 1607 and 1691. It seems to have been 
largely used, as an authoritative exposition of Church doctrine, by the 
rank and file of the clergy. The author is very strong against the 
Roman presentment of doctrine. With the Restoration of the King 
came the setting up again of the Elizabethan settlement on lines more 
closely drawn. The Ornaments Rubric was re-enacted and prominently 
placed, as the binge on which other rubrics turned, on a separate page 
` opposite the opening service in the Book of Common Prayer of 1662 
Uniformity under civil coercion was again the order of the day. The 
existing Act of Uniformity was hurried through the new Parliament ; 
Conventicle, Five Mile and Corporation Acts were brought in. Since 
then, though an attempt at wider comprehensiveness was made at the 
time of the Revolution (1688) by the new Latitudmarian or Broad 
Church party, the Prayer Book of 1662 has not been amended, though 
under Toleration Acts the penalties for other “uses” have been 
withdrawn. It has consequently been tacitly admitted that the Church 
was no longer de facto National 
- There remains a brief consideration of the principal recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Disciplme to restore 
discipline and to help us to settle our differences. The same 
three religious parties remain in the State, and m addition there are’ 
now three clearly-defined and widely separated parties within the 
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conforming membership of the Church of England itself—the High, 
the Broad, and the Low. We are still under the Elizabethan settle- 
ment of religion as reaffirmed in 1662, and the enforcement of 
discipline is the question of the hour, for that settlement, over three 
hundred years after its enactment, still remains only partially carned 
out. . In tuming to the conclusions and recommendations of the 
Commissioners, we have to consider them from the established aspect 
_ of the Church of England, as in the eye of the law and by law the 
National Religion of the Christian State of England) Yet we find 
ourselves face to face, in the religious outlook, with other Christian 
churches and bodies, which have, of late years, manifested rapid 
development. The idea that there can only be one Church of the 
realm, which obtained in the age of Elizabeth, the Commonwealth, and 
the Stuarts, seems gone. In the union of Church and State one of the 
contracting parties, the State, has largely ceased to carry out the 
terms of the agreement. Other Christian Churches are no longer 
penalised; they are protected by the law; while the law no longer 
protects the National Church against the existence of these other 
claimants for membership of Christ’s body. In other words, results 
show a long failure of all attempts to enforce Acts of. Uniformity in a 
system which stands midway between Rome and Geneva. There is at 
work a strong and growing tendency to break away on either side 
from the mean between the two. And this only means that 
the ~Protestant-Catholic . position of the Elizabethan natonal 
settlement of religion, under which we still live, is breaking 
down, is being undermined. The late Archbishop Benson—no 
mean authority—in perhaps the most noteworthy of his charges 
laid it down that the National Church of England was Apostolic and 
Catholic, Reformed and Protestant. Such are the standards by which 
both doctrine and ritual, that is educative of doctrine, have to be tried. 
Now, among the practices which the Royal Commission has: 
unanimously condemned, as breaches of the ecclesiastical discipline of 
the Church of England of a grave nature, no longer to be tolerated 
but, if necessary, to be put down by law, if milder treatment at the 
hands of the bishops is of no avail, are the following :— 


“The interpolation of the prayers and ceremonies belonging to 
“the Canon of the Mass. 


“The use of the words ‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ accompanied 
“by the exhibition of a consecrated wafer or bread. 


“Reservation of the Sacrament under conditions which lead to 
“its adoration. 


“Mass of the Pree-sanctified. 
“Corpus Christi processions with the Sacrament 
“Benediction with the Sacrament. 
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“Celebration of the Holy Eucharist with the intent that there 
“shall be no communicant except the celebrant. 
“Hymns, prayers, and devotions involving invocation of or 
` confession to the Blessed Virgin Mary or the Saints* | 
“The observance of the festivals of the Assumption of the 
“Blessed Virgin Mary, and of the Sacred Heart. 


“The veneration of images and roods.” 


To this list must be added “any observance of All Souls’ Day or of 
“the Festival of Corpus Christi which inculcates or implies ‘the 
“‘ Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory’ or Transubstantiation.’ ® 
Tried by the test of the Protestant-Catholic position of the post- 
Reformation Church, of the Eliazbethan settlement, and of the Book of 
Common Prayer and’ Articles of Religion, there should be no question 
that these practices are inconsistent with that position. It is true- 
that the Commission was not appointed to inquire directly into 
questions of doctrine, but into the alleged prevalence of breaches or 
neglect of the Laws relating to the conduct of Divine Service in the 
Church of England and to the ommaments and fittings of churches ; yet 
both breaches and neglect are in so many cases connected with 
doctrines, and result from doctrines, that the link cannot be severed. 
It is, also, unquestionable that these practices are more extensive 
than is known to the bishops, as rulers of the Church. It is readily to 
be understood that the bishops would not in all cases be desirous of 
having precise knowledge of these things, not wishing, if it could be 
' avoided, to disturb incumbents who were doing most whole-hearted 
` and zealous work for the Church and the Church’s Divine Head. . At 
the same time.the Commissioners place on record their conviction 
“that the evidence gives no justification for any doubt that in- the large 
“majority of parishes the work ‘of the Church is being quietly and 
“diligently performed by clergy who are entirely loyal to the principles 
“of the English Reformation as expressed in the Book of Common 
“Prayer.” It is obvious, however, that a growing number follow the 
lead of Lord Halifax and repudiate the principles and teaching of the 
Elizabethan Reformed settlement. ‘In doing this they have forsaken 
the position held by the Anglo-Catholic Caroliné divines. They not 
only strike out the “note,” or characteristic, of “Protestant,” but also 
that of “Anglo.” Forgetting that they have been ordained ministers 
to serve in the National Protestant-Catholic Church of England, they 
- own adhesion and obedience only to a Catholic Church which has no 
foundation other than of their own creation. Not content with a 
Catholicism, real or supposed, of the first six centuries, they design a 
* The recent action taken by the two Archbishops and other Bishops with 


reference to the use in ther respective dioceses of the new English Hymnal”, as 
containing hymns teaching such invocation of the Saints, is evidence on this point. 
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Church all their own, taking, it is true, a few bones out of the early 
Christian centuries to give their erection an appearance of antiquity ; 
but for the most part they take their material out of the unreformed 
Church of the late Middle Ages, and would largely bring us back to 
that bondage, to a load of mechanical medieval ritual and ceremonial 
from which the Reformation freed us. It is again a case, only on the 
other side, of cutting the moorings of the ship that her lmes may be 
altered and that she be refitted on another system. Much ceremonial 
and ritual was a necessity in the time before the vast masses of the 
laity could read, before the introduction of the printing press, when 
divine service was itself conducted in a tongue “not understanded of 
“the people.” Then more or less elaborate spectacular worship was the 
only possible. But the Living Church is of the twentieth century and 
not of the sixteenth; a self-evident fact which seems often over- 
looked Besides, in the introduction of foreign elements, whether 
Roman or otherwise, an attempt is being made to un-English and un- 
nationalise that English National Church which, in the language of the 
Thirty-fourth Article of Religion, “has authority to ordain, charge and 
“abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained only by man’s 
“authority.” 

On the Protestant side, on the other hand, it is well to remember 
that the Ornaments Rubric still stands in its place in the forefront of 
the Prayer Book, and that it is legitimate for the plain man to affirm 
that it covers the ornaments in use in the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI Long custom had allowed the rubric to fall into disuse. 
But if those who, from grounds either of conscience or expediency, do 
not carry it out in their public ministrations are not forced mto 
compliance, neither should those who put the rubric into operation be 
forced to discontinue compliance. 

There are three schools of thought within the Church of England. 
History, as has been shown, has taught the lesson that comprehensive- 
ness and strict uniformity in methods of public worship will not he 
down together. The task of bringing about uniformity.as at present 
demanded by the strict letter of the law is an impossible one. Small 
wonder that the Commissioners have come to the general conclusion, 
that not only has the machinery for discipline broken down, but that 
“THE LAW OF PUBLIC WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IS 
“TOO NARROW FOR THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE PRESENT 
“GENERATION.” 

Hence, the recommendation that Letters of Business should be 
issued to the Houses of Convocation to consider the preparation of a 
new Omaments Rubric and to secure by modification of existing laws 
“the greater elasticity which a reasonable recognition of the compre- 
“hensiveness of the Church of England and its present needs seems to 
“demand.” This is the only possible outcome of a uniformity 
impossible of attainment. Many clauses in the Uniformity Acts of 
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1559 and 16601 have already gone by the board, owing tothe operation 
of subsequent measures of toleration; its remaining clauses must no 
longer restrain with non-elastic bands the healthy growth and develop- 
ment of the present time. The important, not to say vital, question 
is: How far the relaxed bands shall be made to stretch? What shall 
be the extent of varieties permissible? Where does legitimate 
freedom end and licence begin? In the matter of additional services 
the Commissioners would vest the Archbishop and bishops collectively 
with authorisation within prescribed limits. In the matter of additional 
services and additions to existing services, it is well to remember that 
all extempore prayer, even before the sermon, was forbidden by Laud 
on political more than on ecclesiastical grounds, and that such public 
offering of prayer has about it the sanction of. ‘antiquity. ` When it 
comes to a matter of enforcement of discipline, seeing the difficulty of 
getting the authority of the Privy Council generally accepted, the 
Commissioners fell in with the recommendations of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission of 1883, with the exception of hearings before the 
Court of Final Appeal In cases which touch controversial questions 
of doctrine in use which do not appear governed by the plain language 
of documents having the force of Acts of Parliament, the matter is to 
be referred to an assembly of archbishops and bishops of both 
Provinces, and their decision is to be binding on the Court. Again, so 
far as the Church Discipline Act (1840) is concerned, the Episcopal 
veto is to be abolished, while the ill-fated Public Worship Regulation 
Act (1874) is repealed. Yet further, a bishop should be empowered, 
after due opportunity for hearmg the persons concerned, to order the 
removal of ornaments, etc, for which no faculty has been obtained. 
Episcopal and Archidiaconal visitations and Rural Decanal inspections 
of churches should be made more thorough and effective ; while, lastly, 
for the purposes of effective supervision and administration many more 
dioceses should be created by Order in Council without the necessity 
for separate Acts of Parliament for every new diocese. With the 
purpose which the Commissioners have at heart in all these recom- 
mendations, all sober-minded Churchmen who are not extremists would 
be agreed. Whatever we may individually think of the relations 
between Church and State, such purpose is to the good. It is when 
we turn to the suggested means that many will part company. 

Letters of Business, as recommended, have been granted, the 
Government reserving freedom of action for itself; and well it 
may. The work isto be intrusted to the Convocations—bodies Which, 
as at present constituted, most inadequately represent the clergy, and 
the laity not at all, though it is presumed that the permissive Houses 
of Laymen should be taken into counsel The Representative Church . 
Council, over the inauguration of which such a flourish of trumpets was 
made, is left out in the cold. These questions that have come before 
us touch to the quick the clergy—the rank and file Yet if, for 
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example, in the Convocation of Canterbury the number of representa- 
tives elected by the clergy were raised from the under 50 to 
118, they would, even then, after being more than doubled, only 
exceed the number of ez-officio members and cathedral proctors by 
one. The laity have no recognised position at all in the government 
and rule of the Church, such as, for instance, they have had in the 
Church of Ireland ever since its disestablishment and in the Colonial 
Churches. These questions directly affect the laity. „Are they 
to have no assured voice and vote in recommending remedial measures 
to Parliament? 

Again, largely increased powers are to be given to the bishops, and 
they are to be greatly multiplied, as though they were the sole 
depository of rule and government ın the Church. 

It has been shown how much of the Reformation Movement of the 
sixteenth century, which resulted in the Elizabethan settlement, was 
a reversion to early and onginal types. In the matter of the position 
of bishops, however, the appeal to antiquity was only partially made 
and imperfectly carried into practice. At the commencement of the 
settlement the Episcopal Order was retained as conducive to good 
government and order in the Church; later on, as an essential mark 
of a true Church. Recent research appears to show that the office 
of bishop, or overseer, was a development, as need arose, from the 
Order of Presbyters. Now in the post-Reformation Church the 
position of Presbyters has been overlooked. It is far inferior to what 
- it was in pre-Reformation times. And it is to be feared that this 
further extension of powers to the bishops, fer se, may not only prove 
unsatisfactory to the nation at large, but may play into the 
hands of an extreme set of Churchmen who hold that to the Episcopal 
Order has been exclusively committed all powers of jurisdiction and 
` ordination in the Church of Christ 

The increase of the Episcopate in England is in agreement 
with ancient precedent. Thorndike, the most learned of the 
Anglo-Catholic Fathers, who ın his magnum opus, “An Epilogue to 
“the Tragedy of the Church of England,” passed in deliberate review 
the whole position and practice of the Church, points out that the 
rule of the Catholic Church is, “that every city, with the territory 
“thereof, be the seat and the content of the Church”; that, m 
accordance with this rule, the churches—that is, the Dioceses of 
England—“had been constituted and distinguished upon the occasion 
“of the sovereignties”; and that similarly, when a further division 
was made into counties, “the general rule of the Church would have 
“required another course to have been observed.” “For,” he continues 
his argument, “had the head town of every county been made the seat 
“of a Church containing that county, no man... will deny, that the 
“division so made would have been more correspondent to the 
“primitive form, tending to the unity of the whole.” With this agreed 
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Archbishop Ussher’s scheme for a “moderate episcopy,” which was 
accepted by King Charles I., Churchmen generally’ (with the excep- ` 
tion of the extreme party which followed the lead of Laud), and the 
Presbyterians of his day. But the scheme was one for the 
“Reduction of Episcopacy unto the form of Synodical Government,” 
as received in the Ancient Church. The bishops must not rule in 
their own person as so many popes. If there was a divine right of 
bishops there was an equally divine right of Presbyters.) “I have 
Showed,” writes Thorndike in support, “that the power of every 
“respective Church was deposited by the Apostles with the respective 
“bishops and Presbyters ; and that, therefore, in the ages next to the 
“Apostles the advice and consent of the Presbyters did concur with | 
“the bishop in ordering ecclesiastical matters.” (Right of the Church 
in a Christian State, Brewer's Ed, pp. 105-6.) Ussher; again, shows 
that the bishop is the centre of the ecclesiastical polity, but it must 
be the bishop in Council with the Eldérs, or Presbyters, to whom has 
been committed Church government.and jurisdiction both in matters 
of doctrine and discipline. Once more, according to ancient Councils 
the bishop might hear no man’s cause without the presence of the 
clergy, otherwise the sentence would be void. Indeed, we read of 
cases in which the decision of the bishop alone has been held to be 
invalid and the sentence he had passed quashed. “Every Pastor,” 
continues Ussher, “hath a right to rule the Church (from whence the 
“name of Rector also was given at first unto him), and to administer 
“the discipline of Christ, as well as to dispense the Doctrine and. 
“Sacraments.” .To all this, also, the Presbyterians, with Baxter, at the 
Savoy Conference were agreed. The appeal to antiquity is further 
supported by Calvin, who in his Institutes cites Jerome as declaring, - 
that “as the presbyters know that according to the custom of the. 
“Church they are subject to the bishop who presides over them; so 
“let the bishops know that their superiority to the presbyters is more 
“from custom than from the appointment of the Lord, and they ought 
“to unite together in the government of the Church.” (Institutes, 
Bk. iv., Chap. iv.) But this is not enough in any true Synodical form 
of Govemment: to the Presbyters must be added the laity, as, 
for example, in the Church of Ireland and as in the Church of 
Australia. In the latter the laity have a,veto in matters of 
doctrine, a power upheld and approved of, as working for the 
edification of the Church, by the late Bishop of Manchester, ` Dr. 
Moorhouse, who had been Bishop of Melbourne. The laity also have 
a jus divinum. “The real truth is, that the Church’s privilege 
“and authority belong to the whole body, whoever ntay be their 
“immediate recipients-and executors; and whoever maintains them, 
“whether he be lay or clerical, maintains his own rights and his own 
“patrimony.” (Hook, CAxrch Dictionary, Laymen.) This is some, 
thing very different from the autocratic powers the Commissioners 
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desire to thrust upon the bishops. The lost Balance of power must 
be restored. Methods of Imperial Government are out of date in 
Church as well as State. We live in democratic days. More bishops? 
Certainly, the need is great; the greater need, too, that the bishops 
carry out in matters of Church government and discipline the golden 
rule of St Cyprian to do nothing “without the Council of Presbyters 
“and the consent of the laity.” The recommendations of the 
Commissioners go neither far enough nor deep enough. The time for 
palliatives is past. The National Church, if she is in any way to keep 
her place, requires overhauling from top to bottom. With or without 
establishment, she must have autonomy. The hand of the reformer 
must be busy bringing her equipment up to present needs and 
requirements, that her work in the cause of humanity in Christ be not 
hmdered. 

Must it be Calvin, and not Christ ? 

Must it be Athanasian creeds, 

Or holy water, books, and beads? 

Must struggling souls remain content 

With councils and decrees of Trent ? 

And can it be enough for these 

The Christian Church the year embalms 

With evergreens and boughs of palms, 

And fills the air with litanies r 
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YIDDISH LITERATURE -AND DRAMA. 


HE synagogal authorities of a little egies in Poland, in gearch 
of a suitable Casan or officiating minister, received from 
the Parnas (pastor or warden) of a neighbouring town a testimonial 
concerning a certain candidate that he was “like Moses, Maimonides, 
“and Goethe.” The candidate was elected on the strength of such 
a recommendation unanimously, but proved to be dull, ignorant and 
incapable. The Parnas defended him by declaring him like Moses 
since he was slow of speech, like Maimonides since he knew no 
German, and like Goethe since he knew no Hebrew. It is generally 
admitted that Goethe knew no Hebrew, but it has been also recorded 
of him that he did his best to learn it in order that he might read 
and understand Yiddish, the mother-tongue and most familiar and 
dearly-loved language of some six millions of people dispersed in 
almost every part of the habitable world. 

Judzeo-German, ‘Jiidisch or Yiddish consists of a substratum of 
German modified by many additions of Hebrew and Slavic origin. 
Other accretions have grown upon it from time to time and from 
place to place. France, Italy, England, Spain, Roumania, Holland 
and America have all contributed to its present state and store. During 
the last two decades Yiddish has increased in stature year by year. 
Poets and prose writers have amplified and enriched it by words 
adopted from the various sub-dialects of Poland, from Lithuania, from 
Galicia, and from Bohemia) The Ghetto of the old German has 
admitted within its pale so many strangers that for all save those 
who have imbibed it with their mother’s milk, its literature, so widely 
distinct from that of other languages, seems, like America to 
Columbus, a new world. It is indeed a language without any linguistic 
norm. Its German is inflected often like its Hebrew, and its Hebrew 
like its German. It resembles the people who speak it. It lives and 
moves and has its being alone. 

It is, however, extensive and interesting. For the student of folk- 
lore it contains many legends gathered from the great diaspora. 
“Nowhere,” says Leo Wiener, ‘the learned, Professor of Slavic at 
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Harvard, “can such a variety of tales be found as in Judeeo-German,” 
but these tales are almost inaccessible in England and are chiefly to 
be met with in the little side streets of Wilna, Lemberg, Lublin and 
other places into which the English citizen rarely penetrates. It is 
invariably written in Hebrew characters. With few apologists and 
still fewer investigators this strange vernacular offers to the footsteps 
of the philologist an almost untrodden field. It is known in Russia 
as a “jargon,” but whether we understand this term of disparagement 
of rude and harsh language, or of confused unintelligible gibberish, 
it is in no way applicable to Yiddish. It were all one to denounce 
as jargon Hindustani and Turkish and Persian, because of their 
ornamental pargetory and rich brocade of Arabic And yet no less 
an authority than the erudite historian, Dr. H. Graetz, has spoken of 
Yiddish in his “History of the Jews” as a “verwildete sprache, 
“haessliche Gelalle, und lachen-erregende Kauderwelsch.” 

The “Baba-Buch,” perhaps the earliest specimen of Yiddish extant, 
forms one of the curiosities of Jewish literature. It is a translation 
or adaptation of an Italian version, the “Buovo d’Antona », of the 
Anglo-Roman romance “Sir Bevis of Hampton,” made by Elijah ben 
Asher the Levite in 1507. German women knew it as the “Bovo 
“Buch,” and this with a Yiddish translation of the Bible, of about 
the same time, then constituted their leading literary delight. Yiddish 
is also to be found sporadically in the “Responsa” of the Rabbis, 
before the end of the fifteenth century, but with these “Responsa ” 
the majority of readers were and are rarely concerned. The next popular 
Yiddish work in order of time, and perhaps of importance, is the 
“Maasebuch,” a collection of “Jewish Stories, or Talmudic, Rabbinic 
“and wonderful Legends,” written by a pious Lithuanian Jew in 
1602, This book, still widely and commonly read on Sabbaths and 
festivals, beseeches in its preface with earnest and pathetic insistence 
the “dear German women,” the “Jiebe leserinnen to buy it before it 
“passes into Bohemia, Russia and Poland and other lands when,” 
concludes this preface, “you will mourn to no purpose, and cry out, 
“Alas! why did I not purchase this book while it was yet in my 
“own land?” The dear German women are afterwards cautioned 
against reading such romances as “Dietrich of Bern,” and “Meister 
«Hildebrand? To these well-known works the “Bovo Buch,” which 
has been reprinted again and again up to the present day, might 
have been, but was not, added. The “Tseenah ureenah” of R Jacob. 
ben Isaac of Janowa, which also appeared early in the seventeenth 
century, and has passed into countless editions through the last three 
centuries, is still procurable in the purlieus of Aldgate. It is a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch evidently intended for family use. It 
is a great household favourite still among the Polish Jews m London, 
where its varied Sagas and grotesque legends while away for Jewish 
women, to whom it is known as the “Zenne-Renne,” many long 
winter nights. 
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An interesting example of Yiddish, in which a Talmudic fancy 
has served to embroider local fact, is afforded by the Lithuanian 
Solomon Jacob Abramovitch, more commonly known among Yiddish- 
speaking Jews as “Mendele Mocher Sforim,” in an “Abridged ‘Account 
“of the Wanderings of Benjamin the Third,” called by its Polish trans- 
lator, “The Jewish Don Quixote.” This story is a satirical picture 
of life m the small towns of Volhynia, and of what happened to its 
hero on his “travels far away under the mountains of darkness, and 
“how he saw and heard many fair and novel matters, which have 
“been declared in all the seventy tongues and now are published in 
“our .own tongue.” In this book, consisting of 96 octavo pages, 
published m Wilna in 1878, the author caricatures the actual leader 
of a geographical expedition into the Caucasus, by making him start 
in search of the famous river Sambation. He ends his journey 
ingloriously at the muddy stream ot the Gnilopyat, the river of that 
Jerusalem of Volhynia called Berdichev, with jts seven synagogues 
and fifty thousand Jews out of sixty thousand inhabitants. This town 
has lately, owing to its evil fortune, attracted popular attention from 
the world which it could well have continued to live without. 

_ The river Sambation, on the other side of which live the giant red 
Jews, being a river not generally known, deserves larger report. The 
“Talmud” has much to say about it, but other books, such as the 
Jerusalem “Targum of Jonathan,” say yet more. Judah and Benjamin 
are the chief sufferers of the diaspora, the other ten tribes live, as is ', 
well known, in Halak and Habor, by the river of Gozan, whither’ 
Shalmaneser carriéd them away. Now this river Gozan is the ` 
Sambation. It is no river of water, but of stones and sand It 
flows with such velocity, that according to Rabbi Gedaliah it would 
‘bear off a mountain of iron’ An added peculiarity, from which 
it derives its name, is that it ceases to flow on the Sabbath day: but 
it is then surrounded by fire. Eldad the- Danite, a merchant and 
traveller in the ninth century, says its breadth is over two hundred 
cubits—other writers are content with sixty—and that the seund of 
its current is as that of thunder or a storm at sea. It may be heard 
at a distance of a day’s journey. It is thus quite clear that they 
who would pass to the Beme-Mosheh, as Eldad calls its inhabitants, 
from the outside world cannot, neither can they pass to the outside 
‘world that would come from thence. The land of the Beme-Mosheh 
seems indeed a happy land. All its animals are clean; no child dies 
during the lifetime of its parents; none lock their doors at night ; all 
speak Hebrew and all breed silkworms ` 

A supplement to this history of Abramovitch is given by Joshua 
Meisach, a Russian Jew of marvellous literary fecundity, who on this 
occasion has apparently borrowed from Swift. Meisach tells in his 
“Nissim wenifloes,” or “Wonders and Marvels,” a tale of a tailor 

‘+ who succeeded by some miracle in crossing thé, Sambation on a 
Sabbath day. One of the Red Giants on his way to synagogue 
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seeing him, takes him for a new and interesting species of grasshopper, 
and places him carefully in his waistcoat pocket Dunng Kaddisk 
he is surprised by a loud Ames issuing from his fob. Matters are 
cleared up, and the tailor remains for a permanence with the Bene- 
Mosheh. The word Sambation has become part of the Yiddish tongue, 
and signifies a vulgar selfish dunderhead delighting in noise. The 
word Kaddishk, familiar to every Jew, however far he may have 
wandered away from his ancestral creed, the Kaddish alike of the 
creed of the orthodox, and of that of the modern faction of soi-disant 
“Propressivists”” or Maschilim, means that marvellously beautiful 
sympathetic and ancient prayer which is repeated on the anniversary 
of the death of either of his parents by every Hebrew. Its time- 
honoured use by the Jews supports and justifies in some degree the 
expression in the “Chozan” (iL 36) of Jehudah ben Hallevi, “Israel is 
“the heart of humanity,” or “Judah among the nations is as the 
“heart among the limbs.” It forms a golden link of filial piety 
between earth and heaven; and is the outcome of that yearning 
emotion which has possessed so many noble and loving natures of 
every place and of every time before it was crystallised by Dickens 
mto the prayer, “Lord, keep my memory green.” 

Other examples of Yiddish may be found in dramatic tales about 
the mysterious “Lamed-waw-niks, or Thirty-sixers,” well known to the 
Russian Jew. For every generation of men is blessed with three dozen 
of these secret saints, through whose piety the universe exists, without 
whom ruin had long ago fallen upon the whole world for the wicked. 
ness of the sons of men. These hidden fairies, the Penates or Kobolds 
of Jewry, upon whom the Shechinahk rests as on the golden Mercy seat, 
their acts and all that they did and do, forma very milky way of 
Yiddish dramatic legend. The “Talmud” explains their number, 
which is incorporated in their name. “Blessed are all they that wait 
“for Him,” says Isaiah (xxx. 18). “For Him” is numerically all one 
with thirty-six, and Hosea (x. 2) has written “Their heart is divided.” 
“Their heart” equals by Gematria seventy-two. Therefore half or 
three dozen of these saints exist in Palestine and half outside the Holy 
Land. 

Yiddish tales are published in plenty about Baal-shem-tob’ or (by 
Notarikon) Besht, who travelled over the waters of Wallachia by simply 
spreading his mantle on their marge, as the Indian in the “Arabian 
“Nights” crossed seas without ever falling into them on his Magic 
Horse. Besht it was who laid the foundation stones of Chasidism, 
properly perhaps a pantheistic conception of the Deity. i 

Lyric songs of simple pathos, telling in familiar style tales of child- 
hood, widowhood and love, songs of profound sadness and the darkest 
pessimism, songs of detestation of Russian military service, and of a 
preference for Rashi’s commentary on the Bible and the many super- 
‘commentaries on that illustrious exegete, songs of exploitation of the 
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credulity of the Chastdim, songs of poignant irony and sarcastic 
humour, cookery books, dream books, medicine books, arithmetics, 
letter-writers (polite) and moral treatises, nay even sermons have 
appeared 1 in Yiddish, and are still sold in’ large quantities and for small 
prices at Lemburg and elsewhere. Missioners have availed themselves 
of its aid, their holy Christian seed has been scattered broadcast from 
out a Yiddish seed sheet, and though they have reaped perhaps but a 
poor religious harvest, their toil has yet been rewarded with fruit of 
another kind. The famous Maimonides or Rambam has met with a 
strange fate. He shares in Yiddish brochures the lot of Virgil in 
medizval lore. The Hebrew philosopher has been transmuted into a 
miracle-monger, as the Augustine poet into a magician. There is 
nothing of Rambam in these pamphlets which has not suffered a 

“change into something rich and strange” like that which, according 
to the song of Ariel, befell Ferdinand’s father on in Shakespeare's 
“Tempest.” 

When—it is written at the conclusion of the ninth chapter of the 
first tractate of the “Jerusalem Talmud ”—God looks upon the earth 
and beholds the building of circuses and theatres, while the sanctuary 
ee re ter ee ee re ee 
annihilate it, and the earth trembles. \ 

Not only is the Drama prohibited by the “Talmud ” to the ae 
Jew, as mdeed it is by Tertullian to the orthodox Christian, but it is 
also forbidden a man to listen to a girl singing. The text in 
Deuteronomy, “Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and cursed 
“shalt thou be when thou goest out,” according to the interpretation 
of the *Targum” refers exclusively to the theatre and the circus. 
There is a decision of Samuel Aboab, a Venetian Rabbi who died - 
some two centuries ago, in which he tells of the divine displeasure at 
the establishment of a theatre in Venice “in the camp of the Hebrews, 
“where,” says the Rabbi, “men, women and children gather together 
“to hear the words of mockery and folly of the mouth, and the modest 
“daughters ‘of Israel consort with the petulant transgressors of the. 
“Mosaic law.” But Aboab was a man of rigid manners, and an 
ascetic pietist. In spite of the prohibition of the * Talmud,” and many 
other Rabbis besides Aboab, it was of ancient use to represent in the 
season of Purim certain comedies in which the license of the 
“Saturnalia ” was revived and the sober Jew ran riot as in a Hebrew 
carnival In utter disregard of that Mosaic injunction, “The woman 

“shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a man 

“put on a woman’s garments, for all that do so are abomination unto 
“the Lord,” which so disquieted the excellent Puritan Prynne, men 
went about publicly in women’s attire, and performed the leading 
lady’s part on the stage in suitable apparel In the “Sale of Joseph,” 
a drama composed by Beerman of Lemburg, and represented by 
Judzo-German actors in the house of Rabbi ULff (Wolff), early in the 
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eighteenth century, at Frankfort, Zelicha, the wife of the Pasha 
Potiphar, was played by a student of Prague dressed in women’s 
garments Some of the actors in this piece afterwards brought it to 
Metz in Lorraine, and acted it there, just as might be done by a 
touring or travelling company of the present time. But, since, shortly 
after its representation, the rate of mortality suddenly ascended in 
that town, the increase of deaths was by the more pious Jews, bearing 
in mind that nothing ought to be added to the Sacred Law, regarded 
in the hght of a divine judgment. In the particular play of the 
“Sale of Joseph” an addition was made to the original story, on which 
the author is hardly to be congratulated, though it doubtless increased 
among the “groundlings” the reputation of his work. Shortly after 
the entrance of the wolf, the “evil beast,” which Jacob supposes had 
devoured his son, a pickle-herring, so-called, in grotesque raiment, 
appears and gives an account of his master, the court-butcher, or, as 
that dignitary would probably title himself now, purveyor, attended 
by all the usual circumstances of servile duplicity and circumforaneous 
wit. It is he who afterwards mstructs Zelicha in that idle tale, which 
she. tells to her lord, of the Hebrew servant coming in to’ her to 
mock her The “Sale of Joseph” has been much modified, in the 
revolution of the years, since its publication in the house of Rabbi. 
“Ulff” at Frankfort. Perhaps the best, as it seems the latest, copy of 
this comedy is by the Russian poet Eliakum Zunser, born, says the 
“Jewish Encyclopedia,” in 1845. Zunser has been bold enough 
to interfere with the pickle-herring or Badchen, or Marshallik (a 
derivative, perhaps, from the old German Marschalk), a buffoon and 
Lord of Misrule, dating back from the later Middle Ages. The 
erudite and rigidly-orthodox J. C. Bacharach has defined this dramatic 
droll as a man “playing the fool in order to excite laughter.” The 
definition is exact, but he is and was a condition of success in a 
¥iddish play, and to the Yiddish public any play without him is as 
-"Hamlet” divested of his ghost. Therefore Zunser has ventured 
‘only upon a slight formal or nominal variation. The Merry Andrew 
of the drama and the wedding feast is now a singer of topical songs, 
not unlike him who takes his “tum” at an English music-hall The 
learned look upon him as an ugly excrescence. But the major part 
of a Jewish audience is apt to esteem his popular and often exceedingly 
frank satire as the perfection of art and wit, and would resent his 
absence as Shakespeare’s audience would certainly have resented a 
withdrawal of that profane porter from the tragedy of “Macbeth.” 
The masses have ever shown a lamentable desire to be amused rather 
than elevated. - In addition to the modification of the pickle-herring, 
Zunser has cleared away many difficulties, linguistic and others, from 
the “Sale of Joseph,” and has removed some of its many imperfections 
from its head: but in the small towns of Russia, Austria and Poland, 
the actors are the beggar students still On a stage- of the most 
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primitive fashion these students play men’s and women’s parts alıke, 
in such costumes as a. fertile imagination and“scanty purse rather than 
historical accuracy and exact suitability may suggest to them. The 
separation of the sexes among the spectators in the playhouse is, in 
some cases, as carefully secured as that of the supplcants in the 
synagogue, where the women under other.conditions might not, it has 
been whispered, take so much pains to please God as to ensnare men. 

Another celebrated drama of the time was that of “David and 

“Goliath.” But the comedy par excellence, the play which met with 
the greatest applause among its Jewish-German hearers in Frankfort 
and elsewhere was the dramatisation of the book of Esther or the 

“Ahasuerus-spieL” So intense was the excitement it produced that 
not infrequently the military were called out or in to preserve 
order. It luxuriates in such license of speech as would have incurred 
the disapproval of the dramatic censor of any time and of any place. 
It was of course forbidden by the Rabbis, and copies of it have 
become exceeding scarce, owing to its cremation by order whenever 
and wherever it might be found This comedy is not divided either 
into scenes or acts, though the dramatis persona are sufficiently 
distinguished, and the whole is written in tolerable rhyme. Half a 
dozen syllables or so in excess of the metre are allowed without any 
scruple where the exigencies of the jest render them obligatory or 
advisable, 

According to J. J.’Schudt, the Polyhistor and Orientalist of 
Wittenberg, the Hebrews of that time were themselves ashamed of 
this Haman comedy, or so-called “Ahasuerus-spiel,” and would 
willingly have suppressed it, therefore m consideration of their 
“innocent hearts” he has given it in the original only. At the 
‘present time, when the play has mostly become a matter of little 
more than antiquarian interest, a short sketch of it will hardly prove 
a stumbling block to any “innocent hearts,” either of Jews or Gentiles. 
The characters are six in number—Haman, Mordecai, Hatach, the 
Scribe, the King and the Queen. There is also a chorus of royal 
attendants who sing at intervals Any difficulty as to the person 
addressed is avoided :by the form of the colloquy, thus Haman says 
to the Scribe, or-the King says to Haman. l 

The introduction or prologue is amusing. “A nice new ‘ Ahasuerus- 
=‘ gpiel’ with-suitable art and dress: Never ‘in its life-day will so 
“good a one again be made, with pretty lamentations set in fair 
“rhyme. So we hope that whoever buys it will not be dissatisfied 
“with it, or feel regret for the money paid. For the Lord, blessed 
“be He, has given it-us to be merry in Purim. Therefore have we 

“made this ‘Ahasuerus-spiel’ fine and fair. Come then, all ye | 

“masters of families, and young men and children, come, buy at once, 

“and help me to sell off this pretty play. You need not be con-' 

“cerned for your cash; for when you read therein, you will enjoy 
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“your money over agam.” Then enters Haman, who introduces 
himself thus to the audience, “Haman is my name. In all roguery 
“I am well known” He then proposes to the Scribe to sing a 
table-song. The Scribe assen-s, with the amendment that this table- 
song shall cause “all the pitcaers on the wall to dance and rattle.” 
Haman agrees to make a jolly night of ıt and commences at once to 
vituperate the whole Hebrew race. “The best of the Jews is only 
“worthy to be hewn down with a bare sword. When my noble high- 
“born King enters, I will utter my complaint of the rascally Jewish 
“rabble. Come in! come in! all ye who will serve my most gracious 
“King.” Then enters, not the King, but Hatach, whom the reader 
of the roll will or possibly wil not remember as the intermediary 
between Esther and Mordecai. “God bless all the good gentlemen 
“alike,” says the King’s chamberlain, “both rich and poor. My name 
“is Hatach, my (Mistress) Mother knows me well” ‘Then after some 
more wit of this character he announces the King’s coming, and the 
chorus, which takes in this play the part of the clown, sings a song 
of invitation, offering him mead and wine and hens and fish. The 
King enters with a greeting—but the reader has probably had 
enough of it. Haman in the end 1s hanged by the Scribe, his fellow- 
toper, upon which the King says, with subtle humour, “Give him 
“a glass in his ears, maybe he will be born again.” “I have been in 
“the other world,” says the revivified Haman, “and have seen much 
“money.” “You rascal, why didn’t you take it?” inquires the 
Scribe. “I was afraid for my life,” answers Haman. Then finally 
the chorus sings, “Now we set up the money bag, capable of holding 
“a couple of thousand ducats. Hut a couple of thousand ducats were 
“too much. A couple of thousand thalers will satisfy us.” Then 
follows the well-known sign of division in the Hebrew Bibles—and 
then Fists. 

It is not, however, only Yiddish dramatists who take away from 
ard add at their own will to the words of the Bible. Moses ben 
Mordecai Zacut, a schoolmate of Baruch Spinoza, has written a 
celebrated play, the “Yesod Olam,” or “Foundation of Eternity,” in 
which his protagonist Abraham is saved by a miraculous intervention 
from the fiery furnace of Nimroc. Thus Zacut passes beyond the 
Biblical confines into the fantastic region of Midrashic comment. 
The hero of the piece is possessed by an ever active spint of 
preselytism. He is for converting not only his father Terah, but 
all who come into connection with him. “Zacut,” says the author of 
“Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” “turned for the hero of the first 
“Hebrew drama to the man in whom all the nations of the earth 
“were to be blessed.” 

Of Yiddish adaptations of the ‘eading Gentile dramas there are 
no few. We have Yiddish “Lears” and “Hamlets” and other plays 
of Shakespeare. One of the Yiddish versions of “Hamlet” is fairly 
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literal, the other contains many variants. It opens with the wedding 
of Hamlet’s mother and uncle. That uncle is a bad uncle. He is 
a rabbi in a amall Russian village, who has killed Hamlet’s father— 
not by poison, but by the seduction of his queen. Hamlet himself 
algo receives the education of a rabbi. When he arrives on the stage ` 
he'is for turning the marriage feast into a funeral The bad uncle 
tries to show that his nephew is a Nihilist . Ophelia is introduced 
The naughty Rabbi is sent to Siberia. The last scene consists of a 
House of the Living (or graveyard), snow, and a windmill Ophelia 
hes on a bier. Hamlet in accordance with Jewish custom is married 
to the dead, and then dies broken-hearted. This is ‘a fair sample 
of a so-called “onion play.” 

But the founder and father of the modern Yiddish stage—of the 
drama of the Yiddish Renaissance—is Abraham ben Chayyim Lippe 
Goldfaden, the author of some two dozen Yiddish plays and the 
editor of the Y isrolik, or Yiddish Punch, till it was stopped by the 
Russian Government. Goldfaden was born about the middle of the 
last century in Starokanstantinov; after having graduated at Jitomir 
(or Zhitomir, as those who delight in orthographical. eccentricities 
prefer to spell it), Goldfaden went, having failed as a Russian 
merchant, to Roumania, and there produced his “Recruits.” In 
addition- to writing the play, which is a capital one, this Russian 
genius composed its music, built its stage, painted its scenery and 
instructed and managed its actors) The “Recruits,” with other 
dramas, was played in several towns, till it was stopped, owmg either 
to certain political allusions or to the jealousy of Gentile actors, by an 
Imperial ukase at Odessa in 1884. Of Goldfaden’s plays the best 
' perhaps are-the “Kischufmacherin,” or “Sorceress,” and the “ Kuni- 
Lemels” or the “Fanatic.” The latter shows a curious resemblance 
to the “Bold Stroke for a Wife” of Susannah Centlivre. ~ 

His “Bar Cochba,” or the Son of the Star, is a musical melodrama 
in four acts, dealing with the last day of Jerusalem, and his 
“Shulamite” is of a similar description. Both were published at 
Warsaw some fifteen years ago. Goldfaden is now livmg in New 
York. Skaikevich, popularly known as Shomer, has written “Der 
“Revizor,” a kind of parody of the celebrated comedy of the same 
name by Gogol Solomon Ettinger’ “ Serkele,” or the “False 
“Anniversary,” is a comedy im five acts, located in Lemberg. The 
Russian Aksenfeld’s “Fillet of Pearls” and Gottlober’s “Two 
“Chuppas.in One Night; or, The Marriage Veil,” will be found 
interesting. There is no room to describe them in this article. But 
reference must be made to the “Enlistment,” an excellent and most 
popular play of the above-mentioned classic dramatist Abramovitch. 
It is concerned with the same matter as the “First Recruit” of 
Aksenfeld, but “brought up ”—in the modem slang—*to date.” 

Moses Horowitz, the great opponent of realism, was born in 
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Galicia in 1844. He has the credit or discredit, deserved or unde- 
served, of the introduction of women on the Yiddish stage. Some 
eight score plays, mostly historical, are attributed to him. His genius 
shines perhaps brighest in topical subjects, sertpzessem, as he calls 
them, such as the “Massacre of Kishinev.” Jacob Gordin, another 
famous, Yiddish playwright, the author of about three score plays, of 
which the chief, entitled “Siberia,” was represented in 1891, was lately 
domiciled in New York. The “ Volksdichter” Latteiner is the author 
of a hundred pieces. These dramatists show at least the fertility of 
Yiddish. 

This article cannot fairly be concluded without some mention of 
J. B. Levinsohn, a dramatist who early distinguished himself by his 
advocacy of the formation for Jews of agricultural colonies in his 
“Hefker Welt,” or “Topsy-turvy World.” One of the best, if not the 
best, comedy written in Yiddish has been composed by a namesake 
of the last-mentioned author. - This is “The Women’s Savings,” by 
Ludwig Levinsohn. His name does not appear in any of the three 
editions of his play,,as, according to Wiener, his publisher early 
attached to it his own initials. Its plot is extremely simple, but 
numerous comic situations are introduced. A Chasid or pious Jew 
called Jekel (a Yiddish form of Jacob) comes home late at night to 
Selde his wife, who is waiting up for him in an evil temper. The 
usual invective of all times and places, the curtain lecture of Mrs 
Caudle, commences. The Chastd, who is soon sick of it, declares to 
Selde that the decree of Rabbi Gershon bas been rescinded R 
Gershon ben Judah, known as the Elder, or the “Light of the Exile,” 
died in the middle of the eleventh century, and had prohibited 
polygamy, in addition to the opening of other’s people’s letters, to the 
European Jews. It has been determined, continues the Ckasid, that 
in order to pay the arrears of taxes, a man may marry several wives 
at once. Selde spreads this harrowing news abroad. The wife of the 
Chief Rabbi hears it, and in direst distress at once exdmuines her 
husband as to its authenticity. The Rabbi, who has not been 
initiated by Jekel, is quite at a loss to answer her. Selde’s maid- 
servant joyously anticipates the good time coming, when,’ married to 
Jekel, she may give her ci-devant mistress Selde a bit of her mind. 
Meantime all the women in the place are immersed in profound 
melancholy and weep like beavers. After long and painful contrition 
they take counsel together, very much as in the “Lysistrata” of 
Aristophanes, to which this drama is not without resemblance, and 
finally propode to avert the impending calamity and plague of 
polygamy by a voluntary contribution of the savings in their stockings, 
~ go that the arrears of taxes may be satisfactorily paid. The Chasidim 
receive the money—but convert it to other uses, and so—erplicst 
comed ta. 

JAMES MEW. 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA: THE-STORY OF HOW 
PEACE WAS BROUGHT ABOUT.* 


THE REAL ISSUE IS UNTOUCHED BY THE PRESENT 
. NEGOTIATIONS. 


. N màtters affecting the peace and therefore the well-being of the 
civilised world, Russia’s relations with Japan will long continue 
to be felt as one of the principal factors. For although the issues to 
be determined by diplomacy or war are geographically confined to the 
Far East, the means of definitely and successfully solving them may 
be so costly as to drain the resources of each of the two rivals and 
hinder it from -playing its proper part elsewhere. It is true, although 
not perhaps obvious, that the real differences between the ‘two 
Governments are at bottom more serious than they appear on the 
surface. It is not merely Corea’s international status nor the opening 
of the Sungari River, nor even the concession to Japan’s subjects of 
full fishing rights`in Russian Pacific waters that is in dispute. Indeed, 
if each of these -points were satisfactorily settled, as they doubtless 
will be shortly, the causes of friction between Japan and Russia would 
still be as operative and: probably as numerous as before. For the 
stakes now being played for is the overlordship of the Pacific. And 
the competition for that prize comes under the category of what the 
Germans term “Machtfragen,” problems: of might, of which it was 
hitherto assumed that they can be solved only by an appeal to arms. 
This enmity may continue to remain in suspense for years to come, 
yet until-it is over and done with, incertitude and mistrust, with all 
* Portsmouth, U.S.A, was a centre of news during the Peace Conference, 
Paris and‘St. Petersburg before and: after it, the wheat of truth being mingled athe 
the tares of fancy. To get at the real facts, all that one required was a critical 


standard wh th to winnow the chaff from the The following narrative 


which, in an enlarged shape, will form of my fi ming book on contemporary | 
ual is based upon facts carefully sifted, sifted, which can, if questioned, be sub- 
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their baleful consequences, are likely to prevail in the sphere of inter- 
national politics. And that is a dismal outlook. The campaign 
which ended with the Treaty of Portsmouth decided nothing—except 
the necessity of resting for a time and of resuming hostilities as soon 
as circumstances are again favourable to one or other of the recent 
belligerents. Neither can the negotiations which M. Izvolsky and M. 
Motono are now carrying on in St. Petersburg remove the apple of 
contention despite the apparent hopefulness of Japanese and Russian 
politicians. For they deal merely with symptoms leaving the root of 
the matter untouched The Truce of Portsmouth can be tumed into 
a peace only by another and more sanguinary war, or else by means of 
a complete and business-like settlement which three years ago might 
have been readily arrived at by the two Empires concerned, but can 
hardly be reached to-day without the introduction of diplomatic 
machinery somewhat more complicated. 

As this aspect of international politics deserves, and is certain, to 
attract more and more attention as time goes on, it is opportune to put 
the reader in possession of the salient data, a knowledge of which 
may enable him to form an adequate notion of the lines on which the 
difficulties may perhaps be surmounted without further bloodshed. 


WHY RUSSIA DRIFTED INTO WAR. 


The story of how Russia insensibly drifted into war in spite of the 
ease with which she might have kept peace abroad and secured 
evolution in lieu of revolution at home will be-unfolded in another 
place. For present purposes it is enough to say that the Government 
had for years been pursuing a policy of gradual pacific expansion in 
the Far East to the steady success of which Russia’s extraordinary 
military and naval prestige materially conduced. It was risky by its 
nature, but there was no other way of reconciling peace and territorial 
apprandisement. And the financial and industrial policy of the 
Empire depended for the attainment of the aims it pursued upon the 
_ stability of peace. Indeed, so obviously incompatible with this policy 
would the outbreak of war have been, that the rise of a new set of 
maxims in the Foreign Office, after the death of Muravieff, may be 
readily traced to the growing conviction that Rassia’s vital interests 
implied friendly ‘relations with all Powers. It governed the action of 
the Finance Ministry. Witte’s idea was to prepare patiently and 
thoroughly for great measures rather than to pass them prematurely, 
and he appears to have impressed the desirability of this cautious line 
of action on the Foreign Secretary for a time. But before the aims 
in view could be attained, the chiefs of the Foreign Office and the 
leaders of Russia’s foreign policy ceased to be identical, and Witte’s 
influence was wholly paralysed. It was this transfer of power that 
upset all peace projects in Russia and Japan. The Mikado’s advisers, 
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discerning the necessity for both countries of a friendly understanding 
and a fair distribution of rôles in the Far East, were ready with a 
draft treaty. This was a’praiseworthy because an heroic step on their 
part for which they deserve credit. ` 

For the Japanese had been very unfairly dealt with by Russia after 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki, when, the fruits of their victory were 
brutally snatched from their giasp with humiliating accompaniments 
which a politician of ordinary prudence would have sedulously 
eschewed. For it must have been clear even to the dull of appre- 
hension that the weaker Empire would seize the first opportunity to 
avenge its national honour, and would, if possible, strive to create one. 
Yet Russia, ignorant of her own weakness, took no military or naval 
precautions. And she might even yet have dispenséd with these had 
she but drawn from her prestige and supposed power all the’ 
advantages that naturally fowed from them. The peace party in 
Japan, for example, which preferred caution to risk, was still in the 
ascendent, and one of its leaders, the Marquis Ito, offered the hand of 
friendship to Russia on conditions which even then sounded moderate 
_ and were eminently satisfactory. mG 

In Russia, where there was no political partly as yet, M. Witte was 
strongly in favour of closing with Japan’s offer and insuring his father- 
land against a Far Eastern war at least for a generation. But his 
advice failing to commend itself, a course of action was struck out 
which soon brought the two nations within sight of war. Yet even 
then it was not too late to choose peace with honour. On the very 
eve of hostilities, M. Kurino, Japan’s representative at the Court of 
the Tsar, was still ready with proposals capable of establishing a 
practicable modus vivendi on a basis of live and let live which so far 
as one can now see would have enabled both countriés to exist, thrive 
and expand without clashing. Nothing is easier than to criticise and 
condemn a policy in the light of the events that proved its unwisdom, 
and this cheap pleasure has been frequently indulged in by party 
politicians who never troubled themselves about problems of foreign 
politics. On the other hand, it is but fair to admit that if we set 
aside the ethical aspect of the question and judge from the standpoint 
of mere military and naval success, the Russian War Party could have 
made out a specious case for its attitude provided that the accounts it 
accepted of Russia’s military and naval forces were grounded on fact. 
But they were wholly fantastic, and the truth lay so near the surface 
that’even the Viceroy of the Far East could have ascertained it 
readily and soon. It is, therefore, hardly too much to affirm that in 
view not only of the merits of the case, but also of the acknowledged 
insight of the men who advocated an understanding with Japan, there 
ought to have been considerable hesitation between the two alter: 
natives and no“dogged persistency in preferring that which was 
‘obviously fraught with grave risks. i 
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At every shift of current at home, after every fresh reverse abroad, 
M. Witte, rightly assuming that Japan would still stand by her former 
proposals of friendship, renewed his-efforts to have the blast of the 
war trumpet silenced and the thread of the negotiations taken up 
anew. Witte’s love of peace was not the practical consequence of a 
theory. It would probably be true to say that he never had a theory 
to which he pinned his faith irrespective of realities, for the bent of 
his mind is practical, not theoretical. But Plehve, the theorist, who 
craved for logical coherence and strove after systematic unity, had 
decided to interweave domestic with foreign affairs, and to risk normal 
development at home on the chance of military success abroad. He, 
accordingly, threw in the weight of his authority, which was very 
considerable, on the side of the war party, and seemingly imputed the 
worst conceivable motives to Witte. Consequently, the ex-Finance 
Minister's endeavours were calculated to damage the best cause in the 
eyes of those who alone could have furthered it in Russia. 


FIRST ATTEMPTS TO MAKE PEACE. 


Amid factors so adverse and conditions so unpropitious it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the first efforts of peace-makers to reconcile 
the fighting foes were bootless, and that the would-be negotiators 
found themselves in a no-thoroughfare. For the motives, the means, 
and the aims of the struggle had undergone no essential change since 
the first shot had been fired. Russia was not decisively beaten from 
any point of view, and if she were now to concede what she had 
proudly refused a few months before her motives would be open to 
misconception and her prestige lowered. The negative result of the 
attempt being, therefore, probable enough à priort, the greater was 
the credit due to those who, undeterred by the likelihood of failure, 
courageously discharged a patriotic duty. And this credit belongs to 
the statesmen of Japan The makers of Nippon, despite the 
undoubted successes of their troops, were self-difhdent and appre- 
hensive of Russia’s undeployed might, which almost everyone regarded 
as merely quiescent. The attitude of Germany, France, Austria, and 
indeed of all the Great Powers—certain manifestations of which were 
curious—is a fair indication of the universality and deep-rootedness 
of the belief in Russia’s political, military, and naval superiority. Now, 
that flattering conviction might have been utilised and exchanged for 
concrete advantages if only Russia’s political guides had recognised it 
for what it was—a welcome illusion. But, unhappily for their father- 
land and for civilisation, they, too, accepted the piece of base metal as 
genuine gold coin, and had to pay for their unwisdom. Whether the 
. initiative of feeling his way was taken in the first instance by Viscount 
Hayashi, the Japanese Minister in London, or by an experienced 
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Frenchman, who was said to be personally acquainted with some of 
the leading personages on both sides, is immaterial. The cardinal 
fact is that Viscount Hayashi not only moved in the matter, but was 
the very soul of it. It was his action that caused the subject to be 
mentioned in Russian official circles. That there were intermediaries 
between him and the Russian Government is self-evident; one of 
‘them was a Frenchman, another a a German official, who: was 
extremely well known in London. 

All these details, however, are mere accessories, when compared to 
the all-important fact that even then, even after hostilities had broken 
out; after several murderous battles had been fought, and while Port 
Arthur was only being beleaguered, Japan was still prepared not 
merely to conclude peace but to strike up a positive friendship with 
her foe on the basis of-a thorough and permanent adjustment of their 
respective policies in the Far East. 

M. Witte was the person whom the Japanese representatives 
considered best qualified, by his knowledge of the. Far East as well as 
by, his pacrfic policy, to negotiate with success. And congruously 
with that belief it was proposed that a most secret meeting should 
take place between him and Viscount Hayashi somewhere on the 
Continent, for the purpose of clearmg the ground. The Russian 
Statesman was to be allowed to choose the rendezvous, to which the 
Japanese Minister in London promised to repair. It was, of ‘course, 
assumed that the Russian Government would willingly assent; but 
if it refused to appoint Witte the Japanese stated they would be willing 
to treat with any other man of confidence: Viscount Hayashi, it 
should be said, was net acting officially on behalf of his Government 
‘in this matter, and he took pains to make that point clear. He had 
no doubt, however, that his acts would be approved and ratified if 
_they met with corresponding advances on the other side. Everything 
depended upon Russia’s attitude. But, although friends took care to 
point out that the proposal ought to be accepted at once, and that 
the vicissitudes of war might baulk the pacific intentions of the 
Japanese, or render a satisfactory arrangement more difficult, the war 
current in St Petersburg was much too strong to be stemmed. 
Viscount Hayashi’s suggestion failed to provoke a reply: it was 
ignored. That was in June and July, 1904. The terms that Russia 
might then have demanded would have differed little from those which 
Baron Kurino had offered before hostilities broke out. For the aim 
would have been the same: the permanent settlement of the Far 
Eastern question. 

In June, 1904, Viscount Hayashi, discussing the matter with a 
foreign gentleman who was desirous of arranging preliminaries, 
suggested that the mest businesslike way to negotiate tertns of peace 
would be for M. Witte to visit the theatre of war on some specious 
“pretext, and then, on a date fixed in advance, to repair: to Newchwang 
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or some other place where he would meet the Marquis Ito. These 
two statesmen would then confer together.about the terms, and, 
having agreed to them in principle, the peace treaty could be drafted 
in the ordinary way. The negotiations might be made, to coincide 
with the rainy season, when military operations are impossible, so 
that an armistice would excite no comment. 

One declaration deliberately made by the Japanese diplomatist, 
when he was defining the attitude of his countrymen, struck the 
Russian statesman and burned itself into the tablets of his memory, 
for it coincided with his own view. It was to the effect that: “Japan 
“will welcome peace, and will cultivate friendship with her present 
“enemy after the conclusion of peace.” That, M. Witte remarked, 
contained the solution of the Far Eastern problem and the clearing 
up of the misunderstandings between Japan and Russia The war 
cannot be followed by permanent peace only; it must be followed hy 
friendship as well. Then, and then only, will peace be established on 
a solid basis That was M. Witte’s view when he started for Ports- 
mouth, and it has been the keystone of the arch of Russia’s foreign 
policy, as he understands it, ever since. But time dispels opportunities 
and unutilised opportunities seldom return. Keenly aware of the 
need of prompt action, M. Witte sought to have Japan’s offer accepted 
or entertained while there was yet time. 


M. WITTE AND THE WAR PARTY 


Despite the penalties that menaced Russian dignitaries who took 
active steps to put an end to the war, M. Witte, it was whispered in 
Court circles, crossed the rubicon and exposed himself to the risk 
unhesitatingly. In March, 1905, he is said to have written a “most 
“loyal statement,” setting forth some of the reasons that seemed to him 
to militate in favour of peace. What these reasons were, if the letter 
was written, it is not difficult to divine. Interesting is the statement 
which was repeated by sceptical courtiers that Witte, venturing into 
the region of the unknown, clearly foretold the failure of Rojestven- 
sky’s expedition. He cannot, however, have advocated peace at any 
price, but only on reasonable and honourable terms 

But his words remained mere utterances They wholly lacked 
influence. The party responsible for the war was determined to have 
it continued, and the men whom knowledge and motives, had they 
been combined with moral courage, would have rendered patriotic, 
wrung their hands in secret and kept their lips closed in public 

It would be unfair to eulogise M. Witte as the one man in all 
Russia who advocated peace. As in Japan there were many others 
besides the Marquis Ito, Marshal Yamagata, Baron Komura, and 
Viscount Hayashi who deprecated the war and were anxious to end it 
as soon as possible, so in Russia there were several persons besides the 
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ex-Minister of Finances who would have come to terms with Japan. 
But none of them possessed the experience, the knowledge, the 
courage that characterised Count Witte, and imparted to his wamings 
a unique degree of authority. 

In Japan there were military men who had the courage to advocate 
peace in spite of victory, and Marshal Yamagata deserves a foremost 
place among them. In Russia, on the other hand, whenever military 
men, who were not also Radical politicians, raised their voices it was 
invariably in favour of war to the bitter end. General Kuropatkin, 
for example, who, after the death of the Foreign Minister, Muravieff, 
deliberately inclined to a conciliatory policy in the Far East, and who 
possessed the ways and means of knowing the true state of things 
there, was enthusiastic in his plea for war in Manchuria and for 
patience in Russia, while his promises of decisive victory were so 
confident, so emphatic, so frequent and circumstantial, that it would 
have been rash were the Crown to treat them slightingly, so long as 
it maintained him at the head of the army. It has been alleged that 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief was hampered in his movements by 
orders from St. Petersburg, and the blame for frequent reverses and 
the loss of the campaign was, accordingly, shifted from his shoulders 


` elsewhither. This procedure is characterised by simplicity. Nothing 


appeals to the average mind so forcibly as the simple, the categorical, 
the absolute. As a matter of.fact, however, it would appear that the 
somewhat clumsy arrangements by which, at the outset of the war, 
distance was abolished by frequency of communication between St 
Petersburg and Manchuria were abandoned as soon as the serious 
drawbacks which they involved made themselves felt. And thence- 
forward the command was wholly in the hands of the Generalissimo, 
whe took his own measures and was alone answerable for a system of 
strategy which military history will appreciate at its real value. ` 

On the eve of the Portsmouth Conference, the chiefs of the army 
in Manchuria were confident of a speedy victory and ultimate success, 
and were, consequently, impatient of the folly of the mere civilian, 
“who craved for peace” before the army had plucked a laurel in war. 
Russian military critics, who could and should have known the real 
facts, calculated that, as things then stood, the odds were largely in: 
favour of Linievitch’s army, which was also increasing im numbers 
much more quickly than the enemy’s troops. Telegrams and petitions 
were received by the score from the seat of war, imploring the Chief 
of the Army to confide in his soldiers, who were thirsting for glory 
and victory. Ina word, the decision to close with the suggestions of 
M. Witte and enter into negotiations with Japan, although at the 
time it seemed obvious, imperative, pressing, needed more insight and 
courage than is at present apparent. 
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i PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Meanwhile, President Roosevelt had been sedulously working in 
the good cause. He had thrown himself heart and soul into the rôle 
of peace-maker, employing all the best, and one or two of the worst, 
arguments he could marshal in order to move the Tsar’s Government 
to meet the Japanese at the green table. In Japan he was, so to say, 
knocking at an open door, for all previous overtures had emanated 
from Nippon, and the Mikado’s Government was at all times ready 
to do anything short of asking the Russian authorities to discuss peace 
terms. His great difficulty was to persuade Russia to assent to a 
transaction which might be construed as an admission of defeat, or 
might lead to a humiliating situation. To the President’s credit, 
however, he finally succeeded, and the welcome announcement was 
published that Russia and Japan would send plenipotentiaries to . 
Washington for the purpose of negotiating a peace treaty. The 
Russian Ambassador in Rome, M. Muravieff, was selected for this 
unenviable mission. This official had for many years kept his post 
as Minister of Justice, despite changing winds, until, rumour said, 
foreseeing the whirlwind, he had himself appointed Ambassador to 
Rome. Diplomatic finesse was, therefore, the characteristic trait to 
which his whole career distinctly pointed, and, viewed in the light 
of that reputation, his appointment appeared satisfactory. But some 
months before he had delivered a patriotic speech at The Hague 
Arbitration Court, which was publicly resented by his Japanese - 
colleagues. Whether that mark against him, or reasons of a different 
order, influenced his decision is immaterial The fact is that he 
declined the dangerous honour, as did his more eminent colleague, M. 
Nelidoff. In July, 1905, M. Witte was appomted to be the first 
Russian Plenipotentiary, and, efter some hours’ hesitation, he accept 
the mission. 

Seldom has a Russian Statesman found himself in deeper or more 
dangerous waters than Russia’s first representative at the Peace 
Conference, under conditions which were understood to have deterred 
professional diplomatists. He foresaw at the outset the fate that 
awaited him. Having uniformly pleaded for peace when it could 
have been had on advantageous terms, he was now called upon to 
conclude it on conditions which must strike every patriotic Russian 
as irksome. Consequently, if he failed to come to an agreement, the 
fmger of scorn would be pointed at the man who had blamed others 
for not undertaking what he now admitted to be impossible, while, if 
he succeeded, he would be open to the charge of having betrayed his 
country. But there was another consideration more discouraging to 
the Russian patriot than these: whatever peace he might make would 
be no better than a truce unless he could also strike up a genuine 
friendship such as Japan had so often before proffered and Russia 
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refused. What was really in dispute between the two Empires was 
the over-lordship of the Pacific, and the upshot of the campaign of 
1905 could not possibly decide that. Consequently that question 
would remain to be settled later on by a further appeal to arms, unless 
a friendly and final agreement could be made at the close of the war. 
Now, what that implies is an amicable understatiding with a written 
convention, if not a treaty of alliance. ‘Therefore, it should be the 


aim of a patriotic Russian Statesman to compass that. But, was either ` 


nation prepared for the sudden transition from war to ‘friendship? 
That was the question to be solved. Witte’s very first step, before 
he had even set foot upon American soil, was to obtain a clear and 
correct idea of the light in which Japan would regard a course which 
seemed the outcome of statesmanlike and comprehensive views. And 
the result was discouraging. Japan had changed her mind. That 
fact was elicited before the Conference met 


Another of the many difficulties arose, curiously enough from what. 


ought to have been, and generally was, a source of helpfulness: the 
labours of President Roosevelt in the cause of peace were marked by 
a degree of eagerness which was incomprehensible to the sluggish 
mind of the typical Russian bureaucrat, and was, therefore, liable to 
misinterpretation. Although this slowness.to rate the worth of the 
splendid services rendered and to appreciate the noble motives that 
prompted them was confined to officials, the influence of these officials 


was far-reaching. , That influence was, however, strongly seconded by’ 


the suasive force deployed by the President in his persevering plea 
for the cession of Sakbalien and the payment of a war indemnity, 
which were gall and wormwood to all self-respecting Russians. Witte’s 
duty in this connection was to dissociate himself from all movements 
that came from outside, to place his own unbiassed opinion on record, 
to give his own forecast of the consequences of a breakdown in the 
negotiations, and to suggest effective means for inducing or obliging 
the Japanese to narrow down the issues to the compass which he had 
marked out at the beginning. Desirous though he certainly was of 
settling all differences between Japan and Russia, he cotld not admit 
that it was incumbent upon his country to make peace on such hard 
conditions as the cession of Sakhalien and the re-imbursement of the 
war-costs. And in this course he was confirmed by the manifest 
weakness of certain arguments employed in the support of those 
terms, and, later on, by the signal way in which they were refuted by 
events. 

No analysis of historic facts, however stronga solvent it may be of 
many other current notions, can deprive President Roosevelt of the 
credit for signal service which he rendered to the cause of peace and 
civilisation, at the cost of hard work, personal discomfort, and the risk 
of being misunderstood and: misjudged. And, in comparison with 
these magnificent results, the circumstance ‘that all the means he 
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employed towards the end were not equally effectual, weighs but as a 
grain of dust in the balance. But by the Russian Plenipotentiaries all 
these circumstances had to be carefully considered. Thus Mr. 
Roosevelt seemed to start from the assumption that if the war were 
continued Japan would go on winning victory after victory. Conse- 
quently, peace was well worth an indemnity and the cession of 
Sakhalen would be but the recognition of an accomplished fact. M. 
Witte, however, told the President that he was not prepared to 
discount the future in favour of Japan, that Russia would not pay her 
enemy for the damage that enemy had inflicted upon her, and that, 
if the Japanese wanted money, they must come and take it: Russia 
would consent only to such terms as were in harmony with her military 
‘position, This was a very different reading of the situation from that 
which had been accepted in America, and hopes of peace fell the 
moment it was propounded The American friends of peace were 
alarmed. Fearing that the Conference at Portsmouth would lead to 
nothing, they induced the negotiators to adopt a method of discussion 
which would postpone the contentious topics to the last, and, in case 
they finally separated without a peace treaty,’they asked them to 
leave the door open for fresh negotiations. And that forethought 
proved helpful. 


THE CAPITAL MISTAKE MADE AT PORTSMOUTH 


But the obstacles in the way of peace were soon found to be 
insurmountable. Chief among them was the utter absence of mutual 
trust. The firm conviction had forced itself upon Japan that Russia's 
losses in the campaign had inflicted wounds that would rankle and 
fester, and ultimately sting and spur her on to a war, however mild 
the peace terms might be. The practical conclusion to be drawn from 
that belief was that Russia should be so weakened by the peace 
conditions as to be effectually hindered from executing her designs. 
That would seem to be the genesis of the demand for a war indemnity 
which was put forward from the very first, and insisted upon almost 
to the very last. It was also the reason why the Treaty of Portsmouth 
is only a truce. Japan was to receive a substantial sum, which would 
enable her to get a considerable start of Russia in preparations for 
the future struggle, while Russia’s consequent financial embarrassment 
would so hamper her action that she would have to abandon the idea 
of embarking on another Far Eastern war for at least a generation. 
That was the Japanese standpoint. Russian politicians, on the other 
hand, had persuaded themselves that their country’s enemies had no 
notion of giving up their aims in the Far East, or even flagging 
temporarily in the pursuit of them. On the contrary, Japan’s brilliant 
and unexpected successes had, it seemed to them, made far-off goals 
draw near, and placed pia desideria withiù the domain of practical 
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politics. Undisputed sway on the Pacific was now the goal of 
Nippon’ s foreign policy, and if Russia failed to bear that cardinal fact 
in mind she would be entering a trap that had been laid in her sight 
That misgivings of this character prevailed on both sides is an 
established fact. That in February, 1905, they had not taken root in 
the minds of all the leading Japanese statesmen can likewise be 
shown. Consequently, the goiden opportunity by which a few 
eminent Russians, including M. Witte, would have profited, had slipped 
by. Japan and Russia might now conclude a truce for 3 penod the 
length of which would depend upon circumstances, and magniloquently | 
term it a peace. But the real permanent: peace, which is based upon 
genuine friendship, mutual trust, and a stipulahon to stand by each 
other in case of opposition or hindrances, was no longer attainable. 
Neither side was in the fitting mood for it. And, eyen if M. Witte 
had been empowered by his Government to concentrate his efforts 
‘ upon that, they would probably be put forward in vain. For there 
were strong indications that the Japanese had utterly lost faith in the 
representative character of any Russian who should make his country 
a party to a compact that might afterwards: be decried at home as 
disadvantageous. If this was really so, one can hardly blame them 
for receiving allusions to the cultivation of cordial fnendship with cold 
indifference. 

The Russian Plenipotentiaries, consequently, baal to forego their 
intention to propose friendship and am alliance, and to face the 
necessity of taking up a position which they felt must, under the 
conditions, finally lead to the renewal of the war. That war was the 
alternative of their refusal to entertain the demand for the indemnity 
there was then no ground for doubtmg. The Japanese Plenipotentiary 
had said so when telegraphing to Tokio for permission to abandon 
the two claims affecting Russia's honour,* on condition that Russia 
bought the northern half of Sakhalen for 1,200,000,000 yen. Other 
_ Japamese diplomatists had miade the same statement to European 

statesmen. This proposal, considering that the Tsar’s Government 
had refused to entertain any demand for an indemnity, had manifestly 
no chance of success. It was ostensibly devised for the purpose of 
“saving Russia’s face,” but it was tantamount to asking half a dozen 
shillings of a buyer who had refused six. And yet so resolved did the 
Japanese appear to make peace and war dependent upon Russia’s 
acceptance or rejection of this clause that its initiators expected the 
campaign to go on. Hence, all the peace-makers who had contributed 
to bring about the Conference set to work to induce the Tsar to cave 
int Russia was their objective, not Japan, because they had cogent 
reasons for holding that the Mikado’s Government would be 
immovable. This firm and grounded conviction, and not special 


* For the cession of Russian warships in neutral gona and for the Hmitation 
of the Russian squadron in the Pacific. 
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friendship for Japan, is the only motive one can properly impute to 
the President of the United States when he selflessly ventured beyond 
the sphere of an'honest broker, and took upon himself the delicate 
rôle of intercessor. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SERVICES IN THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


Ihe Russian Plenipotentianes considered the negotiations broken 
off when, late on the eve of August 1 oth, a telegram arrived at Ports- 
mouth from the President, asking M. Witte to allow Baron Rosen, or 
any other man of confidence to goto him at once. That message was 
despatched by the President at the close of a long interview which he 
had had with Baron Kaneko, the unattached representative of Japan 
at Washington. What the Japanese negotiator had told the President 
cannot, of course, be known; but Mr. Roosevelt proposed that Russia 
should cede the island of Sakhalien, and- refer the question of war costs 
to two persons, one belonging to a nation friendly to Russia and the 
other to a nation friendly to Japan, He emphasised the condition that 
the award of these arbitrators would not be obligatory ; but he hoped 
that the time thus consumed in negotiations would allow passions to 
subside, and render the renewal of hostilities for the sake of mere 
money practically impossible. That seemed a reasonable suggestion, 
provided that Japan was really resolved just then to continue the war- 
unless the costs were paid, and that Russia, on her part, was willing to 
entertain the money claim in principle as at least open to discussion. 
The former supposition, confirmed by a number of indisputable facts, 
must be taken to be correct, while the latter is known to be groundless. 
The Emperor of Russia, both’ in the instructions given to his 
Plenipotentiary and in the manifestations of his will, which were called 
forth by the sittings at Portsmouth, had laid it down as a principle, 
from which he was determined not to swerve, that Japan should 
receive no war indemnity, avowed or masked. And for that reason, 
the Russians at Portsmouth got ready, on the roth August, to leave 
New Hampshire. à 


HAD THE PRESIDENT AN INCOMPLETE BRIEF? 


President Roosevelt, who was meanwhile ardently pleading the 
cause of the Japanese, that being in his honest opinion the best and, 
indeed, the only way to bring about peace, appears to have been 
inadequately primed by Japan’s representatives. Thus, when he 
received Baron Rosen at Oyster Bay, the day after he had received 
Baron Kaneko, he warmly advocated the cession of Sakhalien to Japan 
and the payment of an indemnity, umaware that the Japanese 
Plenipotentiaries had already agreed to waive the former claim in 
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its original fulness, and to ask only for the southern half of the 
island. ‘That was, doubtless, the result of forgetfulness on the part 
of the Japanese, but it was, none the less, an awkward mistake, for one 
of its consequences was that the chief of a neutral and friendly State, 
whose only motive was to render a service to the cause of peace and 
civilisation, had his usefulness restricted, and was considered to have 
unwittingly, but really, overstepped the limits of activity which he had 
himself so wisely marked out in advance. Anyhow, the President 
sought to persuade the Russian representatives to cede to Japan more 
than Japan herself was demanding. In Peterhof, where the story of 
the latest concessions was known, the effect of the message from the 
President was, as can readily be imagined, less profound than had 
been hoped. Peace appeared further off than ever. The Russian 
Plenipotentiaries had their final instructions, their trunks were packed, 
arrangements were being made for their railway journey and 
subsequent plans, and the Conference was deemed to have failed. 
Secretary Peirce arrived at Portsmouth on 21st August to announce 
that a special messenger would bring.a most important message from 
the President on the following day, and to ask that, in view of this new 
factor, the final sitting should be postponed. That meant another 
delay, and delays in matters of this kind are, generally wholesome and 
helpful The promised communication turned out to be an earnest 
and personal request to the Tsar of Russia to reconsider his decision, 
and, for the sake of peace and for the well-being of his people, to 
assent to the payment of a substantial sum ‘for the surrender of 
the northern half of Sakhalien and the return of the prisoners. The 
arguments were not new. Peace, the President held, was necessary 
to both belligerents, but was more to the advantage of Russia than of ’ 
Japan. Infinitely more. The force of the argument lay in the 
circumstance that the opinion and advice were tendered by Mr. 
Roosevelt not as an American, but as one who was trying to think 
and act as if he were a Russian patriot and statesman. Therein lay 


_ the cogency of the message. The moral courage displayed by the 


President of the United States was greater far than the physical 
courage manifested by Mr. Roosevelt, the leader of the Rough Riders. 
For he might, and indeed may, have said to himself that, if his plea 
were unsuccessful, if the Tsar, taking a different view of statesman- 
ship and patriotism, were to refuse to discuss the indemnity m any 
shape or form, and were yet to obtain peace on his own terms, there 
would be a sting in the very facts which would long continue to be 
painful Other men contemplating that eventuality would, perhaps, 
have backed out of the matter, and left things to take their course 
unchecked. But the President, having set his band to. the plough, 
refused to look back He kept moving steadily fotward, ‘without 


‘locking to the right or left, and whatever criticism his view of the 


situation and his counsel to the Tsar may call forth, the world 
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will probably be unanimous in lauding his courage and acknowledging 
a debt of gratitude to the statesman who made a real sacrifice for its 
peace. The Russian Plenipotentiary forwarded the Presidents 
message to the Tsar, but informed Mr. Roosevelt that, in his opinion, 
Russia could not acquiesce in Japan’s demands, because the ransom 
demanded for the northern half of Sakhalien would be the war 
mdemnity under another name. Still, the President’s letter resulted 
in a salutary delay. Had it not been written, the negotiations were 
to have been broken off on the 23rd August, and arrangements had 
been made for leaving Portsmouth congruously with that intention. 

President Roosevelt did not restrict his appeals to the Tsar. He 
pleaded with the Japanese as warmly as with the Russians., On the 
22nd August he sent a message to Baron Kaneko in favour of the with- 
drawal of the claim for an indemmity. On the following day he for- 
warded another urgent message for the Japanese Government in which 
he skilfully employed the strongest arguments in favour of concluding 
peace at once and at the sacrifice of claims which, though reasonable, - 
could not be made good without sacrifices which would make them 
valueless. And it was largely due to this powerful appeal that peace 
was finally concluded. 

It would seem to follow, therefore, for reasons that lie tolerably 
near to the surface, that the Japanese, having definitely given up 
the intention of cementing a friendship with Russia, drew the 
practical consequences from that decision and advanced their money 
claim. And so firm were they on this point from the moment they 
first raised it, that they consistently acted as though they would 
rather go on with the war than relinquish their demand. If that 
were not the intention of Japan’s statesmen, it is clear that they must 
have miscalculated their time and opportunity. For they allowed . 
what may be termed the lead to pass over to the Russians who first, 
on the 22nd August, and then on the 23rd August, were to have met 
the Japanese at the Navy Yard. Now at that sitting, had it taken 
place, the Tsar’s Plenipotentiaries would have broken off the negotia- 
tions. Nay, it rested with them to insist on the meeting taking place 
and to retire officially from the Conference. Russia locuta ést causa 
fnita est. No further instructions were needed from home. If then 
the Plenipotentiaries acted otherwise it was solely in consequence of 
considerations which the Japanese could not control To the Presi- 
dent’s private message transmitted to Russia a negative reply was 
received, and the question may have arisen in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind 
whether his letter was rightly understood by M. Witte. For they 
differed widely in the construction they put upon Japan’s modified 
proposal, which the American President treated as a claim ‘for the- 
purchase money for the northern half of Sakhalien, while the Russian 
statesmen viewed it as a war indemnity. Mr. Roosevelt, indefatig- 
able, returned to the attack anew, pointing out that money paid for 
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territory should not be identified with war costs refunded to the 
enemy. But this line of argument had been weakened in advance 
by M. Witte, who, by cross-examining his Japanese colleague, Baron 
Komura, had elicited the important fact that the Japanese would not 
accept the northerm half of Sakhalien were it offered to them in lieu 
of the sum which they were demanding for it Therefore the sub- 
stance of their demand was money, and all. the rest was mere form. 
The- President, however, dwelling more upon the necessity for.peace 
than upon the discussions by. which the obstacles to its conclusion 
were to be removed, asked M. Witte to agree to a protocol stating 
that peace terms had been concluded excepting as to Sakhalien, and 
“a money paymént” which would be left to further negotiations, and 
he also asked that his message should be laid. before His Majesty 
the Tsar. 


THE PART PLAYED BY THE TSAR. 


The position of the Russtan Emperor was extremely difficult To 
„assent to Japan’s demand would be to open wide the door to domestic 
critics and agitators who might readily don the mantle of patriotism 
and touch a responsive chord in the heart of Russian people. Or 
the other hand, to reject the terms approved as just by the chief of 
a friendly State, who solemnly declared that were he a Russian patriot 
and statesman he himself would close with them not only for peace’ 
sake but in the vital interests of Russia, might seem an act of doubtful 
wisdom fraught with disastrous consequences.’ But for the Chief of .. 
Ahe Russian Empire there was but one standard: the mterests and - 
the dignity of the nation, of which peace was doubtless one but only 
one. And even that was no longer as valuable as it would have 
been had it culminated in a treaty of alliance. In no case could the 
hypothetical conduct of others serve as a standard. So, having laid 
it down at the very outset that be would not allow a rouble to be 
paid by way of war costs to Japan, he never swerved from that resolve. 
The perspective of a renewal of hostilities, and the exhortations of 
foreign well-wishers, were alike powerless to tum him from his. 
resolution. m o 

The American Ambassador in St Petersburg was received im 
audience by the Tsar, who is understood to have very strongly stated 
the question for Russia and drawn the conclusion that the reserves 
which he had made at the outset were reasonable and fair. Still, in 
response to the intercession of a friendly nation, and by way of. 
manifesting his love of peace, he consented to ratify the retention 
by Japan of the southern half of Sakhalien. That was the upshot of 
President Roosevelt’s intercession with the Tsar. It was certamly 
a peace offering which indicated the sincerity of the monarch’s desire 
for peace, and marked the uttermost limit in the direction of concessions- 
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to which Russia, as represented by her ruler, was prepared to go. 
Come what might that was her last word at the Conference of 
Portsmouth. 

The final fateful sitting was fixed for Saturday, 26th August, when 
the question of war or peace would be decided. Excitement ran 
high everywhere. The worst was feared, and reasonably feared. 
But on the morning of Saturday the Mukado’s representatives 
requested their Russian colleagues to see them privately without their 
secretaries, And the informal conversation that resulted was opened 
by the Japanese, who regretted that as yet they had not received a 
reply to their last proposal—that is, they had not yet been authorised 
to offer to Russia the northern half of Sakhalien in return for an 
enormous sum of money. The reply of the Russians was obvious: 
that authorisation, they said, would change nothing, for whether the 
Plenipotentiaries’ offer were ratified or disavowed by the Mikado, 
Russia would not even entertain it. All she would consent to do 
was to pay the real costs of the prisoners’ keep and to cede the 
southern half of Sakhalien. That proposal, therefore, was before 
them and not the other. If that were accepted, an agreement would 
be feasible, but not otherwise. The Russians then frankly informed 
their colleagues that they were come that day for the purpose. of 
breaking off negotiations Thereupon Baron Komura and Mr. 
Takahira requested the Tsar’s representatives not to hold any official 
sitting that day. 

Now if the Japanese nepotlators were authorised from the first 
to conclude peace without demanding war costs, it seems unlikely, 
almost incredible, that they should have allowed matters to proceed 
thus far without making use of their powers. For already more than 
once it had lain with the Russians to withdraw from the Conference 
without even asking for instructions to this effect. Not once but 
several times. And on this particular Saturday if the Tsar’s repre- 
sentatives had insisted on an immediate and definite reply to their 
question, “Do you or do you not accept our offer as a basis for a 
“peace treaty?” and had broken off negotiations in case that reply 
were withheld or proved unfavourable, their action would have been 
‘approved at headquarters These considerations force one to the 
conclusion, which appears to have been privately admitted by several 
of Japan’s diplomatists abroad, that the war indemnity constituted a 
condition sine gud non from the first, and that the instructions issued 
by the Mikado to hig eminent representatives gave them no powers 
to conclude a treaty unless a large money payment were stipulated 
for. That is the conclusion to which numerous facts distinctly point. 
It is also the impression that prevailed in every Foreign Office in 
Europe and America, and it will require very cogent evidence to 
prove that it was erroneous. 
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The delay asked i by Baron. Komura in order that he might 
receive a reply from Tokio to a question which was no longer 
germane to the issue was utilised to the utmost by the indefatigable 
champion of peace, President Roosevelt. Through the American 
Embassy in St. Petersburg he forwarded. a lengthy and eloquent 
, communication addressed to the Tsar, in which he skilfully handled 
the theses that Japan’s demands im their latest shape were moderate, 
that peace concluded on that basis would be honourable to Russia, 
and that purchase-money and war-costs are divided by an abyss. 
His Majesty’s reply, rumour affirms, was baconic, emphatic, final, and 
it was followed by instructions to his representatives which the future 
Russian historian will’quote with pleasure as dignified and patriotic. 
From that moment on it became known that at the next sitting the 
Japanese would be called upon to answer “Yea” or “Nay” to the 
question to be propounded by the Tsar’s plenipotentiaries. And a 
term was fixed on or before which the next sitting must be held. 
That same evening Baron Komura sent his secretary to request that 
the postponed meeting should be held on Friday, 29th August, at 
9.30 am. On the following morning he again asked to have a private | 
talk with M. Witte, and he learned in the course of it that he was 
expected’ to accept or reject Russia’s terms. The Baron is understood 
to have felt his way towards some other compromise which would 
have made the sacrifice somewhat less painful. But the die was cast, 
the thread of Fate was spun. A few hours later the Russian plenipo- 
tentidry was able to inform the Tsar that the Japanese had accepted 
his terms and that peace would be restored “in consequence of’ his 
“wise and firm decision.” That statement was true; more true than 
the general public can realise even now. 


J 


GRAVE ACCUSATION AGAINST THE, JAPANESE. 


The Japanese have recently allowed a very different statement to 
go forth to the world—a statement which, as it presumably emanated 
from a good source, calls for some comments The Times corre- 
spondent at Tokio, writing soon after the appointment of Baron 
Komura to the post of Ambassador of the Mikado in London; affirmed 
that that illustrious diplomatist, when withdrawing his chims for 
a war indemnity, made no “inglorious sacrifice”: on the contrary, 
that he gave proof of exceptional diplomatic cleverness in creating 
the wrong impression that the Japanese Government bad made the 
payment of a sum of money by Russia a condition siwe guå non of 
peace. In truth, neither a cession of territory nor a money payment 
was expected from Russia by the Japanese Government. ‘And for a 
very: good reason: because they felt that “to treat her as the com- 
“mander of a capitulating fortress is treated would have been 
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“extravagant.” The French’ Government were misinformed when 
they were told, in answer to a formal question, that peace without an 
indemnity would be impossible. The same impression was effectually 
and therefore unfairly conveyed to the British and German Govern- 
ments. And most noteworthy fact of all, President Roosevelt, the 
personal friend of Barons Komura and Kaneko, and the well-wisher 
of Japan, was allowed to plead impassionately and perseveringly 
before the Tsar in order to induce his Majesty to allow the Russian 
nation to be treated “as the commander of a capitulatng fortress 1S 
“treated.” - 

All that the Japanese Plenipotentiary “really wanted, therefore,” 
the historian of the Portsmouth Conference goes on to tell us, “was 
“the evacuation of Manchuria, and the recognition of Japan’s 
“dominating position in Korea... . The world does not seem to have 
“vet recognised this. It certainly did not recognise it at the time, 
“Sor had Russia the least suspicion from first to last. That was 
“Baron Komura’s cleverness.” If so, it would seem to be on a par 
with the cleverness of Baron Komura’s champion at Toko. In 
English that kind of cleverness, when employed in one’s intercourse 
with sincere and helpful friends, goes by another name. To mislead 
your enemy in war and diplomacy 1s looked upon generally as licit. 
But to cozen one’s best friends over and above, and then to allow their 
intellectual nakedness to be exposed to the world, is not exactly 
clever, at least in the English sense of the word. 

Neither will Japanese Statesmen be deemed past masters in 
diplomatic cleverness by those who learn and believe that they 
considered it extravagant to ask Russia for either money or territory. 
In Government circles in England, in France, in Germany, in the 
United States, these demands were generally regarded as warranted 
by the events of the campaign, by the relative positions of the hostile 
troops, and the internal condition of the respective countries. The 
world then held that Japan might reasonably prefer those two claims. 
President Roosevelt voiced that conviction, and pledged his reputation 
as a Statesman that the claims were fair, Yet all this time the 
Japanese, and they alone, held that it would be extravagant to insist 
on a money payment or the cession of Sakhalien. So, despite the 
cleverness with which they misled their friends and foes, their notions 
of propriety and impropriety were not only different from those of 
the bulk of the human race, but, stranger still, were alone correct 
And yet, to crown all, they actually risked the interests of their 
fatherland for the sake of that very money demand which they 
deemed extravagant, and finally they owed the peace which they had 
come to conclude solely to the humanitarian sentiments of their foes. 
Diplomatic cleverness! 

If we accept this story, we must admit that the Japanese 
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systematically misled their best friends before the Conference and 
while the negotiations were going on. In that case, however, we may 
draw the further conclusion that if they were capable of treating their 
friends thus at that critical moment, they would have no hesitation 
about deceiving the mere public now. Therefore, a direct consequence 
of belief in the possession by the Japanese of that kind of clevemess 
would be to shake all belief in any uncorroborated statement they 
may make, including the story in question. On the other hand, if we 
reject the story told by the Times correspondent, all that we can say 
is that the attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the public was not 
made by the Japanese until now. So that, whatever attitude we may 
assume towards the narrative, we are confronted with awkward 
conclusions, that force themselves upon us. Personally, I have much 
too high an opjnion of the Japanese Plenipotentiaries to credit a 
tale about them that pre-supposed them capable of any kind of dealing 
other than what is straight and fair. Shrewdness in.a bargain with 
an enemy or a stranger is held to be permissible. Caveat emptor. 
But craft and duplicity in intercourse with one’s friends are so 
repugnant to those notions of the Japanese people which have been 
instilled mto European minds by trustworthy writers, like Hearn, 
that only the most cogent reasons, drawn from irrefragable facts, can 
uproot them. : 


THE PEACE OF PORTSMOUTH IS BUT AN INDEFINITE 
: - "TRUCE. , 


‘So unexpected was the conclusion of war on Russia’s terms that: 
fears were expressed lest some hitch might occur during the discussion 
of details, which began soon afterwards and included such matters as 
the arrangement of an armistice and an estimate of the bill for the 
keep of Russian prisoners. For it was -considered not impossible 
that the whole question about money might be hung on to the account 
for the prisoners’ medical treatment and food. But what, to my 
mind, characterised most sharply the change which had come over 
Japan’s policy towards Russia and substituted an armed’ peace for 
genuine friendship was the view taken by the Plenipotentiaries of the 
armistice. Before the Conference was opened-the President of the 
United States had pointed out to the Japanese Government the 
propriety of suspending active military ’ operations during . the 
Conference. That seems to have been one of the measures spoken 
of by Baron Hayashi long before. But Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal had 
met with no response. On the other hand, a sense of national dignity 
kept the Russians from raising the question, which was -not again 
mooted until peace terms had been agreed to. Then the truce was 
concluded (1st September), but again the Japanese proposed that it 
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should not come into force until the Peace Treaty was drafted and 
signed. The result of this and certain other evidences of dissatis- 
faction and distrust, was to arouse apprehensions lest the work 
achieved should be suddenly undone. The debates continued to be 
lively, the resistance of the Japanese on the details of the evacuation 
of Manchuria was obstinate, and the mutual sentiments of the nations 
left no room for thoughts of close friendship. 

And the continuation resembles the begmning. There has been 
no cordiality on either side since the Portsmouth Treaty was ratified. 
Each party is on its guard against the other, each is preparing 
elaborately for contingencies which might easily be averted; each 
Empire is still represented by a Plenipotentiary in the capital. of the 
other instead of havmg an Ambassador there. The details left for 
further discussion by the Treaty are still unsettled, in spite of the 
efforts of MM. Izvolsky and Motono to arrange them amicably. A 
settlement will come no doubt in due time, but so too will other 
differences, other causes of friction, other grounds for misgivings. 

The settlement of the fishery rights and the Sungari River problems 
—now the main questions—will leave the general relations of the two 
countries to each other unchanged. And those relations are regulated 
by the conflicting aims of each in the Far East. At present Russia 
feels that Japan is resolved to keep by the sword what she won by 
the sword, and, if possible, to gain a deal over and above. A section 
of the Russian people in their present liberal mood appear to care no 
more about the Far East than the Persian poet Hafiz cared about 
- Samarkand and Bokhara, which he was ready to barter for the mole 
‘-on the cheek of his beloved If that spirit of renunciation endures 
long enough, the domestic domination of the Pacific might yet be 
had almost for the asking. Why then should not Japan have her 
loins girded and her lamp trimmed? The Russian revolution has not 
yet entered upon its final phase; many changes may yet be wrought 
before the last transformation scene. Why should the Mikado’s 
people be taken by any of them unawares? It would be natural for 
Japanese statesmen to reason thus, and it might be thought patriotic 
of them to shape their foreign policy in harmony with these postulates. 
But such a line of action would not conduce to the peace of the Far 
East, and it might even defeat the ends of those who pursued it 


RUSSIA IS NOT DEAD AS A GREAT POWER. 


For Russia is still a Great Power with whom Japan will have to 
teckon. The dismemberment of the Empire is not yet, neither has 
the political and social upheaval come to upset everything there. The 
fmances, although shaken, are in a better condition than ever Russians 
imagined they could be, after the serious and repeated onslaughts made 
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against the State credit from within as well as from without. Whether 

the new Duma behaves reasonably and drafts useful laws or conducts 

itself as a centre of revolution and has to be dissolved, is a question of 

. Intense interest to all political parties in Muscovy. But the existence. 
of the Russian Empire does not depend upon the issue. If the people, 
or the thinking section of the people be really ripe for representative 

institutions and a liberal régime, it will give some proof of its maturity 

at the elections. And if it be still incapable of Parliamentary rule, it 

possesses the means of self-education and of political training, and 

may receive a reasonable time to employ them. In any and every 

case Russia’s recuperative forces are marvellous, and to base a costly 

foreign policy on the assumption that they are wholly lackmg would 

be a grave and it may be disastrous error. 

One symptom of the wholesome change that is coming over Russia 
is the new spirit which animates her diplomacy. And its manifesta- 
tions are many. In lieu of promoting territorial expansion at all costs, 
she aims at consolidation Instead of treading under foot the rights 
of others in quest of exclusive privileges for herself, Russia is now 
alive to the necessity of giving as well as taking, of letting others live, 
of recognising their just claims to growth and development. Pleasing 
` evidences of this new departure are becoming visible, tangible; every 
day. One of the most significant is the endeavour to come to a 
friendly arrangement with Great Britain respecting the differences 
between them throughout the globe. It has not yet culmmated in 
a convention, nor, it would seem, can this result be other than the 
corollary of a Russo-Japanese understanding. But something, nay 
much, has been accomplished already m the domains of the Far and 
Middle East, and the work is steadily, if slowly, progressing. And 
the consequent: betterment in the relations between Russia and Great 
Britain is a fresh pledge of peace. If an agreement similar to’ that 
which is hoped for between Japan and England. were arrived.at by 
Japan and Russia, the peace of the world would be ee 
guaranteed for a long time to come. 

Between two neighbours who foster towards each other sentient 
of suppressed animosity, dangerous quarrels may at any moment break 
out. And even at best, peace will never seem permanent because 
everything done on both sides is mspired by the conviction that a 
struggle is coming. Now, without the conviction that war is eliminated 
for a long time, peace loses half its advantages. And that formid- 
able Damocles’ sword will continue to hang over mankjnd on a 
gossamer thread after the present negotiations have been brought to 
a satisfactory issue, unless a new groundwork for Russo-Japanese 
relations be substituted for the old. And at present this consummation, 
it seems to me, can be reached only by the good offices of others. 
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THE ONLY SOLID PEACE BASIS IS FRIENDSHIP 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


To Count Witte’s credit, it should be said that he discerned all that 
long ago. So, too, did many emment Japanese statesmen, in particular 
the Marquis Ito. They desired to arrive at a permanent agreement 
which would have dispelled doubts, elucidated policies, removed 
differences and established a satisfactory kind of equilibrium. Before 
the war broke out there was no real difficulty, but many artificial ones. 
A word from Russia would have sufficed. During the early phases of 
the campaign the aim was still attainable. But after February, 1905, 
it had disappeared from the domain of practical politics Russia, 
whose national interests are now identical with those of thé community 
of nations would, I fancy, consent to harmonise the aims of the two 
Empires in the Far East on the basis of live and let live. And there 
would be no serious hitch in the present negotiations if they were 
resumed in that spirit. Probably it is not wholly the extent of the 
demands made by Japan that provokes impatience in Russia; it may 
well be that the conviction is likewise active there that all concessions 
now made will be put to an unfriendly use, so that everything Russia 
gives is a stick to beat her own back. 

However this may be, the conditions of a stable peace in the Far 
East are to-day what they were a twelvemonth ago. As things are, a 
second Russo-Japanese conflict is but a question of time, unless a 
sponge be drawn over the past, and friendship between Russia and 
Japan be achieved in the near future. Now, in the abstract, that 
consummation looks feasible enough :—Russia, to abandon definitely 
her dream of over-lordship in the Pacific, to renounce deliberately and 
irrevocably the commanding position which she occupied in 1902, and 
sincerely to accept the status guo as determined by the Portsmouth 
Treaty: and, on the other hand, Japan to withstand the temptation to 
prepare for a future campaign, the object of which would be the 
capture of Vladivostok, the annexation of the northern half of 
Sakhalien, and the complete and definite ousting of Russia from the 
Pacific coast. No future revenge for one side, no further conquest for 
the other, while the mutual relations of the two Empires would be 
uniformly shaped by a spirit of genuine friendship and grounded 
confidence. Personally, I beheve that such a combinaton is not only 
desirable, but practicable. 

It is still a problem to-day, as it was last year. But the difficulties 
in the way have since become fewer and less formidable, while the 
need of the arrangement has grown more manifest and pressing. To 
the generous spirit of Burke, who held that every human benefit is 
founded on compromise and barter, such a problem as this would have 
powerfully appealed. But there are to-day in England, and probably 
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in the present Cabinet, men equally quick to discern all that depends 
on the satisfactory solution of that problem, and no less willing to 
contribute to bring it about. To promote the cause of international 
peace and good-fellowship among nations would, doubtless, prove a 
sufficient motive to call forth their beneficent action. But a more 
direct and concrete motive could be adduced were it needed. Our 
own relations to Russia must of necessity be influenced by those which 
obtain between Russia and Japan. It is inconceivable that it should 
be otherwise. One can hardly imagine Russia cultivating friendship 
with England while preparing for a sanguinary war against England’s 

ally. 

But whatever the motives adduced, the ré/e of peace-maker among 
nations is worthy of-a generous ambition. And the opportunity to 
exercise it is at hand. The issues at stake are momentous. The gam 
to all parties of a fnendly agreement between the two ex-foes is 
obvious, and their loss—if the peace of the Far East be founded 
exclusively on the Treaty of Portsmouth—is equally sensible. The 
inference i is obvious. 


l E J. DELON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


JEAN FINOT’S work on “Race Prejudice” (Archibald 

» Constable), admirably translated by Miss Florence Wade- 
Evans, i is a volume of very high merit, sober in its conclusions, clear 
and modern in its: argument, and full of enlightenment on every aspect 
of a very difficult quéstion. The atmosphere of quasi-scientific cant 
that has too long surrounded the various theories of race-differentia- | 
tion is swept away with the vigorous winds of argument and ridicule, 
while all sound scientific data on the relationship of races and their 
' powers of modification and development is gathered into reasonable 
compass and brought into logical connection. The doctrine that the 
Aryans—whoever they may be—are a chosen race, arouses M. Finot’s 
contempt. Such a doctrine is a modem doctrine of caste, and caste 
all the world over is the greatest clog on racial development. Again 
the doctrine that narrow skulls are angelic, while broad skulls are 
monstrous, is dismissed with the contempt that it deserves on the 
part of at least three ‘hundred million broad-skulled Europeans. The 
doctrine of fundamental inequality, based on skull shape, facial angles, 
or colour, is intolerable. It is impossible not to feel with M. Finot 
that all these empiric guesses are nonsense. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion and environment apply as much to the races of men as to the 
particular variations of other particular species in the animal world. 
To Buffon and to all later thinkers of distinction race is “only a variety 
“caused and fixed by climatic influences, food and habits.” But this 
fixity is dependent on the milieu. Buffon declared, and none can 
deny, that fixity of race “persists as long as the m1/:ex remains, and 
“disappears when the milieu changes.” Since Buffon’s time facts have 
accumulated that absolutely prove this statement. The species and 
sub-species of man (terms which Darwin was fully willing to substitute 
for race) vary with extraordinary rapidity. If with Huxley we divide 
men into two capital sections, “the «/ofricht with woolly hair and the 
“Jesostricht with smooth hair,” we must remember that the woolly 
hair of the Negro under “white” conditions tends to lose its 
characteristic and move towards that smoothness of hair which 
distinguishes alike the white man and the anthropoid ape. This is only 
a minor detail Education is an important part of the m/sex of man. 
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-Broca declares that “it enlarges his brain and perfects its forms.” It. 
does this very rapidly. The present writer had a pupil at Cambridge 
who came from the Aisterland of the Gold Coast, and whose father was 
repyted to be a cannibal. This young and very black man developed - 
mentally at an extraordinary pace, took a good honours degree, and 

‘has since made his mark in a learned profession. But geographical 

position is an important part of the milieu. M. E. Reclus declares that 

_ in America “in the space of onẹ hundred and fifty years the Negro has 
“surmounted a good fourth of the distance that separates him from 
“the Whites,” while M. Finot asserts that both the’ Negro and the 
Yankee are evolving towards the type of the Redskins. There is, 
moreover, considerable evidence to show that the white races of 
Europe either spring from or are grafted upon a Negroid stock that . 

came from North Africa. Race prejudice is, in fact, absurd, though 
unfortunately it is a fact—a terrible fact—to be reckoned with. Some 
consider it a matter of smell. We abominate the smell of the black, 
the Japanese detest the smell of the white. But curiously enough the 
distinctive smell of the black man has disappeared in the miliex of 
the States. It would be well for the superior white races—for no one 
can or desires to deny that the white races are, on the whole, the 
present height of the evolution of man—to remember that evolution 
comprises the idea of retrogrtssion and degeneration. The Aztecs 
degenerated, and became extinct The same may be said of the 

Romans and of the Greéks. These races only survived’in the sense 
that they were grafted.on to rude, strong stocks The busihess of 
the white races is to evolve yet higher and to draw the inferior races 
after them, and to gain from these races some of the physical strength 
that often accompanies an earlier stage of mental development. All 
races that posseas the possibility of progression are a necessary part 
of an entire progressive species, and it is that fact which must make 
thinkers grieve when they see white races disgracing themselves in 


the basin of the Congo and elsewhere. 
s + . .' 

, Mr. Sydney Olivier, in his volume on “White Capital and Coloured 
“Labour” (The Socialist Library—IV., published by the Independent 
Labour Party at 23, Bride Lane, E.C.), deals: with this question of 
race prejudice hardly less admirably than M. Finot. He declares that 
we are :— ae | 

i entitled to deal with the moulding causes of Race from the point of 

view of evolutionary biology; to believe, that is, that tho cerebral and 
temperamental distinctions of Races have been determined and 
established, like their bodily differences, by the pressure of environ- 
ment throughout the course of material evolution. I take it that the 
distinctions (I do not say the human similarities) exhibited by Races 
can be validly explained on Darwinian principles, and that whateyer 
may be deemed essentially human (or essentially divine, if you will) 
im man, it is certainly not his distinctions in the category of Race... 
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The ancient race-theory—the myth of actual earth parentage—is 
practically the true account of the greater part of the matter. 
Whatever may be the cause or creative force of Humanity, the cause 
and moulding force of Rece appears as local environment. 


It would be impossible to put the position better or more exactly, 
and in a way that could imply more clearly the responsibilities of ruling 
races. Mr. Olivier speaks strongly, and with some reason, of a certain 
cant in our pretension of “international philanthropy in connection 
“with Imperial expansion,” but there is something to be said for this 
pretension. Nodoubt the expansion itself and the consequent contact 
with savage coloured races is not primarily due to philanthropy, but I 
believe that the doctrine of philanthropy put forward by this country 
is not, at the bottom cant It is an expression of a national sense of 
responsibility, a feeling that dates from the abolition of the slave 
trade. England does approech native races with the idea that she 
may raise them in the uncontrollable course of her expansion. Is this 
possible? It would seem so. Race prejudice, for instance, in Jamaica 
has undoubtedly diminished, and from that fact we may deduce a 
belief that it will eventually disappear even in the Southern States of 
the American Union It is interesting to note that Mr. Olivier has 
practically abandoned the theory of the degeneracy of the offspring of 
intet-breeding between races. Thé degeneracy, as in the case of many 
Eurasians, is due, one may believe, to the fact that it is, as a result of 
racial prejudice and as a rule, only the morally inferior specimens of 
both races that inter-breed, and these are likely to produce moral and 
physical degenerates. But this would not be the case if the best, 
instead of the worst, inter-married, and it is interesting to note Mr. 
Olivier’s belief, based on great experience as an administrator in the 
West Indies, “that a’colony of black, coloured, and whites has a far 
“more organic efficiency and far more promise in it than a colony of 
“black and white alone.” Mr. Olivier has no sympathy with the “short 
“view” of race prejudice, or of any control of the white over the black 
other than that based on spiritual superiority. The forced labour of 
the black and his exclusion from the land will, sooner or later, prove ` 
‘disastrous. It is based on race distinction, and yet 


the principles by virtue of which the white European has obtained a 
leadership which even Islam cannot contest with him are principles 
which deny race distinction. There is bis strength. If he goes back 
from them he becomes himself a barbarian, and though he may 
exterminate the black he cannot lead or live with hin. 


* # + À" 


Those who desire to see 2 vivid illustration of the penetrating 
criticism of race prejudice, given us by M. Finot and Mr. Olivier, have 
only to turn to “Red Rubber ” (T. Fisher Unwin), by Mr. E, D. Morel, 
with an introduction by Sir Harry H. Johnston. The book purports to 
be “the story of the rubber slave trade flourishing on the Congo in 
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“the year of grace 1906.” Sir Harry Johnston tells us that he took 
very unwillingly the chair at the Congo Reform Association in June, 
1905, as he thought that the King of the Belgians “was still loath to ~ 
“believe in the results of his commercial policy, and in the effect 
“produced on the natives of the Congo by the methods which his 
“officials adopted to produce a revenue,” and knew our English bad 
record in early days, amd the good work that had, in fact, been done 
on the Congo by the Belgians The Congo Basin moreover was 
certainly unhappy before the days of the Congo Free State, but, as 
Sir Harry Johnston points out, that does not excuse the evil 
doings of that State: He quite realises the natural backwardness _ 
of the races in Africa, but he asserts (the italics are his own) that 
“there is mot an existing race of men in Africa that is not . 
“emphatically human and capable of improvement.” Yet he feels 
that some effort, by payment of taxes or otherwise, by the native races 
must play a part in the development of their sense of responsibility. 
It is not the theory of taxation that is in fault, but the abomination of 
the Government on the Congo that puts the theory in practice. Sir 
Harry Johnston points out with deadly irony that the King of the 
Belgians is “still associated in my memory with some of the best 
“intentions ever expressed on paper regarding Africa.” Mr. Morel 
details at length the horrors that are beyond all doubt practised in the 


© Congo Free State. Over what area do these horrors take place, this 


tying up of women before hurling them into the river, this clearing 
of whole areas from the taint of black humanity, this wholesale 
flogging and torturing of men, women and children of all ages? The 
Congo Free State is as large as Europe, ff we exclude Russia Are 


` these dreadful doings to be met with throughout this area, or only in 


the Domaine de la C couronne? Lord Mountmorres, in his volume 
entitled “The Congo Independent State” (Williams and Norgate), 
limits the area of crime to “those territories in the Equator Province 

“which have been handed over by the State for development to chartered 

“companies,” and declares that much credit is dué to the Government of © 
the Independent State (King Leopold’s “absolute autocracy ”) “for 
“the success with which it has introduced many of the best features 

“of civilisation to the native.” Mr. Morel and Lord Mountmorres 
seem indeed absolutely at issue as to the facta. Surely the true facts 
and the responsibility for these outrages against civilisation can be 
ascertained. Great Britain has the power to establish Consular 
jurisdiction on the Congo. Why cannot this be done at onie. and so 
throw a flood of daylight into those dark places? 


* * ü t r 


-Ít is interesting and pleasant to turn from these painful books of 
controversy to a work dealing with the native of the Congo from quite 
another point of view. “At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind” 
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(Macmillan and Co.), by Mr. R. E. Dennett, consists, he tells us, of 
“Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa” He desires to show 
that “concurrent with Fetishism and Jujuism, there is in Africa a 
“religion giving us a much higher conception of God than is generally 
“acknowledged by writers on African modes of thought. And in the 
“second place I am anxious to make clear the vital importance of the 
“kingly office to the African communities.” Mr. Dennett very truly 
points out that Fetishism often accompanies a spiritual religion It 
was certainly to be found among the ancient Israelites, and (as Mr. 
Dennett possibly does not know) it actually exists in out of the way 
parts of Europe to-day. Something indistinguishable from the 
Fetish is to be found in the rural districts of Portugal. The ımport- 
ance of bringing home to the missionary the fact that there is a basic 
spiritual faith in West Africa can hardly be over-estimated. 

When one reflects on the system of Government in the Congo Free 
State the hope arises that the natives do not extend their ideas as to 
the unity of God with the kingly office to the rule of the white man. - 
If anything is likely to stamp out the spiritual conception that lies 
at the back of the black man’s mind it is the present system of white 
control. This work is too elaborate for detailed notice, but it will 
take a considerable place in the literature devoted to the history and 
evolution of early races Here we have chapters on the election and 
coronation of a king in the Congo. We have notes on native govern- 
ment, and an extremely valuable chapter on Native law—law 
breaking is the paai of the Tabu, a violation of recognised 
morality. The fact that Would have interested Sir Henry Maine is 
that the decision of the King’s Court is not enforced by the King or 
any oficial It becomes a matter of private right to enforce the 
judgment, and the contest may result in private war legalised by the 
judgment The law of property is most interesting. The idea of 
property is in a transition stage, but whatever passes to an heir passes 
through the mother. Contracts, hawever, are in a somewhat advanced 
stage and are evidenced by witnesses’ It is most interesting to find 
the survival of trial by ordeal in criminal cases) “Nganga Mbele has 
“a heated knife, which will only burn the guilty party.” It is not so 
very long ago since the English nation parted with the ordeal in the 
shape of the ducking of witches, Mr. Dennett deals at length with 
native psychology, philosophy and religion, with sacred lands and 
rivers, trees and animals, with omens and customs. The mass of 
information has been slowly collected, but its value will be lasting. 
Had Sir Henry Maine had all this information at his disposal it would 
have modifed some and strengthened others among the conclusions 
contained in “Ancient Law” and “The Early History of Institutions.” 
Students of these works should use Mr. Dennett’s very competent and 
careful study. 


* * + a 
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It is impossible here to devote the space that so striking a book as 
Mr. D. S. Cairns’ “Christianity in the Modern’ World” (Hodder and 
Stoughton) demands, to an analysis of that work.* The great reaction 
in belief is beginning at last—a multitude of recent books bear witness 
to the fact—and the tide is turning from the somewhat natural 
pessimism that sprang from too exclusive an examination of physical 
phenomena to the optimism which a sane review of the’ results of 
science and philosophy i in the last century must engender in evenly- 
balanced Minds. Mr. Cairns is a justifiable optimist. He feels, with 
reasons adequately and eloquently expressed, that the unsettling 
forces of science, philosophy and criticism of the nineteenth century 
were “part of the great counsel of God.” What we are really 
“witnessing is the slow coming to life of a new and nobler world.” ` 
The old faith which in the shadow of its essential nobility sheltered 
many mind-destroying and soul-destroying evils, has long ceased to 
be sufficient. No Counter-Reformation could prevent the loosening 
of the avalanche, the complete wave of the earthquake. It was 
necessary in the new dawn to create a new world. The first thing 
has been the attempt to realise the historic Christ. 

Never has a fiercer light of investigation beaten upon any tract of 
human history than upon the little handsbreadth of time that held 
the human life of our Lord. ... The net effect of the whole 
movement is that Christendom has won a spiritual result of immense 
value. The historic Personality of Jesus has risen upon the 
consciousness of the Church with the force almost of a new revelation, 
the ultimate results of which still lie far in the future. It is literally 
true, that this century is face to face with that Great Figure as no 
century has been since the first. 

Mr. Cairns’ great central argument seems ; to me to be that the more 
we realise the true historic personality of Christ the more we are 
compelled—as the’ disciples and all who knew Him in the flesh were 
compelled—to yield our adhesion to His claims. This humble figure, 
this Man of Sorrows, so infinitely acquainted with human grief and 
human needs, put forward on, His own behalf claims that transcended 
the claimy of the greatest conquerors. He claimed recognition as 
God, and the nearer we approach His personality the less are we able 
to dispute that claim. Such a position is one that involves supreme 
optimism, for it sweeps away 10 a moment all our doubts and fears, 
and assures us of a God who is a Father, of an Immortality which i 18 
personal, and of a Freedom which is perfect service. 

Mr. Cairns’ book certainly suggests these helpful thoughts to the ` 
present writer. It has a message for this generation from “the far 
“realms of help” that will not soon be forgotten. — 

+ * + * 


A series of interesting little books entitled “Literary Illustrations of 
“the Bible” (Hodder and Stoughton),,and edited by Dr. James 
Moffatt, is now in course of publication, and two volumes, respectively 
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dealing with the Gospel of St Matthew and the Epistle of St, James 
are now before me. The method is to illustrate notable texts or the 
idea of such texts, with comments thereon by notable writers. The 
result is perhaps somewhat scrappy, but thé books are likely to be of 
considerable use to preachers who are in the habit of seeking ideas ın 
this way. Here are one or two instances of the method. On the text, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” the following 
passage by Matthew Arnold is given: “‘ Hold off from sensuality,’ says 
“Cicero, ‘for if you have given yourself up to it, you will find yourself . 
“‘unable to think of anything else.’ That is morality. ‘Blessed are 
“‘ the pure in heart,’ says Jesus Christ ; ‘for they shall see God? That 
“is religion.” On the text: “Let your light so shine before men that 
“they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
“Heaven,” Mozley says: “A man can only be a witness to the 
“Christian faith, if his life can only be accounted for by Chuistian faith.” 
This was not Anselm’s view. On the text: “Pluck it out, and cast it 
“from thee,” Jowett is quoted: “No man ever took his besetting sin, 
“it may be lust, or pride, or love of rank and position, and, as it were, 
“cut it out by voluntarily placing himself where to gratify it was 
“impossible, without sensibly receiving a new strength of character.” 
The obvious criticism on these little books is that they tend to take 
away from the preacher the habit of elaborating his own ideas and 
arguments and foster the non-reading habit. No references are given 
to enable the reader to verify the quotations. 
# 


* * + 


“He who would see London before London becomes unrecognis- 
“able must hasten his steps. The modern spirit can forgive everything 
“but age,” says Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his delightful volume entitled, “A 
“Wanderer in London” (Methuen and Co.) No wanderer in London, 
and who is not, can do better than wander side by side with Mr. Lucas, 
who seems to know the boundless Metropolis better than any man, 
woman, or even child, living. One may search the recesses of one’s 
memory in vain to find places that Mr. Lucas does not know, and, 
moreover, know all about. To such an observer the present evolution 
of London, with its nondescript architecture and its reckless destruc- 
tion of historic relics must be a distressing fact. He sums his feelings 
up in a phrase, “The Londoner has no memory. I say it again and 
“again: he has no memory, and no public spirit or real sentiment.” 
But London is lovable all the same, and all London lovers must buy, 
beg or borrow this charming book. The environs, such as historic 
Greenwich and Deptford, call for Mr. Lucas’ recording pen. 

: * # 2 _* - 

Fiona Macleod’s prose baffles description. It is perhaps hardly 
prose at all It is melody in words suggesting scenes as much by 
sound as by the passage of ideas) The ideas conveyed by the actual 
words are supplemented by the rhythm or melody conveyed by the 
sequence of words. From the point of view of literary prose, this tends 
to become artificial, tiresome and even monotonous, and yet in a book 
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such as “Where the Forest Murmurs” (George .Newnes, Ltd), the 
reader feels the fitness of the style. It conveys to the mind and heart 
the scenes and sounds of nature with almost magical accuracy. 1 must 
give an instance of these snatches from Nature’s heart :— 
Fo go through the winter aisles of the forest is to know an elation 
_ foreign to the melancholy of November or to the first fall of the 
leaf. It is not the elation of certain days in February, when the 
- storm-cock tosses his song among the wild reefs of naked bough and 
branch. It is not the elation’ of March, when a blueness haunts the 
myriad unburst buds, and the throstle builds her nest and calls to the 
South. It is not the elation of April, when the virginal green is like 
exquisite’ music of life in miraculous suspense, uor the elation of May, 
when the wild rose moves'in soft flame upon the’ thickets and the 
returned magic of the cuckoo is an intoxication, nor the elation of- 
June, when the merle above the honeysuckle and the cushat in the 
7 green-glooms fill the hot noons with joy, and when the long fragrant 
twilights are thrilled with the passion of the night-jar. It has not this 
rapture nor that delight; but its elation is an ecstasy that is its own. 
It is then that one understands as one bas never understood. It is 
then that one loves the mystery one has but fugitively divined. 
Where the forest‘*murmurs there is music: ancient, everlasting. : 
This is a fair example of-Fiona Macleod’s style. It is easier and 
more spontaneous than that of Mr. Eden Phillpotts, which it somewhat 
resembles. It owes much to the rhythm of the Bible and something 
to the prose of Mr. Ruskin. But it is, when all analysis is ended, 
something quite alone: pure music of a strange and curious quality 
that is neither prose nor poetry; but thrilling with the pain and passion 
of a Gaelic chant. . 


+ 4 - + ' 

Mr. J. H. Hessels has accomplished a great task in the completion 
of his learned, scholarly and infinitely patient edition of the late 
eighth-century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary preserved im the library 
of the Leiden University (Cambridge: at the University Press). 
Mr. Hessels bas already shown his complete competence for the 
task by his edition, published in 1890, of the Latin-Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary of about the same date preserved at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. Fhe Leiden Glossary was written by two alternate 
hands in the insular or West Frankish hand which took the place 
of the Roman cursive and the Lombardic and the Merovingian 
minuscules in the eighth century, and was carried by Scottish or 
Irish monks to Continental monasteries such.as St Gallen ‘This 
insular hand lasted but a short time and was replaced, except in legal 
documents, by the Carolme minuscule before the end of the eighth 
century. We can therefore definitely date this manuscript as belong- 
ing to the late eighth century, and comparison with other manuscripts 
and. glosses renders it probable that it was written by an Irishman 
or a South German at the monastery of St Gallen. The fact that at 
the end of the manuscript are three late documents relating to 
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St. Gallen confirms this view. It is probable that Isaac Vossius 
acquired the manuscript from the monastery about 1641, when he 
was known to have collected a great number of manuscripts. He 
eventually settled in England and died a prebendary of Windsor in 
1689. He left his-priceless MSS to his nephews, who after fruitless 
negotiations with the University of Oxford sold them, for the very 
price (£3,000) offered by Oxford, to the University of Leiden. The 
present edition of this important glossary, which throws a considerable 
amount of light on the often considerably under-rated learning of 
the eighth century,, has been rendered additionally valuable and 
accurate by the assistance afforded by Dr P. Placidus Glogger, O.S B., of 
Augsburg. Neither scholar was aware that the other was at work on 
the Glossary until 1903, when Dr Glogger, who had already issucd 
the complete text, offered with extraordinary generosity to destroy his 
own edition sooner than interfere with Mr. Hessels exhaustive work. 
The offer was naturally refused, but deserved to be recorded as one 
of the nobler curiosities of literature. 

Mr. Hessel, in his bibliography of the Glossary, gives a full 
account of the titles of the forty-eight chapters of the work and the 
sources from which the lemmata and the interpretations are drawn. 
This bibliography shows thar the editing of the work has involved a 
consideration of almost the entire literature available in the eighth 
century. The first chapter is entitled, “Glos[s\e Verborum de 
“Canonibus,” and in order to trace the 133 lemmata to their sources 
Mr. Hessel has had to search minutely the literature relating to the 
Canon law in force in the eighth century—a really burdensome task. 
The 458 glosses dealing with ecclesiastical history relate to the nine 
books of Rufinus’ translation of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History 
and to the two books added by Rufinus. Mr. Hessel is indebted 
to Dr. Glogger for tracing most of the twenty-nine glosses of 
Chapter VI. to Gildas) Mr. Hessel had previously read Dracontuus, 
Prudentius and other Latin poets in search of the source: 
are not the untraced glosses in Nennius? The compilers of the 
Glossary had a very intimate and curious knowledge of the Old 
Testament and of the Fathers. They were also closely acquainted 
with many late Latin writers now scarcely read, and perhaps some (but 
very few) classical authors. Their knowledge of Greek can scarcely be 
called limited in view of the lengthy list of Greek words used, but 
the Greek character is rarely employed. Greek indeed appears to 
have been better known than is commonly supposed in Anglo-Saxon 
times. The earliest Psalters and Books of Antiphons show that it 
was used in parts of the Church services. The Gloria, the Nicene 
Creed, and the Pater Noster were at times sung in Greek. The 
Psalter of King Athelstan contains the Litany of the Saints, the 
Pater Noster and the Apostles’ Creed in Greek. But the Greek 
character, except in the occasional use of uncials, vanished quite early. 
As late as the first half of the eleventh century we find in the 
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Winchester copy of the Gloria the heading, “Ymaus Angelicus Greca 
“lingua compositus? Aelfric’s “Colloquium” uses Greek words by 
the hundred, and even Syriac and Hebrew words. Mr. Hessel shows 
that some eleven Hebrew phrases occur in this Glossary. Greek never 
died out in the West, though it was in a very low way when Barlaam’ 
the Calabrian reintroduced its literary use in the fourteenth century. 


+ + + + 


There is perhaps no literary form with so long and continuous a 
history and so persistent a character as the Greek Elegiac Epigram, 
which probably came into existence among the Asiatic Greeks towards 
the end of the seventh century B.C, continued as a living art until 
after the literary revival under Justinian, and numbered among its 
latest exponents such men as Palladas, Paulus Silentarius and 
Agathias. Almost to the end, though the subjects tended to become 
conventional and the writers imitative, the Epigram continued to 
supply a commentary on the Greek view of art and nature, lifé and 
death, of the real life of Greece in town and country, far more intimate 
and suggestive than any that we can get from the more imposing 
forms of literature. The publication, in 1890, of Mr. Mackail’s “Greek 
“Anthology” was a great literary event to many readers. whose 
scholarship was not comprehensive enough to grapple, with the 
Palatine Anthology, and whose interest had not been kindled by 
previous selectors. The book has long been out of print, and the new 
edition (“Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology,” Longmans, 
‘Green and Co., 1906) is most welcome. Mr. Mackail has not altered 
the structure of his book, but one is glad ‘to see among the new intro- 
ductions the charming Anth. Pal 6-281 of Leonidas of Tarentum 
(2-24 here), Simonides’ fine epitaph on the defenders of Tegea (3-6) 
and Thucydides’ well-known Imes on Euripides (4-13). The 
selection is now an admirable one. Of course, as Mr. Mackail points 
out, in a number of cases personal taste must ultimately be the touch- 
stone, and criticism is hardly possible, but I cannot help feeling that ` 
the collection as it stands hardly does justice to Asclepiades, whose 
epitaph on Ajax (Anth. Pal 7-145) one misses, and Callimachus. 
Possibly, too, a more complete conception of the Greek idea of life 
and beauty would have been given if the Motca rusuh had been more 
fully represented. Book 12 of the Palatine Anthology contains many 
really beautiful poems (4¢., 23, 44, 52, 62, IOI, 102, 112, 118, 125, 130, 
135, 139), any of which seem worthy of inclusion. Neither Reitren- 
stein’s interesting, if rather nebulous, deductions in his “Epigram und 
“Scolion,” nor Radinger’s charming study, “Meleagros von Gadara ” 
have made it necessary for Mr. Mackail to alter materially the historical 
part of his book, though one could wish that he had adopted some 
other system of classifying the authors than the Biographical -Index 
on pp. 305 et seg. It would surely have been possible to state the 
period along with the author’s name at the head of each epigram ; this 
would have been a great convenience’to the reader, and would have 
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enabled the wniter to give a little more historical cohesion and lucidity 
to his Biographical Sketches. Apart from this “Mackail’s Anthology ” 
remains a real achievement. The introduction is as fine a piece of 
appreciative criticism as any English scholar has given us. To read 
it is to draw the very breath of the Greek Epigram, to live the very 
life of Greece. It could only have been written by a true and 
profound scholar, and one, moreover, of fine literary instinct. The 
translations are admirably designed to assist without offending the 
reader, though their exactness now and then gives a suggestion of 
pedantry, as where (in 4, 37) he speaks of love taking the “rod of an 
“ox-driver” scarcely a vivid phrase to an English reader. But the 
value of the book depends not on its methods or details, but on its 
literary unity and effect; it has, indeed, many of the qualities which 
its author attributes to the epigram, its “lapidary precision and 
“imaginative tension,” its “compression and conciseness,” and is hardly 
less “highly finished, evenly balanced, simple and lucid” than the art 
with which it deals. 
* . | a 

In his “Thomas 4 Kempis: His Age and Work” (Methuen and 
Co.} Mr. de Montmorency has given us a most interesting monograph 
on one of the great religious books of the world. It is a wonderful 
thing that a collection of tracts by a monk of the fifteenth century 
should be not only the devotional hand-book of innumerable modern 
pious people, but should stamp itself on the mind of great hterary 
men, not pietists, as one of the finest products of religious genius. 
Mr. de Montmorency divides his book into three parts: a sketch of 
the history and tendencies of the age of A Kempis, a discussion of the 
extant MSS. of the book, and finally a chapter on the contents of the 
book and the opinion held cf it by some modern thinkers, especially 
Leibnitz, Fontenelle, Lammenais, Carlyle, Gladstone and Matthew 
Armold, as against Milman and Thackeray. The historical intro- 
duction is the most attractive part of the book, except to the scholars 
who can go deep into the MSS. authorities and the disputed authorship 
of the translation. Mr. de Montmorency has no hesitation in 
attributing the text to A Kempis and not to Gerson. But considering 
the early popularity of the “Imitation” and the rapid spread of copies 
and translations, it is somewhat surprising that any doubts as to the 
authorship should have been possible. It was the product of an age 
of deep revolt against the worldliness and corruption of the Church 
The mystical religion of personal expression was awake in all European 
countries, and the more minutely the history of that time is studied, 
not on the loud events of the struggles of warnors and statesmen, but 
in the quiet life of the common people, the more clear it becomes that 
the Reformation, when it came, was based on a vast, but almost silent, 
religious movement, which gradually, at least in the northern nations, 
made obedience to Rome an utter impossibility. 


+ * e * 
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We -notice amongst recent French publications a magnificent—a 
sumptuous history of the Comédie-Frangaise, by M. Frédéric Loliée 
(Lucien Laveur, 13,.Rue des Saints-Peres, Paris). The book is 
illustrated by no less than 34 plates and 200 woodcuts, including 100 
works by Georges Scott. The older pictures are more interesting 
than beautiful, but when we comè to the latter part of: the history, a 
quarter of which is devoted to living or quite recent actors, the great 
improvement in portraiture is very much to their advantage. M. 
- Edmund Got, the two Coquelins, M. Mounet-Sully, Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mme. Bartet, M. de Féraudy, M. le Bargy are all well 
represented, some in character, others in ordinary portrait attitude. 
There’are even one or two reproductions from M. Carolus Duran. i ` 

' The history of this famous society is the history of a monopoly 
institution which has survived during the last two and 'a half centuries 
most other institutions of that character in France. From the time ' 
of the adoption of Moliére’s troupe into Court patronage in 1058, 
through all the periods of revolution and of change from king to 
emperor and from emperor to republic, the ,Comédie-Frangaise has . 
_ been a close corporation, subject to endless interference, but sustained 
also by the official support of whatever Government was in power. 
The acoount of its numerous vicissitudes is enlivened by endless 
anecdotes. The internal jealousies and quarrels are depicted, as well 
as the external events. In 1849 we have an account of the deterioration 
of the reigning company, which came to such a pass that the Govern- 
ment was obliged, after long deliberations of the Judiciary Council, to 
appoint a special Administrative Commissioner, M. Arsene Houssaye, 
to réstore talent to its rightful place and effect the “abdication ” of the 
existing “sociétaires”, Long letters and documents concerning this - 
struggle, together with certain autograph letters, fill a very 
considerable appendix. | l 

A brief preface to the book is written by M. Paul Hervieu. In it 
he points out the strange disabilities under which the French 
comedians have always laboured in that they have always been treated 
as ‘outside the law from the time when for so long Moliére’s troop 
could find no parish in which his establishment was permitted, through | 
periods when actors and actresses were thrown into, prison for 
objecting to going on to the stage in company with a known thief, to 
the year 1789, when, after a stormy debate in the Assembly, they were 
at last admitted to ordinary civic rights.) Even now an examination 
of the decree by which the Comédie-Frangaise is sustained distinctly 
revedls the idea that Government protection’ is still necessary for the 
property of a dramatic artist, and that as long as he exercises ‘his art 
he is not in a position to have the complete disposal of it 

To'those who advocate the establishment of the municipal theatre 
or the imperial opera-house this book would afford an interesting study . 
of such an institution in all its aspects. A | 

A READER 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


í 


HE King’s Speech contains the following important passage : 
“Serious questions affecting the working of our Parliamentary 
“system have arisen from unfortunate differences between the two 
“Houses. My Ministers have this important subject under considera- 
“tion with a view to a solution of the difficulty.” 

This issue between the Houses has been raised repeatedly in one 
form or other, and especially since the period of the first Reform Bil. 

Before 1831 the aristocratic composition of the House of Commons 
and the large number of nomination and other boroughs, the cost of 
elections and the limited number of electors minimised the 
antagonism between the elected and the hereditary chamber. No 
measure could pass the House of Commons which did not recommend 
itself, on the whole, to what were known as the governing classes of 
the country. 

In 1831 the House of Lords and the territorial aristocracy made a 
desperate fight for the preservation of upper class domination in the 
composition of Parliament, and brought the country to the brink of a 
revolution. But when the House of Lords gave way, a state of things 
came into being which ‘was certain gradually to lead to the more 
emphatic assertion of popular predommance in the Howse of 
Commons, and consequently to a more absolute divergence in the point 
of view and political tendencies of the representatives of the nation 
and the house of hereditary legislators, 

Like most political changes in this country, the evolution was slow, 
but it was certain. The Parliaments from 1832 to 1868 still had a 
large number of small constituencies under aristocratic influence, if not 


boroughs as Richmond, Malton, Ripon, Thirsk, N orthallerton, Calne, 
Lichfield, Tamworth, Launceston, Totness, Andover, Arundel and 
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many more, returning one or even two members a-piece, and they also 
remember that, as a rule, some neighbouring peer or landowner deter- 
mined who the member should be. The Ten Pound Borough 
Franchise did not admit the great body of artisans and labourers, but 
retained a middle-class predominance in most boroughs; the 
Occupancy Franchise of £50 in counties through the tenant farmers 
gave great power to landowners, and in some respects diminished the 
independence and power of the old freeholders. 

- It required the Ballot Act, the Corrupt Practices Act, the extension 


of the Franchise to all householders, first in boroughs and afterwards 


—_ 


in counties, and the sweeping redistribution assented to by_ both” 
parties in 1885 before the democracy found itself at its ease and 
supreme in its own House of Parliament. The small boroughs still 
surviving, which are sure to go soon, the favour shown to property in 
the right to be registered as a voter in more than one constituency, 
are doomed, and even Conservatives have no hope of retaining these ’ 
little palliatives of a popular system for more than a few years, We 
shall soon come to approximately equal electoral districts with periodic 
and automatic redistribution. We shall throw the official cost of 
elections on the public and not on the candidate. We shall probably 
shorten the duration of Parliament to at most four years; we shall 
have the polls simultaneous throughout the country with all public- 
houses closed, and in various ways Parliament will strive more and 
more to make the House of Commons a faithful i image of the national 
will and purpose. 

All this movement, which is continuous and certain, makes it more 
and more evident that the old theoretic rights of the House of Lords 
must either be used with the utmost discretion or must be limited by 
law. The question is, within what limits is the nation .prepared to 


- continue the present right of rejection claimed and often used by the 


House of Lords. l ; 

Lord Lansdowne, in the debate on the Address, còntrasted the 
constructive critics who would reform the composition of the House of 
Lords with those .whom He called the destructive critics, who, 
according to him, would like to see the privileges and authority of the 
House effaced and obliterated. For the latter he predicted failure, : 
because, as he put it, the people of the country know that whatever 
danger is to be apprehended from an unreformed House of Lords is 
nothing like the danger to be apprehended from an Gmeemaed House 
of Commons. 

No doubt there is force in the argument that an giiticotent single 
chamber may be dangerous to the stability of the constitution and 
government of the country; though to this the answer can readily be 
made that when the Conservatives are in power we have this omnipo- 
tence, because the sb of Lords is a weapon only effective for one 


party. - 
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The last Parliament has brought painfully home to us that there is 
no legislation, no matter how reckless, no matter how contrary to 
tradition and to pledges, which the House of Lords will not accept 
from a Conservative House of Commons. 

The Education Act of 19¢2, the Licensing Act and other measures 
were carried through the Commons by a liberal use of the closure; and 
when these and other Bills came to the Lords, in some cases obvious 
amendments, admitted to be reasonable, were rejected, lest the Bill 
should have to go back once more to the House of Commons. 

Had Mr. Balfour succumbed to Mr. Chamberlain on Tariff Reform 
in 1903, does anyone suppose that the House of Lords would have 
intervened to secure that tae country should be consulted? And 
though the House of Lords cannot interfere directly with taxation, 
there are indirect ways in which that House, if in earnest, can secure 
that the country shall be consulted. 

I would invite political students to consider for a moment the party 
composition of the House of Lords as revealed by an analysis of the 
classification given in Dod’s “Parliamentary Companion.” 

Excluding members of the Royal Family, there are 601 persons who 
sit or may sit in the House of Lords; of these 11 are minors ; but 
there are 575 who sit by hereditary right and 26 bishops. The latter 
may be set aside; they are overwhelmingly Conservative, and they 
represent the principle of exclusive ecclesiastical establishment. 

But turning to the 575 lay peers, I find 14 who have no politics 
ascribed to them, 348 entered as Conservatives, 120 entered as Liberal 
Unionists, 93 entered as Liberals. 

Anyone examining the list and taking note of the speeches and 
votes of those Liberal Unionists who take part in the proceedings of 
the House of Lords will find that for all practical purposes they are one 
with the Conservatives. Even many of those entered as Liberals are 
men who give no real support to the Liberal Party. But not to 
complicate the argument by the introduction of names, let us assume 
that the 93 Liberals are a sclid phalanx against 468 Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists; the result is that the Liberal Party are in a 
steady minority of one to five. 

No doubt the division list dəes not show such a bad record as this. 
Majorities of two to one or of three to one are the usual records on the 
rare occasions when the House of Lords divides. 

But we know that the reserve power which could be drawn upon is 
always there, and the extravagart disproportion of force between the 
two sides makes all debate urreal In daily life the situation is not 
absolutely intolerable. The peers who attend in the House have a 
high standard from experience of public affairs, from a sense of 
responsibility, and from the guidance of trained statesmen: and the 
recognition of the fact insisted on by the great Duke of Wellingtor 
that the King’s Government mtst be carried on causes many proposals 
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to be acquiesced in, though unacceptable in principle, because the 
common sense and moderation which we hope are now and may long 
continue the characteristics of the people of this country demand that 
the body which admits it comes second and not first in determining 
national government shall bow to the will of the House of Commons. 
When we come to great measures the authority and rights of the 
House of Lords have repeatedly of late years been limited both by the 
' action and votes of the House and by- the principles laid down by its 

leaders. 

I need not encumber this article by quotations; but the late Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne, both grave, thoughtful and statesman- . 
like leaders, have laid it down that.on matters of great moment the 
House of Lords are only entitled to a suspensory veto; that they may 
reject a measure so as to secure the opinion of the country being ascer- 
tained at a general election, but if, after an election, the country clearly 
reaffirms its desire, the House of Lords must bow to the expressed 
will of the nation. 

In smaller matters I think it may be said that with the growth of 
democracy and with the franker recognition of its power, the House 
of Lords is not so stiff as it was even thirty years ago. On mattets 
connected with the Church of England, its establishment and 
privileges, it is perhaps less yielding than on matters which concern 
it more closely, the rights of property, and specially of landed 
property. But, of course, legislation touching these is generally of a 
financial character, and therefore beyond its power of interference. 
On the whole it may be said that whenever the Conservative Party 
in the House of Commons consider it injurious to their party interests 
to resist some measure of Radical progress, the House of Lords will 
also acquiesce. But if the Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons want a Bill thrown out, they can rely on the House of 
Lords to do it for them. 

-Thus take the case of the Plural Voting Bil, which abolished a 
privilege which, I believe, we stand alone in retaining, for I think 
that on the Continent the elector is generally inscribed once and 
once only. It certainly is the usual state of things in the United 
States and in our Colonies. The House of Lords threw out the Bil, 
although the etiquette of Parliament makes questions relating to the 
franchise pre-eminently the business of the representative House; 
and they threw it out notoriously, I may say admittedly, because these 
absentee voters who were to be disfranchised are a main element of 
the Conservative strength in many constituencies. Lord Lansdowne 
justified their action because the Bill, as he described it, was “a 
“cynical attempt to manipulate the constitution for party purposes.” 
The fact that a change of law will affect one party more than another 
‘does not make its advocacy cynical An extension of the franchise 
would be democratic; equal electoral areas would be democratic; 1s 1t 
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therefore cynical to support these changes? It seems to me rather 
cynical to refuse proposals based on the principle of equality of 
citizenship because my electoral wirepullers tell me that my party 
will suffer thereby. 

Perhaps, however, it is being too serious to comment on epithets 
and phrases which are mere accessories and not part of the essentials 
in serious political argument. 

It is clear to me that in the delicate adjustment of theoretical 
rights and their effective exercise the House of Lords, having regard 
to the general tendency of constitutional modification, to the over- 
whelming majority in the House of Commons, to the recency of the 
General Election, and to the prominence of the Education question 
among the topics of discussion for three years before the General 
Election, have been guilty of a serious error of judgment which has 
precipitated a conflict which might have been postponed or evaded. 

The question with which the country is now concerned is not 
whether the House of Lords can be improved or not. Undoubtedly 
it can be improved. But no improvement which is likely to be 
initiated or approved by the House of Lords would come anywhere 
near meeting Liberal ideas of the minimum necessary. The black sheep 
of the peerage, the mentally deficient who are not excluded from 
voting on the affairs of the nation, and any other “undesirables,” are 
effective for rounding a period on a democratic platform, but they are 
not a material element in disparagement of the real value of the 
House of Lords, nor would their removal give us a satisfactory body. 
But the hereditary principle, whether direct or modified, as in the 
case of Scotch and Irish Peers by election, cannot give a Second 
Chamber which will adjust itself to modern political forces. Even if 
Lord Courtney were allowed to frame the most exact system of 
proportional representation, we should still have a House where 
the voting power would be five to one against the usual views of the 
House of Commons. 

But to frame a new Upper Chamber would be to waste time, to 
invite criticism, and to rouse no enthusiasm. The essential thing is 
to correct once for all the oa of obstruction which has been 
used so indiscreetly. 

Any change of this kind mis legislation, and it seems to me 
that the situation requires legislation, and that of the simplest and 
most straightforward character. I submit that within a reasonable time 
before the dissolution of this Parliament a Bill should be introduced 
to limit the power of veto of the House of Lords to one session, and 
to provide that any Bill so rejected may be passed by the House of 
Commons in the following session, and #f so passed may be sub- 
mitted for the Royal assent without coming again before the House 
of Lords. 

Such a Bill would most probably be thrown out by the House of 
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Lords, and thereupon on a dissolution would be one of the important 
questions for the-consideration of the electorate. Should the new 
House of Commons again by an effective majority pass the Bill, the 
House of Lords, by its more recent tradition and by the admission of 
its prominent members, would be precluded, from rejecting it. 
Theoretic powers cannot be exercised which would involve dis- 
location of the Government, stoppage of Supplies, or a ridiculous 
creation of perhaps 300 or 400 peers as a technical way out of the 
diffculty. The whole of our constitution is full of the conflict on 
paper of powers which in fact are not equal and cannot be allowed 
to conflict. - 

Ultimately Sovereignty must reside somewhere, and in this country 
ever since the Stuarts it has resided in the House of Commons. The 
House of Commons, century by century, decade by decade, and now 
from Parliament to Parliament, becomes increasingly sensitive to the | 
_impulsion of the electorate and controls more absolutely the whole 
machinery of the Executive Government. It is idle to suppose that 
the People, through their representatives, will not insist on the final 
word and the final decision. Such action,as Í suggest will only define 
and make clear one of the implied understandings of Parliamentary, 
Government. It will by no means reduce the House of Lords, as 
Lord Lansdowne put it, to the level of a debating society. An 
assembly in which Ministers sit and which -has a right to raise 
debates and call for explanations on policy and acts of administration, 
an assembly that takes an equal part in Private Bill legislation, that 
by Select Committees can demand full information of the working 
of Government departments, that can introduce legislation, amend 
legislation and postpone legislation, is no unimportant body. If it 
were more in sympathy with the general intellectual and social move- 
‘ment of the great body of the nation, it would be more powerful and 
more useful. But it is to be feared that, like the Roman Catholic 
’ Church, it is too old and too much the slave of its own tradition to 
participate in the new and growing life. The House of Lords does 
not wish ‘thorqughly to reform itself, and no active popular force 
outside wishes to reform it, but only to dimmish its power of 
obstruction. Perhaps when its legislative rights have been clearly 
defined and limited by statute, the House may itself hereafter be 
willing to take such steps towards its recénstitution as will by bringing 
It into complete sympathy with popular aspiration secure for it more 
popular ‘confidence, and so enable it to discharge fearlessly and 
thoughtfully its public duties | 

But what confidence can the House of Lords inspire in the Irish 
people when they contrast their four-fifths of Nationalist repre- 
sentatives with the blank mistrust of the Irish representative Peers? 
How can the Welsh look up to the House of Lords when the great 
potentates who might be leading their Welsh: neighbours adopt 
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towards their aspiratons the attitude of peers whose names will occur 
readily to those who live in the Principality? I may be excused for 
this reference, not as censuring any persons, but as suggesting that 
public spirit, bigh principle, personal kindliness and many other 
great qualities can do little where sympathy with the wishes, the 
feelings, the aspirations and the ideals of those among whom we live 
STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
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` HE first question which the Liberal Party had to decide when 
| the Session closed upon the failure of the Education Bill was 
rather one of tactics than of principle. Yet it was a question charged 
with the gravest consequence for the future of Liberalism. Was the 
gauntlet thrown down by the peers to the representatives of the 
people to be taken up, or to be left lying on the ground till a more 
convenient season? On the one side were ranged all the immediate 
interests of Ministers and their followers in the House of Commons. 
It was barely a year since Liberals had regained office after ten years 
of opposition. It was less than a year since Members hail secured 
their seats. To suggest that it was their duty to give up all that had 
been won, to incur so soon the expense and labour of a second election, 
with the possibility in some, cases of defeat, was a hard saying. 
Against it could be urged the fact that in spite of the veto there 
were many things that a Liberal Government could do. There was 
the whole field of administration. There was the whole field of 
finance. If all first-class legislative measures were destroyed by 
the Lords, might not these two departments still furnish a sphere for 
Liberal activity which would justify a postponement of the fatal day 
of conflict till the normal life of Parliament should have run its course? 
These considerations, however, were met by overwhelming argu- 
ments based on the actual situation, and the conditions of party 
supremacy on a democratic system. The Liberal Government were 
returned to power pledged to carry out certain measures. In particular 
they were pledged to institute full public control over popular 
education and to do away with all religious tests for teachers. After 
a year’s full trial they find themselves debarred by the action of the 
Lords from fulfilling their pledge. They have to continue adminis- 
tering a law which they denounced, a law which many of their most 
" , prominent supporters are passively but resolutely resisting at-the cost 
of much inconvenience and often of imprisonment. They have, in 
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short, undertaken a trust which they cannot fulfil Under such 
circumstances their natural course is to go back to their supporters 
with a plain statement of the position and to say, “We cannot fulfil 
“our undertaking unless powers are given us to deal with the 
“resistance of the Upper House. You must therefore give us these 
“powers or accept our resignation and abandon all hopes of democratic 
“reform.” H it is urged that the Government have many other interests 
to consider besides those of education, interests of temperance, of 
Ireland, of social reform, the answer is obvious that on all these 
points the House of Lords is at hand, ready to exercise its veto, as 
Lord Lansdowne has it, at whatever opportunity is most favourable 
for itself. Already the leader of the Opposition in the Upper House 
has proclaimed his right to sit ın judgment on the Irish proposals of 
the Government. The business of the peers, Lord Lansdowne tells 
us, is to “wait for the production of the measure” and see whether it 
leaves the authority of Parliament unimpaired. That, he continues, 
“is the test by which we shall judge the measure of the Government.” 
The Government themselves, it would appear, are merely advocates. 
They put the case for a certain measure. They win the support of the 
elected House. They carry their Bill, it may be, by 200, it may be by 
a 300 majority. But still they are only submitting a case. The Lords 
are the judges. They are the final court of appeal, and all that goes 
on in the Commons is of the nature of a preliminary enquiry. This is 
a strong claim, and we cannot doubt that with each fresh measure that 
is rejected and left by the Liberal Party to its fate, the same claim 
will be even more boldly and unhesitatingly repeated. 

Such considerations as these, which need not be dwelt on further, as 
I stated them with some fulness in the January number of this 
REVIEW, have apparently decided the Government in favour of the 
bolder and wiser policy of taking up the fight. It was seen on mature 
reflection to be impossible to ask the House of Commons to sit down 
session after session to the calm discussion of legislation, just as though 
there were no blind power in the background to come, when all the 
task of discussion was done, with the abhorred shears, and slit the thin- 
spun life of the carefully-considered, delicately-balanced measures that 
result from the full and free discussion of a representative assembly. 
Psychologically it could not be done. The farce could not be kept 
up. The alternative was to force on the fight, beginning the campaign 
with the very first day of the session, and it was on this course that 
the Cabinet nghtly decided. The question of the relations between 
the two Houses was put in the forefront in the King’s Speech, and the 
full gravity of the question at stake was emphasised by the weighty 
speech of the Prime Minister on the opening of Parliament. 

The first point, then, has been gained. As the result of delibera- 
tions during the recess the policy of “filling up the cup” has been 
abandoned in favour of that of “taking up the glove.” We are to have 
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a constitutional fight, and the campaign is to begin without delay. But , 
there is still much obscurity, not only as to the. tactics to be pursued, 
but as to the immediate objective of the attacking force. One point, 
however, 1s made quite clear by the Prime Minister’s speech, and it is 
a great point gained. The immediate efforts of the Government will 
not be directed towards any reform in the constitution of the House 
of Lords, but to a “readjustment of the relations of the two Houses.” 
These expressions have given rise to some controversy, but their inten- 
tion is clear enough. It is not suggested that the composition of the 
House of Lords is insusceptible of improvement. So much is admitted 
by everybody from those who would begin by excluding imbeciles 
onwards. But reform in the composition of the House is not the 
immediate problem set before the Government for solution The 
problem set them is how to secure the supremacy of the elected 
Chamber, and the solution is not to be found in any scheme for the 
improvement of the non-elected Chamber, but clearly in the revision of 
the present relations between the two Houses. That is as much as 
to say that it is to be found in the restriction of the power of veto 
which is at present absolute. How the veto is to be restricted is the 
main problem which we have to consider, but let us observe first that — 
this statement of. the case by no means excludes the reform of the 
Upper House from the field of politics. On the contrary, the restric- 
tion of the veto is the condition of any -effective reform. As long as 
the veto remains any scheme of reconstitution must receive the assent 
of the Lords themselves. They will be, as Lord Lansdowne says, 
the judges, and they will determine the case, as he has also put it, 
in the manner which they consider most favourable to themselves. 
The first business of the Commons is to vindicate their own 
supremacy. This done it will be possible to use that supreme 
authority to reconstitute the Second Chamber, which will still remain 
an important element in the constitution, so as to bring the highest 
talent and most mature experience to the assistance of the legislator. 
There must be reconstitution, but the way thereto lies through 
the veto. : 

How then is the veto to be attacked? and does the attack necessarily 
involve that immediate dissolution to which such strong and such 
natural objection is taken? The first step, it has been generally 
assumed, would take the form of a declaratory resolution modelled 
on those of 1860. Some have even suggested that this was the sole 
and sufficient weapon on which the Commons could rely. They point 
to the history of the financial resolutions, and urge that the Lower 
House won the unchallenged power of the purse by the simple process 
of repeatedly asserting it. But it takes two parties to adjust 4 quarrel 
on this basis. If the House of Lords acquiesce in a resolution 
asserting the supremacy of the Commons, well and good; there is an . 
end of the matter. Judging, however, from the present temper of 
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their leaders such acquiescence is highly improbable, and it is 
therefore as well to ask in advance what the next step should be 
Constitutionally, the only procedure open appears to be that of 
proceeding by a Bill, as to the detail of which a word may be said lower 
down, but the general object of which would be to lay down certain 
conditions upon which the House of Commons might override the veto 
of the House of Lords. Such a Bill, it may be assumed, the House 
of Lords would throw out The greatest admirers of their 
impartiality will not expect them to consent unconstrainedly to their 
own happy dispatch. How then would this obstacle be overcome? 
The constitution provides an ultimate escape from a deadlock 
in the power of the Crown to create peers We are told in 
some quarters that a creation of the four or five hundred peers 
who would be necessary is inconceivable, but in point of fact the only 
people who have very strong reasons for objecting to it are the present 
peers themselves. It would cheapen titles and lower the social prestige 
of the order at the very moment at which its political privileges 
are to be clipped. It may therefore be pretty confidently asserted 
that the threat of new creations once known to be serious would be 
quite as effective to-day as it was in 1832. To create 500 peers in 
order to pass the Education Bill or any other ordinary measure would 
indeed be absurd, since in a few years’ time 500 more might be required 
for some other purpose. To create them in order to restrict the veto 
is quite a different matter, It is not a thing which could be done twice. 
It could be done only in order to put an end to an institution which 
has become obsolete and is now rendering legislative progress 
impossible. 

So far the precedent of 1832 holds. But there is an important 
point of difference. Lord Grey in that year was able to make his 
threat effective because he obtained a written consent from the King 
to the necessary appointments, and he was able to obtam this consent 
because a General Election had been fought and won on the specific 
issue between the houses. In this case no such election has been 
fought, and it will therefore be for the King to determine whether he 
will or will not consent to this method of pressure without a preliminary 
appeal to the people. Hence it must fairly be admitted that the 
fighting policy may in the last resort land us in a dissolution, But 
there are alternatives. It is suggested, not without authority, that the 
appeal to the people might take the form of a referendum on this 
special question. Some of us indeed have suggested that the direct 
submission of contested measures to the people is the most logical 
democratic substitute for the existing veto of the Second Chamber. 
Many who hesitate to accept this proposal as a measure of generat 
application see that it would have great advantages in the present 
case. It would save the country from the turmoil of a dissolution at 
a time when there is not the slightest reason to suppose that it is 
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dissatisfied with the Government that it has chosen. It would make 
the public decision quite unmistakable, more go than the verdict of 
a General Election into which other issues inevitably enter. Finally 
the House of Lords would be on singularly weak ground’ in seeking 
to resist it Their contention is that their power of veto stands in 
place of the appeal to Cesar. They know Czsar’s mind better than 
the delegates whom Cæsar himself appointed, and they are here 
to secure that Cæsars real desires should be carried out. Well, the 
proposal in question would take them at their word. They appeal 
to Cesar. To Cæsar they shall go, and if finally they refuse the test 
it is clear that the position of the Prime Minister in seeking power 
to overcome their opposition would be entirely changed. 

It may be asked whether the Government would carry the party 
and the country with them in a proposal for such a restriction of the 
veto as would ensure the supremacy of the House of Commons. 
There is much'to be said against committing the Government of the 
country to the uncontrolled supremacy of a single Chamber.’ Many 
of us would gladly see a Second Chamber of experienced administrators 
whose normal function would be to advise and to secure full 
deliberation, but who might at a pinch demand that a Bill should either 
- be referred to the verdict of a second House of Commons or submitted 
to a direct popular vote. But an ideal constitution is not reached at 
one step. `The immediate problem before the Government is to find 
means of escape from an impossible situation. Supposing that they 
did virtually establish the omnipotence of the House of Commons 
for the time being, the worst that could be said would be that they 
were giving to a Liberal majority the position and the power which 
Tory majorities have long enjoyed. But so much is not necessary. 
Many conditions and limitations may be imagined which would curtail 
the omnipotence of the Lower House. The suspensory veto which 
will be substituted for the absolute veto might run for the entire life of 
the existing Parliament, in which case an indirect appeal to the people 
could be secured for any measure passed. Or it might run for two 
years, while the duration of, Parliament was reduced to four, go that it 
would, operate in the same manner over the second half of each 
Parliament’s hfe. It might also be made conditional on a majority 
of a definite magnitude. There is more than one method of exercising 
restraint upon the elected House—a restraint which our experience of 
the 1900 Parliament showed to be sometimes highly desirable. As 
between these methods there are, and will be, divergences among those 
who are agreed upon the necessity of abolishing the present absolute 
veto of the present hereditary House. But unless those who are 
agreed on this first step will also ‘consent to subordinate their 
divergences for the sake of the common object it is, easy to foresee 
the result. 

There remains a question of tactics to which those who are for 
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forcing the fight are bound to give attention. Lord Lansdowne tells 
us that the Lords elect to fight on the ground most favourable to them- 
selves, On this point we need not hesitate to follow the august 
example. Unfortunately, if there is any ground favourable to the 
House of Lords it is that of Ireland, and of temperance legislation, 
two of the subjects mentioned prominently in the King’s Speech. It 
is not that these are matters which any administration of either party 
could now pass over. It is not that there is a lack of popular support 
for an extension of self-governing institutions in Ireland, or of 
popular control over the liquor traffic. But both questions are 
eminently of a kind which require deliberate and unbiassed discussion 
in an assembly which is really free to deal with them, and is not 
compelled to subordinate its views to the consideration of what an 
irresponsible power in the background will accept Both questions 
have been in the past arid deserts for Liberalism in which the full 
flowing tide of democratic sentiment has split up into a hundred 
streams and lost itself in controversies of detail The true battle- 
ground for a struggle with the Lords is the land which is so largely in 
their hands. Had Mr. Sinclair’s admirable Scottish measure been 
pushed forward last year it would have prepared the ground. As it is, 
the Bill comes up again this session, and with it a measure for the 
promotion of small holdings and one for a fresh valuation of property, 
the necessary prelude to the taxation of site values If these 
measures are conceived in the spint of those who have worked for 
them, they will be the beginning of a new system in the ownership 
of land which in the country districts will bring back the peasant to 
the soil from which he has been divorced, and in the towns will relieve 
the pressure on housing accommodation and tend to lighten the 
burden of rates upon the smaller occupiers. If the controversy with 
the Lords is to be fought out we may expect to see social measures of 
this kind brought to the front. 

Mr. Balfour, at the opening of the session, revived the old criticism 
that Liberals were more intent on political tinkering than on social 
reform. He did not mention in this connection that his own party 
finds the way of social reform made easy for it both because its 
more democratic measures are backed by Opposition votes, and because 
the House of Lords is ready to do its behests. Reading Mr. Balfour 
one might imagine that Liberals were men given over to a reprobate 
‘mind, who, even when they wanted to do well, were overcome by an 
incurable itch for tinkering with institutions which spoilt all their 
performances. A simpler explanation is that the institutions in ques- 
tion force themselves upon the attention of the party by obstructing 
their natural course of advance. But, indeed, if the present Parlia- 
ment was to come to an end without any achievement but that of 
assuring the supremacy of the House of Commons in the constitution, 
it need fear comparison with none of its predecessors. If the House 
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of Lords stood for what was good in the old rigime, a wise Conserv- 
atism would maintain it even at the price of some inconvenience. But 
the unchangeable temper of the peers is the unchangeableness of dull, 
unimaginative, self-satisfied superiority. On the day when Parliament 
opened the Times gave its readers an excerpt from the debate on the 
third reading of the Bill for the abolition of the Slave Trade from the 
Times of February 11th, 1807. “Lord Redesdale,” we read, “in a 
“short speech, repeated his former objections to the Bill, which he 
“described as the offspring of enthusiasm and prejudice. He could 
“not perceive why a traffic which had the sanction of Lords Clarendon 
“and Somers, Bishop Robertson and Mr. Locke should now be 
“characterised as unjust, inhuman and impolitic” How often has 
that speech been made in the century that has passed since 
then and on how many measures! Lord Buckinghamshire, who 
replied, “could not see the propriety of calling a measure the result 
“of enthusiasm which had been for upwards of twenty years under 
“discussion. Though he was adverse at first to precipitating the 
“measure on account of the inconvenience in which a sudden prohibi- 
“tion of the trade would involve those who were engaged in it, yet 
“after so many years”... and so forth’ The reader can easily 
complete the sentence for himself, for though we are dealing with the 
slave trade, the arguments, the ideas, the caution of the reforming, 
the immovableness of the Conservative peer are as much of to-day as 
of a hundred years ago. Indeed, they are not of time but of eternity. 
In twenty years of agitation, during which slaves in uncounted and 
unconsidered thousands suffered and died, time enough had at length 
been given to capital to remedy the inconvenience of transferring itself 
to something more humane. How incredible it all sounds in relation 
to the slave trade, yet how ‘modern if we suppose it to be Chinese 
labour or any abuse of our own day that is in question. We shall not 
exorcise this spirit from among us by overcoming the House of Lords, 
for it is of our essence as honest Britons. But by crippling its most 
potent weapon we shall give free play to whatever there is among 
us of reason and justice and desire for the light. 


L. T. HOBHOUSE. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS—MEND, END OR 
LIMIT—WHICH 


a“ 


HE country is face to face with a grave constitutional problem. 
T The House of Lords has delberately flouted the clear 
decision of the electors on the great question of National Education, 
expressed after four tremendous years of agitation and discussion, and 
after a General Election in which, to use the words of the Earl of 
Cardigan, “Many causes contributed to the complete overthrow of the 
“Conservative Government, and there can be no doubt of these causes 
“the Education Act of 1902 was by far the greatest," Further, they 
have refused even to consider the Plural Voting Bill, which was merely 
a matter of franchise machinery. Such behaviour in the first year of a 
new Parliament is provocative. A party which submits to it ceases to 
be a party, for parties are judged neither by their principles nor their 
aims, but by their deeds) The average elector does not trouble 
about the details of Bills; so long as his general aim is carried out, he 
is not over-much concerned about the methods of procedure or the 
too great or too little use of the gentle art of compromise. But he does 
mean to have his way. If these things happened in 1906, what chance 
will there be for the other work to which he has put his hand and upon 
which his heart is set? Hence the sudden emergence of one topic 
for discussion. Nobody now talks of Finance, or Temperance, or 
Welsh Disestablishment. Quiet, disinterested observers of the game 
of politics and hard-working party men who go up and down the 
country alike declare that only one question now holds the attention 
of the people, and it is the auestion of the House of Lords. The 
country asks not whether the absolute veto of the House of Lords 
shall for ever cease, but Aow and when. The determination of when 
it is to be depends almost entirely on Aow it is to be done, and 
how again resolves itself into the question with which this article is 
headed. Are the Lords to be ended, mended or limited? The 
decision of that question is the first step, and it counts for almost 
everything in the struggle. 

* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, January, 1907, page 108. 
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First, however, as to the temper of the fight. It must bea long one, 
for reasons to be presently explained, and like all constitutional 
struggles it must be a tough one; but this time it will not be necessary 
to wring reform from the peers by threats or acts of revolution. The 
pe Earl of Kimberley, speaking of the passage of the Parish Councils 

Act, 1894, said that by it the villages had been given power to 
manage their own affairs, “but no thanks to the House ‘of Lords for 
“it. We have got it in spite of the Lords, and it has been wrung from 
“them only by their cowardly fears” That striking phrase may 
have been true; it certaznly was true of the struggle of 1832; it 1s 
not true now. In the words of the late Lord Salisbury, we have now 
“a greater authority than the House of Lords” because “the powers 
“of the House of Lords are limited by the ascertained will of the 
“people.” That will, expressed at’a General Election (on the one 
issue definitely submitted to them by the Liberal Prime Minister), 
by the return of a Liberal majority, will be accepted as a final decision 
even by the Lords themselves. If not, then the power to give effect 
to that decision is in the hands of the Sovereign and the Prime 
Minister. 

The method of the fight is not new. Fhe “resources of the British 

“Constitution are not wholly exhausted,” and they have been, 
hitherto, equal to any of the demands made upon them. The threat 
to make peers was sufficient in 1832, and It ought to be equal to the 
present necessity. But the procedure throughout must be simple and 
direct; the whole plan, to t it will lead, and exactly what must 
be its results, must be made plain First, the Cabinet must deade 
what plan they propose to adopt, and lay that plan, and the reasons 
for its adoption as compared with other proposals, before the electors. 
The reasons which convince the Cabinet will, after due opportuyty 
for discussion, carry the country. When their thought has had “time 
“and space to work and spread,” and it has “by degrees to fulness 
“ wrought,”— 

Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent, 

Where faction seldom gathers head, 
But, by degrees to fulness wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive thought 

Hath time and space to work and spread, 


the plan, embodied in a Bill, must be passed through the Commons 
and presented to the Lords) They will, of course, reject it It must 
then be submitted to the country at a General Election, and the over- 
whelming approval which it is certain to receive ‘will be the reason, on 
the renewed presentation of the Bill, for the submission of the Lords 
or for their coercion by the making of new peers. 
Of the different plans submitted, that of “ending” will not long . 


Pi 
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detain any serious politician. Mr. Frederic Harrison has declared that 
“government by a single chamber is not a possible solution ” of the 
problem; Mr. Goldwin Smith has repeatedly dedared his conviction 
that the disappearance of a second chamber would convert Parliament 
into “an organ of revolution”; Lord Salisbury has stated that the 
effect would be to “make the House of Commons absolutely powerful,” 
and that it involves “that every great change may be passed by the 
“very smallest majority without the real sanction of the people of this 
“country.” Not only is opinion opposed to it, practical experience m 
all the greatest countries of the world is against it. Perhaps this 
country came as near as was possible to Single Chamber Government 
in the last ten years, without the actual abolition of the House of Lords. 
That painful experience ought to be enough for reformers who desire 
to improve the present Constitution. 

“Mending” is a much more invitmg anda much more dangerous 
proposal Everybody who has ever thought-of the problem now under 
consideration has sketched some amendment of the Upper House. 
The only persons who have never seriously approached the 
consideration of the question are the members of the House of Lords 
themselves. In 1719, the Lords, with the assent of the King, proposed 
that the number of peers should not be increased by more than six 
beyond the number at which they then stood—178. The Bill was 
rejected in the Commons on the second reading by a majority of 92, 
and from that time till now, a period of nearly two centuries, no serious 
effort at reform has been made. The attempt of the Cabinet in 1856 
in the case of Lord Wensleydale to resuscitate the prerogative of the 
_Ctown was defeated. Thirteen years later Lord Russell proposed that 
the Crown should be authorised to create 28 life peers selected from 
certain, categories at the rate of not more than two a year. John 
Bright called the measure “a childish tinkering of legislation ;” the 
late Marquis of Salisbury supported it in a noteworthy speech. He 
declared that the Bull would 


tend to meet all the large advances of democracy as the third power 
‘of the State, as we must meet those advances by making this House 
strong in the support of public opinion, strong in its influence 
in the country, and strong in the character and ability of those who 


compose it... .. We belong too much to one class, and the conse- 
quence is that with respect to a large number of questions we are all 
of one mind. .... We want, if possible, more representations of 


divers views, more antagonism. ‘There are a vast number of social 
questions, deeply interesting to the people of this country, especially 
having reference to the health and moral condition of the people, 
and upon which many members of your. Lordships’ House are 
capable of throwing great light, and yet these subjects are not closely 
investigated here because the fighting power is wanting, and the 
debates cannot be sustained. 
VOL. XCI. 22 
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The: Lords did not' want in their ranks the representatives of 
“divers views ”; nor did they seek to “investigate closely” the health 
and moral condition of the people ; they wanted neither to reform their 


` _ representation nor to do more and better work, and they rejected 


the Bill on a third reading by 106 to 76. Three other proposals 
` merely require mention. In 1884 Lord Rosebery moved for a select 
committee “to donsider the best means of promoting the efficiency 
“of this House,” and was defeated. In 1888 he moved that a “select: 
“committee be appointed to inquire into ,the constitution of this 
“House” and was again defeated. In the same year Lord Salisbury 
introduced two Bills, one for the exclusion of “black sheep” and one 
-other for the creation of 50 life peers, and after their second reading 
withdrew them.* ` 

“Mending ” therefore does not commend itself to the Lords them- 
selves.. They evidently agree with the later opinion of the late 
Marquis of Salisbury (in 1888) that “you are treading on very 
“dangerous ground, you are touching weapons of a terribly keen edge 

“when you undertake’ to reconstruct the ancient assemblage to which 

“we belong.” If it does not commend itself to them, it certainly 1s 
not a matter with which either members of the House of Commons or 
electors in the country ought to be concerned. Proposals for reform ~ 
ought to begin.in the House of Lords, and until they have been 
carried successfully through that House they deserve no consideration. 
Tried by this reasonable test “mending” is not likely to take place.” 
It has been much debated outside; inside it has been talked about, it 
has never been seriously undertaken. During the last ten years, m 
which there can be no doubt that any proposal from the Lords would 
have passed through the Commons, the subject was never approached. 
‘If the Lords do not want reform, who does? Lord Denbigh recently 
said at Rugby: + “Mend it by all means; but if they mended an © 

“article they did not make it worse but better, and if they made a 
“Second Chamber of a great country better than it was before they 
“made it stronger, more able to impose its will upon the people of 
“the country.” That expresses in a sentence the exact position. The 
country does not want the House of Lords made more able, even than 
it is at present, to impose its will upon the people of the country. ` 

` The third proposal is undoubtedly the one to which public attention 
is now directed. : What is the best way in which to limit the power 
of the House of Lords without ending that House and without 
reforming it? The methods proposed are so various and numerous 
that it is not possible to enumerate them all, and some of them, it 
may be added, are too fantastic and arbitrary to. be worthy of much 
consideration. Among this last class is the proposal made by Mr. 

from ‘The House of Lords,” by T. A. Spalding, LL.B. (Fisher 


* Summarised 
Unwin.) Most valuable to all students of this question. 
t Rugby Advertiser, February and, 1907. 
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Stead* that the Commons in a money Bill should tax the, Lords 
£200,000 a year, because that is the amount expended annually on the 
election of the House of Commons, if a General Election on an average 
takes place every five years and. costs a million. Mr. Stead thinks 
that the imposition of a tax (even if it could be imposed) of a little 
over £300 per annum per head would force the peers “to reconsider 
“their position and to give up their opposition to the Commons.” 
Equally fantastic is the suggestion that the House of Commons should 
refuse to supply the money required annually for the service of the 
House of Lords, and that so they should be starved into surrender. 
But you do not starve A by refusing to feed B. One can imagme 
some peers who never attend the House regarding with sardonic 
laughter this method of argument, and on the other hand it is perfectly 
certain that many others ‘would pay out of their own pockets rather 
than allow good servants to suffer because a great constitutional fight 
was in progress. Such proposals are ridiculous and absurd. The 
appeal to the reasoned will of the people can never succeed, will not 
even obtain a patient hearing, if it is made on behalf of methods such 
as these. 
Another proposal is that “a resolute’ House of Commons behind a 
" courageous Minister could use the royal prerogative with such effect 
“as to make the people the masters of the position.” It is suggested 
that the Crown “can summon to the Upper House as Lord of Parlia- 
“ment whomsoever it pleases without binding itself to summon him 
“ond his heirs to future Parliaments; that it may cease to summon to 
“the Upper House any person, whether peer or peer’s son, for whose 
“counsel it has no further any need,” and that these “rights,” though 
obscured, are not so much “atrophied by disuse” as to— 


render it impossible for a bold Prime Minister, supported by a 
patriotic Sovereign and a resolute Commons, to use them for extn- 
cating the nation from a dangerous impasse. In the creation of life 
Peers by the Crown and in the withholding of Writs of Summons 
from Peers whose services are no longer needed by the Crown as 
Lords of Parliament, the people have an effective means for 
establishing the preponderance of the House of Commons without 
any need for violent agitation, or even for a dissolution, to say 
nothing of the last resort of swamping the Upper Chamber by new 
Peers. This is so startling an assertion that most readers will declare 
it is too good to be true.t 


Serious readers will not “declare” that, but will answer that if it is 


„all true, it is far too dangerous a power to revive and to exert. Mr. 


Stead has considered the problem merely from the narrow point of 


‘view of the present House of Commons prevented from carrying out 


* u Peers or People.” (Fisher Unwin.) as. 6d. 
+ “Peers or People,” page 231. i 
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„what it knows itself returned to do by the malignity and party 
perversity of the House of Lords) We have known other problems 
and other Houses. “Bold,” “patriotic” and “resolute” are all words 
of the class of “thorough,” interpreted according to the convictions 
of those who use them The object of all who consider the present 
position should be not to “establish the preponderance of the House 
~*of Commons,” and still more not to establish despotic authority in 
the Sovereign, which must be the effect if by the use of “rusty and 
“disused weapons from the Royal Arsenal” he can call to the Upper 
House whom he pleases. Their aim should be to leave the Crown 
in its present satisfactory constitutional position and to bring the two 
Houses into such relations that their work expresses the ascertained 
will of the people. It is not because the proposal is too good to be 
re seen arene ee eee to, Mereya gad 
arbitrary authority. 

A more constitutional suggestion, which has recent precedent im its 
‘favour, is that in cases of dead-lock both Houses should sit together 
and after full debate- decide the issues by counting heads. To make 
this fair, however (after admitting, as no member of the House of 
Commons would admit, that peer and elected representative should 
each count as one), the numbers in each House would have to be 
equal At present the House of Lords nunibers 604; the House of 
Commons 670. It would further be necessary to provide for the case 
of many peers like Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener, whose official 
duties detained ,them elsewhere, and of others who were under age 
and could not take them seats. Also the power of making new peers 
would have to be limited, or we might witness the creation of a batch’ 
of‘new peers to carry some particular measure, following the example 
. of the Tory Party in the time of Queen Anne, who “advised the 
“creation of a batch of twelve peers, in order to secure the assent of 
“the Lords to the Peace of Utrecht.” These reasons are sufficient, 
without others, to show that the plan will not work. It is easy to plant 
such a practice in the Transvaal when a new Constitution is granted ; 
it is impossible to graft it upon the old constitutional tree m this 
country.. 

A proposal which has obtained much more support, and has behind 
it some authority, is that any Bill sent up-from the Commons twice 
should, on the second occasion, become law, without requiring the 
consent of the Lords. This was the proposal affirmed at a meeting 
of the National Liberal Federation specially called to discuss this 
question, held at Leeds on June 20th, 1894. The Resolution (which 
was moved by the present Solicitor-General, then Mr. Robson, Q.C.), 
called upon the Government— 

to introduce as soon as practicable during the present Parliament 
a measure for the abolition of the House of Lords’ veto by providing 
that whenever a Bill passed by the House of Commons shall be 
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altered or rejected in the House of Lords, such Bill may be re- 
affrmed by the House of Commons at any time in the same Session 
or the same Parliament, with or without such alteration, and subject 
only to the Royal assent, shall thereupon become law.* 


There are four objections to this method of dealing with the-power 
of veto of the Upper House. The first is that it requires as much 
apitation and as great an effort to carry it as any other plan, and there- 
fore that it ought not to be adopted unless it is the best that can be 
suggested. The second is that it gives too much power to the House 
of Commons, especially in the later years of its life. The ¢hird is that 
it does not make the most effective appeal to the electors. The fourth, 
and an overwhelming argument against it, is that it gives no protection 
whatever against the mischievous activity of a Tory House of Commons. 
The last Parliament, elected in the midst of the war fever, and on an 
adroit, unfair and most successful appeal to the electors to put patriotism 
above political conviction, carried three Acts at least which were not 
the express and deliberate wish of the people; against such Bills the 
House of Lords is no safeguard whatever, The problem is, in the 
words of Mr. Asquith, “to secure that the express and deliberate wish 
“of the people shall be able to give itself prompt and effective embodi- 
“ment in the Statute-book.” To do this we must also insure that 
what is not the express and deliberate wish of the people shall receive 
prompt and effective rejection 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman stated the rule to be followed in 
his speech on the Address :— 


We ought to take care when we are dealing with this grave and 
} serious matter—because we are now beginning an enormous question 
—to see that we are not led into a labyrinth of constitutional fallacies, 
pedantries, and niceties. In order to avoid them there is one clue 
which I recommend everyone to catch hold of and to hold on to, 
because it will take him out of any maze. It is simply this: I would 
have him remember what is the essential and inherent nature of the 
constitution of this country. It is that it is a representative system 
_of government. A representative body here is not, as it is in other 
countries not so very far away, little more than a plaything, a safety 
valve, or an outhouse or ssccersa/e of the Constitution. A repre- 
sentative system and a representative chamber here are the founda- 
tions of the Constitution. 


We have in the speeches of the Prime Minister, the late Prime 
Minister and Mr. Asquith the present constitutional principle 
accurately defined. How can our practice be best brought into accord- 
ance with it? Undoubtedly by extending the representative 
principle and by giving the individual elector not only a vote in the 
choice of his representative, but also a vote whenever the decision of 


* In later years the Federation has adopted at its meetings resolutions which 
condemn the veto without defining the method of dealing with it. 
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the representative House is challenged by born legislators. The plan 
is simple, and in three parts, as follows :— 

1. Every constitutional amendment shall for the future be 
submitted to a vote of the whole electorate of the country. 

2. Every Bill rejected by the House of Lords shall, if reference 
is demanded by the House of Commons or by some fixed propor- 
tion of the electorate, be submitted to a similar vote. ` 

3. Every Bill, if reference is demanded by a (larger) fixed 
proportion of the electorate, shall also be submitted to the vote. 


' The first proposal 1 is for the future, and sets up a machinery which 
will make the coming agitation, with its speeches, its public meetings, 
its reference to past misdeeds, its great election on the one issue and 
its final threat or act of force the last in our history. Our ancestors 
did not foresee the Reform Bill of 1832, and we to-day cannot foresee 
the next great constitutional changes that will be made in this 
country. One thing only is certain, and that is that they will one day 
be required. We are wise for all generations if we provide the 
machinery for their peaceful settlement. \ 

The next two stand together and deal with our present-day needs. 
They provide the electors with power to strengthen their representa- 
tives, Under such a system a Liberal Cabinet need think only of the 
will of the country. There would be then no necessity or even natural 
tendency in the secret deliberations of the Cabinet or in the debates 
and divisions of the House of Commons to alter or pare down the 
provisions of Bills in order to save them from being wrecked in the 
House of Lords and in the interests of a party or a class) On the 
other hand, the consciousness of the possible ultimate appeal would 
make the preparation of Bills in detail more careful’ and their revision 
more effective. A Tory Cabinet would not then think first only and 
all the time of the wishes of their supporters inside and outside both 
Houses. We should not see again the Church dictating the main lines 
of an Education Bill, or the landlords of an Irish Land Bil, or the 
brewers and distillers of a Licensmg Bill Nor would there be the 
risk which exists to-day of both parties in tum, intoxicated by long 
periods of power, legislating at the dictates of a House no longer 
representative of the electors. Under these proposals the electors 
could reject the work done in their name but without their authority 
in Parliament. While the voters thus extended the power they now 
only possess at a General Election, the effect upon themselves must 
be beneficial It would certainly lead to an increased interest in the 
proceedings of Parliament, and measures which are now too often 
closely watched only in the interests of sections, classes or individuals 
would then be criticised from the point of view of the community. O 
late years the records of the Stationery Office and the returns o 
booksellers show a steadily rising demand for the text of Bils and 
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Acts, and prove (what other evidence amply establishes) that an 
increasing number of citizens watch and follow with care the actual 
work of Parliament. Anything which increases such interest and 
gives it effective expression must be both useful and valuable. It 18 
to this great body of quiet, thoughtful, good citizens that the refer- 
endum will appeal far more, effectively than the veto. The one 
strengthens the House of Commons and gives it what may be under 
some circumstances arbitrary power; the former widens the control of 
the electors, increases their interest in every-day politics, and makes 
them more effective partners in legislation. 

What are the main arguments against this proposal? Itis said that 
it would be expensive. Fortunately this can be estimated with reason- 
able accuracy. The cost to the ratepayers of London for the last 
County Council election in 1904 was 49,654 for 653,000 electors. In 
the whole country, roughly, there are 7,000,000 electors. The 
machinery for taking the vote already exists everywhere, and the cost 
of each reference would therefore be about £100,000, although this 
could probably be very much reduced by proper organisation. . 

Would it be often necessary? A careful student-of the problem has 
thus answered the question :— 


I believe this resort to the verdict of the nation would be, on the 
whole, very infrequent. The knowledge that it could be made would 
actually obviate the necessity for its being made. The consequence 
Sf the national appeal would always be a severe rebuff either to the 
Government or to the Lords, and each would be anxious not to put 
itself in the wrong... .. . The national characteristic is the double 
possession of a conservative heart and a liberal head: We moderate 
men place an implicit trust in the moderation of the nation. , We 
reformers place an implicit trust in the national disposition towards 
reform. Give us a guarantee that change shall be subject to the 
national sanction, and we shall accept that as a guarantee that 
change shall be moderate and shall be reform.* 


A more general argument is that the. reference would obstruct 
reform. Ought then the country to have reform it does not wantr 
If the Cabinet first, and the House of Commons next, though both 
representative of the country, misunderstand what is wanted and mis- 
interpret the evidence and the facts, their proposals, even if they pass 
the House of Commons twice, surely ought not to become law. Does 
the argument mean, however, that the educated and intelligent House 
of Commons may perceive a need and apply a remedy which will not 
be apparent to the ordinary elector? All experience contradicts such 
an assertion. Agitation for reform has always begun with the 
constituencies, and it always will be so, because those who actually feel 
the pinch of the shoe will always be the first to cry out. Lastly, it is 


Co.) 18 Question of the Houses,” p. 195. By Charles A. Houfe. (Constable and 
.)/ 1895. 
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said that the task of reviewing actual legislation is too heavy a one 
to impose on the electorate. The cost is not great; the work of 
helping the voters to form a sober and well-considered judgment in 
these days of cheap literature and universal newspapers will be no 
addition to that already readily undertaken, while it will have ‘the 
great advantage of producing an immediate and definite result. 

Since this article was begun, a definite step forward has been taken. 
The King’s Speech states that Ministers have the “unfortunate differ- 
“ences between the two Houses under consideration, with a view to 
“a solution of the difficulty.” Reformers of all classes, then, need 
spend no more time in denunciations of the veto of the Lords. Their 
business now is soberly and quietly to think out the remedy, and in 
working towards that end to consider carefully the precedents in our 
own constitution and to leam all that can be taught by the experience 
of other countries. l j 


CORRE GRANT. 


‘THE STATE CHILDREN OF HUNGARY. 


- 


HEN in Vienna some little time ago, I paid a visit one day to 

the Foundling Hospital, where, in a room quite apart from 

the rest of the children, I found a handsome little fellow of about two 

years old installed in state. There was nothing of the forsaken ‘about 

him, no sign of poverty; on the contrary, he looked the very picture 

of health and wealth. He was prettily dressed, well supplied with 

toys, too; evidently he had been tenderly cared for and kept out of 

harm’s way his whole life long; for he smiled up into our faces 

cheerily, trustfully, as no child who knows the meaning of neglect or 
ill-treatment ever can smile. 

“Oh! he is no foundling ; he is a little Magyar,” the doctor who was 
showing me over the institution exclaimed, in reply to an enquiry. 
“ His father brought him here yesterday. He cannot take proper care 
“of him, he says, as he is out of work and his wife is dead, so he has 
“handed him over to the State. This is the right thing to do now, it 
“seems. We have communicated with the Hungarian Government, and 
“they are sending a special messenger to fetch the boy. This is 
“part of their new Children’s Protection system. Now that is an 
“interesting experiment from every point of view, one well worth 
' “watching carefully.” . 

I was, as it chanced, on my way to Budapest at the time for the 
express purpose of seeing how this Children’s Protection system was 
working; but when I heard what the doctor said, I was sorely 
tempted to change my plans and pass the city by unvisited. For a 
system under which a father could rid himself of his son as easily as 
of his worn-out shoe did not appeal to me; it struck me indeed as 
being one that would entail not only much wasteful expenditure, but 
_ demoralisation all round. There must be some mistake somewhere, I 
thought, however ; for it was not probable that the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment would have passed the laws on which the system is founded, were 
it really so detrimental, as it seemed, to all sense of paternal 


ye 
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responsibility. Still, as my mind was not at rest on the point, my first 
care, on arriving in Budapest, was to appeal to the most distinguished 
of the Children’s Department officials for an explanation of the whys 
and wherefores of this handmg over of children to the State. I told 
him of the boy I had seen at the Foundling Hospital, and enquired 
whether his department was actually prepared to take charge of all 
the children whose parents chose to deposit them there or elsewhere. 

“Certainly,” he replied, without a moment’s hesitation, “we must 
“take charge of them; on that point the law is explicit.” 

I ventured to suggest that this readiness on the part of the State to 
relieve parents of their duties might lead to gross abuses; that, in 
fact, parents well able to provide for their children might place them 
in the keeping of the State simply to save themselves trouble and . 


expensé, ; 
“ Against that we take precautions, of course,” he answered. 
“ Parents able to maintain their children are forced to maintain 
them, or to pay for their maintenance. Still, even if cases of the 
kind you suggest do occur from time to time, they are arguments for, 
not against, our system, surely. Supposing the father of that child 
you saw in Vienna had the means of providing for him, and left him 
at the Foundling Hospital merely because he did not wish to do so; 
would it not prove that he was heartless, and worthless, and therefore 
quite unfit to bring him up properly? We here in Hungary consider 
our children as the most precious of our national assets, the one 
which, above all others, it behoves us to keep from harm. Every 
Hungarian child that is born is a potential addition to our national 
wealth and strength; to allow, therefore, a single child who would 
S live if properly carėd for to die because it is not, is to throw away 
what might be later a valuable possession. “The first duty of the 
State, is, we hold, the preservation. of the race; and to insure its 
preservation the chance must be secured to each of its members not 
only of living, but of developing, so far as in him or her lies, into a 
aseful citizen. A State which, by leaving its children in the hands 
of parents who neglect them, illtreat them, or half starve them, fails 
,to secure to them this chance, is guilty not only of cruelty but of 
treachery. It is conniving at the weakening of the nation, conniving 
at its«moral, physical and intellectual debasement; for the children 
of to-day will be the nation in years to come, and will hold the fate — 
of the country in their hands. Whatever we Hungarians may leave 
undone, this, at any rate, we are determined to do: we will take 
good care of our children let the cost be what it may. The Pro- 
tection system was established for the express purpose of enabling us 

to take good cate of them, and an excellent system it is.” 


This official is an enthusiastic patriot as well as a devoted lover of 
children; that he should talk in this strain is, therefore, perhaps not 
remarkable. What is remarkable, however, is that practically the whole 
Magyar nation talks as he does, Hard-headed business men, merchants, 
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bankers and lawyers approve just as warmly as poets, philanthropists 
and doctors, I found, of this experiment which the State is 
trying for its children’s benefit. What is more remarkable still is that 
they, these business men, maintain that the experiment is economically 
sound, and will ultimately pay well even in the financial meaning of 
the term. According to them, in fact, the State, in spending its money 
on saving its babies’ lives, is not only acting humanely, but is making 
a sound investment, one from which Hungary will derive a great 
increase both in wealth and strength. Besides, as they are never 
weary of insisting, it is not so very much that it.does spend; for, what- 
ever be the defects of the new system, it has one great merit: under it 
officialdom, the most expensive of all “doms,” is reduced to a minimum. 
* ” + + 


In 1871 the Hungarian Parliament passed a law by which each town 
or commune in the kingdom was rendered responsible for its own 
poor. Municipalities and Communal Councils were charged with the 
duty of providing for the destitute; and that they might have the 
means wherewith to provide, they were allowed to appropriate for 
their poor funds the fines levied in the local courts. Probably the 
local authorities did not find these means sufficient to enable them to 
do their work well; possibly they resented being called upon to do it 
at all; be this as it may, they certainly did it badly. The result was 
disastrous, .especially for foundlings and all their youthful kindred, 
among whom the death-rate, which had always been high, became still 
higher. The Government tried to arouse the local authorities to a 
sense of the duty they owed to the State in the matter; but the said 
authorities turned a deaf ear alike to admonitions and threats, holding 
that their first duty was to the ratepayers. In 1876 a law was passed to 
facilitate the boarding out of children ; and in 1886 another law dealing 
indirectly with the same subject. It was all in vain, however; the old 
state of things continued, and babies that might have lived and thriven 
were allowed to die. 

At length, as the number of deaths among children showed no 
signs of decreasing, the nation became ‘alarmed; and in 1895 the 
Government announced their intention of organising a special depart- 
ment of the Home Office to watch over foundlings and see that local 
authorities did their duty to them. By 1898, however, they seem to 
have arrived at the conclusion that if the State wished its children to 
be properly provided for, it would have to provide for them itself. For, 
when the law which secures for the hospital fund 5 per cent. of the 
yield of all direct taxes was before Parliament, the Home Minister 
proposed that the cost of the maintenance of all deserted children 
under seven should be made a charge on that fund. He proposed, in 
fact, that the cost of the maintenance of these children should be 
.removed from the local rates to the national taxes; and that the 
children themselves should be taken out of the keeping of the local 
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authorities and placed under the care of the State. He went further, 
for he insisted that an extended meaning should be given to the words 
“deserted children,” so as to include among them not only children whose 
parents actually have deserted them, but also children who have-no 
parents, or whose parents neglect them, ill-treat them, or are unable or 
unwilmg to support them, and who therefore have been pronounced 
deserted by the civil authorities. Orphans who cannot be placed in 
orphanages; children temporarily under the care of the authorities 
owing to the illness of their parents, or to their parents being in 
hospital, m prison, or in a lunatic asylum; and all children whose 
parents, or grandparents, cannot support them without depriving them- 
selves of the necessaries of life, must rank with foundlings as deserted 
children, he declared. 

The minister’s proposals were greeted with enthusiasm and oai 
became law. Already in 1898 the State assumed the guardianship of 
all its deserted boys and girls under seven years old, and undertook to 
provide for them. Then a difficulty arose: the Home Minister soon 
found himself with so many children that he did not know what to do. 
_ As something had to be done at once, he decided to farm them out 
with two philanthropic associations, the Children’s Refuge Society and 
the White Cross, the societies pledging themselves to take good care 
of them, the Government defraying the expense. Unfortunately, the 
White Cross, in its eagerness to fulfil its mission, waxed quite reckless 
in its expenditure; and M. Koloman Szell, who was at the time 
Minister President as well as Home Minister, was not the man to 
tolerate havoc-playmg with the nation’s money. He promptly made 
up his mind that for economy’s sake the State must itself do what the 
societies were doing for it; and began devising ways and means. In 
February, 1901, he propounded a scheme under which the State’ was 
not merely to see that its children’ were properly taken care of, but 
was itself actually to take care of them, to house, feed, clothe and tend 
them. Parliament passed with acclamation his State Refuges Bill, 
and provided him with the money to defray the initial expenses of the 
experiment he proposed trying. 

, M. Szell then took a bold step. No sooner had the State Refuges 
Bill received: the Royal assent, than he announced in Parliament that 
it was sheer folly to take care of children under seven, if when they 
were seven they were to be turned adrift; and that-to hand them over 
to the local authorities at that age was to turn them adrift. So long 
as this was done, although the mortality among those under seven 


_ would decrease, among those over seven it would increase; and-if 


children must die, better let them die as babies than later, he main- 
tained. Besides, even if they lived, as the local authorities could not 
be trusted to bring them up properly, the chances were they would take 
to evil ways; and the State would have to spend money on building 
reformatories for them which it might have spent more profitably on | 
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keeping them from needing reformation. From the national stand- 
point it was no good at all saving the babies, he argued, unless the 
babies could be made to grow up into useful citizens. He wound up 
by proposing that the State should take into its own keeping all 
deserted children under fifteen, unless they were in orphanages or 
other institutions; and that it should continue to defray the cost of 
maintaining such of them as were under seven, while requiring the 
local authorities to defray the cost of maintaining such as were over 
that age. His Bill for the protection of deserted children over seven 
was passed at once, and the Szell experiment was started. 

Under the Children’s Protection system, now that it is in full 
working order, the State is the guardian-in-chief of all the children in 
Hungary, rich and poor alike. The kingdom is divided into eighteen 
- districts, and in each district there is a State Children’s Refuge, 1.2, a 
refuge to which every child in the district who has no home has a 
legal right to go. Then in every district there is also at least one 
Guardianship Tnbunal, or Children’s Law Court, organised for the 
express purpose of safeguarding the interests of every child there by 
seeing that it is either under the care of a guardian who does his duty 
to it, or in the keeping of the State. This court must at once hold an 
enquiry if it receives notice from municipal or communal authorities, 
members of philanthropic societies, or other responsible persons that 
anyone, no matter whether prince or beggar, is 1l]-treating or neglecting 
his children or wards; is not providing them with proper food, lodging 
and education ; 1s setting them a bad example, or m any way exposing 
them to demoralising influences. Then, if the charges against him 
are proved, the court may either warn him that unless he changes his 
ways speedily he wilk be deprived of his rights as a father—or 
guardian—or it may deprive him of them at once by declaring the 
children deserted. In this case it appoints for them another guardian, 
who, unless the court sanctions some other arrangement, must hand 
them over to the representative of the State, s.e, the Refuge Director. 
The children may be lodged in the refuge temporarily while the 
‘enquiry is being held. 

If a parent is found in the act of ill-treating his offspring, it is taken 
from him at once and is sent by the authorities of the place where he 
lives to the nearest refuge. If the police pick up babies in the street 
they transport them to a refuge; just as they transport there the little 
waifs and strays they come across, the luckless mites who are left 
uncared for because their parents are ill, in prison, or perchance on 
journeys. All neglected, ill-treated or deserted children, in fact, are 
packed off at once when found to a refuge; and an account of the 
circumstances in each individual case is sent to the Guardianship 
Tribunal, so that the wrongs dane may be righted, and the wrong- 
doers be punished. 

The children who are sent to the State refuges because of the cruelty 
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or negligence of their parents form but a small section, of course, of 
those who go there : the overwhelming majority are sent either because 
they have no parents or because their parents have nothing wherewith 
to feed them. Any man—or woman—who cannot support his children 
because he is unable to work, or can find no work to do, has the nght 
to hand them over to the ,authorities of his town or commune to be 
sent to a refuge. And the authorities cannot refuse to take charge of 
them unless there is clear proof (the duty of producing it rests with ° 
them) that he has misrepresented his circumstances, and has in reality 
the means of providing for them himself. In the case of legitimate 
children, the State goes even further in its zeal to do its best for them 
than in the case of the legitimate ; for not only does it take charge of 
them, but it also, for their sakes, takes charge of their mothers for a 
time. Local authorities are required, when the birth of an illegitimate 
child is registered, to make enquiries at once as to whether its mother 
has the means of providing for it; and if she has not, they must send 
her, together with her baby, to the nearest refuge. In the case of 
orphans, too, the State does not wait for them to be handed over to it, 
it seeks them out that it may take them into its keeping before evil 
can befall them Whenever the death of a widower—or widow—is 
registered, the law requires local authorities to find out whether he has 
left children behind him unprovided for; and, if he has, to send them 
without delay to a refuge and inform the Tribunal that they have 
done so. 
This willingness on the part of the State to take charge of all comers, 
' provided only they be young, seems, of course, from the financial 
- standpoint, reckless in the extreme. ‘In reality, however, it is by no 
means so reckless as it seems; for although the State does actually 
provide for such of its children as have no relatives, or only relatives ' 
who could not be trusted to bring them up properly, excepting in cases 
of necessity, it does-not provide for them at its own expense. On the 
contrary, it takes very good care that the money it spends on, them 
shall so far as possible be refunded to it. Responsible relatives, i£., 
parents and grandparents, must either maintain those dependent op 
them or defray the cost of their maintenance, if they can do so without 
depriving themselves of the necessaries of life On this point 
Hungarian law is clear. And if, being able to maintain them, they 
refuse to do so, or seek to evade doing so, they commit a crime for 
© which they may be severely punished. The only case in which a child 
is actually supported at the cost of the community is when both the 
child itself and its responsible relatives are destitute. 

The very day a foundling is placed in a refuge, the authorities besa 

a regular hunt for its mother, and also for its father, no matter whether 
‘it is legitimate or not; and if they find them, a careful examination is 
made into their circumstances with a view to forcing them to defray 
the cost of its maintenance. The same steps are taken in the case'of 
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every deserted child. When a father hands over his own child to the 
State, or allows its mother to hand it over, account is taken not only of 
his means at the time, but of his ability to add to them. So long as his 
child is in a refuge, he himself is under the surveillance of his local 
authorities, who are bound to report to the refuge director any change 
in his circumstances—if being out of work he finds work, or if his 
wages are raised-—so that he may be forced to contribute to its support 
according to his increased means. When the State relieves worthless 
parents of the care of their children against ‘their will, it does not 
relieve them of the expense the care entails) On the contrary, its 
officials say to them practically: “We cannot trust you to bring up 
“your children properly, we will-therefore bring them up for you; but, 
“as this is work you yourself ought to do, you shall pay the cost—we 
“will do the spending, in fact, but you must provide the funds.” So 
far as money is concerned, therefore, a man is under no temptation to 
part with his child; for unless he is destitute, he loses rather than 
gains by sodoing. For he must defray the full cost of its maintenance 
if he can; and if he cannot, he must contribute towards the cost of its 
Maintenance every penny he has after providing himself with bare 
necessaries, And that cost is, of course, higher if the child is in the 
keeping of the State than if in his own keeping; for the State 
provides for its children liberally, whereas needy parents can put them 
on short commons. 

Besides, and this is an important point, children who are once in the 
keeping of the State remain there until it can be proved that to 
restore them to their families would be an advantage both to the 
community and themselves. A parent cannot deposit his son in a 
refuge one day and return for him a few days later; for, by depositing 
him there, he has forfeited his rights as a father. And until he has. 
recovered these rights—and the only way he can recover them is by 
convincing the Guardianship Tribunal that he has the means, ability 
and will, to do his duty as a father—he has no claim on the boy what- 
ever, and cannot interfere with him in any way, although he must 
support him if he can. Even from selfish motives, therefore, a parent 
thinks twice before giving up his children; for, although they are a 
burden to him in their early days, they may be a valuable help when 
his own strength fails. 

The administration of the Children’s Protection Laws is vested 
in the refuge anthorities, under the control of a Home Office depart- 
ment, each refuge being the headquarters of the administration for 
the district in which it stands. The refuge director, who is always a 
doctor, is personally responsible to the Home Minister for the well- 
being of the children in his own district; while the manager is 
responsible for the financial and household affairs of the refuge. They, 
like the raspectrice, assistant doctors and other officials, are under the 
surveillance of the Inspector General, M. de Ruffy, who, as the repre- 
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_ sentative of the Home Office, practically directs and controls the whole 
working of the system. He goes about from refuge to refuge revising 
the accounts of the officials, and bringing his influence to bear not only 
on them, but on all whom he meets, especially local authorities, to stir 
them up to mterest themselves in the State’s new venture. 

Although all the State’s children go to a refuge, most of them— 
some 95 per cent—dgo there only as sojourners; the law, indeed, 
expressly ordains that no child who is even fairly strong in body and 
mind shall remain there. Fora refuge is not a home, but a receiving 
house, or place to which children are sent to be sorted, sifted and kept 
under observation until the director decides what can best be done 
with them Attached to every refuge there is, however, a sanatorium, 
where those requiring special care may remain for years if necessary ; 
and there are also isolation wards for those suffering from infectious 
diseases. Besides, the director is in close relations with all: the 
children’s institutions in the kingdom, state and private alike; with 
the homes for incurables, for cripples, for the feeble-minded or idiots, 
and can draft into them many of his sorely tried little charges; just as 
he can draft off into discipline schools such of them as are unruly, and 
into reformatories such as are demoralised. Then, as soon as the 
great hospital which is now being built in Budapest is finished, he will 
be able to send there the children who need the advice of the specialist, 
or the skill of the expert surgeon. Far this hospital is to serve as 
central hospital for the eighteen refuges: all the little inmates who 
are deforméd, paralysed, or in any way afflicted, will be sent there that 
they may if possible be delivered from their mfirmities. 

Happily, however, it is only a small percentage even among deserted 
children who are afflicted: the overwhelming majority of those who 
go to the refuges have their fair share of wits and physical strength 
The all important point, therefore, with regard to the new system, is | 
how it provides for these, the State’s normal children. This is the test 
by which it must stand or fall 

M. Szell holds strongly that to hien children in institutions is 

‘ bad both for the children and the community. It is bad for the 
children, because the life they lead there is unnatural, and they are 
therefore unHappy. As they. have no one to care for them, or to make 

\ much of them, the best in them, instead of being fostered, is stifled, and - 
they are turned mto little machines. Then it is bad for the com- 
munity, because what is needed is sturdy, self-reliant boys and girls, not 
machines; and also because institutions entail great expense. From 
the first, therefore, he was determined that whatever else were done 
with the State’s protégés, they—such of them at any rate as are fairly 
strong—should not be shut up in institutions. They must live as other 

| children of their class, in cottages, not in huge mansions, he said, and be 
brought up as other children, going share and share alike with them 
in life’s buffetings as in its pleasures. They must be boarded-out; in 
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fact, for in no other way could this going share and share alike be 
secured for them. M. Szell was alive to the fact, however, that 
boarding-out is fraught with dangers if done, as it sometimes is, ma 
happy-go-lucky fashion. To guard against all risk, therefore, he 
devised a boarding-out method of his own, one which is the most 
interesting and suggestive feature of his whole system. 

Every director has in his own district a number of villages to which 
he stands in a somewhat peculiar relationship. In all that concerns 
sanitation they are under his close surveillance ; he keeps watch, too, 
over their schools, and he brings pressure to bear sometimes on their 
local authorities. And even the authorities must pay heed to his 
warnings and act on his advice, as otherwise he would strike their 
village from off his list, and it would cease to be one of his children’s 
colonies. Then, if this were to happen, the whole community would 
mse up against them; for it is agreat honour for a village to be a 
children’s colony, an honour, too, that brings money; for it is only in 
Villages that are colonies that the State allows its children to be 
boarded out. 

For a village to be selected as a colony it must have a good climate, 
as good at any rate as can be had in the district: and it must 
have open spaces for playgrounds around it There must be 
primary school there, of course; and if there is also a 
kindergarten, so much the better. Then it must be a well- 
todo village: there must be nothing of the poverty-stricken 
about it, no grim wolves prowling around. On the contrary, it 
must be a place where those who work hard can live in comfort, and 
where most people do work hard. It is essential that there should be a 
good resident doctor, one willing to become the paid servant of the 
State, and, acting as the refuge director’s deputy, watch over its 
children for it It is essential, too—a sine gud non indeed—that there 
‘should be there at least thirty women well fitted to act as foster 
mothers. i 

No woman may become foster mother to a State child unless she is 
strong, healthy, good tempered, and without “nerves.” Both she and ber 
husband, if she has one, must be sober, hard-working, and in all ways 
respectable. They must live in a home of their own—not one room— ' 
and must belong to the peasant or artisan class, not that of the 
unskilled labourer. They must prove that they are earning enough to 
hve on, apart from what they would receive with the child; and, 
although the possession of a cow is not insisted on, it is a preat recom- 
mendation. [If it is a baby that is given to her, the woman must nurse 
it herself ; and whatever be its age, she must promise to treat it as if 
it were her own. If she does not do her best for it she is punished ; 
while if she does, and the child thrives, at the end of three years the 
director gives her a certificate and the Home Minister sends her a 
present. She is in close touch with the doctor, who is responsible both 
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for her and her charge; and is under the surveillance of the director 
and his inspectrice, who pay her surprise visits from time to time; while 
both she and the doctor are under the surveillance of a committee, 
consisting of the chief official personages in the neighbourhood and 
an equal number of ladies and gentlemen chosen by the local 
authorities. The members of this committee must not interfere either 
with the doctor or the mothers, however, but must content themselves 
with reporting to the director when they notice things going wrong. 
There is a similar committee attached to the refuge itself, the 
members of which report to the Home Minister. 

The number of State children sent to any one village is strictly 
limited, and varies according to the number of other children there, 
for great importance is attached to there never being more of them in 
one village than can be absorbed by the rest of the population. Other- 
wise they might form a class apart, it is feared, and that would be 
disastrous. As soon as one village is well supplied with children, the 
director organises a colony in another village; and this entails no 
expense at all, it must be noted, although it does entail a considérable 
amount of trouble. 

The largest of the refuges is that at Budapest; but as this was 
labouring under difficulties when I was in Hungary, owing to its new 
buildings not being finished, I went down to Szeged to see how the 
system was working. The Szeged Refuge, which stands in the 
prettiest of the town’s suburbs, consists of a central building and two 
pavilions, one of which is the sanatorium. In the central building the 
basement serves as kitchens, store rooms and laundry; the ground 
floor as offices, consulting rooms, etc, for the director and his 
assistants; while on the first floor the children and their nurses are 
housed in bright, prettily-furnished rooms. Near the director’s office 
are the reception rooms. Every child brought there is taken in hand 
at once, first by the doctor and then by the nurse who washes, clothes 
and feeds it. There is no waiting about while questions are being asked, 
no time lost considering whether it shall, or shall not, be admitted. 
Within half an hour of its arrival, it is, as a rule, comfortably in bed. 
Meanwhile, whoever has brought it, unless provided with a destitution 
certificate, is called upon by the director to give full information with 
regard to its responsible relatives. If it is a baby, and the bringer is 
its own mother, she may be detained to act as nurse. The director may 
either keep her in the refuge, or board out her and her baby in a 
colony ; or even board out her child and keep her in the refuge, for two 
months, to nurse another child. 

One morning I found quite a little crowd of women in the Szeged 
Refuge waiting room. Some were there by the director’s request to 
receive children ; others, on the chance of his having children to give 
to them ; while one woman had come to try to persuade him to put her 
on his foster-mothers’ list Her, however, he soon dismissed, as he 
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had already two hundred mothers waiting for foster children, he said. 
They who remained were all kindly, motherly-looking women, and 
they were all dressed not only neatly but warmly and well They were 
the wives of better class peasants, the director told me, and he seemed 
to know them all personally. 

They watched the door with manifest anxiety; and there was quite 
a little flutter among them when voices were heard in the corridor, and 
the first of the children was brought in. It was a poor, weakly, little 
creature, that looked as if it had the cares of the world on its shoulders. 
None the less there was not a woman in the room but was eager to 
have it; for, as one of them said, “A bit of trouble with a baby does 
“not matter, for it is always like one’s own.” It was given, however, 
toa woman for whom the director had sent, as she had special skill in 
rearing the delicate ; and she bore it off in triumph. Tears came into 
one woman's eyes when she heard there were no-more babies that 
morning; and she would fain have gone off without a child at 
all, if the director had let her. But he allows no picking or 
choosing ; each mother must take what he gives her, or be struck off 
his list. To her he gave a sturdy little fellow of two; and, although 
she would rather, as she confessed, have had a girl, within a very few 
minutes she had him on her knee, and was fondling him as tenderly as 
if she were his mother. Then two little things came toddling in 
together; for, as they were brother and sister, they must be boarded 
out with the same mother. The competition for them was almost as 
eager as for the baby; and the woman to whom they were allotted 
beamed with delight as she led them off. There was one boy, how- 
ever, for whom there was no competition at all; evidently, from the 
glances the women exchanged, none of them wished to have him at 
any price. He was about ten, one of the vagrant tribe; and to judge 
by the way he was crying, he did not relish the prospect of being forced 
to go to school every day and learn the meaning of law and order. 
Fis spirits revived, however, when the mother to whom he was 
assigned showed him some rosy apples she had; and by the time they 
trudged off together, he and she were already the best of friends. 

Another day I paid a visit to Sandorfalva, the largest of Szeged’s 
thirty-one children’s colonies, that I might see how the State's 
protégés fare when boarded out, and the sort of homes in which they 
live. In England Sandorfalva would rank as a country town, for it 
has some 4,000 inhabitants; in Hungary, however, it igs counted a 
village, as the chief calling followed there is com growing. It has 
only two streets, and they straggle about in the most unconventional 
fashion around a great village green on which fruit trees grow. The 
cottages—houses are few and far between—are of stone and well built, 
with gardens around them. Many of'them are quite charming inside 
and out, while they all seem neat ‘and clean. Woe betide the Sandor- 
falvian, indeed, who is a slattern—who forgets to polish her windows 
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and wash her blinds. Her neighbours soon make life a burden 
to her, just as they would make life a burden to any woman who let 
her children run about dirty, thus exposing the State’s wards to the 
risk of contamination. 

Most of the foster-mothers were married to peasants, I found; still, , 
the husband of one was a blacksmith; of another, a carpenter; of f 
another, again, a master chimney-sweep. They nearly all owned the 
cottages in which they lived, and several of them had deposits in the 
bank, I was informed. Money seemed so plentiful with some of them, 
indeed, that I was puzzled as to why they should care to be troubled 
with other people’s children, and I told them so. One woman replied 
with a laugh that that was just what her own people were always 
saying. “But the place seems so dull,” she added, “if there are no 
“little trots about.” A husband had a very significant tale to tell His 
wife had broken down completely when their only child had marned 
and left them; and had the director not sent two little boys to cheer 
her up, he did not know what would have become of her. The boys 
had evidently served their purpose; for the woman seemed quite 
happy, and her face glowed with pride as she presented them to me, 
and told me she was trying to persuade her husband to adopt them. 

These villagers often do adopt their foster children, it seems. 
According to the director, indeed, a woman who keeps a child two 
years is rarely willing to part with it; and rather than do so, she will 
keep it at her own cost, if she possibly can. One of the mothers 
turned quite white when he told her he had come to fetch a little girl 
whom she had brought up from babyhood; and when we tried to 
tempt some boys to leave their foster,parents and come away with us, 
they straightway made a scene. So far as an outsider could judge, all 
the mothers treat their charges as if they were their own children ; while 
most of them regard them as their own, and are as keenly interested in 
them as if they were their own. On one point foster-fathers and 
mothers alike seemed to have made up their mind: they all wished 
their charges to settle m the village, under their own eyes—there must 
be no transplanting of them later into towns. And the doctor agreed 
with them cordially. 

There are 130 children boarded out at Sandorfalva; yet so 
completely are they assimilated to the other children that no one 
would ever suspect there were any there at all. Even. in the schools 
the teachers did not seem to know which were the State’s children and 
which were not. It was impossible, indeed, that they should' know ; 
for the former are dressed the same as the latter, they look the same,. 
and practically they are the same in all respects. And as it is in Sandor- 
falva, so is it in all the children’s colonies—so the Inspector-General 
assured me. Even the little Ishmaels who arrive there soon have their 
corners knocked off, and feel themselves so completely at home that 
they adopt the relations of those with whom they live, and talk of 
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their uncles, aunts and cousins. They become members of the family, 
in fact, and members of the community to which the family belongs. 
Thus they must—they have no choice in the matter—go share and 
share alike with their fellows, luckily both for them and the community, 
for therein lies their best chance of developing into useful citizens. 

As the protection system did not come into force until 1903, it is 
too early days of course to weigh it in the balance. Al that can be 
said of it with any certainty is that so far there is nothing in the results 
it has yielded to justify the apprehensions with which it was at first 
regarded. Even the ne’er-do-well class show none of that eagerness 
it was feared they might show to hand over their children to the State. 
At the present time the State’s wards number only 28,000, and 
Hungary, exclusive of Croatia and Slavonia, where the new system has 
not yet been introduced, has a population of more than 17,000,000. 
Then, instead of more legitimate children being born under the new 
system, as it was almost taken for granted there would be, there are 
fewer by 7 per cent. compared with the legitimate than under the old 
system, if we may judge by the refuge statistics. That many babies 
are now alive who would be dead had the new system not come 
into force we have proof in the fact that, whereas in 1900, 22.2 per 
cent. of the children born living died before they were one year old, 
by 1904 the percentage had sunk to 19.67, and is now lower. What 
is more significant, and more conclusive, is that while the death-rate 
among infants under one year of all classes was in 1904, 19.67 per 
cent, among those under the care of the State it was in 1905 only 
15.39. Among children of all ages under the care of the State, the 
mortality was in 1904 only 7.87, and in 1905, @30 per cent, although 
these children belong for the most part to the lowest class, and there- 
fore the most unfit. This fact in itself is enough to give pause to 
those inclined to sing a Tekel over the Szell experiment 

Whatever one may think of the policy of the Magyar State in 
taking charge of its children at all, that, having taken charge of 
them, it deals with them wisely, economically, and most humanely, 
is beyond dispute. Not only have many babies’ lives been saved 
" since the new system came into force, but the lives of many boys and 
girls that were a heavy burden to them have been rendered well 
worth living. Centralisation has its defects, still, where children are 
concerned, especially pain-stricken children; but its defects are 
of little account compared with its merits, if only that it enables 
the best that can be done to be done, for each one of them. Let local 
authorities take as much trouble as they will, and spend as much 
money, they can never deal satisfactorily with afflicted or abnormal 
children; for, as the number with which they have to deal is small, 
they must club together unsuitable cases, epileptics with idiots, the 
unruly with the demoralised, to the detriment of their charges and 
the great expense of the community. With the refuge directors, 
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however, it is different; as they have hundreds of these children to 
provide for, they can classify them and secure for them individually 
the precise treatment they each require. The result is, many a poor 
_ Little sufferer is restored, to health and strength, and many a boy 
who would otherwise have gone through life a worry and expense to 
his fellows, is put in the way of earning an honest livelihood. 

As for the fashion in which the State’s normal children are now dealt 
with in Hungary, it is certainly admirable. Of all the methods 
of providing for waifs, strays, and their little kith and kin, this 
` boarding-out on the Szell system is by far the best, so far as I can 
judge, and I have watched the working of it carefully. Children are 
as safe from neglect and ill-treatment in colonies as in the most 
costly and best regulated of institutions; and yet they lead there 
lives of the sort children ought to lead, free, natural lives, full of 
work, play and bustle, each with his own little nest by a fireside, and 
with someone at hand to mother him. Thus they “take root” in 
the villages where they spend their early days, and the chances are 
will live and die there instead of drifting into towns . 

Then the Szell system of providing for children is as chéap as it is’ ` 
good, for under it not only is the cost of administration reduced to 
a minimum, but-also the cost of building. One refuge is all that is 
required for each district, even though the district be as large as 
' London; and in Hungary the average cost of building a refuge is 
£8,333. In 1905 the full expenditure on the State’s children, 
although the number of them ranged from 20,960 to 25,900, was 
only £143,089. Of this sum £127,140 was spent on the children 
themselves, while the directors, officials and servants received in 
salaries, rations, etc, 415,949. The full cost per child was only 
46 os. for the year. The State, it must be remembered, maintains 
at its own cost only the children who are under seven, those between 
seven and fifteen being maintained at the cost df the towns or 
communes to which they belong. 

Now those little Magyars who are costing their fellows only 
£6 9s. a year each, are just as well fed, clothed, housed and taught 
as English Poor Law children who are costing £20, £30, £40, and 
some of them even £50'a year each, and they are just as carefully 
kept out of harm’s way, just as skilfully tended when ill If they 
are not treated more kindly than our children, they are at any rate . 
treated in a more natural, motherly fashion, a fashion that makes 
them happier, and fits them better to live on equal terms with their 
fellows and fight their own battles. Thus were this refuge and 
colony system established here, the State’s children would certamly 
fare better than now ;' while, as for the ratepayers, the heavy burdén 
they bear would be lightened. How much the 239,903 children who 
are supported by the community in England and Wales really cost 
has never yet been discovered; all that is known with any certainty 
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on the subject is that they, together with their “belongings,” cost 
some 414,000,000 a year. Supposing the 60,000 children who are 
living in workhouses, schools, homes and other institutions, could be 
dealt with on the Szell system, a considerable saving would certainly 
be effected. For, although the cost per head under this system 
would be higher in England than in Hungary, it would not amount 
to one-half of what it is under the present system. Then, too, a 
solution would be found for the lttle m-and-outer problem. These 
children, the most luckless of all children, as things are, could be 
kept m the refuges. 

It may be argued that the Szell system is out of the question in 
England owing to the difficulty there would be in finding suitable 
foster-mothers for the State’s charges. So long as a foster-mother 
is paid only 43. 6d. a week, or at most 583., for taking care of a child, and 
ig required for that not only to board and lodge the child, but to 
provide it with clothes and shoes, this difficulty will exist of course ; but 
let the terms be raised even by Is. 6d. a week, and it would speedily 
vanish. Were refuges established in such places as Lewes, Keswick, 
Aylesbury, Chichester and Whitby, each one of them would have 
within easy reach a dozen-villages where children’s colonies could 
be organised. If the Local Goverment Board would relax their 
boarding-out rules, and Guardians could be induced to combine so 
that one refuge might serve for a whole county, or even m some cases 
for two or three counties, the experiment might be given a trial ina 
very short space of time. 

EDITH SELLERS, 
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- ESS than forty years ago there might be seen posted up in 
L England a proclamation of the Privy Council in` which the 
Province of Ontario was called “that town.” After the passing of the 
Treaty of Washington, a speaker at a meeting in one of the most 
intelligent of English cities congratulated a Canadian on the passing 
of the treaty, saying that he “hoped, now the Alabama Question was 
“settled, there would be nothing to divide England and Canada from 
“each other.” At that time educated people in England were still 
found believing that Canadians were red. Englishmen know far more 
about Canada now. The opening of the marvellous North-West has 
done much to attract their attention. A British statesman, however, 
can still tell us that Great Britain has only one military frontier, that 
of Northern India. x 

That there is not a single annexationist in Canada Englishmen are 
constantly being told. It is true in this sense, that nobody either in 
Canada or the United States is now talking or thinking of that 
question. Nor does it seem likely’ that anybody either in Canada or 
in the United States will be talking or thinking about it for some 
years to come. No octogenarian has any practical interest in it. The 
idea that the people of the United States have any design against 
Canadian independence may be entirely dismissed. The present: writer 
has for nearly forty years conversed with Americans of all classes 
and parties without hearing anything of the kind or encountering any 
appearance of hostility to Canada. The Irish quarrel was embraced 
by American politicians for the sake of the Irish vote, the importance 


of which has of late greatly declined, so that little or nothing is heard . 


of it in the mustering of forces for Presidential elections.. 

The great bond and symbol of peace, the neutrality of the lakes, 
secured by the exclusion of ships of war, has been faithfully observed 
on both sides An alarm of American infraction was raised some 
years ago, but proved groundless. On that occasion some fervid 
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Canadians proposed to introduce British gunboats into the Lakes. 
They were thinking only of the lower lakes, as of course was 
Wellington when he penned his despatch They forgot Lake 
Superior, where the Pacific Railway might be easily raided and the 
Dominion cut in two by an Amercan flotilla issuing from Duluth. 

In attempting a forecast, several things must be taken into account. 
One is the state of American institutions, which shows the truth of 
Bacon’s saying that what man does not change for the’better, Time, 
the great innovator, will be changing for the worse. In the United 
States Time has been concentrating power in the Senate, while the 
Senate, in which the smaller States have equal representation with the 
greatest, has become a conclave of special interests with no policy but 
“stand-pat,” and incapable of forming or pursuing any great design. 
Nor can we yet tell what effect the Panama Canal, if it succeeds, or 
extended relations with Mexico, may’have in drawing the United 
States southwards, The awakening of Japan, probably with China 
in her train, and her apparent tendency to get a footing on the Pacific 
Coast, are also to be considered in casting the horoscope of the future. 

The movement at present on foot and apparently gaining strength 
is that of commercial reciprocity only, leaving the question of political 
relations untouched. Protectionism has never defined its area. The 
political area is defined by nationality. Nature has defined the 
commercial area as simply that of profitable exchange. 

On the other hand, events march and natural forces show their 
power. The action of the great forces often is long suspended by that 
of secondary forces; but in the end the great forces prevail. It was 
so in the cases of Italy and Germany. Statesmen renowned for 
sagacity said, after the failures in each case, that union would never 
come. It came, with the hour of destiny and with the man. So to all 
appearances it will be in the case of this northern Continent of 
America. 

To know what Canada really is, the inquirer must use not the 
political but the physical map. The political map presents her 
as an unbroken expanse embracing half of the North American 
Continent, including the North Pole; coloured red in the Jubilee 
stamp, and more than equalling in extent all the rest of the British 
Empire. In reality the Dominion consists of four different sections of 
territory forming a broken line across the Continent and separated 
from each other by wide spaces or great barriers of nature, while each 
of them is closely connected in every way with the country to the 
south. The railway which links them has to carry wide unpaying 
tracts as well as the liabilities of a subarctic climate. Apart from the 
present movement into the newly opened wheat fields of the North- 
West, there is little interchange of population. There would hardly 
be any commercial interchange were it not for the tariff. Ontario 
draws her coal from Pennsylvania, while Nova Scotia sends her coal 
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to New England. An attempt by means of a protective tariff to force 
Ontario to buy her coal of Nova Scotia failed. It took a thirty-five 
per cent. tariff in the early days of the North-West to force the poor 
settler in Manitoba to buy his reaping machine at a distant factory in - 
Ontario when the works of Minneapolis were at hand. He sometimes 
bought at Minneapolis in spite of the duty. British Columbia, the 
Canadian Province on the Pacific, is clasped between the adjacent 
State of the American Union and the American territory of Alaska. 

There is already to a great extent practical fusion of the people of 
. Canada with the people of the United States. There are 1,200,000 
' native Canadians on the south of the line. A Canadian boy thinks no 
more of going to New York or Chicago for a start in life than a Scotch 
or Yorkshire boy thinks of: going to London, and the Canadian in the 
American market finds himself at a premium. Of French Canadians . 
there are believed to be 150,000 in Massachusetts alone. There is a 
counter current of Americans into the North-West. Churches inter- 
change ministers. Associations and fraternities of all kinds span, 
some totally ignore, the Line. The sporting worlds of the two 
countries are one. The summer resorts are in common. Canadians. 
` read the American magazines. American newspapers have a 

' considerable circulation in Canada. American currency circulates 

everywhere but in Government offices) New York is the Canadian 
Stock Exchange. American investments in Canada are rapidly 
increasing. Intermarriage is frequent; and as Canada, in deference 
to the Catholics, is without a divorce court, Canadians/resort to the 
divorce courts of the United States. The writer attended the other 
day a great farmers’ picnic, at which met the sections of a clan settled, 
one on the Canadian, the other on the American side of the Line. In 
fact, nothing’ separates the two portions of the English-speaking 
people on this Continent but the political and fiscal lines. The spirit 
and largely the form of the political institutions is the same. 

The relation of a dependency to-the Imperial country can hardly 
fail té cause friction when the dependencies are aspiring to be nations. 
Again and again the pen of the present writer has been taken up to 
defend the British Government against the charge of betraying the 
interest of the Colonies in disputes with the United States and to 
show that British diplomacy has done all that was in its power, while 
it would have been absolutely out of the question to ask the people of 
England to go to war about a boundary question in North America. 
Considerable peril was faced in the cases of Mame and Oregon. Now 
Newfoundland is claiming diplomatic Home Rule to be enjoyed and 
enforced at the risk of Great Britain. There is a difficulty, which is 
daily showing itself, in combining with the character of a dependency 
that of a nation. ` 

On the other hand, Canada is upbraided by Englishmen because 
she fails to contribute to British armaments. If Canada contributes 
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to Imperial armaments, will the Empire undertake the defence of 
Canada’s open frontier of four thousand miles, and of her two sea 
frontiers, one of them facing the Japanese Navy, the other all the navies 
- of Europe? To settle an angry question, let any high military authority 
give a candid opinion as to the practicability of a combination of 
England with Canada for the purposes of military defence. 

That British sentiment is not all powerful with Canadian politicians 
seems to be shown by their votes of sympathy with the Irish move- 
ment for Home Rule, the real tendency of which they could not fail 
to know. The first of those votes drew on them an Imperial rebuke. 
The Legislature of Ontario under a leader afterwards knighted 
passed a vote of censure on Lord Salisbury for renewing the Crimes 
Act. The other day the Prime Minister of the Dominion, a member 
of the Imperial Privy Council, welcomed an Insh Nationalist of 
distinction fresh from the Fenian platform of New York, attended 
his meeting, moved a vote of thanks to him, and subscribed to his 
fund. It is true these demonstrations have been confined to the 
politicians who alone needed the Irish vote. There has been nothing 
of the kind among people at large, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier must have 
evolved out of his own consciousness the assurance that “all true 
“Canadians were in favour of Home Rule.” 

That there is such a thing as anti-American feeling in Canada is 
true. It resides chiefly im certain circles, especially those of the 
descendants of U.E. Loyalists or of the Tories of the Family Compact. 
Perhaps a certain sense of social superiority also is flattered by looking 
down upon the Yankee. We have had some efforts of late to 
stimulate this sentiment, but they were very limited in their range and 
very meagre in their fruits. Distinct from anti-Americanism, though 
akin to it and connected with Imperialism, is the worship of the flag,” 
which in the United States has reached an extravagant height and 
has its evangelists in Canada. It cannot be supposed that sentiments 
or fancies of this kind will in the end prevail over the manifest 
interests of the great body of the people on both sides of the line. 

Of Imperial Federation it is hardly necessary to speak. It has 
been preached for a generation without presenting a plan. We have 
only been exhorted to “think Imperially”” and propagate the senti- 
ment. What is the government of the Imperial Federation to be? 
How is it to be elected or appointed? What are to be its powers? 
What are to be the relations of the federal government with the 
British Crown and Foreign Office? What is to be done with 
India? The answer to all these questions is, “Think Imperially.” 
“Propagate the sentiment” Meantime His Majesty’s Eastern 
subjects and allies are excluded as aliens or more than aliens from 
parts of His Majesty’s dominions. 

An attempt is now apparently on foot to bring about not Imperial 
Federation, but Colonial subordination or conformity, by periodically 
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conferring with the Prime Ministers of the several Colonies in the 
Colonial Offce at Westminster. We shall see whether this can be 
done without exciting Colonial jealousy. It will be at all_events a 
step backwards towards dependence, not forwards towards Imperial 
Federation, which is to be a union of kindred States on an equal 
footing. 

You in England made much of the contingent. You paid for it 
yourselves, and if the facts could be known you would very likely 
find that.military adventure was the predominant motive, and that of 
those who enlisted not a few were unsettled spirits such as in Colonies 
are sure to abound. Sir Jobn Macdonald stated as an ascertained 
fact that there had been 40,000 Canadian enlistments in the American 
Army in the course of the War of Secession. 

You have taken a serious step towards the dissolution of political 
connection iù withdrawing as a military power from this continent. 
‘The Canadian Minister of Militia avows, in effect, that Canada is 
protected by the immunities of her own continent; in other words, by 
the Monroe Doctrine, which is upheld by the power of the ‘United 
States. Unquestionably the United States would repel invasion of 
this continent, provided Canada were not drawn by Great Britain 
into a European war. l 

You are by this time disillusioned on the subject of the ‘preferential 
tariff. You see that in matters of business the Canadian, though he 
loves you well, like other thrifty people in business obeys his head 
rather than his heart. You see that such Chamberlainism as existed 
in Canada was general sympathy with Protectionism and Imperialism, 
not by any means a disposition to remit or lower duties on British 
goods, On your part, you have been long solicited in vain to 
remove the embargo on Canadian cattle. 

You know on the other hand what Canada, like the Colonies and 
dependencies generally, has cost you publicly in her defence, setting 
aside the private loss in the construction of Canada’s early railways 
But the greatest cost of all is the loss of your insular security. It 
is strange to see how the idea that you enjoy insular security seems 
still to haunt the British mind, when, in fact, owing to your scattered 
possessions, you are the most vulnerable of all nations Here im 
Canada alone you have a military frontier open to attack, probably 
the longest military frontier in the world. 

In building on Canadian sentiment it should be borne in mind that 
Canada has been and now more than ever is undergoing a loosening 
of the tie of race by foreign immigration. If we exclude the Catholic 
Irish, who are not British in sentiment, barely half the population 
is now British. 

Political parting from the Mother Country will not be the parting 
of the heart. On the contrary, the bond of the heart, which, as things 
. are, is in some danger, will be assured by it. At present we have seen 
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that there is a good deal of friciion between theg—@fother Country and 
the Colony; the Mother Country calling on lony for military 
and naval aid which the Colony cannot give; the Colony complaining 
that the Mother Country fails to assert its int in dealings with 
foreign Governments, gradually intrenching on the Impenal preroga- 
tive, and seeking to combine the immunities of a dependency with the 
character and privileges of a nation. The hawser 1s being fretted all 
the time. f 

The feeling of British Canadians towards the Mother Country being 
what it is, the union of Canada with the Unitet States, should it 
ever come, in place of a precarious, uneasy, and‘ barren supremacy, 
with an impracticable duty of military defence, would give England a 
strong moral influence in the Councils of the Westem Continent. e 

There was not a little to be said in favour of A two-fold trial of 
democracy on this continent. A Canadian republic permanently 
independent of the United States might have been\possible so long as 
anything like the unity of territorial basis ap tly indispensable 
to the existence of national unity remained. But when the Dominion 
was stretched in widely-separated sections across a continent, 
the semblance of territorial unity ceased to exist. Fa 

From the Mother Country the Colonies have derived ey ways 
an inestimable heritage. In one way they have derived a heritage not 
so clearly blessed. It is that of the party systen? of Government 
prolonged when the principle of civision is extinct. ) 

While the consequences of the Revolution of {837 were bemg 
worked out; while the Church was being disestablished, Universities 
were being rid of tests, and those who had suffered by the rebellion 
were being compensated for their losses, there was till the basis of 
principlé for party. Thenceforward party ceased to/P2ve 4 basis of 
principle and became faction. Jobn, afterwards Sir yphn, Macdonald, 
a young man with remarkable address in managing hi# land, and little 
encumbered with fixed opinions, arose to perform for Canadian 
Toryism an operation something of the same sort 48 that which 
Peel had performed for Toryism in England, by disen bering it of 
Eldonism and adapting it to a new era. For thirty ye this man 
practically ruled Canada, corruptirg others, but, so far af ©VT Was 
known, free from corruption himself, and so long as he 
to govern freely, liking to govern well. His rival was Geo 
at once leader of the other party and master of The Globe, 








of that conjunction. Durham had essumed that the French Province 
yoked with the English Province would succumb to its stronger mate, 
and that the British element would completely prevail The contrary 
was the result. The French Province, perhaps from very conscious- 
ness of its weakness, preserved its solidity and became the pivot of all 
the cabal and intrigue which followed, and, at last issuing in a dead- 
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of the factions to seek an escape id Con- 
federation. Jhere i$$ been much dispute about the man to whose 
ederation is due. It is due to the memory 


of deadlock. | 
The Constitut ‘\the Dominion is modelled on the Bntish, 
formally m ‘ally parliamentary.: The Governor-General 


has he or any one of his constitutional 
vice-gerents, the Li€utenant-Governors, ever been called upon to do a 
political act which; might not have been. done by a stamp. His 
part is social h ip. It was played very quietly by Lord Lisgar, 
a shrewd old man of the world; more ostentatiously by his successors, 
especially by Duffey by whom the character of the office was 
‘greatly changed. Ottawa is now. a miniature court, with social effects, 
close observers sa}, such as miniature courts are apt to produce. The 
craving for titles is great, forming no inconsiderable link in the chain 
which binds Ottafa to Windsor. From imperfect knowledge of 
Canada the selėctión of subjects for knighthood is sometimes strange. 
Democracy need nvt, nor is it desirable that it should, any more than 


monarchy, go or discard such vestments of state as are really 
expressive, Or titles as, unlike obsolete titles of feudal chivalry, 
ese public and trust. But knighthood surely has had 
1ts day. 


The House of (Commons is elected with almost manhood suffrage, 
, the Senate is Nhminated by the Prime Minister. Like the British 
Premier and unlie ‘the American President, the Canadian -Premier 
sits with his coll es in-Parliament and is dependent for his tenure . 
on its vote. The|Houses are divided down the middle for the working 
of the party which is thus distinctly recognised. Nominations 
to the Senate claimed by superannuated politicians of the party 
and, as nobody feems to doubt, by large subscribers to the party fund. 
In the British fyouse of Lords some room has been found for repre- 
sentatives of professions and for personal distinction. Not 
so in the Canadian Senate. By the party now in power when it was 
out of Powel’ the Senate was denounced in unmeasured terms as a 
useless and ‘ostly burden on the State, but power having changed 
hands, and feath vacancies in the Senate having reversed the balance 
there, the/yoice of reform is hushed and! the sessional salaries of 
Senatory are increased. 
Paghament is bilingual, English and French; but this is a formal 
wiles to the French and little more. 
In its federal element, the Provinces, the Canadian Constitution 


=” departs from the British model and approaches that of the United 


States, making the whole national with a federal structure. But the 
Canadian Province, while it has special subjects of legislation assigned 
to it by the North America Act, has no State right In deciding 
légal questions between the Dominion and any one of the Provinces 
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the part of the judicial committee of the United States is played by 
the British committee of Privy Council. 

The sovereign power is still in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
which could abrogate or amend in any way it pleased the Canadian 
Constitution. The judicial appeal in the last resort, the supreme 
military command, and the fountain of honour, arf still in the Imperial 
country. When therefore Canadians speak of: their country as a 
nation, which they habitually do, they anticipate her coming 
emancipation. \ 

Ontario and Quebec came into Confederation willingly; at least 
their political leaders did. New Brunswick hesitated. Nova Scotia 
was dragged in by the hair of her head, a legislature elected to oppose 
being by some mysterious influence suddenly duced to consent 
Prince Edward Island came in afterwards) To bring in British 
Columbia, far away on the Pacific, the Pacifid Railway was built. 
The great North-West now has been taken in. \ The framers of the 
Constitution seem hardly to have given a thought to the question 
whether it was possible to make of territories 0 far separated from 
each other, and each of them so strongly drawn, m another direction, 
the seat of a united nation. One speaker, when the example of the 
bundle of staves increasing their strength by ¿mon was cited, had 
the wit to retort that the example hardly applied to seven fishing- 
rods tied together by the ends. A parallel instance of a nation so 
totally wanting in unity of territorial basis it would not be easy to 
name. 

The Constitution was never submitted to the) People. That the 
General Election which ensued was virtual ratifid@tion was pleaded, 
but the plea was evidently futile. oo, 

The whole apparatus, with its Governor-General, his Lieutenants 
in each Province, and all the Legislatures, Dominia and Provincial, 
is very large and expensive for such a population, and has caused it 
often to be said that “we are too much governed.” 

What has followed Confederation has been a dispifY. not the least 
signal, of the working of the system of Party Goyemment Party 
having lost its basis of distinctive principle, ‘as, when the fundamental 
question is settled, it inevitably must, is reducfd to organised 
faction struggling for place. “Graft” prevails 3 Ottawa, and 
extends, as it was sure to do, through the political frafae. Of this we 
have been having disastrous proofs in the records of \the Dominion 
legislature as well as in the results of election inquiries and scandalous 
revelations of other kinds. Last session at Ottawa, oppdsition to an 
unconstitutional measure, dictated in effect by the agent of a foreign 
Power, collapsed when it had transpired that the Government would 
propose an increase of the sessional salaries of both Houses, a salary 
for the leader of the Opposition, and a set of pensions. The judgment 
of independent observers at Ottawa as to the state of things there is 
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not doubtful, and even the editor of the Government organ takes his 
departure in disgust’ If a high-spirited member holds out alone 
against the evil, the agents of the two Parties combine to deprive him ~ 
of his seat. This has’ actually been done and approved in the highest 
quarters. f° 
_ A minister’ finding his tariff policy losing popularity, determines to 
dissolve and snap a Verdict. The pretext he gives for dissolution is 
that a negotiation for reciprocity is on foot with the United States, 
and that he wants to Dave his hands strengthened by a popular verdict. 
The American Secretary of State at once publicly denies that any 
negotiations whatever: are on foot between the two countries. Another 
issue has to be framed. The-proofs of a pamphlet, by a private 
expert, taking the Amencan side of the Fisheries Question are stolen’ 
from a printing officeyand used by the Prime Minister in a great 
electioneering speech fto fix a charge of disloyalty on his rival, who he 
knows perfectly well Gan have nothing to do with the pamphlet The 
thief is rewarded with an appointment in the Department of Justice. 

These are not traits of Canadian character; far from it. Nor are 
they traits specially of the character of Canadian politicians. They 
are traits of the chatacter of Party Government carried on when 
division of principle there is none, in a country in which the restraints 
such as have hithertof tempered the Party struggle in England do not 
yet prevail. , 

The caucus systeDy is in full operation in Canadian legislatures as 
well as in those of the, United States. The machinery and vocabulary 
of Party generally hate been imported from the other side of the Line. 

The Sessional payment of members is a considerable attraction to 
public life. A Co ony has not a class of men like that which has 
hitherto filled the Bhitish House of Commons, serving the nation for 
itself with the spuy’of an honourable ambition. There are few men 
of independent and leisure, while the leaders of commerce 
cannot afford to leave their banks and factories for Parliament; if 
they do, it is for ¢%bjects of their own. 

Political corruption is aggravated by the want of political cohesion, 
as well as of territorial unity, among the Provinces of which the 
Dominion is COMposed. There is a lack of common interest and 
sentiment which ¢onstrains the Government to purchase by expendi- 
ture of money ih public works, or particular mducements of some 
kind, the votes ¢f the outlying Provinces. Newfoundland, if she came 
formally into the Dominion, would remain a stranger to it, and would 
have at every election to be treated as an outlying field of corruption. 
The polities] Press suffers from the same cause. Nowhere, not even in 
Ontario” which is its widest field, has it a constituency sufficiently 
strong’to sustain its independence and enable an honest journal with 
impunity to withstand the passion of the hour. Canadian literature 
suffers likewise from the narrowness and isolation of the field. The 
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held of the writer is not the Dominion but a Province, while it is with 
difficulty that as an alien he can win a position and command attention 
in the literary world of Great Britain or the United States. 

The judiciary, which happily is appointed, not, like that of the 
United States, elective, has hitherto been sound. It has been the 
great safeguard of the State. But political influence in appointments 
grows. To have contested a seat for the Party in power is becoming 
a qualification for the bench. The other day, for the purpose, it is 
supposed, of releasing the Government from some internal embarrass- 
ment, a Chief-Justiceship was conferred on one who for twenty years 
had not practised law. 

The people of the French Province, while they are well content to 
live under British law, retain their separate nationality and seem even 
to have become more attached to it of late years They fly the tri- 
colour, which a religious section is now trying to change for the Sacred 
Heart with fleur-de-lis That which kept them true to Great Britain 
in the revolutionary war was the influence of the prests, who were 
opposed in the first case to New England Puritanism, in the second to 
revolutionary France. Te Deum was sung for Trafalgar in the 
Catholic Cathedral at Montreal The priesthood in those days and 
till yesterday was Gallican. But the Jesuit now predominates. By 
the help of the French Catholic vote he constrained the Dominion 
Parliament to restore in part his endowment forfeited on the suppres- 
sion of the Order in 1773. French sentiment is a good deal masked 
at present by the French Premiership of the Dominion in the person 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, which carries with it the ‘patronage. The 
contingent would never have been voted by Quebec. Much less would 
Quebec join in a war against France. The sympathies of French 
Canada in the case of the rising of the French Half-Breeds in the 
North-West were plainly shown. The priesthood, hitherto supreme, 
is somewhat losing influence. French Canadians go in great numbers 
to the factories of New England and bring back with them Republican 
ideas. Meantime the race is exceedingly prolific, their priests 
encouraging early marriage. They have ousted the British from the 
tracts south of the St Lawrence, called the Eastern Townships, and they 
are advancing in Eastern Ontario as well as to the north along the 
line of the Canadian Pacific. They aspire to extension in the N orth- 
West, but are not likely to make way there. They are a simple, 
domestic, industrious people, backward in education and in hygiene, 
a variety rather refreshing to the observer amidst the general stress 
of life. This offshoot of the France of the Bourbons, however, is an 
iceberg in a tepid sea. 

The North-West, with its boundless wheat fields, has been filling 
with the most miscellaneous elements, Canadian, British, Icelandic, 
Galician, Swedish, Russian Doukhobors and Mennonites, Jewish. 
All immigration has been somewhat blindly welcomed by an uncritical 
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desire of an increase of population, which is supposed, whatever may ` 
be its elements, to be a sure increase of prosperity. Even if the 
immigrant is a good farmer, he may not be’ a good citizen or good 
material for a free commonwealth. In elections he is said to be apt 
to negotiate through the headman of his clan. But now there is a 


great inrush of American farmers from adjoining States of the Union. 
That these men will be good Canadian citizens and loyal subjects of 
the British Crown need not be doubted. The institutions and laws 
of Canada are much the same as their own, and the revolutiopary 
hatred of Royalty no longer burns in American breasts.  Imperlalists 
they will not be, nor will they let themselves be shut out from trade ’ 
with the adjoining States for the benefit of British capitalists. At 
the rate at which the North-West is filling, and with the expanse of 
cultivable land which it is now known to contain, it must before long 
make its predominance felt politically, supposing that the Confedera- 
tion holds together. This again forms an important element in any 
forecast of Canadian destiny. 

It is here in the New World that the Canadian’s destiny is cast 
and that his part has to be played. Here it is that he has to do what 
he can to make popular government gtable, wise, and beneficent. At. 
_ present his eyes are always being tumed towards a state of the Old 
World which cannot be reproduced in a new world. This is a bad 
part of the prolongation of the state of dependence, and justifies the 
policy of British statesmen in former days, who generally looked 
forward to Colonial emancipation. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE ACTOR: THE MAN, AND HIS ART. 


‘HE actor, as is often the subject of remark, is not as other men ; 
he has his own manners, his own morals, and in his mode of 
life he differs widely from his brothers in the learned and business 
professions. That there is much of truth in this, that the actor in his 
private capacity betrays a marked divergence from current canons of 
conduct, that he assumes what he himself sometimes euphemistically 
styles a “non-moral” attitude towards life cannot be gainsaid by 
anyone having acquaintance with typical representatives of the 
theatrical profession, or a knowledge of their doings as chronicled in 
the daily newspapers, more particularly in the proceedings of Courts 
of Law. And it has been ever thus. A perusal of the biographies of the 
players from Kynaston to Edmund Kean cannot fail to convince the 
reader that intellectually and emotionally the actor is an eccentric, 
sometimes a semi-sane and generally an inexplicable and irresponsible 
being, though here and there, certainly, the record of an exemplary life 
shines like “a good deed in a naughty world,” and we may safely 
assume that the general rise in the tone of manners and morals has had 
its effect in this as in other professions. To take a few instances :— 

Joseph Haynes (a contemporary of Charles Hart, the grand-nephew 
of Shakespeare), who while at Oxford had a distinguished career, so 
soon as he became an actor embarked on a life of fraud, licentiousness, 
lying and practical joking. He was frequently imprisoned for 'debt, 
and would at times augment his income from the theatre by fortune- 
telling and acting the mountebank. 

Quin, perhaps the wittiest of English players, was a licentious 
“free-liver,” and many of his witticisms were so coarse and brutal that 
his conduct in the main must have been undoubtedly “eccentric.” 

Thomas Weston was a profligate and a drunkard. 

George Frederick Cooke was an habitual drunkard, and his vice 
frequently debarred him from fulfilling his professional engagements 

John Philip Kemble had an imperious temper, amazing pride, and 
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a predilection for making high-flown speeches. In private life he 
preserved a tragic attitude which called forth frequent remark He 
drank wine, it is said, “in pails-full.” 

Edmund Kean, after he joined the theatrical profession, developed. 
“eccentricity ” to such an extent that it looked very much lke madness 
to a sane mind. Among other things he would, after the theatre or a 
debauch at the “Coal-Hole” in the Strand, mount his favourite horse 
“Shylock” and ride recklessly into the country, jumping toll-gates 
and frightening villagers out of their beds, to return home at daybreak 
covered with dust or mud. As a pet he had a “tame” lion which he 

“educated” in his drawing-room, sometimes rowing it up and down ' 
the Thames in a wherry to the no small amusement and amazement of : 
crowds that would line the banks. He was also yery fond of drivmg 
through the streets in his carriage drawn by four valuable bays, having 
first attired himself in a great Spanish cloak For his most intimate 
friends he chose prizefighters and became a constant patron of the 
prize-ring. An intrigue with the wife of Alderman Cox, the facts of 
which were made public by a lawsuit, aroused the enmity of the Press 
and a large section of the public; and it was to the “persecution ” of 
the Press and public that Molloy, bis biographer, ascribed (although it is 
dificult of belief to the psychologist) the tragedian’s eccentric 
behaviour on the stage a few months after the exposure. At this 
period Kean, while playing a tragic part, would turn somersaults and 
throw handsprings, saying by way of explanation, “I may as well 

“practice, for I suppose I must come back to this,” ‘Whilst playing 
Sylvester Daggerwood at Cheltenham he kept a horsewhip in his 
hand, and during a performance turned to the audience and said: 
“I keep this little instrument to punish cheating Aldermen and lying 
“Editors.” He was subject to fits of acute melancholy which in no 
small degree accounted for his recourse to the bottle. 

Junius Brutus Booth had not long been an actor when he developed 
grave eccentricities of conduct. He would disappear in the middle of 
a performance without word or warning. Advertised to play on the 
Ist of April, instead of performing, he took a trip into the country and 
so, as he thought, made fools of his audience. Having purchased a 
farm in Harford County, Maryland, he dressed as a labourer, and when 
about to play at Baltimore would drive a cartload of vegetables into 
the town, standing by the cart in his labouring clothes until he had 
to attend rehearsal. In 1838 he attempted suicide; in 1839 a son was 
born to him who in years to come was to perpetuate his father’s 
irrationality to the extent of assassinating a President of the United 
States. 

Among actresses, whose idiosyncrasies (when they are not gallantly 
veiled by the biographer) seem mostly connected with Eros, it will 
suffice, perhaps, to name one whose frailty, however, was not her chief 
defect, Mrs. Charlotte Charke, one of the most astonishing of women. 
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Charlotte was the youngest child of the famous Colley Cibber, and 
though it is only fair to say she was eccentric as a girl, her connection 
with the stage only served to beget a shoal of eccentricities which 
make her biography read like fiction in its most freakish garb. After 
separating from her husband this unaccountable creature frequently 
assumed male apparel, and, it would seem, easily passed for a man, 
insomuch as she, at one period, attracted the affections of “a young 
“lady of fortune” who had soon to be disillusioned as to the sex of 
the object of her attachment. Enduring the bitterest vicissitudes, 
Mrs Charke not seldom found herself penniless and had to pawn her 
clothes and those of her child to buy bread. Unable to find employ- 
ment on the stage, she manufactured sausages, and, attired as a man, 
sold them in the London streets Next we find her singing in a 
“musical entertainment” at the “Wells” and “appearing with éclat 
“at Bartholomew Fair.” Then she joined a “master of legerdemain” 
in Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel. After this she became a waiter at the 
King’s Head, Marylebone, only eventually to “handle Punch at a 
“puppet show.” Soon after, without a shilling in the world, she 
opened a pastrycook’s business in Chepstow. Failing aga pastrycook 
she tried literature and wrote tales for the newspapers, finding it a not 
very profitable employment. Afterwards, she wrote a novel which 
she sold to a bookseller for £10, stipulating for 50 printed copies in 
addition to the money. These are only a few incidents in the life of 
a woman, who despite her vagarious and unfortunate career had a 
“good heart ” and considerable talent, both as actress and authoress. 
It is usual, and generally thought sufficient in reviewing such 
anomalies of human conduct ın the lives of artists, to describe them as 
“eccentricities of genius.” Now genius is an excess of the life-force 
working through either the intellect or the emotions; but whether the 
actor have genius or not, the exercise of his art, by reason of its 
continual and excessive emotional excitation, will in course of time 
affect his intellectuality and more or less produce aberration It is a: 
physiological law that to make a continual over-demand on the emotive 
centres (and that the emotional faculty is overdrawn upon in Acting I 
shall endeavour to show later) must impair the intellect and vice versa. 
But Galt, in his “Lives,” explaining the delinquencies of the players, 
says: “The actors . . . were chosen from that class of persons who in 
“private life are usually the most companionable and the most 
“dissipated.” It never seémed to occur to him that the 
“eccentricities,” the general dissoluteness and depravity of actors and 
actresses in general, might not be innate or assimilated by association, 
but might be acquired by the practice of an art which makes so violent 
and persistent a call upon the emotive faculty that the strongest 
organism must sooner or later suffer, if it does not succumb, under its 
infiuence. Of the baleful effect of acting on the actor, the warning 
note was first struck by Shakespeare, who spoke in the Sonnets of his 
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“nature ” being “subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand” ; 
and it was beyond question the poet’s psychological fear of the art 
which explains his infrequent incursions into the ranks of the players. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that in course of time Acting 
completely metamorphoses the character. A Socrates or Solon could 
not be proof against the mental and moral corrosion it engenders. And 
however strange it may.sound, it is nevertheless true, that there are 
few actors and fewer actresses of any experience who are not in some 
way nervously afflicted. 

The Art of Acting is, with the sister Arts of Music and Dancing, an 
effusive Art. It seeks expression by the voice, look and gesture, while 
very little, if any, call is made upon intellectuality as is the case in 
- the Art of Poetry and Literature in general. Acting is essentially an 
Art of emotion (of what kind we shall consider later); and it must be 
interpreted by those of emotional temperament. 

The question is still asked: “Does the Actor feel on the stage the 
“emotions and passions he is portraying as he would feel them in real 
“life?” The naiveness of such a query is apparent A man who can 
imagine that it is possible for another to play nightly (to say nothing 
of matinées) a part like Hamlet or Lear, and feel all that those afflicted 
heroes felt, can have little knowledge of the emotional capacity of the 
human frame. To feel actually, each night, all that Hamlet or Lear 
is supposed to feel would annihilate in less than a month the strongest 
actor who ever lived. Moreover, did an actor really feel the emotions 
and passions he seeks to express he could not convince an audience of 
children. The presence of natural emotion always distorts, if it does 
not altogether destroy, expression in all the Arts. The psychology 
of the actor, who on the stage sobs so affectingly, is, if he have skill 
enough to be deemed an artist, in a state of placidity. Only his 
audience feel his grief. His instrument, his organism, is as a ‘cello; 
his art the fingers that press the strings and guide the bow; his whole 
being vibrates with feeling, yet feels not. As a passing instance of the 
lack of feeling in quiescent stage grief, I once had to play a scene 
with an old actor who was a past master in pathos and the heavier 
emotions I had to tell him of the death by drowning of his eldest 
gon, and the old actor’s art, of course, had scope for one of the best 
of the domestic “situations.” His grief being for a period inarticulate 
he had little to ejaculate except, “O God! My son!” bat the actor’s 
physical: method of indicating his anguish was so expressive, sO 
packed with natural art, that I always noticed it was productive of at 
least a hundred pocket-handkerchiefs in the auditorium. Yet in the 
midst of his apparent agony he would often ask me jocular questions : 
What had I ordered for supper that night? Were mackerel in 
season, etc. (we lived together), with all the composure he manifested 
in his daily life. Similar joking among actors while depicting the most 
harrowing scenes is common enough throughout the profession. 
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Illustrating the difference in the artistry of players: it happened 
that I played ın the same drama after the old actor had joined another 
company: the newcomer had the reputation of being a sound, good 
all-round “mummer”; but during the time he essayed the part | saw 
no pocket-handkerchiefs in the house, and had he wished to interrogate 
me in the fashion of his predecessor I should not have heard him 
because the scene did not “grip” the audience, and they were restless 
and anxious for it to end; yet the part as acted to me seemed 
convincing enough. The actor, however, evidently had not mastered 
that most important item in the actor’s art, Popitque du thédire. Not 
only is the actor insensitive to the emotions he portrays, but there is 
every evidence to show that in course of time the practice of his art 
seriously impairs his capacity for the natural emotions of daily life, 
unless he be gifted with an altogether exceptional temperament 
In the annals of the stage we often come across the statement that 
Mr. X. or Miss Z., notwithstanding the sudden death of a near relative, 
appeared on the stage the night of the bereavement and played his 
or her part as it had never been played before, as if natural grief lent 
the pinions of genius to its expression. And should it happen that the 
character played had to encounter a “death scene,” there is an out- 
burst of eulogy from the second-rate critics, who will relate that the 
actor or actress under the influence of their great loss rose to the 
heights of supremest realistic art and held their audience spellbound, 
etc. Of course, all this is generally hag-ridden ignorance; for if an 
actor or actress felt the emotion of grief as intensely and abidingly as 
most folk, they could never attempt a part of emotional propinquity. 
The emotions of the actor off the stage, when he happens to expen- 
ence them, may be more or less acute, but they are of short duration. 
For instance, an actress with whom I was once playing, and who was 
credited with “great emotional power,” received one afternoon a 
telegram acquainting her with the sudden death of her mother for 
whom she was always expressing admiration and affection. But not- 
withstanding that her part was understudied, she insisted on playing 
the same evening, and after her various exits she stood at the “side” 
chatting with members of the company in her usual manner. She 
journeyed to London to attend the funeral, but she played again the 
same night A “character” actor, with whom I was associated for 
some months, once came to me in apparent grief and told me his wife 
had undergone a severe operation and lay very near the door of death: 
his emotion seemed genuine enough, but as he at once began to dilate 
on his consequently increased expenses and cursed his ill-luck in good 
round terms, I could not altogether assign his tears to commiseration. 
Mrs. Baddeley, the famous contemporary of Garrick, on being 
summoned to the death-bed of her mother, we learn in the “Lives of 
“the Players,” was all tears and received the dying woman’s exhorta- 
tions “with many penitential promises”; but as the afflicted one did 
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not die immediately, the actress hied off to Paris to see the “amuse- 
“ments” and “bring over new dresses.” Such examples of what the 
world would style “heartlessness,” but in which the psychologist 
would see aberrant emotion, could be multiplied’ to prolixity. 

It has happened, and there is always the possibility of its happening, 
that real emotion may occasionally pay a fitful visit to the actor on the 
stage. It may be that a player of great emotional power, rising to 
the heights of consummate acting, may infect the actor, but more likely 
the actress, whom he is addressing, though this is of rare occurrence 
(an actor who played with Edmund Kean, in Othello, confesses that 
the great tragedian made tears stream down his cheeks); or it may be 
that an actor or actress playing a character for the first‘ time may 
experience somewhat the emotion he or she has to illustrate; but if 
these emotions are felt at all on the first or second performance, they 
will have totally disappeared by the end of the week for ever, as 
regards the playing of that particular character at any rate. 

The nervous system of the actor receives the emotions dealt with in 
the character allotted him much as the steel lines of a railroad receive 
the transmission of an empty passenger train, with but little founda- 
. tional effect; whereas the experience of real emotion may be compared 
to the passage of a heavily-freighted “goods” train, which ploughing 
ponderously along scourges the metals and shakes the very 
foundations of the permanent way. But however faintly the actor feels 
the emotion he interprets, it must not be supposed he acts without any 
emotion at all Far from it There is the general emotion of his Art, 
the gathering together and glow of his nervous forces, their outpouring 
in the voice, the eye, the facial muscles and the muscles of the whole 
body; and this entails an expenditure of nerve energy unrealisable by 
those not of “the profession.” Only to face an audience from the 
stage is to some temperaments a nervous ordeal and provocative of 
nervous waste, but to play a “big” part which calls for rapid transition 
from the gentler emotions to the direst passions through four or five 
acts, to evoke the nervous power requisite to convince the audience 
and ensure their interest and approbation, is a feat which few men and 
women can sustain for many nights without some detriment to their 
nervous systems; while to play important parts in the not yet defunct 
“stock season ” (contrary to much critical opinion, little can be said of 
the experience gained thereby; indeed, the rush and scurry of all 
“stock” productions after a time beget a slovenliness in the work of 
the best artists) is a species of wanton overwork which should bring 
into being a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Actors and 
Actresses. Take the labour of the actor essaying principal parts in 
these “stock” seasons. Each week he plays a different character in 
which, apart from the mere “studying” of his “lines "which may 
amount to 60 or 70, sometimes even more, type-written pages—he has 
to think out all his “business” and the hundred little details which 
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go so far towards making 4 part a success; add to this he is 
rehearsing the better part Of each day (Sundays are not always 
excepted), while ithe getting together of his “properties” often 
occasions much*runnigg about to this costumier and that, and you will 
see that the existence of an actor during a three months’ “stock” 
season is one of the most arduous, nerve wearing and exacting conceiv- 
able. “Stock” acting is a species of immorality in that it is an outrage. 
on the nervous system and noxious to human health. 

And again, as beggars cannot be choosers, it falls to the lot of few 
actors to select the part they play. It may be that this actor is 
eminently suited for “juveniles”; he has the necessary height and 
appearance, and the stage manner and voice audiences desire in a 
young lover or husband; but once let him be cast for a “heavy” or 
“character” part (which he may perforce be compelled to undertake 
or remain idle for an indefinite time), and he will find it an insuperable 
dificulty to get back to his own “line,” consequently it is like enough 
he is doomed for years; if not for the remainder of his days, to act 
against his artistic desires and predilections and perhaps tempera- 
ment. And to act against one’s temperament is a form of mental and 
emotional martyrdom an actor does not wish to experience often. Say 
that X, a player with a not over-strong volition, has to attempt a 
character which displays the intensest mental and emotional energy, 
or, conversely, say that Q, an actor of much will-power and volcanic 
emotivity has to play an effete, emasculated, “pathological” part: in 
the mind of each actor there will necessarily arise a natural repugnance 
in attempting the exhibition of a temperament so opposite and 
unanalogous to his own, and the effect produced in both cases by 
nightly repetition can only be physio-psychologically injurious. 

The actor, nowadays, if he is to make a living, must have great 
physical endurance ; he must keep himself “fit” and ın the “pink” of 
condition all the year round. If he develop any chronic ailment of 
body or mind he knows that sooner or later he must find himself out 
of the bill, perchance for ever; for no manager will engage an actor 
or actress known to be liable to periodical illness. The stage of a 
theatre 1s no place for invalids; no excuses of ill-health can be 
tolerated; an actor must play his part unless he has a broken leg or 
bas made a sudden entrance upon that Stage where acting is regarded 
as unnecessary and superfluous A member of another profession, a 
writer, a painter, a sculptor or composer can lie up for a few days if 
he be unwell; not so the actor, he must be in the theatre (if he value 
his position) at the usual time and play his part if his physique is 
undergoing the tortures of the damned. This is one of the cruellest 
phases of stage life. Of the numbers of actors and actresses who, 
having descended into that unsatisfactory and dangerous state of 
health colloquially described as “run-down,” and who have by force of 
circumstances been compelled to do their nightly work, notwith- 
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standing their physical impotence, only ultimately to fall victims to 
consumption and other fell diseases, much could be written and many 
instances chronicled. There are more martyrs to overwork in stage- 
land than an outsider dreams of. It seems to be a popular superstition 
that an actor’s life is a merry and idle, if not an ideal one, especially for 
those not gifted with the capacity and concentration for hard work. 
' Never was there a more senseless fallacy. On the whole, an actor 
works far harder than his brethren in the other Arts, judged by 
expenditure of enetgy, which is the true criterion by which to measure . 
all forms of “hard” work Feeling and emotion are necessary 
constituents in all the Arts, but it is in the Art of Acting they are 
‘employed in their fullest intensity. A dramatist may sit in the study 
and draw the character of the deepest-dyed scoundrel in all fiction 
without turning an emotional hair, so to speak, but an actor who 
portrays the part on the stage will expend more nerve energy in five 
minutes than was required by the author for the complete creation of 
the character. | 

The stage of a theatre is to the actor from curtain-rise to curtain-fall 
an electrified place, a sort of generating station. The very boards, 
the scenery, the air, tingle with electrical forces. On the stage he 
becomes another man; his consciousness seems irradiated as by some 
powerful arc lamp, a furnace is kindled in his vitals; he feels as he 
supposes a god might feel, master of himself, master of those who see 
and hear him. A thousand invisible wires fmd a focus in his brain 
enabling him to divine the waves of feeling and emotion in his 
audience as instantly as he could perceive the waves of the sunlit sea- 
shore at his feet. To-night a thousand eyes and ears are his, his for 
one brief hour. Yes; that is the actor’s Immortality—one brief hour 
of rapturous applause and appreciation. But brief though this be, it is 
a thing more real, more, personal, more tangible, more alive than a 
-hundred posthumous-written eulogies a poet or painter may receive : 
better one day of glorious life than a thousand years in history. Of ° 
course, the admiration vouchsafed to the actor is out of all proportion 
to his work, as is to be expected A crowd gathered together in 
emotional conclave, as the audience of a theatre, judge and applaud 
by the instantaneous flashlight of their emotions, and such judgments 
have little discernment and still less intellectual acumen. But let the 
outsider view the stage during a performance from the “side” (by day 
the stage is a dark hole that could be anything from a morgue to a 
cavern on the shores of Phlegethon), and he will find it disappointing. 
Lighted by a thousand lights, be it decked with a panorama of Rome, 
the trees and flowers of Arcady, the interior of a palace, the most 
wondrous seascape or landscape ever painted for stage use; if men 
and women in gorgeous costume move upon it, adorning it with their 
art and presence, if the play be sound and worth the hearing, turn but 
the chill white light of reason upon it all and you shall wonder ‘that 
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such “make-believe” can cast the spell of illusion on sane and 
sensible-looking adults in the front rows of the stalls a few feet away 
from you. Observe the actors make their entrances, deliver their 
speeches ; observe them come “off” after a trying scene, listen to the 
thunders of applause in the auditorium, and mark the sudden relapse 
into a hypnotised silence of perhaps two thousand or more people who 
will sit with the immovability of wax figures emotionally devouring, 
it may be, a piece of sentimental clap-trap which read by them at their 
own homes would immediately incur their condemnation, and you will 
gain some idea of the unreality, artificiality and emotionalism of the 
actor's calling. 

Acting, I have said (as others have said before me) makes little 
claim upon the intellect. With ordinary intelligence (given the 
requisite force for expression), a good presence, a resonant voice and 
a face of controllable mobility, a man or woman with perseverance 
may go. far in the theatrical profession. Looking round at the best- 
known theatrical artists now amongst us one is not particularly struck 
by their mental superiority as evinced in their daily lives, in their 
speeches at theatrical functions, in’ their views as expressed to Press 
representatives, nor in their contributions to contemporary literature. 
With two or three exceptions their places could be easily re-filled, 
without much loss to dramatic art or playgoers’ sentiment. Too much 
is claimed for acting as an Art, for the actor as artist; and too much 
is written about his social “status” There is too much posing, and 
not a little arrogance. Pleasurably as I regard the art of the actor I 
cannot rid myself of the idea that it is an emotional and unlearned art 
sheerly and simply. If a child of fifteen can give an adequate and 
convincing performance of a part (and I have seen children play with 
better natural effect than adults in the same cast), and must therefore 
be styled an “artist” and admitted a competent member of a profes- 
sion; if an illiterate and uneducated man can, as is often the case, 
present a character with more fidelity and truth than an actor of 
enlightenment and culture; if such-and-such an actor can be 
convincing and “artistic,” albeit acting in a state of intoxication— 
what position does such an art or profession occupy beside the learned 
arts and professions? Could a child of fifteen write e poem ora play, or 
paint a picture? Could the same child discharge the duties of a 
barrister, solicitor or surgeon? Hardly. A work of art in the shape 
of a good play merits our respect; an actor who can project through 
the medium of his own personality the creation of the dramatist is 
entitled to our regard; but while being generous of applause let us 
give a little thought to how much of it rightly belongs to the play- 
wright. This, however, is a point which lies beyond the conjecture of 
the average playgoer, and seems to escape the consideration of some 
of the critics. 

Passing from the general] unintellectuality of the actor and his work 
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we should not forget that the stage is mainly recruited from the ranks 
‘of those endowed with the emotional, if not the hyper-emotional 
temperament. The man with a highly cultivated intellect will seldom 
evince a desire to make Acting his profession and calling in life, as 
inversely, the man of emotional temperament will find small fascination 
in the study of the higher Arts and Sciences; nor will he be much 
inclined to soar into the realms of abstract thought. The actor 
temperamentally compared with the members of the learned profes- 
sions differs as much as the Latin from the Laplander, while 
collectively, there is no art or profession whose disciples individually 
preserve such a verisimilitude. Pleasant, fairly good-hearted, not too 
reflective, a little too human, transient of thought and emotion, some- 
times sluttish, more often vanity personified, the actor, praise him or 
blame him, whatever be his virtues or remissness—it must not be 
forgotten that he labours in an anti-natural craft where his nature “is 

“subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand” The actor is the 
victim of an over-exploited sensibility. 


“ Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there, ` 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gor'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear.” 


This is the judgment of the greatest poet and dramatist of all 
times himself an occasional actor, on the art of acting. And in the 
face of this there are critics who assume that Shakespeare’s lameness 
and perhaps want of voice or face prevented his histrionic success! 
No; Shakespeare’s psychology was introspective enough in 1594 
(when the Sonnets were doubtless completed) to realise the “mental 
“and moral damage” of the full practice of the art, and he thereafter 
trod the boards but seldom, very likely undertaking a part simply 
because the remuneration he received for his services was useful to 
him; for players in those days were well paid, those of them who 
had ordinary prudence finding no difficulty in acquiring a com- 
petency. Of Shakespeare's opinion of the theatre itself as an 
mstitution there is some indication in the poet’s manifest indifference 
to the condition of the printed copies of his plays, which had been 
` (as Heminge and Condell tell “the great variety of readers” in their 
preliminary address) “maimed and deformed by the frauds and 
“stealths of injurious imposters.” Although ambitious of fame as a 
poet, Shakespeare seemed to care little for its achievement through 
the theatre—for which he was undoubtedly impelled to write by its 
promise of exceeding largess—else, surely he would have been at 
pains to see that his plays were printed with some slight respect for 
textual accuracy. Had he regarded his literary labours for the 
stage posthumously, it is pretty certain that when he retired to 
Stratford-upon-Avon about 1612 he would have found time to do 
what was afterwards undertaken by two fellow-players, for whose 
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most valuable work posterity cannot be sufficiently grateful. As to 
his personal aversion to acting, Shakespeare is not the only player 
who has declared a dislike for the art. Edmund Kean told Dr 
Francis, of New York, who enjoyed the tragedian’s intimate friend- 
ship, “a hundred times,” the Doctor relates, that “he detested the 
“profession of an actor”; and once on his young son Charles, at 
the request of Mrs. Kean, reciting some speeches to his father, he 
told the boy to go to bed, afterwards remarking to his wife, “The 
“boy might succeed as an actor; but if he tries I will cut his throat” 
J. B. Booth had evidently little real liking for his profession, and 
frequently spoke of retiring into private life, and while on his 
Maryland farm showed great reluctance in leaving the place to 
fulfil. his engagements at the theatre. Arthur Murphy, a con- 
temporary of Garrick, although a capable and successful actor, 
quitted the stage for the bar in his thirtieth year. He, however, 
continued to write plays. Charles Young, as soon as he had amassed 
money enough to enable him to live in retirement, left the stage at 
the summit of his powers. In his farewell speech at Covent Garden 
Theatre onthe evening of the 30th of May, 1832, after saying that 
retirement into private life had long been his fervent wish, he 
added, “the toil and excitement of my calling weigh more heavily 
“upon me than formerly,” a statement full of significance. Fanny 
Kemble, in the height of her success, wrote to a friend, “My task 
“seems such useless work, that, but for the very useful pecuniary 
“results, I think I would rather make shoes.” In after years she 
complained she never presented herself before an audience without 
a shrinking feeling of reluctance, or withdrew from their presence 
without thinking the excitement she had undergone unhealthy and the 
personal exhibition odious. And all these adverse pronouncements 
seem to have been prompted by an introspective fear that the 
fume, fret and frenzy of acting would work, or was working, a 
dangerous psychological change. In the case of Kean, whatever 
were his tragic triumphs, whatsoever was his pecuniary reward, how 
paltry these things seem beside the sordid, sorrowful tragedy of his 
own life. Apart from his genius for acting, it has always seemed 
to me there lurked within Kean the latent forces of a considerable 
intellect, which under some other régime than that of the stage might 
have fostered a healthful and happy life. Poor Kean! ‘For Booth, 
with all his “eccentricities of genius,” there might have been hope 
had he been able to acquire his farm and spurn the pernicious 
influence of the theatre in earlier years; but then the world had 
been robbed of a great actor. Well, it is a mean world that demands 
a man’s work at the price exacted of Booth. After all, what is more 
valuable, more sacred to a man than his intellect, his consciousness 
and his emotions? What is life to him whose occupation numbs his 
intellect, blurs his consciousness and destroys his native feelings? 
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And Shakespeare asked himself these questions, and deciied that 
while the stage might claim him as a master, it should never trans- 
figure him as a servant. And well indeed were such a decision for 
the world. 

To-day the theatre ig our most popular amusement. In certain 
- sections of society the actor, especially the young romantic actor, is an 
idol, although waiving his personal appearance he may be (as he often 
enough is) quite a commonplace fellow ; but the actor-obsessed hostess 
(it is séldom a host) cannot separate the man from his art and aćcords 
him the appreciation a saner person might bestow on a poet. Nor at 
this species of human hallucination can we wonder much when we find 
no less a person than Sir Richard Steele, after having attended the 
funeral of Betterton, writing: “While I walked in'the cloisters I 
“thought of him (Betterton) with the same concern as if I waited for 
“the remains of a person who had, in real life, done all that I had seen 
“him represent.” But howsoever the actor may be the fashion and 
topic in some circles, he is still (as he was in 1647 when the theatres 
were abolished by the Puritans) in the best society unadmitted an 
artist and unrecognised a‘gentleman, and though he may occasionally 
dine with a duchess or golf with an earl (which events the actor is not 
slow to advertise), and by his disquisitions may persuade the public 
that to be a famous player is to be a persona grata, though he write; 
or cause to be written, the most eloquent vindications of the super- 
excellence of his vocation and ‘his social “status,” he will fail to 
convince those at the helm of the State, and those about them, that 
an actor is anything more than a player. Nor is he likely to persuade 
those who have the welfare of their sons and daughters at heart that 
his profession is one for laudable adoption by promising young men 
and women of artistic or intellectual aspiration: 
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POSSIBILITIES: IN ARMY REFORM. 


N a previous article* the writer has endeavoured to show: (1) That 
the Regular Army is far larger than is required in order to 
preserve the Empire from the attacks of any but the Great Powers ; 
(2) that the same Army is altogether too small to stand the least 
chance of success if pitted against the land forces of any one of these 
Great Powers ; (3) that invasion may easily become a very real danger 
and that there are no good grounds for supposing that an invading 
army may not be an extremely large one; (4) that we place a crushing - 
burden upon our subjects in India in order that they may maintain, 
for our benefit, a military force which is still totally inadequate for the 
main object for which it was intended; (5) that the present temper of 
the public appears to point conclusively to the fact that a total annual 
sum of 420,000,000 is the most that we may expect to see spent on 
our military preparations for some years to come. 

Assuming for the purposes of discussion that we are united in the 
acceptance of the above statements, the next step is obviously to 
consider the means by which the various problems may be adequately 
met, and to endeavour to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the relative 
cost of each. At the present moment only three schemes for raising 
troops can really be said to be before the public They are as 
foHows :— 

Conscription. 
Enforcement and extension of the Militia Ballot Act 
Voluntary enlistment. 


Let us, however, before considering each of these schemes in detail, 
attempt to obtain some rough estimate as to the number of troops 
which must be found in order to cope with the various situations which 

may be expected to arise. The first point is undoubtedly to provide 
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a sufficient force of Regular soldiers to allow for the efficient 
“policing” of the Empire and to provide a small “support” of well- 
trained troops at home ready to be rapidly moved to any point in our 
wide dominions where disturbances may occur. This police force, 
with its support, must remain a.hired body and must be properly 
provided with its necessary depéts. On this point there is really 
hardly any room for a divergence of opinions, the principal reasons 
being that the men for this force should certainly not be less than 21 
years of age (in order to avoid the heavy mortality caused by sending 
younger men to tropical or semi-tropical stations), and because 
motives of economy should forbid the employment of any but long- 
service men on foreign stations in view of the great expense involved 
in the sending out of the constant reliefs and the bringing home of 
the time-expired men which would otherwise be rendered necessary. 
Obviously, therefore, it would be impossible to employ either 
Conscripts, Militia or Volunteers on this duty. 

To estimate the required strength of this police force is, however, 
no easy matter, and, in fact, its actual strength should always be a 
variable quantity in view of the constantly changing requirements of 
our Colonies and dependencies. At the present moment, indeed, the 
Regular Army is being relieved of duties which have hitherto required 
the services of considerable bodies of men. The garrison in South 
Africa is being steadily reduced, and, most people will probably agree, 
* very properly so, for, while it is an open political question whether the 
annexed provinces should have been granted a constitution within 
such a very short period of the conclusion of hostilities, few people 
will be found to quarrel with the assertion that the mainstay of our 
Empire has been the desire to admit all Anglo-Saxon Colonies to the 
privileges of self-government, and, for us to grant self-government 
while maintaining an Imperial force in the country in order to over- 
awe the Colonists, is not the way to obtain loyal subjects. Moreover, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia are showing signs of their desire to 
manage their own military affairs, a very laudable resolve indeed, 
which we should do our utmost to encourage, and an example which a 
federated South Africa will no doubt shortly follow. The revival of 
` the craze for garrisons has undoubtedly also been carried too far, and 
is, at the present time, receiving attention. It is most important that 
we should not be led into the common error of considering that a 
garrison strong enough to resist the attack of a fleet and an army 
should be dumped down wherever we own a pin’s point of territory. 
It must be accepted as an absolute fact that we can only retain our 
dominions beyond the seas as long as our fleets can ketp the seas 
open for our transports. Unless a garrison is capable of being 
supported in time of war it is a pure waste of both men and money to 
maintain it in time of peace. This is a transparent truth, one on 
which Frederick the Great and Napoleon often relied with complete 
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success, and one which Napoleon, to his misfortune, forgot in the hour 
of his greatest need. It is, in fact, little short of miraculous that the. 
victor of Marengo and Jena should, by the end of the year 1813, have 
so completely forgotten the great results which ensued from these 
victories as to keep locked up in northern fortresses the equivalent of 
two fine Army Corps and perhaps the best marshal then left on the 
active list. Itis not going too far to say that the dynasty of Buona- 
parte might have reigned uninterruptedly over France to the present 
day had Napoleon been able to dispose of the services of Davout and 
70,000 veteran troops in the valley of the Marne during the early 
months of 1814. 

Our garrisons should, in normal periods certainly, be considered 
solely from the point of view of either protecting our dogkyards and 
coaling statiorts from bombardment by a hostile fleet or the protection 
of a civilian population from local unrest. As has been stated, the 
exact number of troops which will be required to guard the outposts 
of our Empire must always be subject to alteration, but, with the 
development of our great Anglo-Saxon dependencies and the federa- 
tion of South Africa, it is permissible to consider that the disposal of 
27,000 men of the Regular Army, consisting largely of Garrison 
Artillery, would, with the assistance of local corps, fully meet ordinary 
requirements. It is not possible exactly to fix the number of men 
required at each fortress and station which it is important for us to 
hold; but 27,000 men would permit of the following garrisons being 
mA DARE at the undermentioned fortresses, dockyards, coaling- 
stations and strategical points, while leaving 2,000 men available for 
other duties: Gibraltar 4,000, Malta 5,000, Egypt 5,000, Africa (East, 
West and South) 5,000, Hong Kong 3,000, Bermuda 2,000, Singapore 
1,000. In the previous article the writer has given his reasons for 
stating why a garrison of 50,000 men of the Regular Army (coincident 
with the reduction of the Indian Native Army by 50,000 men from its 
present establishment) should amply suffice for the policing of that 
Empire, so that the remaining point for consideration is the important 
one of depdts. 

Of late years one of the great difficulties with which War Secretaries 
have had to contend has been the unpleasant and rather humiliating 
fact that, to catch recruits at all, they must be secured while they are 
young and foolish, and, therefore, long before they are really old 
enough to withstand the diseases incident to foreign service. That, 
therefore, extra pay and better treatment would have to be promised 
in order to secure recruits of 19 years and upwards to enlist for long 
service with the certainty of most of that service being spent abroad, 
there can be no doubt, but there is equally little reason to doubt that, 
with a large reduction in the numbers of the Regular Army and the 
continued increase in the population, a great part of the recruiting 
difficulty would disappear. What the strength of these depéts should 
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be in order to provide the necessary recruits to supply an &rmy of 
this size, composed of long-service soldiers, depends to a great extent 
on the system of depéts adopted, and the length of the service of the 
soldier; it should not, however, under any circumstances, exceed 
"10 per cent. We may therefore conclude that the Regular Long- 
service Army which is essential ‘to us will require 112,000 officers 
and men grouped under the following headings :— 





` DAS sorra A A S 50,000 
NEOIGNICS. senario aa teers nserne 27,000 
DUPPOLE: Seiescanousialeiamessdau E 25,000 
Depôts  senivsdaisiiennestenarnrsiiieeacacatariopcecasens 10,000 

Total. Adoveciecadsvountewaoemedee ceo tenvaeeeneee 112,000 





Of these, the 50,000 quartered in India would be maintained as 
before, by the Indian Government, leaving 62,000 men to be main- 
tained by the Imperial Exchequer. On the basis of the present 
expenditure on the Regular Army, the cost of these 62,000 men would 
. be about £6,500,000, but with an increasé of pay it is probable that 
the total would not fall far short of £7,000,000. If therefore the 
British public fixes on 420,000,000 as the limit of what it intends to 
spend on its army, it follows that no more than 413,000,000 must be 
spent on either Conscription, Militia or Volunteers, so that our next 
step must be to consider the results of applying this sum to each 
of the three schemes. 

Taking conscription first it would be as well to emphasise, before 
starting, the axiom that no pay at all is due to the conscript for the 
service he gives to the State; he is, in fact, expiating with his labour 
the debt he owes to the country of his birth, and, in most countries, 
where it is not found necessary to call upon every able-bodied male 
to serve his time as a conscript, those excused are liable to a payment, 
in lieu of service, ranging from afew shillings up to £1. That most 
countries do give their conscripts a little pocket-money is, however, 
perfectly true, but it probably in no case exceeds a penny a day, and 
is frequently very much less. As to the cost of conscription, this is © 
bound to vary in each country in accordance with the relative cost of 
living. For instance, a conscript in the United States or in Canada 
` would cost nearly twice as much as in the United Kingdom, while m ' 
Germany his cost is probably less by a third than it would be here. 
In Germany the system of conscription has been brought to a pitch 
of perfection which exists nowhere else, and therefore in considering 
the possibility of conscription in England it is as well to take the 
German system asa model This system is admirably explained in 
a most interesting little article on the military systems of the world, 
written by Captain H. T. Russell, R.F.A, and published in the 1906 
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edition of “Whitaker's Almanack.” The German authorities take the 
view, which British military circles are also said to favour, that men 
trained continuously for two or more years are practically always 
Superior to men who only train for a month or less every year. But 
Germany, not yet being able to afford to train continuously for two 
years the whole of her male population, is therefore forced to divide 
her citizens into three classes -which she labels: Trained, partly 
trained and untrained. The trained army (which is really the only 
one with which we need concern ourselves, considering that the 
training undergone by the second and third classes is even slighter 
than that obtained by an efficient Volunteer or a Miltiaman) consists 
in peace time of 600,000 men, and in war time of 4,000,000. More- 
over—and this is a most important point when considering this mass 
of men in contrast to a similar number of our own auxiliaries—these 
4,000,000 men will form, when recalled to the colours, complete Army 
Corps with their proper proportion of ammunition, hospital and trans- 
port sections, without which the finest array of batteries, squadrons 
and battalions would be practically impotent. 

But, even with the most rigid economy, this force costs 433,500,000 
a year to maintain, and, in considering the applicability ‘of such a 
scheme to England, we must not forget that after the voluntary army 
is provided for there will not be more than £1 3,000,000 left to play 
with if the sum of £20,000,000 is not to be exceeded. This 
£ 13,000,000, however, if laid out on a similar system to that of Germany 
will, even if we add a third to the average cost of each conscript, still 
\produce a very serviceable httle army in time of peace, and at any 
rate one very fine army in time of war. That is to say, the peace 
effective of such an army would be 77,000 men, and the war strength 
nearly 520,000. In favour of conscription also it must not be forgotten 
that it also solves, to a great extent, the diffculty of finding sufficient 
regimental officers on mobilisation, for, conscripts being drawn from 
all ranks of society, it is not hard to find plenty of educgted men 
capable of filling the commissioned ranks. Again, should war 
unfortunately occur, a few strokes of the pen are all that 1s necessary to 
produce the nucleus of another force, equally cheaply obtained, to 
replace any troops that may be sent out of the islands. 

The next of the three schemes to be examined is the possibility of 
enforcing and extending the provisions of the Militia Ballot Act in 
such a manner as to be able to provide an army sufficiently numerous 
and efficient for general service. Before embarking on the considera- 
tion of the possibilities of this scheme, we should first of all make 
quite clear to ourselves what the term “ Militia” conveys. , 

It is generally admitted now that Militia service was first instituted 
in England during the reign of Alfred, and has been continued, without 
a break and with very slight alterations, down to the present day. 
Every freeman was liable to serve in the Militia, and was required by 
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law to provide himself with weapons and to keep them in good order. 
On the other hand, the essentially domestic character of the military 
services to be performed by the Militia was strictly insisted on in all 
statutes concerning it The Militiaman was on no pretext whatever 
to be required to serve outside the Kingdom, nor was he even, unless 
in case of the gravest national emergency, to be employed beyond the 
confines of his own shire. It is also most important that there should 
be no confusion between the national Militia service instituted by the 
Saxons and the military feudal service evolved by their Norman 
conquerors. This feudal service was conceived by the Norman kings 
expressly to fill the gap in our military system caused by the restric- 
tions under which the services of the national Militia could alone be 
obtained. William I. granted 60,000 knights’ fees, each fee bemg 
conditional on the provision of a well-armed and well-mounted soldier 
to serve in the King’s armies if required, either at home or abroad, 
for a period of not more than 40 days in each year. These systems 
ran side by side during many centuries of our national history, down, 
in fact, to the time of Charles IL when feudal service was finally 
abolished ; but they were never fused, and appear to have admirably 
fulfilled their different duties. 

The four principal events in the history of our Militia were the 
abolition of the wappenshaws or examinations of weapons, the fixing 
of a limit of three years’ service instead of for life, the institution of 
the Ballot Act when it was found necessary to call only a part of the 
male population to the colours, and the dropping (but not repealing) 
of this Ballot Act when it was found that voluntary enlistment would 
provide the number of men required. It is patent therefore, that, 
although we call it by another name, and although it was entirely 
defensive in its character, we have cherished a form of conscription in 
our midst for probably ten times the period during which it has 
existed in any other European country. 

Now if we are to attempt to make use of a Militia force to supple- 
ment the efforts of our Regular Army, it is absolutely necessary that 
the Ballot Act should be so altered as to enable the Government to 
send abroad any number of Militiamen that they may consider 
necessary, and that these Militiamen must be prepared to perform all 
the duties hitherto performed by the Regular Army. Not to insist on 
these changes would be merely to insist on the scheme of voluntary 
enlistment with which we shall deal later. Assuming therefore that 
the Ballot Act has been so amended and extended, we must now apply 
the rule of the 413,000,000 to see how many men and what quality of 
men we can obtain for that sum. It must be remembered that in 
dealing with Militiamen one would be frequently dealing with men 
who would be the main or even perhaps the only support of others ; 
consequently the rates of pay during the time that the men were 
embodied would have to be drawn on a totally different scale from that 
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of the men of the Regular Army. We have, at this distance of time, 
no data upon which to go in estimating what this rate of pay should 
be, and, in fact, even if we had, the relative value of money has altered 
só greatly with the march of time that such knowledge would be of 
little help to us in assisting to strike a proper average for 
remuneration. 

We had better again go to the Continent for our system and our 
figures, and in a question of Militia service we cannot do better than 
study the results obtained by Switzerland. At the present moment 
the Swiss Army is being remodelled in order to provide longer periods 
of training but, as these trainings have not yet been carried out, it is 
impossible to fix with any certainty the probable extra cost. For our 
purposes it may be considered sufficient to take the figures which have 
satished the Swiss nation up to the present time, comforting ourselves 
with the hope that the Silver Streak Gf not tunnelled) will prove a 
considerably greater bar to a prospective invader than either the 
Spluegen or the Rhone. The Swiss Militia is divided into three 
classes consisting of the érze, the Ist and 2nd Ban of the Landwehr 
and the armed portion of, the Landsturm. As only the first two of 
these classes receive any military training at all, it is only with them 
that we need concern ourselves, The é/ite consist of those Militia- 
men who are drawn for service, all those who are excused being called. 
upon to pay a military tax of 6 francs a year and a tax of either .15 per- 
cent. on their property or 1.5 per cent. on their incomes. The élite 

-are mustered at the age of 20, and the training for the Cavalry: 
Recruits is for 80 days during the first year with 12 days training in- 
each subsequent year, while for other corps the training is for 60 days 
the first year and 18 days a year in subsequent alternate years. In. 
addition to this a proportion of the Engineer and Artillery contingents 
are placed upon a more permanent basis for higher instruction. A 
Militiaman remains in the é&:z¢e from the age of 20 to that of 33, when: 
he passes to the Landwehr, where he remains up to the age of 44, and: 
where he puts in not less than 3 trainings of one week each and fires 
an annual course of musketry. These two classes produce a total of 
about 230,000 men ready for war at a cost of about 41,050,000. Here 
again it must be remembered that successfully to apply such a system 
to England another third must be added to the cost in order to allow 
for the increased cost of maintenance in this country. Consequently, 
we should at the end of the first 24 years of this scheme be able to 
rely on a well-equpped and fairly well-trained Militia force of 
1,900,000 men. In the case of this force, as in that of the conscripted 
force, the full sum of 413,000,000 would naturally not be required until 
after the schemes had run their full probationary course. 

We now come to the question of Voluntary Enlistment with its 
various drawbacks and possibilities This scheme may be said, 
without intending the slightest disrespect, to be that of a dreamer, of 
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a dreamer certainly who clings to and believes in the innate courage 
and chivalry of our race, but who is unfortunately compelled to base 
all his arguments on the supposition that we still, as a nafion, retain 
all that tenacity of purpose and virility of character which has given 
us the Imperial power we wield to-day. This enthusiast will point to 
history to prove that never, even in the darkest moments of our national 
life, have we faltered in our efforts to achieve the position that 
duty or prudence may have pointed out, and that none of our rulers 
or statesmen have ever turned in vain to their countrymen when blood 
or treasure was required to maintain the honour of England. To 
those who remind him that, only seven years ago, nearly a seventh of 
the representatives of the people did not hesitate, for political ends, 
to cause the lives of thousands of their fellowmen to be sacrificed 
before our gallant foe realised that the protestations of his self-styled 
friends were,only part of a game and not worth the paper they were 
‘written on, and that some Englishmen even carried their rancour so 
far as to refuse to supply the necessaries of life to our starving troops, 
to all this he will reply that such men exist in all ages, and that a 
hundred years before, when England was in the throes of a life and ' 
death struggle with the greatest genius of that, or perhaps of any age, 
there were not found wanting men, headed by the ablest orators of 
the time, to sound the praises of our enemies and to pour paimin on the 
, actions and intentions of our leaders. 

It is perhaps not altogether to be regretted that we still have with 
us men of such a sanguine and buoyant temperament, or that they 
‘should number, as they undoubtedly do, a goodly proportion of our 
population It has been largely due to their optimistic views that 
we have hitherto relied on voluntary service to recruit our ranks in 
time of war, and in the past sufficient recruits have always been forth- 
‘coming. The experiences of the late South African War, however, 
although that war was waged on both sides with forces far inferior to 
what we must expect to see ranged against each other in future 
‘conflicts between Powers of any size, were yet sufficiently conclusive 
to prove that it will be impossible for us, on the score of its enormous 
expense, to maintain in peace time even the skeletons of the regiments 
we shall require to form a very moderately-sized army for war. 

There is also another reason why, if we decide to retain the 
voluntary system, we should alter its constitution, and that is that both 
the country and the Empire contain a very large number of men, m 
every way qualified to make most excellent soldiers, who will never 
consent to sell their liberty for many years, and to endure the dull 
routine of the barrack-square and the questionable society which is 
unfortunately still to be found amongst the ranks of our Regular 
_ Army, for the mere chance that they may be sent to the seat of war. 
The late war proved this conclusively, and also proved, in spite of the 
restrictions imposed by the War Office and the grudging and cheese- 
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paring manner in which offers of voluntary assistance were accepted, 
that the numbers of such possible volunteers is very large indeed. 
There seems to be little doubt that had the War Office and the 
Government opened recruiting for the period of the war only, they 
could easily have procured half a million of men of the very best stamp 
possible. Trained men were impossible to get, and to have enlisted 
men for the specific duty of fighting would not have injured efficiency 
in the slightest and would have resulted in an enormous saving the 
moment peace was signed. 

Accepting the theory that such a spontaneous wave of patriotism 
_did pass through the country during the “dark days” of December, 
1899, and that, in consequence, any number of suitable recruits might 
have been enlisted had the opportunity been intelligently handled, 
and assuming—and here the point may be emphasised that in 
considering voluntary service everything must be assumption—that m 
future wars similar outbursts of enthusiasm may be counted on, then 
we may proceed to consider how such situations may best be taken 
advantage of and what likelihood there is that an efficient and 
sufficiently numerous army may be evoked. Obviously it would be of 
the utmost importance that the existing voluntary forces: the Militia, 
the Yeomanry and the Volunteers, should be maintained at the highest 
possible state of efficiency; but at the present moment it hardly 
appears likely that any great increase in the number of these corps may 
be expected, and the various ‘occupations of the men themselves are 
the greatest bar to further extending the periods of training, at any 
rate among the Yeomanry and Volunteers. It is one of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of those who wish to increase the efficiency of 
the Volunteers by lengthening the course of training, that the very best 
men in the force are those who can least spare the time for it, and it 
is certain that any considerable increase in their duties would compel 
these men to abandon a work of which they are at present the main- 
stay. The case of the Militia is altogether different, and it is probable 
that, if trainings lasted for six months out of the twelve, the result 
would be an improvement in the recruiting, although it might very 
likely be followed by a further scarcity in the commissioned ranks) A 
six months’ training for Militia would, however, be practically a 
necessity if the army were to be reduced to the number suggested at 
the beginning of this article ; for the garrisons for our home dockyards 
and fortresses must be found, and if we adopt neither conscription nor 
enforced Militia service, the work must be done by the enlisted Militia 

At the present moment the strength of the Militia is, roughly, 
100,000, and the cost about one-third of the total present expendi- 
ture on the auxiliary forces of £4,000,000. These 100,000 men are 
divided into nearly the proper proportions of Engineers, Artillery and 
Infantry, but the Artillery is only suited for employment in fortresses. 
The case of the Volunteers, who muster about 245,000 and are 
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responsible for about half the total auxiliary expenditure, is on almost 
exactly the 'same footing as the Militia, and if we are to trust to 
volunteering to provide an army, it is obvious that we should at once 
change a large proportion of these Garrison Artilleries into Field 
Batteries, and, in fact, maintain all the scientific branches of these two 
‘forces at a much higher percentage of the total number than is 
necessary with Regulars, in order to make as certain as we can of 
having sufficient in the event of having to send an army abroad. 

It is, however, one thing to invite men to volunteer, and quite 
another to succeed in forming an efficient army out of them. The 
. danger of considering that, by simply collecting your Volunteers, 
dressing them up in uniform and requesting them to elect their own 
officers, you are at once possessed of a fighting machine, was glaringly 
exposed in the ludicrous exhibitions given by the Federal Armies of 
the United States in their first campaigns against the South. It is of 
the last importance that there should be a good supply of trained 
' officers for staff work, the higher regimental posts and the scientific 
branches, and in order to obtain these no expense should be spared. 
The chief difficulty in this case is the same as that which curtails the 
training of Volunteer Corps, and it is certain that the men most suit- 
able for officering such a force could not, or would not, submit to 
any extended sacrifice of their time. Perhaps as good a system 
as any would be to found schools on the principle of the Hythe School 
of Musketry or the Cavalry School at Netheravon, where officers could 
go for courses of instruction lasting a fortnight or three weeks as a 
preliminary, and to which they should be encouraged to return at 
intervals of, say, two years for “refresher ” courses which might be not 
more than ten days in duration. 

The Yeomanry, which would have to be relied on to form the 
mounted branch of such an army, need not here be discussed in any 
detail Their efficiency might, no doubt, be profitably increased, but, 
judiciously encouraged by Mr. Brodrick, its strength has been nearly 
doubled, its ranks are nearly full, and the tentative proposal to enlist 
its members for foreign service in case of war met with such a 
pratifying response from all ranks that it is very possibly on the verge 
of entering another category. 

We may now perhaps briefly review the possible results of the three 
schemes with their advantages and disadvantages. - 

Conscription would give us enough troops in time of peace to supply 
our home garrisons and to provide a small mobile corps. In war it 
would enable us to dispose of above half-a-million of men, all of whom 
would have undergone a continuous training of not less than two 
years with various subsequent trainings of shorter periods. The 
disadvantage of conscription is said to be that it interferes with the 
prospect of 4 young man earning his living at the most critical period 
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of his life. There may, no doubt, be some truth in this, although the 
great success obtained by German clerks in competition with English 
rivals hardly bears it out Another and a better argument is that it is 
quite a toss-up in conscription whether you get a good soldier or a 
bad one. One conscript may be of a naturally bold, active and 
adventurous disposition, while the next man in the ranks to him may 
be constitutionally timid, totally unfitted, except physically, for the 
exertions, excitements and dangers consequent to a campaign; he 
may even have religious or socialistic scruples against shedding the. 
blood of his country’s enemies. The presence of men of this latter 
kind, if in any quantity, would prove of the greatest danger to an 
army in action ; Skobeleff has declared—and Skobeleff knew very well 
from actual experience what hard fighting at close quarters meant— 
that the result of critical moments depends on whether a body of men 
contains a greater percentage of extremely brave men or of rank 
cowards, holding that the average soldier is subject to the good or 
bad influences of his more impressionable comrades. 

The adoption of the Swiss Militia system would give us in time of 
war a very large army of nearly two millions of men, well-equipped 
and fairly well officered and drilled. Its great advantage lies in the 
number of men it brings into the field ready to be used without delay. 
Its disadvantages are the same as that last quoted against conscription 
and also that military authorities are said to consider that the less 
continuous training puts the Militiaman at a disadvantage at all times 
during the whole of his service. Moreover, with recruits only training 
for 80 and 60 days at a stretch, it would be a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to furnish the necessary home garrisons in peace time. 

As pointed out before, both the advantages and disadvantages 
urged for and against Voluntary Service in time of war, must be 
entirely suppositious, but, such as they are, the following are among 
the most important ! Its supporters claim, and with reason, that the 
men volunteering would be the very best material it is possible to 
obtain, also that the moment the war was over the army could be 
quickly and easily disbanded, and, in this way, a very great saving 
effected over the older and more cumbrous methods. In addition the 
cost during peace time would be ridiculously small, amounting, in 
addition to the ordinary vote of £4,000,000 for auxiliary services, to 
probably less than 44,000,000 per annum. The disadvantages are 
that no Government could possibly form a plan of campaign until the 
army was enlisted and they knew on how many men they could rely, 
and also—and this is a matter of the gravest importance—that it 
would be quite six months before the various component parts of the 
army could be licked into the shape necessary to give them a chance 
of competing successfully with the better trained and organised oe 
of the Continent. 
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What the eventual outcome of the dissatisfaction regarding army 
finance may be no one caù at present say with the least certainty. All 
we can be sure of is, that there is no plan now before the public which ' 
meets with general approbation; and what all students of the rapidly 
moving history of our own times are agreed in dinning into our ears 
is, that the present state of our army constitutes a grave danger to 
the country and the Empire. 


4 | oO CARDIGAN. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 


S an army is a technical machine, all army reform is made up 
A largely of details of administrative change. Those details, it 
qis hardly necessary to add, are of the highest importance, and of 
absorbing, if of specialised interest. We have seen during the last 
few years how much depends on the wise or unwise choice of terms of 
enlistment. The demoralisation which was caused by Mr. Brodrick’s 
experiment in short service enlistment lasted long after Mr. Brodrick 
had ceased to be Minister of War. But however important these 
details are, they are, in the main, questions of military organisation, 
and therefore questions of technical organisation in which the amateur 
public takes an interest, but a diffident interest For several years 
now Army Reform has been one of the most conspicuous topics of 
politics. Reform followed reform, plan followed plan with a 
bewildering rapidity, and the average man found himself genuinely 
but vaguely agitated and with some sense of grievance against the 
inconsiderateness of politicians who added to the difficulties of a 
subject difficult and forbidding enough already. He began to feel 
towards these various proposals much as Swift’s servant felt when he 
refused to clean his master’s boots on the ground that they would soon 
be dirty again. Was it worth while to try to master what might after 
all prove as fugitive as the last scheme which had disappeared as soon 
as we had begun to understand it? 

Army Reform is in these details an esoteric subject, but from time 
to time it presents itself in more human surroundings. It happens 
every now and again that the subject is raised in such a way that the 
question that faces us is not a question of guns or linked battalions, 
or training im divisional commands, or any question touching the 
internal economy of the Army, but a question of the part the nation 
ought to play and can play in organising its own defence. From the 
moment that question comes to tne front the organisation of the Army 
ceases to be a separate and mysterious detail of the cares of the nation, 
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for we are thrown back on the social facts and interests of our life. 
We are then discussing not a military organisation but a national 
organisation. We are discussing machinery, but machinery in a 
human context ; machinery that is not an instrument, but an aspect of 
society. We are studying a loom, not as an interesting mechanism of 
shuttle and fly, but as'an expression of the mind that invented it, the 
mind that uses it and the minds that need it. 
Such a crisis has occurred in our military policy. Mr. Haldane has 
produced in outline a military scheme which includes as an integral 
the provision of an effective second Reserve and Home Defensive 
Army. This paper is not concerned with the arrangements for the 
supply and training of the expeditionary force. It is enough for our 
purposes to point out that the Militia are to be brought into closer 
relations with the Regular Army, that they are to be the first lme of 
support, liable to serve abroad, as far as possible in their units, and 
that the scale and obligations of the Regular Army are determined by 
the expectation that the nation can provide a force adequate for Home 
Defence and capable of large expansion in time of war. The 
Volunteers, in other words, are to have a definite, exclusive and most 
important function. They are, as Mr. Haldane puts it, to man the forts 
when the Regular Army leaves the country, to undertake the defence 
of the country against possible raids, and to provide a second line of 
Reserve able, with time and training during the course of a long war, 
to feed an army at the front 
The Volunteers, on whom these important functions are thrown and 
whose efficiency is an esséntial condition of the success of the whole 
scheme, have lately passed through some trying crises and vicissitudes. 
The Norfolk Commission presented two years ago a report whose 
positive recommendations were obscured in the public mind by the 
verdict of incompetence passed on the Auxiliary Forces. As a matter 
of fact the Commission found that those forces were incapable of domg 
something which under Mr. Halddne’s scheme they are not called upon 
to do. If that Commission had been asked whether the Auxiliary 
Forces were adequate or could be made adequate to the duties 
assigned to them in Mr. Haldane’s arrangements, the answer would 
have been instructive, and it is safe to say that it would not have been 
the answer the Commissioners- gave to the quite different question 
which they put to themselves The Commission reported that the 
Auxiliary Forces could not stand against a large army of conscript 
soldiers) The conclusion is not surprising, but it is irrelevant The 
general result of the Report was to discourage interest in the Auxiliary 
Forces. The blame took root: the recommendations for improvement 
were neglected. Then followed the speech of Mr. Arnold Forster, 
which seemed-a direct threat to the Militia, and a series of adminis- 
trative irritations to the Volunteers which excited wide resentment 
and encouraged the suspicion that the Volunteers were to be diverted . 
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from their original purposes and made to serve some new, ambitious 

and impracticable plan which the Minister of War had not finally 

disclosed. It was generally thought that instead of carrying out the 

recommendations of the Norfolk Commission to make the Volunteers 

better fitted for the duties of Home Defence, Mr. Arnold Forster was 

_ going to employ the discredit thrown on them to justify a new policy 
which would convert them to quite different uses. 

It was in the midst of this confusion that Mr. Haldane became 
responsible for the affairs of the Army, and he set to work to disen- 
tangle them with characteristic enjoyment. Perhaps the best analogy 
for his position is to be found in the task which Cardwell set himself in 
1871. As Cardwell was not an Hegelian philosopher he did not define 
the problem precisely in Mr. Haldane’s terms. But for him as for Mr. 
Haldane the capital object of reform was the re-organisation not of 
any one department of the military forces of the Crown, but of their 
general setting and relations. Cardwell found two great obstacles to 
a coherent scheme for employing and adjusting the Regular Army, the 
Militia and the Volunteers: one was the system of Army Purchase, 
and the other the tradition which vested the control of the Auxiliary 
_ Forces in the Lords-Lieutenant of the counties. Both these obstacles 
he removed by abolishing Army Purchase and by transferring the 
Reserve forces to the immediate administration of the Crown. The 
same object was served by his system of linked battalions which was 
to provide for a territorial grouping that should embrace the Regulars 
and the Auxiliaries, and give the Militia battalion a definite function 
and place behind the two battalions of the Regular Army. 

Mr. Haldane’s re-organisation would carry still further this classifica- 
tion of frontier and function. The Militia, as we have, seen, are to be 
the first .line of support and to serve abroad as part of their normal 
obligations, The Volunteers, therefore, are to be the Home 
defensive army, and their efficiency is vital to Mr. Haldane’s plan for 
two reasons: the first because under the Blue Water theory as thus 
applied, whatever military responsibilities there are for the defence of 
these islands fall on the Volunteers; secondly, because in deciding 
the scale of his expeditionary force Mr. Haldane assumes that the 
Volunteers will be able in the course of a long war to supply large and 
constant reinforcements to the Army at the front. In other words, he 
hopes to convert our Army from an army whose peace strength 
exceeds its war strength into an army whose war strength exceeds its 
peace strength 

In any re-organisation which starts with this analysis there is no 
danger that the Volunteers will not be taken seriously. Their success 
becomes the centre of gravity of a new situation. The habit, wherever 
it has existed, of disparaging their functions disappears. , 

In certain great emergencies of history the Volunteers were a reality, 
how formidable we cannot say, for their prowess was not put to the 
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test, but certainly a reality of vigour and enthusiasm. What we have 
to do is to turn a force which has plenty of life and zeal in the excite- 
ments of danger into a standing force able to bear the strain of 
uneventful peace and to treat its own efħciency as an object of capital 
importance just as much in times of security as in those of danger. 
There was no difficulty in getting. Volunteers when Napoleon was 
massing his army at Boulogne; but a system whose only effective 
recruiting sergeant is an immediate and dramatic sense of national 
peril cannot be regarded as a normal instrument for making and 
training soldiers) At other times there has been a temptation to treat 
the Auxiliary Forces in the spirit of Bagehot’s bantering remark that 
England had found*out how to convert the great man-slaying profes- 
sion into a quiet dining association. Alike under Lords-Lieutenant 
and under the Crown the/system has been imperfect, and in revising 


it and trying to give it fe and reality we have to find some method of 


government and some system of recruiting appropriate to our social 
conditions. 

Roughly speaking, there have been two methods of recruiting in the . 
past: (1) Compulsion for the Militia; and (2) the appeal to men in, 
positions of leadership to raise regiments or companies. The frst 
method broke down alike in the form of the Militia Ballot-and also m 
the more far-reaching scheme which Windham introduced in 1806 to 


make compulsory the training of 200,000 men every year. English- 


' men are never likely to take kindly to any compulsory arrangements 


for military training, partly because by nature and tradition they think 
this form of compulsion more objectionable than any other, and partly 
because it involves a system of police inquisition and espionage which 
the Continent endures with patience, but Englishmen are apt to find 
intolerable. Of course, there are many other considerations to be 
taken into account in explaining the failure of the Mihtia Ballot, but - 
these reasons, if not exhaustive, are adequate for our purposes. 
The other method, which we may call the method of private enter- 
prise, has been tried in various forms. Its extrefme and most 
disastrous instance occurred during the French war, when Pitt used to 
encourage young men of means to raise men for the army by giving 
them rank in the army according to the number of recruits they could 
produce.’ The scandals to which this practice led reacted fatally on 
the efficiency of the army, and Mr. Fortescue has described them 
vividly in the last volume of his history. The practice was developed 
from the old system of raising independent companies. Under the 
system as it was developed by Pitt, a young man could obtain a 
pension for life from his country by investing a sufficient sum to enlist 
a few score of recruits. Adventurers and children poured into the 
army, and a boy colonel in the English Army was not more anomalous 
than a boy cardinal in the days of the Renaissance Popes. The father 
of one lieutenant-colonel asked that his boy might have leave of 
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absence in order to continue his schooling. Now it is on private enter- 
prise, of course in a very different form and with very different 
inducements, that we rely for the organisation of the Volunteers. The 
centre of the system is not some public body, but some private 
enthusiast. It rests with the Volunteer colonel to attract the young 
men of his town to serve either as officers or ag men, and the property - 
and traditions of the corps are in his custody. An interesting illustra- 
tion of this inherited system was provided a few weeks apo in a 
successful action that was brought against the executors of the colonel 
of a Volunteer corps, who was held to be liable for all the debts of the 
corps, The case is to go before the Court of Appeal, and of course it 
is possible that the decision may be reversed; but, whatever the fate 
of the appeal, the fact that a judge has taken this view of the liabilities 
of a Volunteer colonel under the Volunteer Act enables us to under- 
stand the atmosphere in which that Act was passed. Under that Act 
everything turns on the colonel The Government deals, not with 
some public authority or corporate body, but with individual leaders 
who raise and maintain its armies for Home Defence with the help of 
Government grants. This system, like the Milita Ballot, is under- 
stood to have broken down. It is clear that something more is 
wanted than private enterprise and Government grants, if we are to 
have the defensive army that Mr. Haldane wants. 

Mr. Haldane’s ideas have not yet been definitely formulated in 
detail, but their general bearing is well known. They are partly 
military, partly social. It is only natural that as we have at last a 
general staff, and as we have begun to take seriously the art of 
training soldiers in the Regular Army, we should treat the art of 
training Volunteers as an important part of our military duties. 
England will be divided up into a series of divisional commands, and 
some of the best talent in the Regular Army will, it is to be hoped, be 
employed in training Volunteers. In place of the disparagement and 
scepticism of the past, we may hope to have able and ambitious 
officers specialising in a branch of the art of war which will have in 
future a special interest and importance. Whatever other responsi- 
bilities the War Office renounces, this responsibility it is obvious it can 
never delegate. Another and interesting military reform will be the 
localisation of defence. The Volunteers of each district will be taught 
to defend their own country, and they will be trained in the particular 
operations that such a type of country demands. This is carrying out 
an idea which has often been mooted. Sir William: Butler, in his 
evidence before the War Commission, pointed out how apt we are to 
train men for fighting in the kind of country where they would never 
be called on to fight A century ago Pitt explained that he had meant 
some such principle as that which Mr. Haldane contemplates to 
be applied in the organisation of the Volunteer levies in the French 
war. This distribution and specialisation of defence makes the 
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responsibilities of the Volunteers more actual, more interesting and 
more compact 

So far a Minister of War whose passion is scientific analysis and 
scientific organisation is carried by his principles) But there comes a 
point at which the problems which present themselves are rather more 
complex and subtle. Mr. Haldane said in the House of Commons 
that it was impossible to get the number of Volunteers that were 
wanted through the War Office, that the War Office had broken down 
in reorganising the Volunteers, and that resort must be had to some 
sort of county association. It is here that we strike against some 
important social considerations. l 

In reorganising the Volunteers in the hope of finding some motive 
power more effective than the compulsion of the Militia Ballot or the 
private enterprise of the present system, it is important to remember 
the difference between modern England and the England in which the 
Volunteers were started. The England of the eighteenth century was 
essentially aristocratic, and Windham expressly declared that it 
was his wish “that the Volunteer corps should consist of a higher class 
“of life, of a better condition, of such á description as it would not be 
“proper to mix with soldiers of the line, and whom no one would wish 
“to see obliged to serve in the condition of a common soldier in a 
“Regular regiment, but that the great body of the peasantry, that 
“description of men from whom the Regular Army ought to be 
“recruited, should not be shut up in these Volunteer corps.” Now a 
Volunteer army that is to undertake the duties which Mr. Haldane 
would throw on the Volunteers is not such a force as Windham 
contemplated, for it must include just those classes for whose separate 
training Windham made express provision outside the Volunteers. 
The business of a Liberal Minister is to adapt an institution which 
belongs to the days of aristocracy to the conditions of a quite different 
society, to reconcile private enterprise in the organisation of Volunteer, 
armies with democracy. He has to consider how under his system the 
Volunteer forces are going to affect society, and how the state of 
society is going to affect the Volunteers. 

The task is formidable, and it will be interesting to see 
how Mr. Haldane tackles it At present there is some 
ground for anxiety, and the language which he used last 
July did not promise very well for the future of the Volunteers or 
for that of rural society, for though in one sentence when outlining his 
scheme for delegating the management and what we may call the 
advertisement of the Volunteers to county associations he spoke of those 
associations as democratic institutions; in another place he explained 
that he hoped to find something for the county gentlemen to do. If 
this means that the organisation of the Volunteers in the country is to 
be from above under the leadership of the governing classes, the 
Volunteers will miss all the inspiration and animation of a popular 
and democratic movement, and villagewociety, on the other hand, will 
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be exposed to new dangers. At first sight nothing seems more reason- 
able and proper than to encourage the country gentlemen to push the 
Volunteers in the villages, but let us see how a policy which depended 
on their initiative would work in practice. If country gentlemen begin 
to compete with each other in the raising of Volunteers the very public 
spirit of the country gentleman may become a new menace to the 
liberty of men who are dependent on him. Each local magnate will 
‘ be naturally anxious to brng as good a feudal army to parade as his 
neighbour. Now compulsion imposed on an entire community is a 
calamity which is only tolerable when it is necessary ; but compulsion, 
whatever the forms in which it is veiled, imposed on one class by 
another would be infinitely worse than any general conscription. Any 
proposal to reorganise the Volunteers in this spirit will be watched 
very jealously by the large and growing number of persons who think 
that the creation of a self-governing village is by far the most 
important of all our domestic questions. Conversely, those persons 
will also hold that there is no hope of obtaining a living and effective 
Volunteer force in the country until we have introduced the elements 
of a vigorous and democratic life into the country itself. 

If a Volunteer army for Home defence is to become an integral part 
of England, it must be associated not with the survivals and super- 
stitions of the England that is passing, but with the spirit and realities 
of the England of the future. This applies to its government, and 
county associations that are to succeed must be more democratic and 
more in touch and sympathy with the common life of the villages than 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s office of the pre-Cardwell days or the modern 
County Council. The same consideration applies to the composition 
of the Volunteers. A voluntary army raised and led by private enter- 
prise naturally tends to follow class lines If we put habits and 
traditions on one side there is thesmere fact that it is an expensive 
thing to be a Volunteer officer. In the original foundation of the 
Volunteers ıt was assumed that individuals were giving money as well 
as time to the State. These have been given freely and ungrudgingly 
in the past, but it may well be asked whether the nation can afford 
to take them. If the Volunteers are to be a national army private 
means must cease to be one of the essential qualifications of an officer. 
It will be impossible to interest the trade unions in the organisation 
of the Defensive Army unless working men who take up Volunteer 
work with enthusiasm and ability can become officers. If we cannot 
have a Regular Army which is national in the sense that Cromwells 
army was national, and no army since has been, we ought at least, in 
reorganising a force which depends altogether for its life and vigour 
on popular confidence and interest, to try to make it an army in which 
the prizes and honours are to be won by merit and industry. Various 
ways have been suggested for making service in the Volunteers 
popular. In the eighteenth century it was proposed to stimulate 
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"recruiting into the Regular Army by allowing sergeants to shoot game. 


Some perquisites might well be offered to the Volunteers. For 
example, it would be reasonable to exempt a Volunteer from serving 
on juries. But one condition of success-in popularising the Volunteers 


to-day is such a reform as will make them into a democratic army. 


It will be replied that the expense is prohibitive. We already spend 
not far off two millions on the Volunteers, and our military expenditure 
must be reduced from its present scale if we are to have money for 
reforms that the nation will neglect at its peril That is quite true; 
but Mr. Haldane has shown us in the case of the Regular Army that 
retrenchment and improvement sometimes go together. If more money 
is- wanted for the Volunteers the nation will be chiefly concerned to 
know that it is being well spent. The first thing to do is to see that 
money 1s not ill spent. 

It is here that we reach the second point of danger. Mr. Haldane 
rightly lays stress on the importance of exciting popular interest and 
concern in Home Defence. There will clearly be no more’cold water 
from the War Office for the Volunteers. But there is a danger that 
the enthusiasm which it is hoped to stimulate may scatter and 
dissipate itself, whereas the first need is to train and concentrate it 
on the right objects The whole assumption of our present 
proceedings and preoccupations is that the Volunteers can be made to 
serve an essential military purpose. Surely, therefore, our energies 
should be devoted to making the Volunteers a success At present 
there is a grave danger that we shall be distracted by all kinds of 
schemes the military value of which is extremely doubtful Language 
used by Mr. Haldane himself as well as by less responsible persons has 
given encouragement to loose thinking on this subject. Our object is' 
with an enthusiasm that is deliberate and composed to create an army 
for Home Defence. We are not taking panic measures with the 


enemy already at our doors. In a great emergency defence uses ' 
every weapon andyevery passion. One of the most stirring documents 


of history is the text of the Decree of the French Convention of 
August 23rd, 1793 :— 
“Des ce moment jusqu’ à celui ou les ennemis auront été chassés 
“du territoire de la république, tous les Français sont en réquisition 
“permanent pour le service des armés. Les jeunes gens iront au 
“combat : les hommes mariés forgeront les armes et transporteront 
“les subsistances: les femmes feront des tentes, des habits, et 
“serviront dans les hopitaux: les enfants malleront le vieux linge 
“en charpie; les viellards se feront porter sur les places publiques 
“pour exciter le courage des guerriers, la haine des rois, et le 
“dévouement a la république.” 


That was a fine spectacle of defiance in a great crisis, but nobod 
would suggest that preparations of this kind should go on in time of 
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peace. Unfortunately at this moment there is a temptation to think 
that anything which has to do with war is worth encouragement 
without any critical examination of the relative value of different kinds 
of training and schooling. There are, for example, proposals to teach 
rifle shooting in elementary schools. France, for whom military 
problems are problems of life and death and not of theories and 
controversies, has made an experiment of this kind and decided that 
teaching children to shoot is not only useless but positively mischievous 
from the point of view of military efficiency. It follows that every 
hundred pounds that we spend on teaching boys to shoot is money 
diverted from making good Volunteers in order to provide a new 
amusement for children. What is true of teaching children to shoot 
is true in less degree of the movement for multiplying rifle clubs. 
There is no comparison between the value of a man who has learnt to 
shoot on the village green and the man who has gone through some 
regular training and discipline. The moral, therefore, is that until we 
have enough money to make the Volunteers an effective and 
democratic army, we cannot afford to spend anything on the much less 
important object of teaching the use of the nfle to a number of men 
who will learn nothing else of the art of war. Also it has to be 
remembered that we are not only spending money, energy and time 
which might be much better employed. We are setting up rival 
attractions to the Volunteer service. We should be repeating the 
mistake made by Pitt and Dundas who set up three different descrip- 
tions of auxiliary forces in the Militia, the Fencibles and the Volunteers 
to compete with each other and with the Regular Army. The result 
Windham described with very little exaggeration as an arrangement 
which not only did not provide an army, but made it impossible to 
provide an army. It is doing a very bad turn to the Volunteers to 
encourage men who are thinking of some sort of military corvée to 
turn to the pleasant amusement of shooting at a target on a Sunday 
afternoon as an alternative to the work and disciphne of Volunteer 
training. One man who has had a minimum of training is worth more 
than a hundred with a smattering, and if it is retorted that the fighting 
would be done in enclosed country where the most important thing is 
to be able to shoot straight, it must be remembered that many soldiers 
of authority argued before the Norfolk Commission that fighting in 
such conditions was the most specialised of all fighting, and that 
special training would tell there more than anywhere else. In these 
circumstances the efficiency of the Volunteers should be our chief pre- 
occupation. All the money we can spend .on our defensive army 
ought to be spent on making the Volunteers“adequate to the great 
duties to be thrown upon them. Until that task has been accom- 
plished it is worse than frivolous to put boys in uniforms or to cover 
our village greens with rifle ranges 

i J. L. HAMMOND. 
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N the discussion of the late Education Bill there is a point which 
| appears to have escaped notice, but which, had the Bill become 
law, would have proved to be a matter of the first importance, and 
have given rise to more serious controversy and to more permanent and 
deep-seated differences than have yet occurred. No one now 
attempts to deny that the Bible—both the old Testament and the. 
New—is full of what appears to us Westerns to be inconsistencies 
and contradictions One has only to mention the employment of 
the variant names for the Supreme Being—God, Jehovah, Jehovah- 
God—in Genesis and the following books, the discrepancies in the 
numbers given in the books of Chronicles and those given in the 
earlier narratives of Samuel and Kings, or the different accounts of- 
the Resurrection of our Lord offered by St. Paul, by the Synoptists 
and by St. John, to start a stone rolling which it would be difficult 
to stop. Even with the most literal and simple Bible teaching such 
points as these are sure to give rise to questions on the part of 
intelligent scholars, and to demand some solution from the teacher. 
-Hence a problem at once arises, How are these difficulties to be 
faced? Is the teacher to be left entirely to his own guidance, or is 
he to have the help of instructions from headquarters? However 
the case be met, it is obvious that the problem is one which will 
have to be solved either by each individual teacher for himself and 
his class, or by the Department for the country as a whole. 

To the teacher who finds himself face to face with these apparent 
contradictions and inconsistencies, only three courses ate open. In 
the first place, he may limit himself to merely stating the difficulty 
to his scholars—for example, that the apparition of God to Jacob at 
Bethel is said in one place (Gen. xxviii 10-22) to have occurred when 
Jacob was on his way #o Mesopotamia, in another (Gen. xxxv. 9-15) 
‘on his return—without attempting any solution. In the second place, 
he may deem it to be his duty in every instance to explain away the 
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apparent discrepancy, as, indeed, may in many cases be done easily 
enough. But, thirdly—and this course would no doubt be followed by a 
large majority of thinking and reading men—he may accept im toto the 
conclusions of modern literary criticism as applied to the Bible as 
the only clue by which the mazes of that labyrinth become intelligible 
to the Western mind—the master-key by which alone its secret 
chambers can be unlocked. So universal has been the acceptance of 
this critiasm amongst Bible, especially Old Testament, scholars, and 
so complete the surrender to ıt, that its hypotheses are now regarded 
as demonstrated theories, and as being so firmly established that 
they may safely be introduced into text-books intended for the 
religious instruction of the young, and may even be taught in Sunday 
schools. 

In such circumstances it is obviously of the first importance that 
the truth and- validity of these doctrines should if possible be made a 
mathematical certainty, or, at any rate, that the foundations upon 
which they rest should be made as broad and as sure as-can be. It 
must be admitted that all has not been done ın this direction which 
might have been done. Indeed, the basis upon which the building 
stands is no broader than the superstructure itself. The present 
theories as to the composition and authorship of the books of the 
Bible may have been demonstrated beyond dispute, but they have 
been demonstrated out of these very books themselves. Any 
parallel instances which may have been brought forward in support 
of the critical analysis have been drawn from the literatures of Greece 
or Rome or of modern Europe. What one misses, and what one 
would very much like to see, is an attempt to apply those principles 
of literary criticism, to which the books of the Bible have been 
subjected, to some other Semitic book as to the authorship and 
composition of which there is no room for two opinions) In the 
latter case we should know definitely whether the results of the 
critical process were true or false, and we could infer the correctness 
or otherwise of the same method when applied to books, like those 
of the Bible, as to the origin and authorship of which we have no 
independent and reliable information. 

The question is a very large one and a full discussion of it would 
run into volumes. Here it is not possible to do more than examine 
the critical position from one side only, by selecting a particular 
book of the Bible and stating briefly the results which have been 
arrived at in regard to its composition and authenticity, and, finally, 
comparing this book with some other Semitic work exhibiting the 
same phenomena, of which the origin and authorship are known, and 
so determine whether the conclysions drawn in the former case were 
legitimate and valid or not 

The element of the new Biblical criticism which may be most 
conveniently examined and tested in the way proposed is the analysis 
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of the historical books of the Old Testament, of which the results 
are remarkably well defined and have won universal acceptance; and 
the portion which lends itself in an especial degree to the analytical 
process is found in the Books of Samuel 

It is almost a truism of criticism that the earlier books of the Old 
Testament have been ‘pieced together from ancient narrative, 
hortatory and legal documents. Two historical works especially are 
believed to twine round one another from Genesis to Judges, or 
even to the Books of Samuel. As each of these covered the same 
ground, beginning, like most Semitic, especially Arab, histories, at 
the Creation and coming down to the authors own day, duplicate 
accounts are often given in these books of one and the same event 
Thus, if we take the Books of Samuel, we find (1) that Eli is twice 
warned of the impending ruin of his house, first by an unnamed 
“man of God” (i 27 ff.), and afterwards through Samuel (iii 18). 
(2) Three motives are given for the change in the form of govern- 
ment from a republic to a monarchy—the misrule of Samuel’s sons 
(vi. 5), the Philistine oppression (ix. 16), and an incursion of the 
Ammonites (xii. 12). (3) There are two accounts of the election of 
the first monarch (in x. 1-16, where he is anointed by Samuel, and in 
x. 17-27, where he 1s chosen by lot), and (4) of his deposition (in 
xia. 7-15, for sacrificing at Gilgal before the arrival of Samuel; in 
. chapter xv., for sparing the Amalekite king); (5) of David’s intro- 
duction to Saul (in chapter xvi, as a minstrel, who becomes Sauls 
armour-bearer; in xvii, through his defeat of Goliath in single 
combat, although too little to bear arms); (6) of his betrothal to a 
daughter of Saul (in xviii. 17-19, to Merab, as the promised reward 
of the death of Goliath; in xvii 20-23, to Michal); (7) of his flight- 
from court (in xix. 18-24, to Ramah; in xxi to Ahimelech at Nob); 
(8) of the origin of the proverb, “Is Saul also among the prophets?” 
(x II; XIX. 24); (9) of David sparing the king’s life Gn xxiv., at 
Engedi; in XXVL, in the waste land of Ziph); (16) of his stay with 
Achish of Gath (xxi 11-16, when he feigned madness and did not 
remain; and again in chapter xxvii, when he served under Achish 
and remained a year and four months); and, lastly, (11) of the death 
of Saul Gn 1 Sam xxxi, by his own hand; and in 2 Sam L, by 
the hand of an Amalekite). 

This is indeed a formidable list, and, if cumulative evidence count. 
for anything, the duplication of narratives in the Books of Samuel 
may be taken as proved. If, however, we go through the indictment 
count by count, we may find that it can be considerably reduced: In 
the first place one of the duplicate narratives in items five and six is 
wanting in the Greek text. In the first count (the warning of Eli) 
the latter of the two narratives explicitly refers back to the férmer 
Git 12). The double account of David’s simultaneous flight to Ramah 
and to Nob has only arisen because the critics have struck out verse I 
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of chapter xx, in which we are told that he continued his flight from 
Ramah to Nob. In the last count of the bill, the second narrative 
of the death of Saul is, of course, that of the Amalekite, and the whole 
point of the story les in the fact that the Amalekite is lying, and 
reaps the just reward of his knavery (2 Sam. iv. 10) The critics, 
however, maintain that the narrator in that case should have pointed 
that out to the reader. But, if this is unnecessary for the average 
English child, it would have been doubly superfluous for an Oriental 
reader. Again, in chapters xxiv. and xxvi there are only six 
expressions common to both—namely, that Saul went “with the three 
“thousand picked men of Israel to look for David,” that he stopped 
“by the way,” that David was told that God had given “his énemy 
“that day into his hand,” that his reply was “God forbid that I should 
“stretch forth my hand against the Lord’s anointed,” that Saul said, 
“Is this thy voice, my son David?” and that David asked Saul why 
he “chased one flea.” In all other respects the two narratives are 
wide asunder, and the one ground for seeking to identify them is 
that in each David spares the king’s life. Even in the apparently 
divergent accounts of the institution of the monarchy the reconciling 
point may be the wise diplomacy of Samuel in obtaining the election 
of the very man whom he had himself already anointed as king. 

By way of general observation it is hardly necessary to mention 
that the Hebrew language suffers from poverty of vocabulary, and 
that it is impossible to describe similar events in it without employmg 
identical expressions, and so great is the Hebrew’s love of assonance 
that this is accounted the reverse of a blemish. Moreover, the style 
of the classical Hebrew histonan has all the simplicity and #aiveté of 
that of the professional story-teller in the markets of Cairo or 
Damascus. His every second sentence begins with “so,” and is a 
repetition of the last but one. “So the Philistines took the ark of 
“God, and brought it from Ebenezer to Ashdod. So the Philistines 

“took the ark of God, and brought it into the house of Dagon” 
(3°Sam. v I, 2)” 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the aan of 
narratives in the Books of Samuel is at least—to use the Scots term 
—“not proven,” and that, in Sir Roger de Coverley’s classic phrase, 
much may still be said on both sides of the question. Yet, after all, 
it must be confessed that the “two-source theory” appeals strongly 
to the logically constituted and scientifically trained Western mind 
by the drastic fashion in which it cuts those knots which the learning 
and ingenuity of generations have been expended in attempting to 
untie. The difficulties, inconsistencies and contradictions in the 
Old Testament are’so numerous and so hard to account for on any 
other hypothesis that this theory has proved a veritable harbour of 


* Wellhausen gree to have been tempted to strike out one of these clauses, 
“aber das ist die hebraischer Erzahlung,” he adda. 
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refuge to the exegete. It has become the most valuable weapon in. 
his armoury, and the most indispensable of his tools. 

In order, however, that he may use this Damascus blade with least 
danger to himself, it behoves him to observe the manner of its 
operation in other Semitic literatures besides that of the Hebrews; 
and in looking about for illustrations of Biblical phenomena we 
turn naturally to Arabic, and, first of all, to the Korán. z 

In the Korán we find all the literary phenomena which meet us in 
the Old and New Testaments. It abounds with repetitions and 
duplicate narratives and laws, with anachronisms and inconsistencies. 
As a persecuted prophet, Muhammad loved to dwell on the ill usage 
and rejection of earlier apostles by the peoples to whom they were 
sent. In their afflictions he saw a reflection of his own sufferings at 
the hands of his unbelieving fellow-townsmen. “They do not say 
“to thee ought else than was said to the apostles before thee.” “If 
“they have made thee a liar, apostles before thee have been called 
“lars” “The apostles before thee were laughed to scorn” The 
stories of these apostles and prophets are told over and over again. 
Hence we find in the Korán duplicate accounts of Abraham, of Hid 
the apostle of the tribe of Ad, and of Jesus, and the rest.- But of 
all others the prophet whose case Muhammad felt most nearly 
resembled his own was Moses—“he who talked familiarly with God.” 
The result is that the story of Moses is reiterated, with more or less 
detail, some thirteen times in the Korán. These narratives do not all 
cover identical ground, some enlarge upon one period of Moses’ life, 
others upon another. If we combine them so as to form one con- 
tinuous narrative, we obtain in outline the familiar story of the Book 
of Exodus. 3 

Pharaoh, with his vezír Haman, tyrannizes over the Israelites, 
killing their male children. God befriends the oppressed. Moses is 
committed to the Nile in an ark of bulrushes and found by the 
daughter of Pharaoh, who begs for him'as he will “cool the eyes” 
of her father and herself. He refuses to suck the breasts of -the 
Egyptian women, and his sister, offering to find a Hebrew nurse, 
brings their own mother. One day when grown up he finds an 
Egyptian misusing an Israelite and kills him. The next day the 
same Israelite is quarrelling again. - Moses rebukes him and receives 
the retort, “Wilt thou kill me as thou tookest a life yesterday?” At 
the same moment Moses is warned that the magistrates are about to 
arrest him, and he flees and takes refuge in Midian. There he 
assists two women to water their sheep. Ther father offers one 
to Moses as wife in return for eight or ten years’ service. At the 
end of that period Moses departs with his wife. He sees the burning 
bush in the valley of Towa There he is taught the two signs, and 
bidden go to Pharaoh. He replies that he is afraid, and that he is 
not eloquent, but is reminded of his wonderful preservation in 
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infancy, and is given Aaron as spokesman. He appears before 
Pharaoh and performs the two signs. , Then follow the plagues, the 
crossing of the Red Sea and the destruction of the Egyptians. In 
token of the ratification of the covenant at Sinai the mountain is lifted 
up. During the absence of Moses the people, at the instigation of 
' As-Sámiri, and with the connivance of Aaron, worship a calf of gold. 
Moses in his anger breaks the tablets of laws which he had received, 
and, seizing Aaron by the beard, upbraids him fiercely. Next we 
have the miraculous feeding of the people with manna and quails 
and water from rocks, and the institution of the sacrifice of the red 
heifer. The people fear to invade Canaan, and are forbidden the 
country for forty years. Moses sets out to find a person generally 
called Al-Khidr, and identified with Elijah. 

If we now proceed to disintegrate this compilation and to distribute 
its elements among the several:components of which it is made up, we 
find that Haman (along with Karun or Korah) appears ın two only of 
the original sources—in Chapters 28 and 40—the slaughter of the 
Israelite children in five. The scene of the burning bush is named the 
Valley of Towa in two (20 and 79). The central event in all the 
narratives is the destruction of the Egyptians in the Red Sea for 
rejecting the preaching of Moses; but even this is not always expliatly 
mentioned. In Chapter 40 a Courtier of Pharaoh takes Moses’ part. 
Chapter 7 speaks of six plagues, Chapter 17 of nine signs, whilst other 
chapters do not refer to the plagues at al. In Chapter 2 the feeding 
with manna and quails is subsequent to the worship of the golden calf ; 
in 20 the reverse is the case. The lifting up of Mount Sinai is 
mentioned in Chapters 2 and 4 As-Sdmiri (the Samaritan) appears in 
Chapter 20 only. In some of the narratives Moses alone is the hero 
(e.g, 32); in others Moses and Aaron together (21). In one chapter 
the story of Moses will precede that of Abraham; in another the 
chronological order will be followed. The curious midrashk of Moses 
and Al-Khidr occurs only once, in Chapter 18. Chapter 5 merely 
mentions the refusal of the people to enter Canaan, and their 
suggestion that Moses should go by himself, with its result. 

A study, even the most cursory, of the Korán shows clearly that to 
the Semite there was nothing incongrtous in repeating the same 
narrative or discourse over and over again in the same volume, any 
more than in repeating the same bars in the same piece of music. We 
_ are apt to forget that we have the musical element to reckon with 
both in the Korán and in the Old Testament (Cf. especially Koran 55 ; 
Is ix and x; Ezek xxxii, etc). But, leaving the poetry out of 
account, and taking the Koran and the Old Testament as mere prose 
compositions, we can learn a good deal from a comparison of the two. 

In the first place, not only does the author of the Korán repeat’ 
himself, but he does so without any glaring inconsistency. In all the 
narratives of Moses the phraseology may vary, but the matter or sense, 
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when two or more narratives coincide, is the same. The Semite, 
therefore, is quite as mcapable of logical inconsistency as’ the 
European. Neither an author nor an editor would have allowed two 
inconsistent accounts of the same event to be set down side by sidé. 
To account for the apparent inconsistencies of the Old Testament, 
therefore, by a difference of authorship is no explanation at all, because 
we still require to know how these inconsistencies came to be passed 
by the editor, who combined the divergent accounts. This editor or 
. redactor, moreover, 18 a personage absolutely unknown to Semitic 
literature. There we have authors and books, but the “editing ” of an 
author in the way in which the Old Testament writers are said to have 
been edited is an entirely modern and European practice. The Korán © 
was edited in the califate of Abu Bekr by collecting its verses from 

palm-leaves and from shoulder-blades and from the breasts of men, 
and setting them down exactly as the prophet had uttered them. Of 

one thing we may be absolutely certain: If Abu Bekr or Zaid ibu 

Thabit or’'Othman kad chosen tò piece together the many duplicate 

passages in the Koran, as is supposed to have been done with the Old 

Testament books, there is not a critic in Europe who would have been - 
able to disintegrate them again. 

The most serious flaw in the equipment of the Arab as a writer of 
history—as indeed of European writers, including Chaucer—is his 
lack of the sense of historical perspective He throws all his figures 
upon a screen and they are all equally distant from him. Inthe Korán 
Nimrod is contemporary with Abraham; Haman (of the Book of 
Esther) is the vezir of the Pharaoh of the Exodus; and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, is the daughter of Imran, and therefore identical with 
Miriam the. sister of Moses. When a series of prophets is mentioned 
the chronological sequence is not observed, and in duplicate versions 
of the same story the order of events is not always the same. So, too, 
in the historical books of the Old Testament there is no reason to” 
suppose, for example, that the events recorded in 2 Sam. ix.-xxiv. are set 
down precisely in the order in which they occurred. In these books 
the one really inexplicable difficulty, which, like the two divine names 
in the Pentateuch, is the agate knife-edge upon which the whole critical 
analysis is suspended, is the fact that in 1 Sam. xvi 14-23, David is 
Saul’s favourite armour-bearer, whereas in Chapter xvii he is (it is 
supposed) too young to bear arms, and is quite unknown to Saul and 
Abner (xviL 55-58) The Greek text, it is true, omits the verses last 
cited, but still presents the (supposed) difficulty as to David’s age. If 
we could believe xvi 14-23 to be subsequent in time to xviL, we should 
get rid of both difficulties. 

In addition to the two narratives of which the Books of Samuel are 
composed it is believed that there can be detected traces of a third 
hand—that of the “Deuteronomic redactor.” ‘This editor who is 
imbued with the spirit.of Deuteronomy gives an occasional religious 
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turn to the narrative where that was lacking in the original. The 
warnings given to Eli by the man of God in Chapter ii, and through 
Samuel in Chapter iiL, as well as much of Samuel’s farewell address on 
his demission of office in Chapter xii, are couched in the language of 
the Book of Deuteronomy. It is admitted, however, that the 
Deuteronomist is far, more in evidence in the Book of Judges than in 
Samuel. There he gives his hand free play and is, in fact, responsible 
for the form and setting of the whole book. In it each ene of the 
greater judges is introduced and dismissed with similar phrases and 
in the same set terms. “The Israelites do evil in the sight of Jehovah. 
“He sells them into the hand of some tyrant; they serve him so 
“many years; then they cry to Jehovah; he raises up a deliverer ; 
“the tyrant is subdued ; and the land has rest so many, years.” It is 
agreed that these introductory and final formule are from the hand of 
the Deuteronomic editor, and that the stories to which they form the 
setting are by much older writers—it is generally supposed by the two 
authors mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

Now let us turm to the Korán. In the Korán we find certain 
chapters made up in whole or in part of stories about the prophets ; 
for example, in Chapter 7, about Noah, Hud (the prophet of the tribe 
of Ad), Salih (the prophet of the tribe of Thamid), Lot, Shoaib (the 
prophet of Midian), Moses. Similarly, in Chapter 21—-which is called 
the Chapter of the Prophets—menton is made of Moses, Abraham, 
Lot, Isaac, Jacob, Noah, David, Solomon, Job, Ishmael, Idrfs (Enoch), 
Dhuw'l Kif, “He of the fish” (Jonah), Zacharias, the Virgin Mary. So 
in Chapter 18 we have the stories of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, of 
Moses in search of Al-Khidr, and of “the man of the two horns” 
(Alexander the Great) In Chapter 19 we have the stories of 
Zacharias, John the Baptist and the Virgin Mary, of Jesus, Abraham, 
Ishmael" who was true to his promise ”—and others. 

These stories are repeated over and over again, and the motive is 
always the same. A tribe—Ad or Thamud or Midian—rebel against 
God; God sends an apostle to bring them back to their faith; they 
declare the apostle to be a liar; God destroys them ; and the prophet 
possesses his soul in patience. Between the longer stories there 
intervene some sentences of a hortatory or parenetic nature, dwelling 
on the moral to be drawn from the tale. In Chapter 7 the story of 
Hud concludes (v. 70), “And We delivered him and those who were 
“with him, with mercy from Us, and We cut off the last of those who 
“said that Our signs were lies, and who did not believe.” Similarly, 
after the stories of Noah (v. 62), Salih (vv. 76, 77), Lot (vv. 81, 82), 
Shoaib (vv. 88-91). Agam, in Chapter 21, after the-mention of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, we read (v 72): “Each of them We made 
“pious and We made them guides to lead at Our command, and We 
“showed them how to do good, and to pray, and to give alms, and they 
“served Us”; again, after naming Ishmael, Idris and Dhul Kifl 
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_ 85): “Each one was of the number of the patient, and We caused 
f “them to enter into Our mercy ; every one of them was of the pious *; 
and, again, after referrmg to Jonah (v. 87): “We delivered him out of 
“his affliction, and in like wise will We deliver those who believe.” 
Similarly, in Chapter 18, between the storyof the Sleepers of Ephesus 
and that of Moses there is inserted a parenetic discourse too long to 
quote. 

In the Koran, therefore, we meet with the same phenomena as are 
found in the Book of Judges, and, to a less extent, in the Books of 
Samuel—series of stories of heroes set in a religious or “Deuteronomic” 
framework, The prevailing view at the present time in regard to the 
Old Testament books is that the stories come from the pen of the 
author, or authors, of the books, and that the framework m which they 
are embedded is from the hand of an editor who wished to turn these 
narratives to a religious purpose. The analogy of the Koran shows 
that the supposed redactor is, in fact, the author of the book, of the 
narrative as well as of the hortatory parts) The narrative portions 
had no previous literary existence as far as he was concerned. They 
were the folk-lore of his day, popular tales with which everyone was 
familiar, but which no one had committed to writing, or, indeed, would 
have thought of committing to writing for their own sake, and which- 
would perhaps never have been written at all, had it not been for the 
religious use to which they could be put. Even so Muhammad would 
never have dreamed of retailing these old world sagas and legends of 
rejected and persecuted apostles and prophets, but for their religious 
value in mitigating his own sufferings at the hands of his persecutors, 
and in turning them from the worship of Al-Lát and Al-Ozza and 
Manat to the service of that One Eternal who begetteth not nor is 
begotten, like whom there is none. 

Of all portions of the Books of Samuel it is agreed that the poetical © 
pieces—the Song of Hannah (1 Sam. i. 1-10), the version of the 
eighteenth Psalm (2 Sam. xxii), and the last words of David (xxiL 1-7) 
are the latest The elegies which David pronounced over Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 19-27), and over Abner (iii. 33, 34), are on all hands 
allowed to be authentic, and there is a lingering belief in the 
authenticity of parts at least of the Psalm; but the Song of Hannah 
and the last words of David have gone by the board. 

This is a point upon which the Korán cannot give us any assistance, 
for although it ranges from the most intense inspiration of poetry to 
the dullest prose, it contains no formal verses nor any poems ‘corre- 
sponding in subject to those found in the Books of Samuel. In the 
old Arabian poetry, on the other hand, we find parallels in plenty. In 
the Arab elegies the two themes upon which the poets love to dwell 
are the warlike courage and the generosity of the fallen hero. It is 
the same with David’s elegy for Saul and Jonathan, except that 
whereas for the Arab generosity takes the form of hospitality, with 
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the Hebrew it shows itself in the generous distribution of the spoil. 
In both the specially religious element, even in the early fanatical days 
of Islam, is kept well in the background. At all the most strenuous 
turning points of life the Semite falls back upon Fate. The following 
lines are taken from an elegy composed by a contemporary of 
Muhammad upon his brother :— 

We were enriched by his goodness for a space, 

_ Then she who strikes all men assailed us. 

I know that the longest lived of men 

Is for an appointed time, of which the furthest term is near. 

Death hath wrought ruin of life, and there has come to his day 

One who was close to my side and dear. 

If the world were for sale, I would buy him back with it, 

Seeing that in him men’s hearts rejoiced. 

By Allah, I will not forget him as long as the sun shines, 

And I can brandish a lance made from a branch of ard, 


The authenticity of Hannah’s Song is denied on the somewhat 
contradictory grounds that there 1s nothing in it answering to Hannah’s 
circumstances, and that an editor inserted ıt because v. 5 is really to 
the pomt. This takes for granted that we know what kind of song 
Hannah would have sung. We can know this only by comparing 
analogous cases, but the Old Testament offers no parallel Hannah is 
in the precise position of a poet who has received largess from some 
exalted personage, and who out of gratitude composes a poem in his 
honour. An Arab poet in these circumstances does not recite a 
panegyric upon his patron. He composes a poem on any subject he 
pleases, generally upon a horse, or a she-camel, or a lion, putting his 
best workmanship into it, and presents it as a beautiful work of art for 
the acceptance of his patron. The ode which Kaab ibu Zuhair recited 
before Muhammad, when seeking his protection, contams a minute, 
almost anatomical, description of his own she-camel, and another of 
a lion. We cannot therefore tell what the subject matter of Hannah’s 
song would have been, but its “execution” would have been the best 
she was capable of. In that respect the simple verses tradition has 
handed down are beyond criticism. 

Considerations, such as the foregoing, appear to point to the 
conclusion that the theory of dual or triple authorship does not afford 
us an adequate explanation of the difficulties with which we meet in 
the historical parts of the Old Testament. That it is to European 
scholars a satisfactory and convincing solution is due to the scientific 
and philosophical discipline in which they are trained. If we tum to 
such a purely Semitic literary product as the Koran, we find the same 
phenomena as beset us in the Hebrew, and, to a less degree, in the 
Christian Scriptures. Yet the Korán is the rock upon which higher 
criticism goes to pieces). To apply to it the theory of double sources 
is out of the question. It is hard to get behind a text, the words of 
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which are extant, engraved upon nearly contemporary coins. With all 
its self-contradictions and inconsistencies, its flights from the loftiest 
poetry to the tamest prose, it had but one author—Muhammad. Of 
the early Hebrews, it is true, no coins exist, and, but for one or two 
inscriptions, we have nothing to go upon beyond the national tradition. 
The inscriptions and the tradition, however, are-in agreement, and 
tradition with the Hebrew and the Arab is a more reliable source of 
knowledge than are written documents with us) As Professor Strack 
observes in the new edition of Genesis: Nations, like individuals 
remember their earliest years best. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that a study of the Korán i 
suggest that’ instead of splitting up the books of the Bible into 
innumerable sources, we would be nearer the mark if we supposed, for 
example, that the first three books of the New Testament were from 
a single hand. 

T. H. WER. 
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HE German elections are over, and, as is not unusual on such 

occasions, the prophets have been confounded. It was 
generally believed that Prince Bülow had rushed all heedless to his 
doom ; the question of his successor had already been discussed, and 
some had looked forward to a constitutional struggle full of sensational 
incidents between the Kaiser and the Reichstag. Even those who 
realised most fully the personal popularity of the Emperor and the 
strength of conservative tradition in the country never imagined for 
one moment that these would suffice to inflict the crushing defeat 
which the Socialists have just experienced. And, indeed, failure to 
foresee what has actually occurred may well be pardoned. For if there 
has been one predominant and constant factor in German politics 
during the last thirty years, that factor has certainly been the steady 
growth of the Social Democratic Party. It has increased without 
interruption, while the other sections of the Left have dwindled. The 
whole force of Liberal endeavour in Germany has been gradually 
concentrating itself round the banner of Socialism, until its representa- 
tives in the last Reichstag numbered eighty-one. Yet in a single day 
the whole process has been reversed, and the tide has suddenly ebbed, 
apparently even more rapidly than it rose. And this phenomenon is 
the more remarkable in that it is not the result of a moment of 
enthusiasm, or of a national crisis. On the contrary, it comes at the 
end of a period of murmuring and discontent, which seemed to foretell 
further strides in the direction of Liberalism. There was a general 
feeling, fully justified by the facts of the situation, that the popular 
voice was not sufficiently heard in the national counsels, and that the 
Government was antiquated in form and inefficient in action. New 
conditions had arisen since the constitution of the Empire was drawn 
up, and there seemed to be a universal desire for a new reckoning in 
all departments of national life in order to meet them. This Reschsver- 
drossenkeit, as it was called, was widely prevalent, and upon it 
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prophecies of further Socialistic successes were based. Yet, in fact, 
the precise contrary has occurred. At first sight the laws of historical 
evolution appear to have been rudely set at defiance, and the 
continuity of events sharply interrupted. A closer consideration, 
however, will show that the triumph of reaction is less substantial than 
a first impression would suggest, and further that the rout of 
Socialism, which cannot be explained away, is not merely the result of 
the Kaiser’s personal influence, but is due to more solid historical 
causes. In order to understand the position more precisely, however, 
and to gainsome insight into its probable consequences, it is necessary 
to glance back at recent German history and notice some of the 
broader tendencies which it exhibits. 

Now the fact of cardinal importance is that the Empire, both in its 
origin and results, has been essentially industrial Economic rather 
than political advantages constituted the real motive power which 
produced the desire for unity. In most cases the smaller states had 
nothing to gain politically; but the commercial blessings which_the 
people at large would derive from the abolition of the principalities as 
separate economic units were so obvious that they were ready to merge 
themselves in a united Germany, even if it was to be dominated by 
Prussia. There had doubtless been a steady growth of national 
sentiment since the Bafreimagskrieg, or even earlier; but the industrial 
character of the movement in favour of union is sufficiently proved by 
the legislation carried through by the Kiberal politicians between 1866 
and 1877. Practically the whole of these laws were concerned with 
tariffs and commerce; political and civil nghts were left on one side. 
In fact, the vista of a period of unparalleled industrial expansion was 
opened out before the founders of Modern Germany. They were 
dazzled by the prospect of the fruits which they were to reap from 
economic freedom, and accordingly remained blind to the need of 
securing individual and constitutional freedom as well From this 
fact two diverging tendencies take their rise, which must be followed 
out separately. On the one hand, the era of prosperity has come in 
due course with new problems, while on the other an opposition to the 
autocratic and bureaucratic system of government has gradually 
developed. It is on these two points that modern German politics 
now turns. 

The result of \the enormous and rapid commercial expansion 
has not been wholly beneficial Besides a rise in the standard of 
comfort, there has been a corresponding rise in the numbers of 
the population, whjch has entirely revolutionised the status of Germany 
and created new cares for its rulers. At the end of the Franco-Germah 
War, Germany had gained all that she required. There was no need 
for further aggrandisement. In Bismarck’s phrase, she was saiurtert. 
This happy state of self-sufficiency has, however, been completely 
destroyed, and the whole situation completely altered, by the increase 
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in oaeo @hice tases place since that date. Instead of 
45,095,000 as in 1880, the aggregate is now nearly 60,000,000. This 
is but a natural outcome of industrial prosperity, but, besides being a 
good omen, it also constitutes a serious problem. The point, m fact, 
upon which German political thinkers are now concentrating their 
attention is that in 1925 the Empire will contain some 80,000,000 
inhabitants, whereas its natural resources will not suffice to feed more 
than half that number. Some means must therefore be found to pay 
for the foreign foodstuffs which are being imported in ever-growing 
quantities. The difficultyis still furtHer enhanced because Germany is 
not rich in raw material, and it consequently becomes all-important for 
the German nation to find stable markets for its manufactures. 
Industry has increased the population, and industry must therefore find 
the means to feed it; and this can only be done if Germany becomes 
a world-power and partakes in colonial enterprise. That is, roughly 
speaking, the raison d'4tre of the Kaiser's Weltpolitik. In its essence 
there is nothing.chauvinistic, nothing romantic about it. It is simply 
based upon the recognition of an urgent national need. The declara- 
tion of Herr Dernburg that the greatness of Germany depended upon 
the carrying out of itsculofiial policy is, then, less of an exaggeration 
than might appear at first sight. If there are no markets with which 
an export trade can be firmly established, or no settlements to drain 
off the surplus population, there will not be enough food to support the 
. nation, and much of its best material will be forced to emigrate to 
foreign countries, instead of strengthening the position of Germany in 
the world by cultivating German colonies and forwarding German 
commerce. Even at the present day more than 12 per cent. of the 
population of the United States are of German descent. They repre- 
sent a wasted asset, and such emigration is a disease which aggravates 
rather than heals itself. For those who are ready to abandon ther 
country in order to seek a better fortune elsewhere are in most cast 
those who are most imbued with the spirit of enterprise and of adventure. 
Hence, -if Germany continues thus to lose many of its best men, it 
may be gradually reduced to a condition of stagnation, without adapt- 
ability or capacity for expansion, just as the Greek city states in the 
third century B.C. became moribund, having sent all their most 
daring and energetic citizens to swell the armies of Alexander. All 
these considerations are based upon the vision of a more’or less distant 
future, and are consequently liable’ to the error of all forecasts; but it 
is impossible to deny them a certain prim facie force, and it is there- 
fore a wholly mistaken view which confuses the practical Imperialism, 
which was at stake in the present elections, with the chimerical dreams 
of the Pan-Germans, to which undue importance has been attached in 
this country. 

When it is once clearly realised that the Kaiser’s policy is really 
national in its aims, and not merely the result of personal ambition and 
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a vivid imagination, the support which it has received .from th 
electorate becomes leas inexplicable. Indeed, it is probable that many 
ardent Liberals voted for the Imperial programme because it seemed 
to them of more urgent importance than any internal reforms. This, 
then, is the positive result of the elections—that a great impetus has 
been given to the colonial ambitions. of Germany, because a great 
section of the nation has-been convinced of their practical necessity. 

Their negative aspect, namely, the defeat of the Social-Democrats, 
has next to be considered; and here a curious paradox presents itself, 
which forms a very striking illustration-of-the uncertainty-of aim and 
confusion of ideals now prevalent in German politics. The Socialists, 
who are the representatives of the industrial'classes, or of: the section 
of the people who have most to gain from industrial expansion, have 
' steadily opposed the Kaiser and his naval schemes, while the Kaiser 
on his side has been exhorting the country with conspicuous success to 
annihilate the Socialista- The obvious alliance which’ interest would 
naturally suggest would be one ‘between the Emperor and the 
democracy, for both of whom “the future of Germany lies upon the 
“waters,” against the agrarians, who wish to keep up prices for their 
own profit, In fact, however, the contrary 'is the case: - Those who 

have voted for the Conservatives have voted for a strong fleet, in which 
the agricultural population has no real interest, while the Socialists 
have denounced the commercial policy, which is really vital to them. 
It is as if an army refused to forage for itself and violently attacked the 
enemy when he insisted on providing it with food. It is true that the 
agrarians are enabled to preserve their tariffs for the moment by carrying 
out their part of the contract with the Kaiser, but in the long run his 
industrial plans must ruin their own interests) Their attitude, how- 
` ever, is more intelligible than that of the Democrats, and as, in fact, 
they stand at the present moment for the Weltpolitik Party, the 
increase of their numbers which has resulted from the elections is not 
incapable of explanation. At the same time, the cause of the defeat 
of the Socialists and of their opposition to the Kaiser—and the same 
facts have produced both—will easily be seen by considering the 
history of their party. 

When it was founded, its leaders were imbued with an idealistic 
spirit which looked forward to the achievement of the perfect 
democracy, the destruction of militarism and the establishment of 
international peace as boons which the immediate future might be 
expected to confer. It was by visions of this: kind that Bebel awoke 
the people of Germany forty years ago; he gave them hope of liberty 
and prosperity, and substituted a new social religion for the 
Christianity which had largely lost its hold upon the working classes. 
In this way the first impulse was given to the democratic movement. 
But the Democrats have scarcely advanced further. Herr Bebel is still 
their leader, and the language of Utopianism is still current among 
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them, although their ideals are still no nearer to being realised. Only 
now is a school of opportunists beginning to grow up among the better 
educated workmen, who demand only practical reforms and are content 
to renounce the grandiose dream of a socialistic paradise ag impractic- 
able. But the old stigma of disloyalty still clings to the party as a 
whole, since it has not shaken off its old doctrines) As Mr. Bernard 
Shaw wrote in his scathing letter, German Socialism is old-fashioned, 
„and as long as it continues to remain anti-militarist, it can never 
command the confidence of the Kaiser or of the nation. It is not true, 
however, that the-German-Sectal-Democrat is now wholly unpatriotic 
or anti-nationalist. Herr Bebel himself said three years ago in the 
Reichstag: “In the case of a war of aggression against us, a war in 
“which the existence of Germany was at stake, then—lI give you my 
“word—we (the Social-Democrats) are ready to the last man, even to 
“the oldest among us, to shoulder the musket and to defend our 
“German soil” Similarly one of the foremost features in the social- 
istic programme is “training for universal capacity to bear arms” 
(Ersitehung sur allgemeinen Wekrhaftigheit), though it is incon- 
sistently coupled with “reference of all international disputes to 
“arbitration.” This marks an advance on the opinions of some of the 
earlier and more abstract Socialists, but at the same time there remains 
enough of the old anti-militarist feeling to give some colour of justifica- 
tion to the Kaiser’s violent attacks upon the democracy. Asa German 
writer has put it, “/etst hängt noch um die deutsche Demokratie der 
“Schleier der falschen Internationalitdt ; ” and as long as it continues 
to wear that veil, its loyalty and patriotism will remain objects of 
suspicion. The old war cries of the Bismarckian “campaign against 
“revolution ” will constantly be raised, as long as the Left vote against 
the military expenditure, upon which the welfare of the country is 
thought to rest; and the Kaiser cannot be expected to seek allies in 
a party which shows its contempt for his dynasty by omitting to 
mention the birth of his grandson in its official, newspaper. He is 
accordingly driven to ally himself with the Conservatives, thus 
sacrificing the interests of industry in one direction in order to further 
them in another. The fleet is increased, but the tariff walls remain 
unshaken. Meanwhile, the Socialists on their side are not without 
their just grievances to add to their impossible aspirations They 
continue to cry out against the imposts on food-stuffs and raw material 
which have raised prices to an exorbitant height, while their hatred of 
militarism and of oppressive taxation leads them to oppose naval 
extravagance. Nevertheless, they have now encountered a severe 
check, Their doctrinaire opinions are beginning to ‘Jose their 
populanty, as they have already lost their practical usefulness All 
parties are ready to sink their differences and to combine to defeat 
those against whom the reproach of Vaterlandslosigheit can be cast 
with seeming justification, and even thejr championship of popular 
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liberty cannot free the Socialists from the odium which they have thus 
incurred. 3% 

There is, however, another inference drawn from the defeat of the 
Social Democratic Party, which is of much more questionable validity. 
The struggle has been represented as one between personal govern- 
ment on the one hand and the demand for liberty, constitutional and 
personal, on the other, and it has been assumed that the wholesale 
expulsion of the ‘Democratic candidates denotes the complete victory 
of the one amd the popular renunciation of the other. A more minute 
examination of some of the facts dvaiulable will prove, however, that 
this conclusion is untrustworthy, and on general grounds its correctness 
is highly improbable. l l 

In tbe first place, this very same fact of industrial expansion, which 
has contubuted to the Kaisers success, also guarantees the genuine- 
ness and permanence of the Liberal movement, though the form 
which it takes will not necessarily be socialistic. Itis a well-known 
historical phenomenon that economic prosperity and the desire for 
popular government go hand in hand. When men draw together in 
towns and emancipate themselves from the influence of country 
magnates, they begin to feel their own worth and power, and they 
accordingly wish to take part in national affairs. It was the 
mercantile development of England which produced the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and there is no reason to suppose that the same 
cause will “have other effects in Germany, where, indeed, popular 
freedom is in many ways far less advanced than it was in this country 
a hundred years ago. There is no freedom of association or of 
assembly ; the Press is still trammelled ; and the amount of freedom of 
speech at present permitted has been aptly described as etme furtstisch 
umgilierte Kunstletstumg. There is a growing hatred of official 
methods which treat the workman and the common soldier as if they 
were unworthy to be considered as free citizens; and this oppression 
-of the lower and favouritism of the upper classes extends even to the 
law courts) A German writer who is far from revolutionary in his 
opinions could write recently, *When before the judge, the workman 
' “ig constantly not rid of the feeling that the justice to which he has 
“appealed is not absolutely class-free.” Again, from the constitutional 
point of view the insignificant amount of real power which the people 
exercise is quite out of proportion to their capacity for self-government. 
The Reichstag has no voice in the appointment of the Chancellor and 
no control over the executive. It has to sanction expenditure, but 
` ways have been found in the past for fmding funds which it has 
refused, and there is nothing to prevent the adoption of similar means 
in the future. 

All these limitations are acutely felt in Germany, and there is a 
further fact which both augments this dissatisfaction and explains its 
apparent impotence. The universal suffrage is more or less illusory 
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owing to an antiquated and unequal distribution scheme, and therefore 
in order to estimate the strength of liberal sentiment as exhibited in 
the recent elections, it is necessary to examine the number of votes 
polled rather than the number of members returned for the different 
parties. Berlin VL, for instante, with a population of nearly 700,000, 
and Lowenberg, with its 60,000 inhabitants, count as equal constitu- 
encies, and where disproportion exists it is always to the disadvantage 
of the partisans of reform. The calculation by means of representatives 
is further vitiated by the second ballots, which are often determmed by 
local and tactical. considerations,-and are therefore Jess trustworthy 
than the results of the straight voting at the first ballots. An examma- 
tion of these latter will reveal some rather remarkable facts Although, 
for instance, the number of Socialist deputies has fallen from eighty- 
one to forty-three, yet the total number of votes cast for Socialist 
candidates is greater by nearly 1,000,000 than the number polled by 
the Centre, which will have 103 representatives in the new Reichstag. 
Further, the number of Socialist voters has increased by 250,000, and 
though this is only proportionate to the increase of the population 
since 1903, and therefore indicates that the party is stationary, it is 
still greater than the increase of the Conservative vote. It is true that 
the National Liberals, who supported the Government, can point to 
larger figures, but even the addition to their strength is not so great a3 
that which the Centre can claim, amounting as it does to a gain of 
nearly 400,000. Yet this is the party whose opposition onginally 
caused the dissolution of the Reichstag, and whose opposition may still 
continue when it reassembles) And though it is certainly not a 
professedly Liberal Party, being guided mainly by religious aims, it is 
at any rate by no means blindly devoted to the existing order of 
things. When the possibility of the Radicals acting up to their name, 
as some of their leaders have recently announced, is also taken into 
account, it will be seen that the sentiments of the nation are less 
reactionary than might appear at first sight It would be futile to 
pretend that a complete Parliamentary system on English lines is 
either possible or contemplated, but there is at any rate a strong 
probability that the new Reichstag, hailed with such jubilation , in 
Prussia, may yet prove itself liberal in character. 

This probability is heightened by the views which may be justly 
attributed to the Kaiser. He has never spoken against the industrial 
demands of the Left, and he is in all hkelihood more in sympathy with 
them than with the narrow agrarianism of the Right It is well known 
that at the beginning of his reign he took up the side of social reform. 
His attitude towards workmien’s compensation and protection in 1890 
sufficiently proves his intention, and the suppressed correspondence of 
Baron von Hammerstein, editor of the Kreuz Zeitung, shows how 
unwelcome this Imperial Socialism was to the Conservatives, who had 
expected to find him less liberal than his father. But the Kaiser's 
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advances did not go far in this direction, because they were mistrusted 
by the working classes, and because the anti-militarist. agitation gave 
him every reason to mistrust the popular leaders, and so rendered his ` 
co-operation with them impossible. Signs have not been wanting, 
however, during the present elections, that a new rapprochement 
between the Emperor and his people may be essayed. If the mass of 
' Socialists accept their present reverse as the condemnation of Marxism, 
and retain only ‘the practical part of their programme, the main 
obstacle to realising the ideal of a sostales Katsertum will have‘ been 
removed. If they do not adopt this course; -but’continue to pursue 
their old road, it is probable that they will still further lose their hold 
upon the people, and that the representation of popular demands will 
pass into the hands of a new party of Liberal Imperialists) An 
alliance between such a party and the Kaiser is not an impossibility. 
Of course, it would be absurd to expect him to efface himself by - 
becoming a constitutional monarch; the bare idea of his filling such 
a position is indeed inconceivable, and Germany is not ripe for such an 
institution. But in return for support of his Weltpolitik, he would 
probably be ready to concede social reforms, which are, after all, the 
most urgently needed. In this connection his amelioration of the law 
of Lése Majesté immediately after the election is significant as 
suggesting that he is inclined to grant the requests of the nation if it 
shows itself Imperialist, but not so long as it allows the doctrines of ` 
Socialism to limit its patriotism It is likely, moreover, that such 
“ concessions would strengthen his own position and further weaken the 
disaffection hitherto prevailing among the Social-Democrats, which has 
been chiefly due to the non-existence of the most reasonable and 
elementary civil and political rights. By the removal of these ` 
grievances the ranks of the Opposition would therefore be thinned. 
If, however, they are not removed, it must be remembered that the 
elements. of discontent are still sufficiently strong both in the nation 
and in the Reichstag to jeopardise once more the Kaiser’s schemes of 
expansion, and that the discontent is the more formidable since its 
causes are largely economic—always the most powerful motive in 
human affairs The destiny of Germany, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as definitely settled by the results of the recent election. The 
possibility of the struggle against the Government being renewed still 
remains, though at the same time the chance of its peaceful termination 
also exists. As to which of these two alternatives will be realised, the 
Kaiser and the future alone can decide. á 


- H. BERESFORD BUTLER. 
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organisation it may be said that the London Stock 

x ge performs in a fairly efficent manner its important part 
in the economic life of the world’s greatest financial centre. From a 
public point of view there are several points with regard to the 
constitution of the London Stock Exchange which at least may be 
said to call for careful consideration. It is an extremely conservative 
institution, and although from time to time it has attempted to set its 
house in order its domestic legislation has been marked by a spirit of 
extreme timidity, or perhaps it would be more charitable to say 
conservatism ; and it is easy to trace throughout its recent enactments 
the paralysing influence which the dual control has had upon any spirit 
of reform. : 

Of the many defects which are patent in the constitution of this great 
institution—-the largest and most influential Stock Exchange in 
existence—the most striking is undoubtedly the dual control. 
Although the organisation of the Stock Exchange appears to have 
been allowed to develop in a happy-go-lucky sort of fashion, it is 
not difficult to discern underneath the surface that the guiding 
principle has been the provision of huge dividends for the share- 
holders of the Stock Exchange, te. its landlords. 

Now the objects of the Stock Exchange as defined by its’ founders 
may be shortly described as follows: (1) To provide a ready market 
for all securities issued by public companies and public bodies ; 
and (2) to make such regulations as will ensure ‘the prompt and 
regular adjustment of all contracts. Regulations for the purpose 
of carrying into effect these objects were first printed in 1812, and 
have been from time to time altered according to the requirements 
of business, and on the whole it may be affirmed that the objects 
of the founders have been fulfilled. 

In 1877 Mr. Levien, at that time Secretary of the Stock 
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Exchange, furnished to the Royal Commission a statement 
with regard to the constitution of the Stock Exchange, the 
main features of ‘which it may be desirable to reproduce 
here. It appears that the administration of the Stock Exchange 
is vested in two bodies whose functions are distmct: the 
Managers and the Committee for General Purposes The former 
represent the proprietors or shareholders in the undertaking called 
“The Stock Exchange,” under the provisions of the deeds of 1802 
and 1870; they are the executive of the landlords of the House and 
premises, have control of all moneys paid for admission, fix annually 
the charge for admission of members for the year ensuing, appoint 
all officials, except the Secretary to the Committee for General 
Purposes and the Official Assignees, and superintend all matters 
connected with the building, supplies, etc, always upon the under- 
standing that the House is to be used only as a Stock Exchange. 

are nine in number; three go out of office once in five years, 
and the election lies with the holderg of Stock Exchange shares. 
The original number of shares was 400 at £50 each; they are now 
20,000, upon which £12 per share has been called, and their . 
approximate market value is £240, 

The Managers have no cońtrol aver the usinens EE the 
Stock Exchange. The Committee for General Purposes, ` on the 
other hand, have no power to interfere in the matters recited above 
as under the administration of the managers, but are the executive 
of the subscribers, ie, the members of the Stock Exchange. The 
committee have control over the business of the House; make and 
administer the rules and regulations for the conduct of business on 
the Stock Exchange; adjudicate all questions between members and 
complaints against members by non-members, if desired to do so by 
the latter; mvestigate whether their published requirements have 
been complied with by Governments and companies asking for 
settlements or official quotations of loans or shares; and have vested 
in their hands the election by ballot of those who seek to become 
members of the Stock Exchange. They are thirty in number, 
including their Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, whom they elect 
annually. In March of every year they proceed to elect or re-elect 
all members for the year ensuing (Stock Exchange membership being 
granted for one year only); they then go out of office, and the 
newly-constituted members elect a fresh committee, outgoing com- 
mitteemen having the privilege of offering themselves for re-election. 

Although the Committee for General Purposes have complete 
control of all the members and of the conduct of the business of 
the Stock Exchange, their position is, so far as the Managers are 
concerned, a distinctly weak one. The Committee cannot spend even | 
the most trifling amount without the sanction of the Managers. The 
Managers are unquestionably the predominant body, and the moulding 
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of the constitution of the Stock Exchange is more or less in their 
hands) They fix the terms and conditions upon which members are 
permitted to enter the Stock Exchange, and, unless we attribute to 
these nine gentlemen and the proprietors of the Stock Exchange 
qualities which are not usually found in the City, it must be realised 
that in fixing these terms the interests of the proprietors are more fully 
considered than those of the Stock Exchange itself. That this is no 
exaggeration of the actual state of affairs is proved by the fact that the 
average annual income from entrance fees during the past five years 
has been £110,283, andat the present time the membership of the 
Stock Exchange totals no less than 5,400. Of this great body of men 
it ‘must be admitted that a considerable proportion are quite 
insufficiently equipped both in respect of capital and business training 
for the performance of their duties as stockbrokers. 

This point is further emphasised when comparison 13 made between 
the terms upon which members are admitted to the London Stock 
Exchange and to the great foreign Bourses. In Paris an Agent de 
Change has to be a capitalist with nearly £100,000 within his personal 
possession. The number of members is limited to 70 and admission is 
only possible in the event of the death or resignation of a member. 
The vacancy is sold to the candidate at a price fixed by the committee 
—the latest price being about £60,000. In addition to this amount, 
the candidate must satisfy the committee that he is possessed of a 
working capital of at least £20,000 and he must also deposit 48,000 
with the committee and £4,000 with the French Treasury. 

In the case of the New York Stock Exchange the membership is 
limited to 1,200 and candidates can only obtain admission by purchasing 
the seat of a deceased or retiring member. The present value of a 
seat in the New York Stock Exchange is about 417,500. A candidate 
must be proposed by two existing members, who are called upon to 
state whether they would accept the candidate’s uncertified cheque m 
payment for securities to the value of upwards of £3,000. 

In the case of the London Stock Exhange, candidates must be 
recommended by three members who must engage to pay £500 to the 
creditors of the candidate in case the latter should be declared a 
defaulter within four years from the date of his admission. He must be 
nominated by an existing member who thereupon ceases to be a 
member of the Stock Exchange. The present value of a nomination 
is about 430. New members are required to hold at least two shares 
in the Stock Exchange, the present market price being about £250 
per share; and finally they must pay an entrance fee of £500. It will 
be observed that the financial strength necessary to obtain admission 
to the London Stock Exchange is ridiculously disproportionate to that 
required in the case of the New York Stock Exchange and the Paris 
Bourse. Moreover, the terms named above are very’much lower in the 
case of candidates who have served as clerks on the Stock Exchange 
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for four years) The conditions of admission to some of the leadmg 
provincial Exchanges are more onerous than those of the London 
Stock Exchange. There is some ground therefore for the contention 
that the conditions of membership of the London Stock Exchange 
have been fixed more with the view of securing a very large revenue 
for the Stock Exchange proprietors than for the purpose of obtaining 
candidates of a sufficient financial strength. 

From time to time alterations have been made in the constitution 
of the London Stock Exchange with the object of restricting the 
membership to persons of large private means, but the schemes have 
frequently been made practically non-effective. by the counter moves 
of the proprietors. This was clearly shown with regard to the altera- 
tions made about twelve months ago in the voting rights of holders of 
Stock Exchange shares. Nor can the Committee for General Purposes 
be congratulated upon the results which have attended their efforts to 
create a value for the nomination of membership to the London Stock 
Exchange. When their scheme was first put into operation some 
eighteen months ago a nomination was worth from £600 to £700, it 
can now be purchased for about one-twentieth of that sum. The fact 
of the matter is there are too many members of the Stock Exchange, 
and until the dual control is abolished it seems hopeless to look 
for any material improvement in the position. The public are closely 
concerned in this question, as the efficiency of the Stock Exchange 
is a matter of great importance. This overloading of the membership 
has had a markedly unfavourable influence upon the general tone of 
Stock Exchange business. The competition for business has been | 
abnormally keen, and, no doubt, this circumstance constitutes a formid- 
able ‘obstacle to the enforcement of a minimum scale of commissions. 
The absence of a sufficient amount of work to keep all these men going 
has in many instances resulted in the creation of huge accounts by men 
who are too weak financially to run them, and the recurring checks | 
which have. been given to the markets durmg the past two-or three 
years at moments when they appeared to be shaping for substantial 
improvement may be ina large measure attributed to this cause. 

It is interesting to note the growth of the profits of the proprietors 
of the Stock Exchange, and the following table contains a statement of 
the figures for the year ending 31st March, 1878 (which were submitted 
to the Royal Commission on the Stock Exchange), and those for the 
year ended 31st March last. The details of working for the year to 
the 31st March, 1905, have also been included. - Attention may be 
directed to the enormous increase which took place in the receipts from 
entrance fees in a year which witnessed the institution of certain rules 
which were designed to restrict the membership of the London Stock 
Exchange. The principal changes which these alterations appear to 
have effected are: (a) a very considerable enhancement in the value 
of Stock Exchange shares; and (4) the creation of a paltry valuation 
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of about £30 for the nomination to membership. It is true, also, that 
the number of proprietors has been increased somewhat, but under the 
new rules it will take probably seventy years before every member 
becomes the holder of a share or shares in the Stock Exchange. 


Year ending March 318t, | 





1906. 1905 1878. 
Net Receipts ........se0 £195,575 £424,988 £49,279 
Annual Subscriptions ... £228,125 £238,136 £40,577 
Entrance Fees ............ £55,429 $273,787 £8,106 
Dividend. ssiideseiadseccnds £240,000 £200,000 £432,000 
a e Apad share) 

Carried forward ......... £242,482 £286,908 £2,279 
Number of Members ... 5,418 5,452 2,009 
Number of Clerks ...... " 2,400 2,492 1,312 
Number of Propnetors ... 1,489 502 
Nominal Amount of paid- 

up Share Capital ... £240,000 $240,000 £216,000 
Amount of Debenture 

Stock issued ......... £ 500,000 £ 500,000 —— 
Approximate Market 

Value of paid-up 

Share and Loan 

Capital serimi £5,500,000 5,300,000 £040,000 


The dividend of £12 per share (100 per cent), amounting to 
£240,000, may be regarded! as the rent paid by the members of the 
Stock Exchange for the premises which they tenant. While it may 
be urged that the rental is a very handsome one indeed, it would be 
dificult to speak in terms of approbation of the accommodation 
afforded to members of the House. The premises occupied by the 
London Stock Exchange are altogether unworthy of the greatest 
financial institution of the world, and they compare very unfavour- 
ably not only with the New York Stock Exchange and the Paris, 
Frankfort and other Continental Bourses, but with the provincial 
Exchanges also. The Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester Stock 
Exchanges have all reconstructed or re-built their Exchanges dunng 
recent years, and the accommodation they afford their members is 
far in advance of anything which the members of the London Stock 
Exchange can ever hope to attain under the present system. 

The method by which the leading Provincial Exchanges have 
overcome the question of dual control is also instructive, and it 1s 
worth while reciting shortly the systems in vogue in the Glasgow and 
Liverpool Stock Exchanges. In the case of the Glasgow Stock 
Exchange the capital of the association has been derived mainly 
from the entrance fees paid by members and is now invested in 
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the Exchange buildings and site. The Free Fund consists of the 
excess of assets over liabilities; and the value of a share in the Free 
Fund is arrived at by dividing the amount of the Fund at the 30th 
June by the number of members on the roll at that date. The 
entrance fees are as follows, viz :— 


Sons of members pay a sum equivalent to one share in the Free 
Fund. 


Clerks who have served a member or members for five years and 
* upwards pay a share of the Free Fund plus £250. 


" All others pay a share of the Free Fund plus £500. 


A sum equal to three-fourths of a share is paid to the representa- 
_ tives of deceased members. 

In addition to the foregoing entrance fees members have of course 
to provide security, and this, be ıt noted, on a much higher scale than 
_ that required from candidates for membership of the London Stock 


In the case of the Liverpool Stock Exchange the land and 
buildings are owned by a limited liability company, the share capital 
of which can only be held by members of the Stock Exchange. 
Every member is required to hold at least six shares in this company. 
The articles of association moreover ‘provide that the directors must . 
- consist of the members of the committee for the. time being of the 
Liverpool Stock Exchange. A fixed rental is paid by the Stock 
Exchange to the Liverpool Stock Exchange Buildings Company, 
Limited, for the accommodation afforded and a long lease has been 
granted with an option to renew. Provision has also been made m 
the lease for any extension of premises which may be: required 
consequent upon the growth of the Stock Exchange. The Manchester 
Stock Exchange has also modelled its arrangements substantially on 
the lines adopted by the Liverpool Exchange. l 

The arrangements in force in Glasgow and Liverpool may be said to 
work very satisfactorily, and will doubtless do so in the case of the 
Manchester. Exchange also, and it is something of a reflection upon the 
business acumen of the London Stock Exchange that it should permit 
its affairs to remain in their present chaotic state. Upon the face 
of it arrangements similar to those which have been entered upon 
in the case of the Liverpool Stock Exchange would appear to be not 
. altogether unsuited to the requirements of the London Stock Exchange, 
and it is a little difficult to see any insuperable obstacle to the fixing by 
arbitration of, say, a reasonable annual sum which should be paid 
by the London Stock Exchange to the proprietors of the Stock 
Exchange shares by way of rental. Provision would of course have 
to be made for extensions and improvements, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that it would wm the long run pay the Stock Exchange very 
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well to undertake an extensive re-building scheme forthwith Such 
an arrangement as is suggested above would certainly enable the Stock 
Exchange to develop along sounder and more business-like lines than 
it has done hitherto. $ 

The Committee for General Purposes have recently announced that, 
in response to a memorial from the members, they have instituted an 
enquiry into three questions, which they have summarised as follows : 
(a) The prohibition of double commissions; (4) the fixing of a 
minimum rate of commission; and (c) the business relations between 
members and non-members. 

The, question as to the prohibition of double commissions is one 
of great importance to the investing public The Stock Exchange 
tradition that Brokers must not transact business with each other, but 
must execute all their orders through the Jobbers, dies hard. The 
official list of Brokers who are members of the London Stock Exchange 
contains about 2,400 names. From this it may be assumed that there 
are at the present time about 3,000 Jobbers and 2,400 Brokers; and 
while it may be admitted that there is good ground for the existence 
of a very considerable number of members of the Stock Exchange 
who may be looked to to make a price, the present division of the 
personnel of the Stock Exchange hardly appears to be a wholesome 
one—at least, so far as the investing public is concerned. The 
position of the Jobber has altered greatly of recent years. The 
growth of British investments abroad, the multiplication of investments 
in the commercial industrial section, the opening of London agencies 
by the American and Continental finance houses, and, most important 
of all, the huge development of Stock Exchange loan business with 
the great Joint Stock Banks, have all tended to weaken the position of 
the Jobber. ‘ 

Under the rules of the Stock Exchange members or their authorised 
clerks may not act in the double capacity of Brokers and Dealers ; 
partnerships between Brokers and Dealers are also prohibited. It 
may also be pointed out that under a rule instituted about two 
years ago a member issuing a contract for the purchase or sale of 
securities effected with a non-member is required explicitly to notify 
this fact on the face of the contract note which must also explicitly 
state when a brokerage is receivable from both buyer and seller. This 
rule was designed to check the growth of the business done without 
the walls of the Stock Exchange between the Brokers and large 
outside houses. By this course the Jobbers are deprived of their toll 
upon the business, and the Brokers receive from both buyer and 
seller a commission. It may safely be affirmed that in the majority of 
cases the Broker would inevitably only go to such an outside house 
provided that by so doing nis clients’ interests were benefited And 
while it may be urged that there might, under certain circumstances, 
be an inducement to the Broker to go to such houses for the sake of 
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the double commission, to the prejudice of the clients’ interests, it may 
also be pointed out, on the other hand, that a Broker who would be 
capable of being mfluenced in this way is quite as likely to give all 
his business to a particular Jobber for the sake of a valuable considera- 
tion. It is quite conceivable that among a few of the less scrupulous 
Brokers and Jobbers such arrangements are in force at the present 
time. 

In some quarters it has been anticipated that the Prevention of 
. Corruption Act will have a very important bearing upon the question 

of double commission and also upon the widespread practice of 
dividing commissions. The Act came into force on the 1st January, 
, and it will be interesting to state its main provisions. They are:— ` 


(1) If any agent corruptly accepts or attempts to obtain for 
himself or for any other person any gift or consideration as an 
inducement or reward for doing or forbearing to do any act in 
relation to his principal’s affairs and business he shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and shall be liable on conviction on indictment 
to imprisonment’ with or without hard labour, or to a fine not 
exceeding £500, or to both such imprisonment and such fine, or on 
summary conviction to imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a term not exceeding four months, or to a fine not exceeding 
4,50, or to both such imprisonment and such fine. 


(2) The same penalties are enforceable in the case of any person 
who agrees to give or offers any gift or consideration with a 
corrupt intention. 


(3) Identical penalties are also incurred by any person who 
knowingly gives to any agent, or any agent who knowingly uses 
with intent to deceive his principal, any receipt account, or other 
document in respect of which the principal is interested, and which 
contains any statement which is false or erroneous or defective, 
and which is intended to mislead the principal 

The Act will undoubtedly materially affect agents receiving 
commission upon business introduced to members of the Stock 
Exchanges; but it need not be expected to interfere with the estab- 
lished practice and usages of the Stock Exchanges with regard to the 
division of commission, etc. The division of commissions with 
agents, in return for services rendered, has been sanctioned by usagé 
for very many years, and Brokers who so divide commissions have 
every wish and belief that the principal has full knowledge of such 
sharing of brokerage. If the Act contains a lesson for the Stock 
Exchanges it is that it 1s expedient for oe fully to disclose all details 
on their contract notes. 

On the whole, it would appear to be the duty of the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange to look at the question of the prohibition of 
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double commission from the point of view of the interests of the 
investing public rather than of those of the two different sections of 
the Stock Exchange. Moreover, whatever legislation the Committee 
might be induced to enact in favour of the perpetuation of the old 
relations subsisting between the Jobbers and Brokers can hardly fai 
to prove ineffective. The tendency of the times is unquestionably 
in the direction of the abolition of the distinction between Jobbers 
and Brokers, and on the whole the Committee would seem to be well 
advised to leave the question as it stands—at least, until the full effect 
of the Prevention of Corruption Act has been realised. 

` The second point as to the fixing of a minimum rate of commission 
is a comparatively new question. It isa characteristic anomaly of the 
Book of Rules and Regulations of the Londos Stock Exchange that 
it does not contain an authorised scale of commissions. It may, of 
course, be admitted that the conditions of Stock Exchange business 
are so varied, and the nature of the transactions so complex that it 
would be difficult to draw up a scale of commissions which would be 
generally applicable. But here again the Provincial Exchanges have 
rushed in where London fears to tread. The Glasgow Stock Exchange 
has long had a minimum scale of commissions, and the Manchester, 
Dublin and Belfast Exchanges have all recently adopted a minimum 
scale. The Liverpool Stock Exchange has an authorised scale, but if 
the London Exchange drew up a minimum scale, to which its 
members were compelled to adhere, Liverpool and the other Provincial 
Exchanges having authorised scales would no doubt fall into line 
at once. 

The third point which the Committee for General Purposes have 
under consideration—namely, that of the business relations between 
members and non-members, is a very important one. During the last 
ten years the character of Stock Exchange business has undergone 
a great change. The official list has been greatly enlarged, but at the 
present time it only quotes about 1,700 out of the total of 40,000 
limited Liability companies. Then, again, the business of outside 
Brokers has developed enormously, and one important reason for this 
development has been the fact that the small investor has not been 
catered for by the Stock Exchange apart from the undesirable facilities 
furnished with regard to South African shares. The growth of the 
large American and South African finance houses, and also the opening 
in London of Branches of the large Continental finance houses which 
all transact Stock Exchange business, have been of comparatively 
recent origin. All these matters will have to be taken into account 
in the deliberations upon this point, and it is evident that it will be an 
extremely delicate matter to handle. But there is one action which 
the London Stock Exchange may rely would be received with universal 
approval, and that would be an enactment that members of the Stock 
Exchange shall not transact business for outside Stockbrokers—z.e., 
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other than members of recognised Provincial Stock Exchanges. 
-° Possibly exception might be made in the case of those outside Stock- 
brokers who do not advertise. Such a regulation would impose an 
important check upon the operations of the bucket shops and would 
be of great benefit to the public. TA 
There is another point upon which the public have some right to 
expect that the Committee of the London Stock Exchange, will take _ 
early action for their protection, and that is with regard to the 
introduction upon the Stock Exchange of the shares of companies 
which have not issued a prospectus. Quite a host of Russian and 
other mining ventures in connection with which no prospectus has 
been issued have recently been brought into the market and dealt in 
at large premiums, and the public cannot consequently obtain any 
authentic information as to these properties. It may of course be 
urged that even if a prospectus were to be issued in each case the 
public would be little the wiser ; but, on the other hand, the promoters 
would be brought more within the reach of the penal clauses of the 
Companies Acts than they are at present, and, certainly’ the area of 
misrepresentation would be circumscribed. It may also be affirmed 
that the public who deal in shares of this class know that they run a 
considerable risk. This is perfectly true, but it would be far better for all 
- persons concerned if transactions in such securities were to be rendered 
impracticable. The Committee of the London Stock Exchange have 
complete jurisdiction in this matter, as they have the absolute power 
to refuse to grant a Special Settlement wherever they think ft; and 
if they were to include in their regulations relating to applicatiðns for 
Special Settlements a provision to the effect that they would not— 
except under exceptional circumstances—grant a Special Settlement 
for shares in companies in respect of which a prospectus had not been 
' issued tothe public, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Companies Acts, a severe blow would be struck at such transactions, . 
and the Stock Exchange itself, as well as the public, would benefit. 
A great institution, such as the Stock Exchange, should not permit its 
organisation to Be used for the purpose of facilitating business of this 


character. ¢ 

_ “The Provincial Exchanges which have in the past shown themselves 
very much more alive to the consideration of the interests of the public 
than has the London Stock Exchange—as witness their action in 
securing the passing of the Forged Transfers Acts—cannot act alone 
in this matter as the influence of the central institution is very great, 
but they would undoubtedly support any movement which would have 
the effect of further safeguarding the interests of their clients, the 
public. 


EDGAR CRAMMOND. 


= 


THE USE OF NAMES IN THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. MARK. 


T is common knowledge that the Gospel according to St. Mark 

contains simpler theological concepts than those of any other 
Gospel. And this is partjcularly remarkable in the use of names ahd 
titles. A discussion therefore of some of these titles, in the light of 
a concept of developing thought, may not be out of place ; although 
all the facts to which reference must be made are common property 
and. some of the conclusions, have no doubt been suggested long 
ago by scholars, It may be necessary to premise that for the 
presen: purpose the priority of St. Mark’s Gospel is assumed, as a 
working hypothesis ; and it is also supposed that there is a more 
elaborated theology (if not a later date) indicated in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel as compared with that according to St. Luke. 

The Names applied to Christ himself are significant and interesting. 
Of course, as in the other Gospels, the name in the narrative portions 
of this Gospel is always “Jesus.” It occurs in St. Mark’s Gospel 
seventy-nine times (and in 11, 16"). The only point worthy of note 
is that although there are no such theoldgical ideas implied in its use 
as are present, for instance, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, still there 
may be a few indications of the play upon meaning. For it has been 
thought that the taunts of the passing crowd, “Save thyself .. he 

““gaved others . . ” (oScor ceavrdy . . ddrAovs icwoe, avròv ob Sévara cacat 
15"), and the cry of welcome, “ Hosanna” (Scarrd = oScov 2h. lxx ), 
both refer to the name Jesus (Inoots). And this philological re- 
semblance may indeed be the basis of the note on the theological 
implications of the‘name in St. Matthew (17! "Incotr, abros yap cdett). 
Even in St. Luke there is no such implication, although all but the 
explanation occurs in identically the same words as in St. Matthew, 
(réE(p) vidy, xal rodéoas rò Broa abros Incotr. 1 ™). But it is more than 
likely that the play upon words of the mocking crowd is based, if 
VOL, XCI. ) 28 
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indeed it is a play upon words, upon the terms sọ frequent in Christ's 
mouth “he shall save his life . . thy faith hath saved thee.” The 
word “save” (opter) occurs about ten times in St, Mark’s Gospel, in 
Christ’s speeches. 

The name “ Nazarene” seems to indicate the same non-theological 
use. For in St. Mark it is always written (Natapyrés) “ Nazarene,” 
as if it were a name indicating merely the native city, or the race. 
St. Luke’s Gospel again hangs between the non-theological and 
theological thought. For the name is written Nafapyrds in 4™ 
(parallel in Mk. 1 ™) and in 24 1 (no parallel) ; but in 18 ” (where 
Mk. 10 “| has Nafapyrés) the name is written Nafepatos. This latter 
is the form used invariably in the Acts, and in the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. John. If this form can be considered closer to 
the prophetical “ Nostri” or “ Netser,” then St. Matthew's Na{wpatos 
xdhocrat may most probably mean we w» that is, “Netser (Le, 
Branch) is his name” (Mt 2®). Thusa merely local name may be 
made to express a quasi-theological concept. But if the distinction 
in spelling be not a sign of more “ developed ” theology, but only a 
correction to a more “classical” Greek form, still the fact of the 
explanation of the name by St. Matthew shows a clear change from 
the less “ conscious ” use of it by St. Mark. 

Apart from the spelling, it is interesting to note that in St, Mark 
the mame occurs four times only, and then only in quoting words 
spoken (1 *) by demons, or (10 “) the crowd, or (14 ") a servant, or 
(16 *) an angel. 

The distinctively Messianic title “Holy one of God" (cf. Jo. 6 *) 
occurs only in one place (1 ™) in St. Mark. It is then used by 
demons and immediately Christ forbids its use. ' 

The cas is {he same with the title Xperdés itself. It is avoided as 
far as possible : at first forbidden entirely (1 “,a doubtful reading) ; it - 
ig eventually permitted to the Apostles on the understanding ‘that 
they are not to divulge it (8” cf. parallel in Mk. 16”); it is at this 
stage used in private discourses to the Apostles (9 “1, 13 *4),* or used 
without definite personal reference (12 *, what.say ye of Christ P): it 
is finally accepted as a personal title and is thereupon made a ground 
for the charge of blasphemy (14°), and afterwards a taunt of the 
crowd (15 ™). 

«Gon of David” is a title apparently confined to Judæa. It is | 
used by the Judean crowd (a doubtful passage), by the Judzan 
Bartimæus (10*“) and in the “difficulty” proposed to Judzan 
priests (12 ™). 

The. most interesting of the titles in St. Mark’s Gospel is that 
of “Son of God” (vòs (Toš) eov). The full phrase is found only in 
two passages (34, 57), and that in the words, of demons, In both 

+ Ing & the use of Xpordés without the article is “ Pauline” and doubtful. 
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passages it implies no deeper meaning than “Messiah,” and in the 
first its use is directly forbidden by Christ. The same phrase is 
directly involved in the question of Caiaphas (ô wes rod ebAoynros ; 
14 *), and here it is obviously equivalent to Xptorés. The word “son” 
alone, implying “of God,” occurs in two places (14, 9’), the words 
of the voices from heaven, and in both cases it is a direct quotation 
from the old Testament (perhaps Ps.2"). In Christ’s own words 
wes occurs in one place (12°), where he is using a metaphorical 
conception, contrasting himself with the “servants” of the master 
of the vineyard, as bearing the special relation of “son” to God. It 
occurs elsewhere only in the difficult phrase (13) where it is in 
antithesis to “the Father”: “no one knoweth, neither the angels nor 
' the son, but the Father.” It seems at least possible that the obdSeis 
is intended by the writer to cover both the angels and the son 
(obdals—tie, obdé ol Ayyeho . . ob 82 d viés), and in that case “the son” 
may refer to the whole of humanity. There is certainly no definite 
identification of the speaker with “the son.” 

In a Gospel always connected by tradition with St. Peter it is 
interesting to trace the details as to the use of his own name. The 
name Peter (épos) occurs eighteen times in the narrative, and once 
(167) in the words of the angel at the tomb. It is never used by 
Christ himself, except that it is noted that he bestowed it upon 
Simon. (This name occurs only six times in the Gospel of St. Mark.) 
Now as to the idea involved in the name “Peter,” it seems obvious 
that some metaphor is intended, and that the metaphor is based 
upon the qualities of “stone” or “rock.” But it has been too hastily 
‘assumed that the idea involved in the name as used in all the Gospels 
is necessarily the same. 

It seems at least possible that in St. Mark’s Gospel the concept 
refers not to office but to characteristic. For the presumption would 
be against any such definitely ecclesiastical conceptions as that of 
foundation-rock occurring in so early a Gospel. And from the 
examples in regard to the names for Christ, it seems to follow that 
names used in St Mark’s Gospel without any definite implication 
may be made to imply prophetical thoughts in later Gospels (e.g. 
“ Jesus”), or terms quite untheological may be made part of a very 
definite theology in later writers (eg. “Son of God”). Now the 
same process can be observed in regard to the name “Peter.” It 
seems that the name was intended originally to indicate the “rocky,” 
“stony” nature of Simon Barjona 

The word used originally was no doubt “ Kephas” (Kn¢as). But 
if so, there is at once a presumption that an added Aramaic name, 
bestowed by a Rabbi on his disciple, would indicate a personal 
characteristic of that disciple. Examples of this sort are frequent 
(v. Schéttgen in Mk. 31), But again, whatever the implications 
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of ‘the original Aramaic, the earliest Christianity thought Hépos a 
sufficiently exact equivalent (cf. Jo.1“). And this translation, if it 
is translation, is itself a witness to the earliest conception of the 
meaning of the metaphor. For it is merely prejudging a conclusion 
to say that the masculine form was chosen in preference to sérpa 
because it was to be applied to a man. Obviously, if the anasculine 
word had not expressed the idea, a form from répa could easily 
have been coined, But no such form was required, for mérpos expressed 
the idea. l ~ 

Now it has puzzled more commentators than one to explain why, 
if mérpòs indicates “ stability » and the qualities of a “foundation rock,” 
ail non-biblical evidence seems to point to the fact that the word 
means a stone, small or large, and not a rock. From this alone it 
might have seemed clear that the idea in the metaphor is not that 
of “ stability ” but of “bardness.” Examples are numerous to prove 
this conception of “ hardness of heart” underlying the use of rérpos. 

For instance we read: os wérpos . . drove vovPeroupérn per (Eur. 
Medea, 28), that is “she is deaf as a stone to the advice of her 
“friends”: as Peter was to the warnings of his Master. The same 
idea of the stubborn hardness of heart is expressed by the metaphor- 
ical use of wérpa (eg. rérpar . / derais &s larov. Eur. Androm. 537); 
_ or again in the well-known passage ral yàp dy ritpoy pis oú y dpydraas 
(Soph. O. T. 334). Of course we do not suppose that Classical Greek . 
is precisely the same as New Testament Greek in the implications 
of its words. But it is sometimes too hastily assumed that a New 
Testament word must necessarily have a “ theological” bearing. 

Now turning once more to the Gospel according to St. Mark with 
this: new concept we may find some positive evidence. Indeed, the 
most striking indication of the concept in the author's mind is 
in his account of the bestowal of the name. The words run thus— 
ral éréOneey voua rp Ripwr [érpor, kal Tax. . cal ledyny.. ral dréfycar abrots 
Svopa Boampyés. (Mk. 3.) “To Simon he applied the name Peter, . . 
“and James. . and John: and to them he applied the name Boanerges.” 
The difficulties as to the exact origin of the word “ Boanerges” do 
not concern us here; for it is more than sufficient for our purpose to 
observe that the author himself adds the meaning—& éorir vio Pporris 
“sons of thunder.” Now this name seems clearly to be based 
upon character and not upon office. Certainly wel Bporfs means 
“thunderous,” and how that can refer to an official position it has 
taxed the ingenuity of commentators to explain, It seems a little 
forced to say that one was thunderous because he was martyred for 
thunderous denunciations (so in Swete, ## Joco), and the other because 
he had a thunderous dogmatic position. The original fact remains 
that, however one may “develop” the concept in the word, the basis 
for the metaphor. is more naturally to be found in a concept of the 
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“ impetuosity of their natural character.” Instead therefore of saying 
that as “Peter” refers to office and not to character, therefore 
“Sons of thunder” must refer to office, an exactly opposite idea 
gives a better meaning. For it seems that, as “thunderous” naturally 
and primarily refers to characteristic, so “ rocky ” is also conceived as 
expressing a characteristic and not, primarily at any rate, an office. 
It may be noted in passing that this part of the argument is not 
affected by the particular characteristic conceived to be prominent 
in the word rérpos, Whether “stability” or “hardness” bę the 
prominent quality, it is conceived as applied to the character of 
Simon, Indeed when we observe that in this Gospel Judas is plainly 
spoken of as ô ds (= ô pares cf. Wright. Syn.), we may see another 
reason for supposing that no idea of pre-eminence is connected with 
Simon Peter’s position among the Apostles, Simon may have 
“become first” in the. new kingdom, but his title did not convey 
any such position to his fellows, for as all men know the Apostles 
disputed “ who should be first among them.” 

If therefore we take it that the name expresses a characteristic, we 
shall find some confirmation of the idea that that characteristic was 
stubbornness or “hardness of heart.”* There are indeed in the later 
Gospels indications of this idea underlying any concept of stability in 
this Iérpes. But confining ourselves to the Gospel according to St. 
Mark, we may consider the parallel metaphor in the word werpdédys (4°). 
Surely it is remarkable that “the word ‘falling upon rocky ground ” 
should so correspond to the history of Simon Peter in this Gospel ; 
and the word among the thorns corresponds to the history of Judas. 
For in the explanation of the metaphor, given by Christ Himself, we 
read that the word on rocky soil grows up indeed quickly, “but in 
“time of temptation they are scandalised ” (yevopérns OAlpews $ Sumypoi 
dca rò» Adyow ebOvs oxavdadilovrar 41). This very word “scandal” it is 
that excites Simon Peters vehement assertion “though all be 
“scandalised, yet not I”: and we know of his fate in the time of 
“persecution” by a maid-servant. “The word” in Judas, we may 
note, is choked with the riches and cares of this life. 

The word “scandal” may serve to carry the conception one step 
further, in so far as Peter himself may be a stone of stumbling : for in 
one passage Simon is called not Peter but Satan (8%, and in the 
parallel of St. Mt. + ordvdadov d) because he has “not God’s 
“thoughts,” 

Again there is the word répwors, which perhaps, without too great a 
straining of the metaphor, may be rendered “ petrifaction.” Twice is 
the metaphor based upon this word applied by Christ to His 

+ r A 
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to the Jews, was the organ of swfe/lect. Thus the implied metaphor in any 
ghtly different in the Classical Greek. 
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Apostles (6", 8 1) and it quite clearly indicates a “ hardness of heart” 
which is shown in a slowness to believe. 

A stage towards the latest theological meaning of mépos, as 
“foundation-stone,” may be marked by the use in the Epistle to the . 
Galatians. There we find Kephas is a “pillar” (orħos Gal. 2"). ` 
However this may be, the fullest idea of office and not characteristic 
is exemplified in St. Matthew’s Gospel And it seems almost a . 
confession of the change of meaning that the author knew he was 
making, when rérpos is explained by an added rérpa, for he perhaps 
saw that wérpo: did not as definitely contain the idea of stability 
_ (faundation-rock) as did mépa (ov d Lérpos, rat éxt ravry TH wérpg. - 
Mt 161"), A répa will form a more secure foundation for the é&rAnola 
than a xérpos, Parallel to this concept of Hérpos, and not to that of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, are such metaphors as are quoted from the 
Targums, where God founds the world upon q Rock, and Abraham is 
the foundation-rock of Israel. And that the writer of St. Matthew's 
Gospel was impressed by the Targums may be indicated by the fact 
that the prophecy he refers to for the word “Netzer” or branch is 
found so worded only in Isaiah, but the word becomes popular in the 
' Targums where % is used for the rev of Jeremiah and Zechariah. 

The change may not be altogether uninfluenced by the Mithraism 
that influenced so many details of early Christianity. The “Deus 
“ex petra” is certainly not very far away from the thoughts of the 
writer of 1 Peter 2‘, and from “the spiritual rock that followed 
“them, and the rock was Christ” (1 Cor. 10‘ wérpa qr ò xpords), 

The connections with the legends of Mithra, especially in regard 
to the rock, long puzzled the early Christians (cf. Justin Martyr, dial. 
cum Tryhon c. 70, rà Tov Mifpot. . Aéywou tx werpas yeyiveoða abror) ; » 
although they may, with their apologists, have put them down to the 
“ diabolus divinorum aemulator” (Tert. de jejunio, 16). And that 
the office of St. Peter in later tradition corresponded in some way 
with characteristics of Mithras may be seen from monuments. It is 
well known that Mithras is one of many “ Dii clavigeri,” and many 
monuments show Mithras with a key in each hand. These he shares 
no doubt with Cronos or Aléy, and Janus. They are the keys of 
heaven, as we are told by many writers. The heavens have two 
gates, the gates of the morning and evening, and into this second 
the souls of the dead enter. “ This,” says Macrobius, “is the gate of 
“the Gods, because through this the souls return to the seat of their 
“true immortality among the number of the gods.”* 

The gates of hell have indeed another keeper in the Christian belief, 
- —the old god has become a devil: Alèy rradsoptrat cipxris paydins. t 
Now since the fifth century the Statues of St. Peter in the West are 


* Macrob. L9,§ 9... deorum, quia per illum animee ın propriae immortalitatis 
sedem et in deorum numerum revertuntur, 


t Sybill, Or. 8, 122. 
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marked by the keys,” but in the East it is said that these belong to 
St. Michael. 

Again, there is a further coincidence. The figure of Moses striking 
a rock and the water gushing out is often connected by scholars with 
the parallel figure of Mithras shooting at the rock, from which the 
water gushes out, to be caught by a kneeling disciple. But in the 
Catacombs of St, Calixtus outside Rome the figure of Moses in one 
picture is marked épos. And once again, in the Mithraeum found 
under the church of San Clemente in Rome there was discovered 
a statue said at the time to represent “the good shepherd.” Scholars 
now recognise in it the mutilated statue of Mithras carrying on his 
shoulder the Mithraic cow. But there is a further elaboration. In 
San Clemente one of the statues of the Good Shepherd is marked 
“Petrus.” <A coincidence that may imply more than appears on the 
surface may also be found in the words of St Leo. On Christmas 
day (Dec. 25th, the birthday of Mithras :—cf. Duschene, Origines 
d. Cult. Chr.) there are found people, calling themselves Christians, 
who go to the steps of St. Peter’s itself and there pray to the sun! 

Leo I. Sermo in Nativ. Dom. 27. Migne 54 col. 218... illa 
generatur impietas ut sol . . a quibusdam . . adoretur. quod nonnulli 
christiani adeo se religiose facere putant ut priusquam ad beati Petri 
apostoli basilicam, quae uni Deo vivo et vero est dedicata, perveniant, 
superatis gradibus quibus ad suggestum aulae superioris ascenditur, 
converso corpore ad nascentem se solem reflectant et curvatis 
cervicibus in honorem se splendidi orbis inclinent. 

It is of course only too possible to exaggerate a coincidence, and I 
shall therefore not attempt to draw any conclusions from the evidence 
but this. The “connotation” of the name Peter has obviously 
changed somewhat in the course of early Christianity. And apart 
from any @ priori possibilities, there are traces of the influence of 
external beliefs in the later books of the New Testament. We must 
all by this time be aware of the strange coincidences with Mithraic 
legend in the early chapters of the Gospels of SS. Matthew and Luke.f 
The name Peter therefore, however much it potentially implied in its 
earliest use, actually appears in its present theological meaning only 
at a later date. The reason why the metaphor implied at a later date 
is of the defnite kind we know, may, if other considerations are 
omitted, be found in the influences of external thought, And, 
again, the metaphor implied in “upon this rock” may be 
conceived to be that of stability, perhaps through the idea of 
origination in the legend of the Oesòs ¿x wérpas. The church, in later 
art a mitred figure, stands upon the rock: and Mithras is ordinarily 

* Of course it will be remembered that the ‘‘ keys of the kingdom” and the “gates 


_ of hell” are mentioned immediately after St. Malica account of the bestowal of 
~ the name of “ Peter.” 


+ Cf. the Mithraic monuments of Needs eh omg Sag with Luke 28,,and . 
the early Fathers’ bellefs as to the Magi in St. M 
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represented as a figure from the knees upward, of one piece with a 
basis of uncarved rock. 

Only the barest outline of the thesis has been attempted. And 
indeed the most prominent of the titles—“ The Son of Man,” has not 
been considered. But this title has been so frequently and so 
brilliantly treated that it seemed unnecessary to give it what must 
have been inadequate treatment’ here. Perhaps the idea of a 
gfadually'developed meaning in the words may be found useful for 
explaining the many peculiarities of this title as found in St. Matthew 

' compared with its use in St. Mark 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE DESTINIES OF NATIONS IN THE BALLOT BOX. 


OST of the interest of international politics has for some time 
M past been focussed in the ballot box. And for excellent 
reasons. On the outcome of the general elections in Germany the 
Kaiser's foreign policy, and therefore Great Britain’s naval programme 
and much else were largely dependent, while Russia’s influence in the 
counsels of nations and the speed of her recovery from the malady 
which is now paralysing her will be determined by the composition” 
of the coming Duma) The German struggle was first decided. 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s sudden challenge to ihe Socialists and Catholic 
Centre came as a surprise to almost everybody. And yet 
impulsiveness is known to characterise the monarch more constantly 
even than failure marks his methods. But the public has a short 
memory and sensitive nerves. For “The Empire against the Black and 
“the Red International ” was the warcry chosen by the Kaiser, and it 
brought to the poll one million six hundred thousand voters who 
would otherwise have remained at home as they did at former elections. 
What they actually accomplished when they reached the ballot box 
is but partially visible as yet ; only when the Reichstag has assembled, 
heard the Government’s naval schemes and colonial projects and 
voted, can the results be fully analysed and classified. Meanwhile 
certain inferences from the election returns are becoming almost 
self-evident. 


ROUGE ET NOIR. 
The dissolution of the Reichstag was the handiwork of the Kaiser 


himself, who is now the only autocrat in Christendom His device 
is: Vox regis suprema lex. And if his methods are often clumsy and 
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ineffective, it cannot be denied that his ideas are occasionally genial. 
He could hardly have chosen a more auspicious moment thah the 
present for measuring swords with the social democracy, which a 
series of unchequered successes had rendered haughty, despotic and 
intolerant. Like Jeshurmm it had waxed fat and kicked and done 
little to justify its existence. Neither its promises nor its threats had 
been fulfilled, nor had its forecast of the fate of bourgeois society 
come to pass. Moreover of late serious dissensions had disgusted 
many of its members and well-wishers, and at each new Congress 
the very soiled linen of the Society was washed in public. Manifestly - 
the time for attacking the Socialists had come. 

But there was no visibly cogent reason for challenging the Centre, 
which had perseveringly worked hand in hand „with the Chancellor 
and asked for mere sops in return. In the short space of three years 
new taxes to the amount of two hundred million marks (410,000,000) 
were accorded by the Reichstag, thanks to the Catholic section. 
Indeed, the Centre had always been ready to humour the Kaiser’s 
imperialistic fancies; and however antagonistic to some of his plans 
its oratorical sharpshooters might at first appear, good words, without 
even the hint of a religious concession later on, usually worked 
wonders, removing mountains of obstacles. It was thus that the 
army and marine reforms, the new code of laws, social reforms, 
financial legislation, customs tariffs—everything, in a word—had been 
accorded by the Centre, and so intimate had the relations of this 
powerful party with the Government become, that Prussian Protestants 
grew alarmed. 

And last November the attitude of the Centre was unchanged on 
all vital questions. Absolutely all A scheme for an African railway 
was indeed rejected, but then the Centre considered itself bound to 
do or appear to do something to conciliate its thrifty constituents 
before the elections. And the African railway was a matter of fifth-_ 
rate importance. Again, the Centre was at some pains to have the 
troops in West Africa sent home as soon as possible after the little 
war, whereupon Prince Bülow accused it of leaving brave soldiers to 
their fate in far-off lands. Yet in both these cases it was open to the 
Government to secure the support of the Centre and carry the two 
measures if it had set its heart on them, for the Centre is never 
‘obdurate. But the Government was moved less by dissatisfaction 
than by fresh aspirations. Good German observers affirm that the 
mainspring of action was not so much patriotism as patriotic personal 
ambition. Crypto-absolutism was in reality the question which the 
constituencies were deciding without being aware of it.* The Centre 
gave the Kaiser a majority for his world-policy, but he wanted a 
second majority over and above. The Social Democrats were the 
obstacle, hitherto insuperable, in the way, and that obstacle—in the 


* Cf, Zukunjt, 26th January, 1907. 
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form of thirty-six Socialist deputies—has been swept away. Now the 
ground js clear. 

How the ground was cleared is now being gradually revealed, and 
the important part which the well-known Navy League took in the 
electionéering campaign generally and in the onslaught on the Centre 
in particular is producing surprise among Germans and consternation 
among those foreign peoples whose international status would be the 
first to suffer from a “forward and spirited policy ” on the part of the 
Kaiser. 

The Navy League, which followed the lead of General Keim, is now 
known to have been in constant secret communication with the 
Chancellor, who is referred. to in the interesting correspondence 
recently published* as “Wilhelmstrasse.” It was upon funds from 
Wilthelm$trasse that the Navy League counted for the dissemination 
of their leaflets. How much the agitation cost the Government has 
not yet been revealed, but a sickly light has been thrown 
upon the tactics of the Governments instruments and allies 
who at the second ballot energetically supported the Social 
Democrats against the Centre! The end hallows the means. And 
then General Keim wrote: “It is to be hoped that the Government 
“will now have the courage to bring in a sensible Navy Bill” In 
another letter addressed to Judge Knaudt he penned the words: 
“Colonial policy without naval policy is nonsense.” And every man 
of common sense will concur with General Keim and will further 
admit that one result of the German general elections will probably 
be to raise the taxes in Great Britain in order to preserve the present 
numerical ratio between the two navies. 


THE “POTSDAMNISATION” OF GERMANY. 


It has been alleged that the victory of the Kaiser over the Socialists 
loses half of its value because of the return of the Catholics in full 
force or more than full force. But this appreciation is, as I have 
endeavoured to show, erroneous. The Catholic Centre is not a purely 
political party. It has its roots deep down in religion But it is 
essentially Imperialistic, and as its allies, the Poles and the Alsatians, 
are now increased by ten, the result ought to be satisfactory to the 
Government. How easily the Chancellor can change his warcry 
against the Centre into an invitation à /a valse was shown by the 
casuistry of his organ, the North German Gazette, shortly before the 
second ballots. As a campaign à outrance against the Centre, it 
explained, would give the Socialists a dozen contested constituencies, 
it would be better to divide these seats between the Centre and the 
National Liberals., “Nor can it be maintained that that expedient is 


* Times, gth February, 1907. 
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“tantamount to giving a vote for the Centre; it is only voting against 
“the Social Democrats.” Casuistry works more miracles than magic, and 
a very little hair-splitting will suffice to make the Government and the 
Centre allies whenever the success of the Kaiser’s policy calls for their 
collaboration. The spice of the matter is that the Government which 
was employing this argument to prove that it was against the 
Socialists was in various places working for the Socialists! 

For these reasons I consider the success, of the Centre less a 
reverse than a triumph for the Impermialistic Party and “Crypto- | 
“absolutism.” And this aspect of the matter has apparently escaped 
the attention of many writers who have set themselves to interpret 
the significance of the elections. At.present the Kaiser has two 
strings to his bow, and the air he intends to play is “Rule Germania.” 
It would- of course even now be rash to attempt to distribute the 
various fractions of the Reichstag, into groups and to define their 
attitude towards the Kaiser’s world policy. Itis perhaps safe to say 
that“in no case will the groups be permanent or their support quite 
uniform. » But the new Reichstag, which will perhaps demand a liberal 
programme at home, may be effectually attracted and inspirited by a 
forward policy abroad. But if the Liberalism of the coahtion be 
distasteful to the Kaiser, he will always have the conservatism of the 
Centre to fall back upon. The outcry for a Constitutional Government 
in’ lieu of a personal régimes may be loud, but so too will be the 
applause given to any and every success which Wilhelm IL may score 
over other nations in his endeavours to secure for Germany “her 
“proper place in the sunshine” of the tropics) The monarch will 
always have his choice between concessions to Liberalism and conces- 
sions to clericalism. And he will also possess the right to base his 
demands for more battleships upon the clearly-expressed will of the 
nation. For that was unquestionably the issue before the country. 
Colonial policy without more battleships is nonsense. As a result of 
the elections the German ship of State is now to embark upon a long 
voyage in search of conquest and treasure, and before the century is 
much older it may be moving ful] speed ahead. Employing a different 
and somewhat mixed image—that of Germania on horseback—the 
. Kaiser himself significantly assured his people: “I am very firmly 
“convinced that if, as in bygone times, all classes high and low as well 
“as all creeds stand united, we shall not merely ride, but shall nde 
“down everything that stands in our way.” This and other ‘speeches 
have been taken to foreshadow a very forward foreign policy in the 
near future. Deutschland über Alles! 

Summing up the significance of the elections so far as one can 
discern it at this distance, it may mean in home affairs the triumph of 
Cryptg-absolutism and the Potsdamnisation of Germany, and in 
foreign affairs it cannot but denote a long ride on a high horse for the, 
purpose of Germanising the universe. - 
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GERMANYS SHORT CUT THROUGH HOLLAND. 


Germany’s future lies on the water*—according to Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
forecast. “The trident was made for Germany’s hand” is another 
form in which the Kaiser announced the good news. One imagines 
the thrill of gladness with which Bavarians and Saxons welcomed the 
tidings. But on what water does Germany’s future lie? Obviously 
not on the Baltic, which washes some goo kilometres of Teutonic 
coast. For that shallow sea is separated from the ocean by narrow 
straits which are not even in Germany’s hands—a very unpleasant 
predicament for a great Sea Power. Therefore the destinies of the 
Teutonic race must be on waters which lave the territory of 
other Powers—and that is a most undesirable outlook for Colonial 
States whose military strength is no longer proportionate to their 
ultramarine possessions. The first place among these belongs 
undoubtedly to Holland. Stat nominis umbra. Germany’s pressing 
need of a convenient outlet to the sea under these conditions found 
partial expression in the construction of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 
which connects the Baltic with the North Sea. But this artificial 
waterway, which is 61 miles long and 29} feet deep, resembles that 
of Suez in being exposed to awkward accidents in war time. It is at 
best but a makeshift. 

According to Admital von Tirpitz, Germany cannot play the rôze 
assigned to her by the Kaiser unless she acquires either a sufficiently 
large battle fleet or else a considerable number of coaling bases at suit- 
able places throughout the world. Now asa battle fleet equal to that of 
Great Britain would involve a greater outlay than perhaps even the new 
Reichstag may be willing to approve, it is clear that the lack of vessels 
must be compensated by coaling stations) Several former attempts 
to obtain them failed, the latest being one of the many schemes that 
cropped up during the Morocco adventure. In Germany its failure is 
attributed to the lackadaisical attitude of the Reichstag and the 
inadequacy of the present German Navy to silence the opposition of 
Great Britain. Of another design on ports in Asia Minor we shall 
hear later on in connection with the Bagdad Railway scheme, which 
will be revived very shortly. But of all waters, it is in the North Sea 
that Germany most of all needs coaling bases. And the only stations 
available there belong to Holland and Belgium. 


EXPROPRIATION NO ROBBERY. 


There are but two ways of getting possession of the property of 
those two little nations, by violence and by peaceful interpenetration. 
Against the former there is a strong prejudice, while the latter is 
regarded as correct and permissible. Russia’s policy in China before 


* Speech delivered by the Kaiser on 19th June, 1901. 
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the seizure of Kiao Chiau by the Kaiser was based upon interpenetra- 
tion, railway concessions, mining concessions, banks, loans and all the 
other various strands that go to the making of a strong bond. And 
the contrivance proved successful as long as it was persisted in. 
Germany has for years been employing the same method in Holland 
and Belgium, and there, too, it bids fair to bring forth the wished-for 
results. Already the owners of Belgium might be described as 
Belgians, Germans and Co., while the sleeping or seemingly-sleepmg 
partners.of the Dutch in Holland are also Germans, mainly Prussians, 
When I was last in Antwerp, I spoke only German in all the places 
of commerce I visited. The wholesale trade of the city isin the 
hands of Kaiser Wilhelm’s subjects. The banks are run with German 
capital, by German clerks, on German lines, in accordance with 
German interests. Ocean transport is done in German bottoms, so 
that the vast seaborne trade which is carried on between Antwerp 
and the world is largely a tributary flowing in to the vast stream of, 
German commerce. Call at the office of almost any of the Colonial 
companies whose headquarters are at Antwerp, and you feel that you 
are in a corner of Germany. Of the nine Antwerp banks, the 
management is in the hands of Teutons, many of whom are not even 
naturalised. 

Mobilise that army of -peaceful but devoted Germans in Antwerp, 
set them to accomplish all that united, strenuous and well-directed 
efforts can achieve, and what rd/e will be left to the natives? 


‘THE THIN EDGE OF THE GERMAN WEDGE. 


Rotterdam is ak much better off from the Dutch point of view. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to characterise that port as half German. 
Berlin experts in politics regard Rotterdam as the natural outlet of the 
German Hinterland That German interests in Belgium and Holland are 
enormous and cannot be disregarded as a powerful factor in European 
politics is a proposition the truth of which can be verified by every- 
body. Holland and Belgium are being yearly drawn more and more 
into the sphere of German interests and German mfluence. Unless 
this process of attraction and assimilation is suddenly arrested by 
Causes, the very existence of which is problematical, the Germanisation 
of the two kingdoms is but a question of time, and of a relatively brief 
space of time. Europe would not brook this innovation, people say. 
What would Europe, what, could Europe do, if, say, a customs union, 
a Dutch-German Zollverein, were established by treaty? Obviously 
nothing. Every independent State may do what it likes with its 
own. More than once that question of a Customs Union has been 
mooted, and even in Holland voices were heard clamouring for the 
realisation of the scheme. Happily, they were in a small minority. 
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But, like the Bagdad Railway plan, it is certain to be revived at the 
psychological moment. And once the Zollverein is an accomplished 
fact, Holland will have virtually ceased to be an independent Power ; 
her international status may still remain in theory what it was, but 
in reality it will not essentially differ from that of Bavaria or 
Wurtemberg. Thoughtful Dutchmen perceive this nexus between 
cause and effect, and for that reason they are strongly opposed to a 
customs convention of the kind which Germany would welcome. 
But it may yet be concluded, and in this case it will be, as usual, the 
Germans who are besought to admit the Dutch to the partnership. 

‘It would be naive to imagine that anything written ‘or spoken, 
anything the strength of which lies in words alone, will move 
Germany to forego her intention ta carry out that plan. No people 
on the globe, certainly no Continental people in like conditions, would 
hesitate to work on such smooth lines at the end of which are not 
merely ports on the North Sea, but flourishing colonies beyond the 
seas as well. The wealthy, prosperous and extensive dependencies of 
Holland, with their population of nearly forty millions, would in truth 
be a windfall for the Teutonic Fatherland. The short cut to 
Germany’s proper place in the tropical sun therefore is obviously 
through Holland. Weltpolitik, if it is to be indulged in at all, must 
begin without much further delay. And the Kaiser, seeing that the 
hour had struck, dissolved the Reichstag, defeated the Socialists, and 
secured for his policy two majorities, either of which will be adequate 
for his purpose. The overture has been played successfully. Soon 
the curtain will be rung up. It will be a blessing if certain peoples 
who would gladly remain spectators are not obliged to appear on the 
scene and take an active part in the drama. Fortunately for mankind 
il tempo é galantuomo. 


THE RUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 


That the second Duma will be very unlike the first is evident from 
what is already known about the elections Among the leading 
deputies very few names will be the same in both All those who 
signed the Vyborg Manifesto calling on the people to refuse taxes to 
the Treasury and recruits to the Tsar are excluded. Consequently, 
the solemn President, Muromtseff, the eloquent Nabokoff, the stump 
orator Aladin, the excitable Rodicheff, and many others will be tem- 
porarily debarred. Count Heyden, Maxim Kovaleffsky, and the 
Zemstvo leader, Shipoff, have all been defeated at the ballot booths, 
although it is nearly certain that M. Kovaleffsky will be elected by 
another constituency, and possibly Count Heyden as well. But, on 
the whole, the bulk of the legislature will consist of new deputies. 
That perhaps is an advantage rather than a misfortune. For in the 
first Duma there was no strong man, no leader of the masses, no 
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statesman of mark. The “shepherd of men” may emerge from the 
second assembly of Russia’s representatives, May! 

Another point of difference between the two bodies is that the 
second Duma will be representative of all the parties in the country, 
and not merely of the oppositional groups. The Extreme Right as 
well as the Extreme Left will have its spokesmen, the friends of the 
Reaction will be heard in reply to the partisans of the Revolution. 
And this is a very fair and satisfactory arrangement, although it may 
not perhaps make for peace. Both extremes are partisans of violence, 
and both demand a condition of things which, if it were established, 
could not be maintained. ° 

It would be rash to characterise the Duma or to outline its activity 
before the deputies have been elected, taken their places in the 
Tavrida Palace, and voted. And as yet only the electors have 
been chosen. Governmental prophets indeed foretold a few days ago 
the retum of a large party which will work together with the Cabinet, 
a party composed of forty per cent. of all the deputies. I should be 
sorry to venture far enough into the future to contradict them. In 
Russia all things are possible, and the spirit of the Radical deputies. 
is much less bellicose this wiriter than it was last summer. The 
leader of the Kadets, M. Miliukoff, who since the Véborg Manifesto 
have been anathematised by the authorities as revolutionaries, has 
pilgrimaged to the Premier in the hope of arranging a modus vivendi. 
But his prayer was not heard The tone of the Radical Press, too, is 
‘ changed. Reforms are eagerly desired by all classes, and it is easy 
for orators to sacrifice threats, denunciations and highfaluting language 
in the Duma for the sake of useful measures of legislation. Con- 
sequently there is some foundation for hopeful prophets to build upon. 
But when facts are opposed to forecasts the chronicler usually takes 
precedence of the prophet. 

The elections in the first and second degrees are almost over. The 
delegates and the electors have been duly chosen, and before these 
pages have seen the light of day they in turn will have selected the 
deputies, and the Duma will have been completed. From Govern- 
ment sources the world was informed that Monarchists and 
Moderates—the parties of order and legality—had secured a working 
majority. Extremists, too, it was admitted, had been returned here 
and there, but the bulk of the second Duma would be men of political 
sense who would decorously right the nation’s wrongs, move in a 
tempo moderato, and help the Parliamentary institutions to take root 
in the country. That had been the expectation all along. To that 
end the Cabinet had been working ceaselessly day and night for 
seven months, and, considering the Means it disposed of, it seemed 
reasongble to assume that it would be attained. The semi-official 
agency affirms that it has been attained. But a close examination of 
the data already available fails to bear out this deliberate and repeated 
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statement The delegates and electors, whom the semi-official agency 
terms “Monarchists,” are doubtless Monarchists in a stringent sense 
of the word: that is, that they do not demand the establishment of a 
republic. That is all But they or their chosen deputies will certainly call 
for the dismissal of the Cabinet and the introduction of Parliamentary 
Government quite as loudly as the deputies of the first Duma did; and 
until that and other kindred demands are granted they will probably 
throw out every Bill which M. Stolypin and his colleagues may bring 
in. In this way a complexion is put upon the story of the elections 
which differs perceptibly from that which the semi-official agency 
imparted toit ~ l 


THE ORIGINAL SIN OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


To the Government, and it may be to the Crown as well, the 
situation is disquieting. For the cause which they represent or serve 
has made no headway since the first Duma was dissolved. And as 
every oppositional fraction in the country has been moving forward 
during that penod, it follows that both Government and Crown are 
worse off than they were. How much they have lost it is still too 
early to say, bit it is safe to assert that they are at a greater dis- 
advantage than 1s visible at first sight. 

he first Duma was a mere experiment, which might or might not 
have been tried. The Tsar could have summoned it or refrained 
from summoning it without endangering the monarchy. But in either 
case leaps and bounds were to be avoided at every cost. The Crown, 
therefore, should have been advised to introduce liberal reforms 
gradually and without solemnly binding itself to any definite 
programme. Above all things, there need not, there should not, have 
been any Imperial Manifesto. For the royal word, once pledged, 
cannot easily be unsaid. The promulgation of the Imperial 
Manifesto was, if I may be allowed to say so, an inexplicable blunder, 
and if the advice to issue it came from Count Witte, that counsel 
should suffice to deprive him of his claim to the title of statesman. 
The Crown ought to have been left free to test the fitness of the 
nation for self-government, which was presupposed by the Manifesto 
and is now called in question by the friends of the monarchy. ` 
Instead of that an Imperial Manifesto was drawn up and published 
which may bring down countless evils on the devoted heads of the 
Russian people. Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. Who- 
ever is responsible for that advice seriously injured the cause of the 
nation and the interests of the Crown. 

Underlying the Manifesto was the assumption that the Russian 
people would cheerfully go to the ballot boxes and record its vote for 
the Little Tsar, feeling grateful to him for the really grandiose con- 
cessions which he had made to the nation On that postulate the 
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electoral law was grounded. But it proved fantastic. The bulk of 
the Russian people cares nothing for the ballot box or the Duma. ' 
The peasant proprietors, who are the backbone of the people, sent 
only ten per cent. of the voters to the urns. Ten per cent! And 
that widespread listlessness is manifested during the greatest crisis 
in Russian history. The Emperor, who made a much greater sacrifice 
than his grandfather and laid down his autocracy for the good of his 
people, is thus seen to be unable to muster a few hundred deputies 
willing to trust and serve him as other monarchs are trusted and 
served by subjects who have no such cause for gratitude. When 
publishing the fateful Manifesto the Tsar’s advisers were not aware 
that they were placing power in the hands of a small! but energetic 
section of the population who are bitter enemies of the Crown and of 
any monarchial régime it might introduce. They were cutting sticks 
for their own backs, but, purblind, they could not discern the con- 
sequences of their act. All the world can see many of them to-day. 
That was the fundamental error, the original sin of the Tsar’s lberal- 
minded councillors, and from that day onward everything has gone 
agley: nothing is flawless, failure pursues every effort made by the 
Crown and its advisers, and the course of Russia isdownwards. 


STOLYPIN’S INITIAL MISTAKE. 


Russia’s first Duma was an embodiment of this primary blunder. 
It was an object lesson to monarchs and legislatures desirous of 
redressing national grievances; it showed how not to do it Some 
people called the chamber a mere Radical meeting, a revolutionary 
centre: it might be aptly termed either or both, but it had little 
claim to the name of legislature. Was it, as the Tsar flatteringly 
said, a gathering of Russia’s best men? It is to be feared it was, 
at least in this sense, that no better men were or are available under 
the law that regulated the elections. If there be others more loyal, 
more contented, more businesslike, among the 150 million subjects of 
Tsar Nikolai Alexandrovitch, the electoral statutes which opened the 
portals of the Tavrida Palace to last year’s deputies cannot teach 
chem. That was the first lesson taught by the first Duma, a lesson 
which, one might think, was burned into the very souls of Ministers. 

One of these Ministers was P. A. Stolypin, the present Premier, 
and his first step on being appointed to the responsible post of 
Prime Minister was to ignore that lesson. He was besought by 
friends of the Monarchy and of order to repeal the electoral law and 
to frame another, but he refused. His motives one cannot but 
approve, his courage and confidence one must admire, and for his 
lack of the other requisite qualities one must make Nature responsible, 
—one cannot fairly blame him. He acted up to his lights If he 
shrank from boldly altering ‘the electoral Jaw, it was because in the 
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absence of the Duma that expedient seemed to him tantamount to a 
coup @éiat. And he scrupulously eschewed every Napoleonic act. 
Yet, strange to say, he had no qualms of conscience about narrowing 
the scope of that same electoral law by a series of petty expedients 
which, for the most part clever evasions of legality, have been 
described in at least two important cases by senators of the Empire 
as flagrant breaches of the law. But man is not a logic-chopping 
automaton. 

If the Premier had then begun his career by proclaiming a new 
franchise and convoking the Duma in four or five weeks’ time, he 
might have been governing a relatively tranquil Russia, together 
with a reasonable Chamber, ever since. To the friends who exhorted 
him to try this experiment he replied: “No, I shall do nothing 
“illegal. If the second Duma prove refractory, it may perhaps be 
“opportune then to take the step which you recommend now.” 

The Crown was confronted with two alternatives last July. 
Having closed the Tavrida Palace to the people’s representatives, 
it might go on governing in the spirit of the unlucky October 
Manifesto or else return to autocratic principles. A statesman would 
have taken the ship of state through either strait probably without 
damage. Certainly the conditions were more propitious than they 
have ever been before or after. But the Premier chose neither alter- 
native, but assented to both. He steered now for one, now for the 
other, frst due north, then due south, resembling the Irish peasant 
who fed his pigs to satiety one day and made them fast all the next 
day, “so as to have the lean and the fat well mixed.” With his 
left hand he annihilated the work of his right, and yet relied upon 
the indestructibility of both. The psychology underlying these 
governmental acts would appear to be still unclassified by experts, 
but the political results need no special labels) He who reads 


may run. 


THE PREMIER’S ATTEMPTS TO RECONCILE 
CONTRADICTIONS. 


One or two instances of this attempted synthesis of contradictions 
will make the system clear but not its author's mentality. M. Stolypin 
passed a number of excellent measures for the relief of the peasants, 
the sectarians, the working men and other oppressed sections of the 
population. He also promised full freedom of election and 
electioneering. And at the same time he maintained martial law 
in most of the provinces and large cities of Russia. And martial 
law as he understood it is not law at all A Governor has a perfect 
right, for instance, to send any individual out of the province: without 
assigning any reason for his act, or to forbid the publication of a 
newspaper because he thinks that in two months it may become 
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anti-governmental Yet the constituents are free!. Many people 
hold that owing to the frequent murders and robberies martial law 
is a necessity, and I am aot prepared to deny it. But it should at 
least be administered uniformly, whereas under M. Stolypin’s Cabinet 
it was subject to arbitrary manipulation. For example, three brothers 
are arrested in three provinces for the same offence. The Governor 
of the first State, using his discretion, sends his prisoner for trial 
before the ordinary court, and the man’s life 1s therefore saved, 


because the -ordinary tribunal will never condemn him to death. 


The Governors of the second and third provinces order their prisoners 
to be tried by courts martial, which first condemn them to death, and 
then ask the commanding officers of the districts to recommend them 
to mercy. The commanding officer in the second district, wielding 


his right, declines to interfere, whereupon the second brother 1s , 


executed within forty-eight hours. The commanding officer of the 
third district asks that the prisoner’s sentence be commuted, and his 
request is granted unhesitatingly. The result is that two men are 
saved and one is executed, Yet all three are equally guilty or 
equally innocent. That is how M. Stolypin’s military tribunals have 
worked. Would it not have been better, supposing them to be 
necessary for the time, if they had all administered justice without 
this admixture of arbitrary whims? 

Another instance occurred in the financial domain. In order not to 
irritate Radical feeling in the country, already angered by the frequent 
use made of that paragraph of the Fundamental Laws which permits 
the Crown to promulgate temporary statutes, repealable by the Duma, 
the Finance Minister declined to base this year’s estimates upon that 
paragraph, although it was the only one applicable. He and his chief 
respected Radical susceptibilities. The result is that no foreign loam 
can henceforth be raised by the Russian Government without serious 
doubts arising as to its legality and the Minister’s right to contract any 
formal obligation, because the estimates are reasonably believed to 
be illegal. Here are the grounds for this view :— 

A special Budget Law was enacted in October, 1905, when the 
Duma was being created. It provided that the estimates should be laid 
before the Duma only between October Ist and December 31st, and 
foreseeing that the Duma might delay the debates on the subject, it 
gave the Government the right in this case to assume that the last 
year’s estimates were still in force and to provide for current expenses 
out of the sums allotted for that, stipulating, however, that only one- 
twelfth per month of the total expenditure should be laid out. The 
clause runs :— 

“Tn case the Imperial estimates should not have been confirmed at 
“the beginning of the financial period, the last duly confirmed 
“estimates sHall remain in force, with only such modifications as are 
“necessitated by the execution of any law that-may have been enacted 


ah 
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“since their confirmation. Thenceforward, until the new estimates 
“are published, a credit shall be gradually opened by order of.the 
“Ministerial Council and placed at the disposal of the Ministers and 
“principal departments, corresponding to the amounts which they 
“really need, but in no case exceeding in their totality one-twelfth 
“part monthly of the entire amount of expenses of the estimates.” 


RUSSIA DISQUALIFIED TO BORROW MONEY ABROAD. 


Now that emergency has not come to pass) The Duma has neither 
refused nor neglected to discuss the estimates; neither has it drawn 
out the debates beyond the time limited. It could do none of these 
things because the Government dissolved it before the Budget season 
began. What happened was something independent of the Duma, 
which did not exist on the 31st of December. Therefore that special 
law, framed in order to make good an omission on the part of the Duma, 
is not applicable to a set of conditions with which the Duma had 
nothing to do. As the special event did not take place the special 
statute intended to meet it cannot be applied. Consequently the 
general law can alorie be appealed to. And that general law 1S 
precisely paragraph 87, which allows the promulgation of temporary 
laws that must be laid before the Duma and the Council of the Empire 
for confirmation or abolition within two months after these Chambers 
meet. On Liberal principles the Finance Minister shrank from 
grounding his estimates on that general law, and the legality of 
Russia’s credit operations abroad will be reasonably questioned in 
consequence. 

Competent Russian specialists hold that view and have expressed it 
very emphatically. They do not merely doubt the legality of credit 
transactions, they are of opinion that there is no doubt that all such 
would be illegal. Now if the Budget of a State is contentious, if it be 
likely, or even possible, that the Legislative Chamber will, and legally 
can, disavow the transactions of the Finance Minister, foreign 
creditors, who are proverbially nervous, are sure to feel uneasy. In 
this case they will probably feel very nervous, and for intelligible 
‘reasons. The first Duma was dissolved last July, and the second will 
not meet until February. Therefore the special Budget Law invoked 
by M. Kokofftseff is inapplicable, because it presupposes the 
examination of the estimates by the Duma between October and 
January. And that was impossible this year. Consequently it is the 
general law which governs the case. And if the general law had been 
applied to it the estimates would have been published with the 
signature of the Tsar and the reassuring words: “So be it, Nikolai,” a 
formula which every foreign banker and most investors thoroughly 
understand. -His Majesty’s autograph would have turned mistrust into 
confidence. The Budget would then have had the force of Jaw until 
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another Budget had been passed by the two Chambers and ratified 
by the Emperor. And it ison the basis of the Budget that all foreign 
loans are negotiated. 


Pom 


DEFEAT OF STOLYPIN AND BREAK UP OF THE 
SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 


Those are but two instances of the laudable endeavours of the 
Russian Premier to combine fire and water, to run with the hare and 
hurt with the hounds. If the position of his Cabinet is now shaken, 
if, worse still, the cause of the monarchy and of law and order is also 
considerably damaged, only those can affect surprise who: are 
astonished at the operation of the law of cause and effect. It is, 
indeed, tragical: the one Emperor who has made enormous sacrifices 
for the welfare of his people is found to have bestowed his prerogatives 
- on his enemies, and to have been hindered by his frends—and the 
Premier is surely one of the most devoted—from gathering a strong 
party of staunch supporters—a few hundreds ‘from among his 
150,000,000 subjects. Truly it is one of the most pathetic tragedies 
of modern times. . 

There are grounds for believing that the Tsar was ready in the 
autumn of 1905 to grant any measure of reform for which his subjects 
were ripe,and that whatever he actually did or left undone then and since 
then was the upshot of advice which he received from his surroundings. 
And subsequent events have not justified that advice. Who tendered 
it is unknown, and, perhaps, immaterial. It is only during the past 
eight or ten months that one can in certain particular cases trace that 
advice to a responsible Minister. And of all the servants of the 
Crown he whose opinions may be assumed to have weighed most with 
the Sovereign is undoubtedly Piotr Arkadyevıch Stolypın. He, there- 
fore, is mainly answerable for the deplorable position in which Russia 
ig placed to-day. , 

When the Emperor raised the ex-governor of Saratoff to the post of 
Minister, he was doubtless moved by the integrity and general moral 
qualities of this official For M. Stolypin had evinced none other. 
Fie possessed no experience of aught but bureaucratic routine. He 
lacked the breadth of view, the serenity of judgment, which mark the 
statesman. Yet by the force of circumstances he was suddenly pitch- 
forked into a position, the duties of which only a genius could 
discharge tolerably: Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior at 
the same time, he has more work to do in one day than four Ministers 
could perform in seven. The consequence is that it is done badly 
by subordinates or not done at all Asked for his opinion after the 
dissolution of the first Duma, he advised his Monarch to carry out to 
the letter every promise made to the nation, but nothing more. W 
such a thing possible? It was, he believed, and he, the new Premier, 
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would set to work to accomplish it He would create a psychological 
atmosphere in the provinces favourable to the Crown. ‘The peasants 
should be pacified, relieved, conciliated. Workmen would have their 
reasonable demands allowed. Sectarians might do what they hked . 
with their souls) In a word, Constitutional Government should no 
longer be a myth. On the other hand, order should be restored with 
no faltering hand. Courts-martial would sit wherever necessary and 
condemn people arbitrarily to death. Governors would wield auto- 
cratic power. The Press would be “kept ın order,” legally or extra- 
legally. Obnoxious individuals would be arrested, banished, 
impnsoned at the behest of the local authorities In a word, the 
wolves should be fed and the lambs be unmolested. 

In order to work these miracles, the new Premier asked for seven — 
months. During that truce of God there was to be no Duma to thwart 
his plans. He and his assistants would weave the threads of Russia's 
destinies without interference on the part of the enemies of law, and 
at the expiry of that term Russia would enter into the joys of a new 
and constitutional life. It was the waving of a magician’s wand. Men 
of experience pointed out that an interregnum of seven months was 
much too long. The Duma should be convoked within six or seven 
weeks, the elections taking place under a different electoral law. But 
M. Stolypin would not hear of ‘either suggestion He would neither 
say nor do anything calculated to shake public confidence in the word 
of his Imperial Master Quod scripstt scripsit. It was a touching 
spectacle, especially to those who knew how it must end. And now 
it has ended, lamentably. But M. Stolypin is still unmoved, immov- 
able. The prestige of the Crown, however, is lowered; there is no 
Imperial Party in the Duma; no Government Party there, and presum- 
ably no majority willing to work with the Cabinet or to accept the 
régime. Where now are M. Stolypin’s promises? people ask Where 
are last winters snows? And His Majesty only a few weeks ago 
expressed the hope that he might continue to avail himself of M. 
Stolypin’s services after the meeting of the second Duma Suficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. 

If the Crown has reason to be dissatisfied with the turn which things 
have taken, the nation, or the small section of it which is articulate, 
has much stronger grounds for discontent. For order is not restored. 
Law 1s not respected by either side: both extremes of right and left 
tread it under foot most cynically. Property and life are insecure. 
The police are powerless to protect the Tsar or his subjects. 
Prisoners quit their places of confinement with ease. Officials in the 
service of the Emperor reveal State secrets every day and plot against 
the Monarch almost openly. His Majesty cannot show himself to his 
people, many thousands of whom believe that he is imprisoned at 
Tsarskoye Selo. During the seven months most of the gold reserves 
which the last loan brought in have been expended, and an 
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internal loan has been resorted to at an unfavourable moment. The 
Minister of Finances, who is cutting down expenses all round, devoted 
much of his time and labour at that historic crisis in his country’s 
history to obtain a perpetual annuity for himself- from the Tsar, and 
when the Press of the whole country cried “Shame!” he had it 
commuted to an annuity for two years. And this at the moment that 
he is the Finance Minister of the mighty Russian Empire and enjoys 
the fullest confidence of the Emperor! If they do these things in the 
green tree what will they do in the dry? 


WANTED RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


Cari any sane and honest representatives of the people be 
contentedly silent whilst such men as these conduct the affairs of the 
nation? Whether Russia is or is not ripe for Parliamentary govern- 
ment is a moot question, but there is unanimity of opinion that no - - 
administration can be satisfactory which is carried on by officials of 
this stamp. And when the Duma demands the dismissal of the entire 
syndicate, no true friend of Russia will regret their departure. ~ 

But unhappily the substitution of a new Cabinet for the old will no 
longer satisfy any party in the country. To-day principles, not 
individuals, are important. Last July the Crown could have won an 
easy victory by summoning respected public men to its counsels: men 
like Shipoff, Guchkoff and Lvoff. To-day that is no longer possible. 
What people now demand is responsible Parliamentary government. 
Personally I feel profoundly convinced that the Russian nation is not 
ripe for mstitutions of this nature, and that the experiment may land 
the nation in a Serbonian bog of troubles. That, however, is an out- 
sider’s opinion and irrelevant to the question. The main point is this, 
that the nation’s representatives to whom the Crown has confidently 
appealed will reasonably refuse to approve.a system which results in 
irresponsible and occasiénally mischievous Government. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL: EMPIRE RULED BY AN AUTOCRAT 
WHOSE POWER IS UNLIMITED. 


Russia to-day is a nation of grumblers, and what the most ingenious 
and best informed among them allege is that there is no responsibility 
anywhere in the higher administration. And, strange to say, the 
wisest of these particular malcontents do not ask for ministerial 
responsibility to the legislative Chamber. No. They demand 
merely solidarity and homogeneity in the Cabinet, which must be 
composed of men who mean what they say and say what they mean. 
They want to feel that whenever any measure is adopted it is adopted 
by the advice of a responsible Minister who really believes it to be 
the best thing for the country under the given conditions They 
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want to be sure that a Minister, who after due deliberation presents 
a Bill which he holds to be indispensable and fails to obtain the 
sanction of the Crown for it, will lay the matter before his colleagues, 
and either carry the measure with their help or resign. The Crown 
may be right, but, if so, the Minister is the wrong man to be its 
instrument. At present, it is contended, there is no real solidarity 
among Ministers, no Cabinet, no responsibility. They ask whether it 
is true that the Premier presented most important measures, among 
them one to relieve the peasants and another to enfranchise the 
Jews, which he deemed indispensable, but for which he failed to 
obtain the sanction of the Crown. And the answer is a melancholy 
affirmative. They further ask whether it is true that a Minister 
who was a persona gratissima at Court—the Marine Minister Birileff 
—was not even consulted when a far-reaching measure reorganising 
the whole Russian navy was being framed and discussed, and that 
he first knew of its existence when a council was convened to 
recommend the ways and means for carrying it out. And the truth 
of the allegation has to be admitted. They go on inquiring whether 
the Russian army has been disorganised by the lack of any central 
authority and by the multiplicity of independent centres answerable 
only to the Crown? And the implied accusation cannot be denied. 
Who, they query, is responsible for all these things? But to this 
question there is no answer. Now, what these people want is that 
this system of government shall cease forthwith. And they constitute 
a very moderate section of Russian politicians, for they do not ask 
for Parhamentary Government, and they are willing to see the Crown 
retain as much power as is possible under the present inauspicious 
conditions. 

What they, and the Duma, and the articulate nation will shortly 
ask in different tones and with conflicting designs is that political 
Russia shall henceforth cease to answer to the grotesque definition of 
it given by the Almanach de Gotha: a constitutional realm governed 
by an autocrat whose power is unlimited. It may be either one of 
these things or the other, but it cannot be both without ceasing to 
exist. The country might perhaps yet be governed, for a short time, 
‘by an administration drawing its support from the army and honestly 
preparing the people for representative institutions. But the 
experiment would be attended with danger, and any faltering or 
swerving on the part of the Chief of State might be fatal. Still, it 
1s a contingency ‘which cannot be dismissed with a shake of the head 
as a chimzra, whereas the system inaugurated by M. Stolypin, despite 
his excellent intentions and undoubtedly helpful measures, has shown 
itself to be ruinous. After seven months of office, he has left the 
ussian Monarch without a following in the Duma, the Russian 
abinet without a working majority there, the Russian nation without 
constitution, the Russian army without reorganisation, the ministries 
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without the financial means of realising urgent reforms, and the 
Russian Treasury without the legal right to raise a foreign loan. The 
extreme Opposition may reasonably exclaim: Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant 


THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


History has yet to describe the origins of the first Hague Con- 
ference, in order to prove once more how much stranger than fiction 
truth may be at times. When the scheme of summoning a parliament 
of nations assumed definite shape, certain noisy friends of peace and 
self-advertisement went far to compromise an excellent cause. But 
despite their advice to reject a loaf because heavenly manna was not 
forthcoming, much good work was done in 1899. Thus the Con- 
vention by which international disputes are to be referred to arbitra- 
tion was a step in the nght direction; as also the Convention as to the 
laws and customs of warfare on land, the Convention by which the 
principles of the Geneva Convention of 1864 were applied to naval 
warfare, the declaration respecting the throwing of explosives from 
balloons, and the prohibition of projechles generating noxious pases, 
and of the use of dum-dum bullets) A second Conference wil 
shortly meet at the same historic city to discuss certain of the 
questions which were then left untouched or unsettled. The 
preliminary programme drafted by the Russian Government has failed 
to satisfy those zealous fanatics who would fain bring down the 
millenium and metamorphose the human race. Being a preliminary 
skeleton programme, it may and will be filled out by various proposi- 
tions coming from other Governments. Meanwhile the work which 
it will set itself to accomplish is extensive and sympathetic An 
effort will be made to extend the scope of the court of arbitration, 
and to include among the issues which shall be submitted to it a 
number of questions which were hitherto eliminated. The rights 
and duties of neutrals in war-time, the treatment of private property 
at sea, and a number of kindred matters which the recent campaign 
rendered actual will all be discussed, and one hopes definitively settled. 
It is in dealing with the technical side of war, in prohibiting methods 
and weapons calculated to inflict needless suffering upon individuals, 
that, the usefulness of the Conference is likely to be greatest. 

But the political programme is more ambitious, but also more 
chimerical The desirability of restricting the growth of armaments, 
with a view to easing taxation, lessening the burdens of the masses, 
and diminishing the chances of war, is the subject of one of the 
` propositions which the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain intend to lay before the Conference. It was rejected in 
1899, and no new arguments have been adduced in support of i 
since then. There is consequently not the remotest hope that it 
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will be regarded with greater favour in 1907 than in 1899. In truth 
the proposal has never been formulated satisfactorily, and one may 
well ask whether it ever will be. What, for example, 13 disarmament 
or the arrest of the growth of armaments). In England it is one 
thing; in Russia another; m France a third; in Japan a fourth 
The first task therefore to which fanatic friends of peace should 
address themselves is to devise a common denominator. That 
formula will certainly not be found before the second Conference 
assembles, and until it has been devised it is hopeless to look for any 
practical result from the discussion except perhaps an educational 
influence on the minds of the sensitive. 

, Another new proposal already sent in comes from the Government 
of Washington, and is an embodiment of the so-called Drago 
doctrine. Its origin ıs briefly this: On December 29th, 1902, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Argentine Republic forwarded a 
note to the diplomatic representative of that Republic at Washington 
commenting upon the money dispute between Great Bntain and 
Germany on the one side, and the Venezuelan Republic on the 
other. Sefior Drago gave expression to the general view that the 
non-payment of a debt incurred by one independent State to the 
citizens of another State or States should not be held to warrant 
the Government of the latter in employing force against the former. 
“The principle which the Argentine Republic would like to see 
“recognised,” he wrote, “is that the public ‘debt shall not provoke 
“armed intervention, and still less the material occupation of the 
“soil of American nations on the part of European powers... . 
“The discredit accruing to those States which fail to satisfy the claim 
“of their legitimate creditors involves difficulties so great that there 
“is no need to aggravate them.” The document wound up with the 
request that the Argentine Minister at Washington would lay this 
view before the Government of the United States He hoped to 
see it adopted as a fundamental principle, like the Monroe doctrine. 
But the Government of the United States received the message 
without enthusiasm, and for the moment the matter dropped. In 
Europe, however, a number of eminent persons took it up, accepted 
the fundamental idea, and suggested that it be discussed at the 
coming Conference. M. Martens, in particular, devoted an interesting 
study to the subject, which was published in Paris The final con- 
clusion at which the learned Russian jurisconsult arrived is that in 
any and every case no occupation of territory, no blockade, no naval 
demonstration should be permissible in international law until the 
financial dispute has been submitted to the Hague Tribunal and 
judgment pronounced in favour of the claimants for the sum which 
is really owing. If, after that judgment has been rendered, the 
defaulting State should still persist in its refusal to pay up, it would 
then, presumably, be deemed to have created an exceptional state- 
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of things, which, like parıcide in the ancient Greek criminal code, 
13 too heinous to be provided for, and the creditor would collect the 
debt as he liked. ' j ) 

' However this question may be finally settled, it has been officially 
formulated by the Washington Government, and incorporated in the 
definitive programme of The Hague Conference. 

Those are but a few of the instances of independent proposals, of 
which many have already been received and several are still expected. 
When they have all come in and the list is closed, the definitive 
official programme will be drawn up and published. At the second 
Hague Conference no Jess than forty-six Governments will be 
tTepresented, as compared with twenty-six which took part in the 
‘Conference of 1899. 


, E. J. DILLON. 
f N 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HERE is one fountain in literature which never faileth and that 

is “The Comedy ”—the Divine Comedy, as a generation that 

almost deified Dante called the deathless Trilogy. ‘his source is ever 
flowing, and scholars and poets alike drink from its fresh springs of 
inspiration, and draw forth from its deep well of mysticism and faith. 
new conceptions and new hope. Never was there a work so artificial 
ın its structure with its ¢ersa rima, its trinity of parts and sub-parts, 
and its nimety-nine cantos (following the prelude). Formally a work 
in praise of the Blessed Beatrice (“I hope to say of her what never 
“yet was said of any woman ”) who was, as it were, an incarnation of 
the number nine, “a miracle whose root is the wonderful Trinity,” 
the trilogy deals in fact with the spiritual evolution of man and the 
inevitable fruits of Free Will It is the Inferno that perhaps has most 
touched the hearts of successive generations since Durante Alghien 
died at Ravenna, in 1321, at the early age of ffty-six—four years 
older than his only peer in European literature, William Shakespeare. 
From the\first he was regarded as the “poet of Hell” It is said that 
in his lifetime women shrank from him shuddering as he passed: “See 
“how his black hair crisped in the fire as he passed through Hell” 
But the first part of “The Comedy” does not really overshadow the 
Purgatorio or dim the radiance of the Paradiso. In sheer splendour 
of imagination, in high purity of poetic rapture, the Paradiso stands. 
indeed alone among the poems of the world) No one, perhaps, has 
done more to bring this fact home to the ordinary student than Mr. 
Philip Wicksteed in his notable books on Dante and in his stnking 
lectures. Mr. J. S. Carroll has now given usin his “Prisoners of 
“Tope,” an Exposition of Dante’s “Purgatorio” (Hodder and’ 
Stoughton), an elaborate and valuable commentary on the middle epic, 
an exposition worked out with abundant research, a close acquaint- 
‘ance with contemporary criticism and an enthusiasm that will appeal: 
to.every devout lover of “The Comedy.” It is mghtly pointed out 
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that Dante, in his conception of Purgatory, repudiates the teaching of 


_ his day. He abandons the theory of a temporary Hell 


P 


-and doubtless we should all be Catholics if Holy Church were the ideal 


Mr. Carroll rejects Mr. H. F. Tozer’s view that this “open 
“air” conception of Purgatory is merely due to “the demands of 
“poetic treatment” in order to contrast the beauty of penitence with 
the gloom of impenitence. “The far deeper and truer reason is that it 
“is inherent in Dante’s entire conception of the moral ends to be 
“accomplished and of the whole process of purification” As Mr. 
Wicksteed has said in his “Dante: Six Sermons” (Elkin Matthews) : 
“The Purgatory is more obviously though not more truly, more 

“directly, though not more profoundly, moral and spiritual in its 

“purport than the Hell” 

Mr. Carroll deals elaborately and well with this hadmet] idea 
of the poem. It will be remembered that Cato bids Virgil take Dante 
to the shore of the Mountain and wash his face with morning dew and 
gird :him with the phant rushes that grew in the soft ooze. Mr. 
‘Carroll is right in thinking that the symbolism of washing with the 
morning dew symbolises the washing away of excessive sorrow for 
the state of the lost ones in the Inferno and in discarding Mr. 
Plumptre’s view (apparently adopted by Dr. Moore) that it is the stains 


'‘.of hell, the evil that has sprung from contact with evil, that have to be 


removed. The girding with the rush is the putting on of “humility 
“under chastisement ”—to use the Ruskin phrase here quoted. 

In dealing with a work of such length and such elaboration it is not 
possible to attempt anything like an analysis or a detailed criticism. 
The value of the book is in its minute analysis of the text, but the 
reference of the text to the broad political and social, as well as the 
-spiritual problems of the world as Dante saw them, is admirably 
worked out. The whole question of the relationship of the Church 
and the Empire is dealt with fully and. clearly. No doubt in this 
matter, as elsewhere, Mr. Carroll shows himself a pronounced 
‘Protestant, yet indeed one cannot sometimes but feel in reading the , 
Purgatory that the work 1s, in itself, a broad and luminous way to 
Protestantism. Never did man protest so stoutly as did Dante himself 


-vision thaf Dante saw laid up in the heaven of his poetic mind. 
s -+ * o M 


One turns almost instinctively from the great spiritual poet of the 
Middle Ages to its most saintly figure. Father Paschal Robinson has 
done admirable work in his’ volume, “The Writings of Saint Fran¢is of 
“Assisi Newly Translated into English” (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
Individual Roman Catholics are in every direction adopting the 
-methods and ideas of the modern world, and this is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times, though, as in the case of Father Tyrrell and othe 
‘their efforts are generally regarded with the deepest official disapprob 
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tion. However, even the sternest censorship could hardly condemn 
a scholarly edition of the authentic writings of the most notable figure 
of the thirteenth century. Father Robinson is not only a scholar 
competent to deal with the difficult problems that centre round the 
manuscripts of the writings of St. Francis, but is a stylist who frames 
his views in a charming and lucid fashion. The following passage 
sums up, I think, with singular vividness, the literary en that 
expressed the living holiness of St. Francis. 


To say that the writings of St. Francis reflect his personality and 
his spirit is but another way of saying that they are at once formid- 
ably mystic and exquisitely human; that they combine great ele- 
vation of thought with much picturesqueness of expression. This 
twofold element, which found its development later on in the prose 
of mystics like St. Bonaventure and in the verse of poets like 
Jacopone da Todi, and which has ever been a marked characteristic 
of Franciscan ascetic literature, leads back to the’ writings of the 
Founder as to the humble upper waters of a mighty stream. St. 
Francis had the soul of an ascetic and the heart of a poet. His 
unbounded faith had an almost lyric sweetness about it; his deep 
sense of the spiritual is often clothed with the character of romance. 
This intimate union of the supernatural and the natural is nowhere 
more strikingly manifested than in the writings of St. Francis, which, 
after the vicissitudes of well-nigh seven hundred winters, are still 
fragrant with the fragrance of the Seraphic springtide. 


Well may Father Robinson exclaim, “Without St. Francis no 
“Dante.” To Dante he was “seraphical in ardour,” the betrothed of 
Poverty, “God’s own mendicant” of the Brotherhood of Humultty, 
seated on the high Rose of Heaven with Benedict and Augustine, 
immediately beneath the great John Baptist. He was a spiritual force 
behind or in a sense within the Florentine and often enough speaking 
through him. Not himself a man of letters, he was a profound poet 
of Nature who found much akin to his own love of Nature in the School 
of the Troubadours and the music of the chansons de gestes. “His 
“desire [was] that his Friars should become ‘ the Lord’s Jongleurs, and 
“his habit of courtesy extended even to Sister Death.” 

As one of our own poets has said :— 


Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he were here again, 
He that in his catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, brothers—and the beasts—whose pains are hardly less than ours!” 


The literary cult of St. Francis has gathered force during the half 
century or so that has passed since Matthew Arnold in his “Essays on 
“Criticism ” “held St. Francis up to English readers as a literary type.” 
Enthusiasts there have been indeed from the first. In the early 
fourteenth century the Assisi MS. (338) was compiled, and it contains 
‘eleven of the nineteen works here translated.” Many other 
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fourteenth century MSS. (including the now vanished chronicle of 
Mariano) give much of this material Another somewhat later group 
of MSS differ from the Assisi group in many details. The early 
printed editions reflect these two groups, and it was not until 1623 that 
Father Luke Wadding, the Annalist of the Order of St Francis, 
compiled the first edition that purported: to include all the writings, 
and, in fact, include various spurious opuscula. Wadding had many 
followers, but it was not until quite recent times that the text became 
a matter of serious interest with brilliant laymen, such as M. Sabatier 
and with the Franciscan scholars. It was not, indeed, until the year 
1904 that the first critical edition, based on a careful survey of the ~ 
MSS: evidence, was issued by the Friars Minor at Quaracchi. [It 
considerably reduced the number of the authentic works, and gave to 
the world a text that has received the almost united approval of 
French, German and English scholars. Father Robinson’s volume is 
not merely a translation of this text. He has re-examined the MS. 
evidence and has collected a considerable amount of new critical 
material There is one minute point on the question ef the text which - 
is interesting, and which Father Robingon does not make quite clear. 
Thomas a Kempis, in the “Imitation” (lb. iii, cap. 50) has this 
passage: “Nam quantum unusquisque est in oculis tuis, tantum est et 
“non amplius, ait humilis Sanctus Franciscus.” It is usually supposed 
to be taken from St. Bonaventura’s “Legenda S. Francisci.” It is not 
here noted whether it is taken from St. Francis direct or by way of 
St. Bonaventura, and the text in either case, as given by Father 
Robinson, differs slightly from’ that used by Thomas à Kempis. I 
miss also a reference to the chapter on St Francis in Haimmerlein’s 
beautiful “Manuale Monachorum.” j 


* * * * 


It is pleasant to turn from one learned and charming work, which 
every scholar will place among his select books, to another. Professor 
Drivers Revised Translation of the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah 
(Hodder and Stoughton) is a mddel of what such a work should be— 
the prose of the translation is a model of style; the matter of the intro- 
ductions makes one discontented with most other work of the same 
type. There is a certain impertinence in attempting to~praise Dr. 
Drivers work, but it is a little difficult not to be enthusiastic about the 
manner in which he has preserved in the translation the splendour of 
the Jacobean style, and has also eliminated the obscurities, the errors 
and the time-hidden meanings of the Authorised Version withott 
introducing a touch of ephemeral verbiage. Ta bring the Authorised 
Version into line with modern scholarship without offending ear or eye 
or heart is a supreme literary triumph. Dr. Driver’s introductory essay 
on “The Principles of Translation,” ought to become a classic. “An 
“ideal translation of the Bible should possess, I suppose, four leadi 
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“characteristics: it should be idiomatic, dignified, accurate and clear.” 
This translation has all those qualities, and it possesses, too, the 
quality wielded by Jeremy Taylor; the. component parts of the 
sentences flock together under a non-apparent but determinate driving 
power. Dr. Drivers comments on the formation of the Book of 
Jeremiah are of course illuminating. The second roll dictated to 
Baruch “must evidently have formed the nycleus of the existing Book 
“of Jeremiah; though by what stages this nucleus was gradually 
“enlarged till the present book was formed must remain matter of 
“speculation.” It could not have been completed by a single hand, 
and though “the historical passages, with the prophet’s words enclosed 
“in them,” are probably from the hand of Baruch, Dr. Driver is 
definitely of opinion not only that he did not compile the book, but 
that it could not have been completed till long after his death The 
Septuagint text “differs more widely from the Hebrew than is the 
“case in any other part of the Old Testament,” and the Septuagint 
translators used MSS. that did not contain passages which had a place 
in the MSS. from which our present Hebrew text is derived. There 
is reason to think that some of these additional passages are not from 
the hand of Jeremiah, or Baruch his scribe. 

It is impossible to read the English text of Jeremiah without feeling 
the extraordinary effect that the style of this and other Old Testament 
books have had upon our best English writers and speakers. I have 
been recently reading Cremwell’s speeches and letters, and I was 
astonished to find how imbued his style—so effective at its ‘best—is 
with the style of the Authorised Version. I think the stern suppres- 
sion of adjectives, the notable feature of Cromwell’s style, coupled with 
continuous reading of the Bible, is responsible for the similarity rather 
than a conscious parodying of the Biblical manner. 


+ + + + 


I must here refer to Dr. Charles Foster Kent’s volume on 
“The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament ” (Hodder 
and Stoughton) Dr. Kent is the Woolsey Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Yale University, and this capable Prolegomena to a great 
theme will meet with the welcome it deserves. The writer points out 
a curious double movement at the present time: the student who 
specialises in Biblical criticism in two cases out of three chooses the 
Old Testament, while all others, including preachers, teachers and 
scholars, regard the older canon with yearly diminishing interest. Dr. 
Kent feels that this is due to “ignorance of the real character and 
“value of the Old Testament,” and that what is wanted is “an 
“intelligent acquaintance with its real character and genuine admira- 
tion and enthusiasm for its vita] truths” He declares that if we can 
te “an intelligent familiarity with its real origin, contents and 
eachings,” devotion for the Old Testament will awaken once more, 
VOL, ICI. "39 
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I would urge, however, that some way or other the taste for reading the 
Bible as /iterature will have to be awakened, and that though Dr. 
Kent’s most valuable method will do something towards this end, yet it 
will not do enough. Let the Old Testament be read with dramatic 
emphasis in every school, be read at family prayers, in Sunday 
Schools and classes. The very roll-of the narrative will do something to 
correct the evil influence on the evolution of our tongue here and in 
America of the modern newspaper. But there is a larget need for 
the study of the Old Testament. 


As the repository of a great and varied literature, asa record of 
many of the most important events in human history, and as a con- 
crete revelation of God’s character and will through the life and 
experiences of a race and the hearts of inspired men, the Old 
Testament has a vital message marvellously adapted to the intellectual, 
moral, social, and spiritual needs of to-day and supremely fitted to 
appeal to the thought and imagination of the present age. 


The sixteen essays in this book are intended to bring men into a 
position to receive this message, and are all of value. The titles give 
a good clue to the matter of these essays: “The Place of the Old 
“Testament in Divine Revelation,” “The Influences that produced 
“the New Testament,” “The Growth of the Old Testament Prophetic ` 
“Histories,” “The History of the Psalter,” “The Formatian of the Old 
“Testament Canon,” and so forth. This last essay is particularly 
interesting. “By 350 BC. the first five books of our Old Testament 
“had not only been singled out of the larger literature of the race, 
“but were regarded as possessing a unique sanctity and authority.” 
The Former Prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings) “may 
' “have been added as early as 300 B.C.” Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
the minor prophets were gradually added, and this part of the canon 
“was probably closed not later than 200 B.C.” Other books (including 
Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah) were added in the second century 
before Christ. The Psalter and Proverbs (in their latest forms) and 
Lamentations practically closed the canon of the Old Testament in 
the first century B.C, though it was not until the conference of the 
Schools of Shammai and Hillel, at Tamnia, about 100 AD., that 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs were finally accepted as canonical 


& % 3 t 


I must make some reference to the charming volume of Essays 
entitled “Brief Literary Criticisms ” (Macmillan and Ca), by the late 
Mr. Richard Holt Hutton (literary editor of the Spectator, in the days 
when that review became famous under Mr. Meredith Townsend and 
Mr. Hutton), selected from the Spectator, and edited by his niece, Mi 
Elizabeth M. Roscoe. Mr. Hutton had a literary touch of quite th 
first order, and in the interests of literature it was desirable that th 
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essays should be brought together in a permanent form. All sorts of 
literary questions are here dealt with—abstract questions such as “The 
Storing of Literary Power,” “What is a Lyric?” “Poetic Charm "— 
practical questions such as direct reviews of the works of Miss Austen, 
Keats, Scott, Wordsworth, George Eliot, Emerson, Longfellow, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Arnold. To any writer who desires to learn the art of 
reviewing—-in so far as that subtle art is capable of acquisition—let 
him turn to Mr. Hutton for the literary manner, always remembering, 
however, that behind that manner lay an immense range of reading, a 
commanding judgment and a very just, clear mind. He was probably 
not so great a critic as Mr. Matthew Arnold, and he certainly did not 
possess those charming mannerisms that made Arnold’s criticism so 
delightful; but as a zesřer of books, as a guide to be followed in 
making a choice of books, as an all-round critic of nineteenth century 
English literature, his equal is not now living. 


t t t = 


His only possible rival is a man of his own time, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, whose volume entitled “Memories and Thoughts: Men— 
“ Books—Cities—Art” (Macmillan and Co.), is composed of fugitive 
pieces that have appeared in English and American periodicals :— | 


Various as are the other pieces [following a slight biographical 
sketch] in subject, and occasional as they were in origin, the 
author, in his old age submits them to his, readers as permanent 
impressions left on his mind by a somewhat wide experience, He 
how arranges in order some reminiscences of the famous men and 
women he has known, the’ great books he has studied, the splendid 
memories of Nature and of Art which he will cherish to the last. 


The chapter, “My Memories: 1837-1890,” with its “Postscript, 
“1906,” will be read with general interest. The theological movement 
of Mr. Harrison’s mind is always interesting, though it ran a not 
unusual course: from Bishop Phillpotts and High Church to Frederick 
Denison Maurice and Broad Church, and then at thirty-five a final dive 
into Positivism. The real wonder is as to the cause that has so long 
kept Mr. Harrison a disciple of Auguste Comte, for “I have at no 
“time in my life lost faith in a supreme Providence, in an immortal 
“soul, and in spiritual life.” Comte’s views on the future of 
astronomy, so positively enunciated just before his death, and so 
positively disproved by the invention of spectroscopic photograhy 
after his death, make one very chary of accepting any of the 
dicta of the Positivists. But not even Positivism can kill the literary 
arm of Mr. Harrison which adorns all that he touches, whether it be 
e subject of *The Millenary of King Alfred,” “The Tercentenary of 
romwell,” or impressions of American and European travels or notes 
the great men of modern English literature. He complains in the 


_ 
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first of these essays that there is no adequate biography of King 
Alfred. Since this was written in 1901 there has appeared Mr. 
Stevenson’s monumental edition of “Asser’s Life of Alfred,” which 
should more than satisfy Mr. Harrison. In his “Impressions of +, 
“America,” Mr. Harrison declares “that this society is in the main 
“sound, honest and wholesome ”—a notable and helpful conclusion at 
this time when there is so much talk of political and social corruption 
in the great cities of the United States, and when Mr. Harrison himself 
is shuddering as he notes “the sinister analogies of Imperial Rome and 
“Imperial Britain” The fundamental distinction, the fact that 
Christianity does form the basis of our social system and Christian 
altruism does permeate social life, is not mentioned by this charming, 
learned, but rather elusive, essayist. 


_ 


+ + ka > 


Here is a delightful book that tells us something about the actual 
touch between London and Rome in days old and new—Mr. M. B. 
Synge’s “Short History of Social Life in England” (Hodder and 
Stoughton} We are brought chapter by chapter (in which English 
life'is limned with a delicate and accurate touch) ftom “the speechless 
“past” to the year of grace just ended through British, Roman, Saxon, 
Danish, Norman, Angevin, Tudor, Elizabethan, Jacobean and 
Hanoverian days. We see the Old Stone Man and the New Stone 
Man, the Ancient Briton, the Roman with his roads, his villas and his 
suburban comforts, the Saxon and feudal ways of life, and so forth, 
up to the present-day when— 


in spite of the accusations of luxury, of commercial immorality, and 
of want of ready patriotism, there are gleams of something higher, 
signs of a larger humanity than ever before, and of a more perfect 
brotherhood . . . .-nerved, strengthened, encouraged by those who 
have created the present from the past, in the spirit of those fearless, 
ever-hopeful ancestors who braved the unknown seas and greeted 
England with a cheer, let: their descendants face the future— 

\ “Push off and, siting well in order, smite i 

The sounding furrows.” i 
An admirably healthy, cheery book to be read by all manner of 
boys and girls and grown-up people. 







2 * + 2 


In “The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,” by Mr. J. Ellis © 
Barker (Smith, Elder and Co.), there is a very full and interesting 
account of the early struggles of the Dutch and of the wonderful way i 
which they drew their country out of the sea. The whole book, how 
ever, is written with the idea that the history of the Netherlands and 
Great Britain is, in principle, identical We cannot agree with 
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Barker “that while younger nations, such as Germany and the United 
“States—which, by the way, are highly organised federated States— 
“are advancing with giant strides, Great Britain stands still, and 
“appears to be rapidly sinking to the rank of a second-rate Power in 
“strength and wealth.” This is as absolutely and obviously absurd as 
the statement “that the frequently-heard assertion that peace is the 
“greatest interest of every commercial nation is nonsense.” How does 
Mr. Barker explain the tremendous increase of prosperity of Great 
Britain for nearly fifty years after the Mutiny up to and since the 
South African War? Mr. Barker takes a pessimistic view of the 
present state of Great Britain and says that as the Netherlands have 
become a third-class Power owing to the short-sighted policy of their 
party Government, so it will be with us if we do not take care. 

It is, however, impossible to compare two countries so 
geographically different; we are neither likely to be swamped by the 
sea nor overrun by a European army, both of which disasters could 
happen and have happened to the Netherlands. But possibly Mr. 
Barker is in favour of the Channel tunnel as well as of protection. 


+ * 1d * 


We tum to a very different book when we take up the volume 
entitled “Studies in Roman Imperialism” (Manchester: at the 
University Press), by the late Mr. W. T. Arnold, carefully edited by 
Mr, Edward Fiddes, and prefaced by a memoir of the author by his 
sister, Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mr. C. E. Montague. Mr. Montague 
deals with Mr. Arnold’s life in Manchester as a journalist. The 
memoir will be read with interest as a record of a brilliant though 
broken career. One may regret that he gave to journalism powers 
that seemed specially intended for more purely historical and literary 
services to mankind, but, as is pointed out by Mrs. Ward, work such 
as Mr. Arnold rendered as a journalist taught us that “England is 
“daily served, through her Press, by a wonderful wealth of conscience, 
“ability, and public spirit” W. T. Arnold, the eldest son and second 
child of Thomas Arnold, was born on September 18th, 1852, in 
Tasmania. In 1865 the family came to Oxford, and in 1871 W. T. 
Arnold passed from Rugby to the University. The fact that he took 
anly two second classes was a blow at the time (as similar reverses 
must ever be), but he soon settled down to his career as a journalist, 
and in 1879 joined the Manchester Guardian. Before leaving for 
Manchester he obtained the Arnold Prize in 1879 with an essay of 
the greatest possible power and research on Roman Provincial 
Administration, of which a new edition has recently been issued, with 
the assistance of his notes, by the late Dr. E. S. Shuckburgh, under 
e title, “The Roman System of Provincial Administration to the 
ccession of Constantine the Great” (B. H. Blackwell: Oxford). 
its most recent form, brought absolutely into line by the joint efforts 


~ 
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of its author and its editor, with the latest results of scholarship and 
archeological research, it is a work that must be added to the library 
of every man who desires to have on his shelves a complete series of 
works‘exposing the working of the Imperial system. One must have 
Mommsen, one must have Bury’s Gibbon, and one adds to them W. T. 
Arnold. “The Studies in Roman Imperialism,” here edited by Mr. 
Fiddes, represent some of Mr. Arnold’s latest work. There are eight 
chapters in all, and as edited by Mr. Fiddes, will be gladly placed 
beside the volume on “Provincial Administration.” Arnold’s view 
that history “dealt more with communities than individuals” 
makes his work most valuable at the present time when this view 
seems likely to extend beyond its legitimate limits) Mr. Arnold’s 
work will show the limits that he placed upon this particular doctrine. 


+ + * 


I must call attention to Mr. C. P. Gooch’s second edition of his 
“Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899),” first issued with an intro- 
ductory note by Lord Acton in 1901 (Cambridge University Press). 
The value of the work is very. great, and it will be found of real 
assistance to students if used in connection with the “Cambridge 
“Modern History,” now slowly issuing from the Cambridge Press. To 
have events in the history of culture set forth clearly and well in 
parallel pages with events in the history of politics is valuable in the 
extreme, for it makes the mind realise with unusual vividness the 
interplay of thought and action in the growth of society. As Lord 
Acton points out, modern times are “the prize of all History,” and 
History embraces ideds as much as events, and derives its best 

“virtue from regions beyond the sphere of State.” 


+ * ® + 


_, I must briefly note a valuable edition of a famous book, Sir Thomas 

Smith’s, “De Republica Anglorum: a Discourse on the Common- 
“wealth of England ” (Cambridge: at the.University Press), by Mr. L. 
Alston, The late Professor Maitlariid seems originally to have 
undertaken the work, for in the preface that he contributes to this 
edition he tells us that “Mr. Alston has kindly taken off my hands a 
“piece of work that I was unable to bring to an end,” and perhaps any 
critical notice of this edition is rendered unnecessary by the fact that 
Professor Maitland tells us that the editor “has spared no pains in his 
“endeavour to get for the public a good text of a good book” Mr. 
Alston has done more than this: he gives us also an Introduction and 
Appendices that illuminate the text, supply various readings, and clear 
away all obscurities. Sir Thomas Smith’s Discourse is important in 
the history of constitutional, political and social England. “His little 
“treatise,” says Dr. Maitland, “comprises some sentences touching th 
. “powers of Parliament which have been quoted and transcribed tim 
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“without number, and which will be quoted and transcribed so long as 
“men take any interest in the history of the English constitution.” The 
first book deals with the theory of government and also with the classes 
that inhabited England in the year 1565 when the work was written in 
France by the English Ambassador. The second book deals with 
the Parliament of England and with the English Courts of Law. The 
third describes appellate jurisdiction and the power of the Star 
Chamber and of the Courts of Wards and Liveries and the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. It also deals with certain questions of Status. The book 

~- was certainly not a scientific treatise, for it was written in France away 
from the English authorities, and though possibly, or even probably, 
it was touched up by Smith before his death in 1577, it was, at the 
date of its frst publication in 1583, rather a sketch than a treatise; yet- 
as Mr. Alston pomts out, the book does suggest “the scientific 
“observer to a greater extent than the works of either of his French 
“contemporaries Bodin or Hotman.” The most famous passage of the 
work is the opening of the second book: “The most high and absolute 
“power of the realme of Englande, consisteth in the Parliament.” 
Does this imply, as is held by Sir Frederick Pollock and others, the 
existence of Parliamentary sovereignty? Mr. Alston elaborately and 
boldly challenges this view, and does not think that the statement 
anticipates the great conflict of the seventeenth century, or that Smith 
is a conscious forerunner of Bagehot and other modern constitutional 
writers. Possibly Sir Frederick Pollock may think it necessary to 
answer Mr. Alston’s important contention which, it may be observed, 
is not disclaimed by Dr. Maitland. 


nm £ = + 


The social evolution of woman is just now a subject of peculiar 
interest, and Professor Donaldson has done wisely to republish his 
essays on “Woman, her Position and Influence in Greece and Rome 
“and among the Early Christians” (Longmans, Green and Co.). The 
work is perhaps more admirable for its careful and effective 
co-ordination of detail than for the force and originality of its conclu- 
sions. This is particularly noticeable in the chapter, evidently founded 
on Gladstone and Grate, dealing with the Homeric woman. The Epic 
period and Epic Society are to Professor Donaldson perfectly definite 
and ascertainable, a golden age of heroic chivalry and female dignity. 
When, therefore, he comes to classical Athens and finds woman 
“d&icparoy dedoucs cal oxdraroy Cr”, he is not very successful in explain- 
ing the deterioration. But, whatever the authorship of the Homeric 
poems may have been, their tone is plainly idealistic, and they embody 
moreover the accretions of so many centuries and peoples that one 

hardly refer the phenomena they describe to any definite age or 
iety. If further it be remembered that the scanty evidence of the 
t Lyric Period shows woman still in a position of importance and 
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independence (witness the well-known fragment of Simonides of 
Amorgos) and that the Athenian view of women was probably as 
exceptional in Greece as the Spartan, the_gulf is not so impassable. 
The change from the life of clan and village, where woman's sphere 
was relatively wide and important and the domestic interest still 
paramount, to that of the city state, where politics were all in all 
and the family’s main function was to preserve the purity of citizenship, 
will account for much, and something may perhaps be attributed to 
Ionian or even Asiatic influence. Technically the position of the 
wife under Roman law was even more confined than at Athens, but 
Rome saved her women by a judicious extension of the citizenship. 
This Professor Donaldson brings out very clearly; he seems, however, 
rather to miss the significance of the way in which the influx of wealth 
and the loosening of the marriage tie at the end of the third 
century B.C. synchronised with the beginning of the movement for 
female emancipation. His excellent chapters on the Empire and 
on Early Christianity seem to show that it is to this movement rather 
than (as Bishop Wordsworth contended) to the influence of early 
Christianity that the liberation of woman is to be ultimately traced. 
Certainly it would be hard to find a more enlightened treatment of 
woman and marriage than that which has come down to us in the 
remains of C. Musonius Rufus, the Neronian philosopher. 


+ * + + 


Professor Tuckers “Life in Ancient Athens ” (Macmillan and Co.) 
aims only at giving a realistic picture of the social and public life of a 
classical Athenian from day to day. The author has both‘sanity and 
enthusiasm, and he has contrived to make his book remarkably full 
and Accurate without degenerating into the aridity of “Charicles.” 
Perhaps his enthusiasm leads him to gloss over the strain of coarseness 
and barbarity which undoubtedly existed in the Athenian until the 
humaner age of Plato and Menander, but on the whole he is remarkably 
fair. Due emphasis is laid on the fact that the citizens of Athens 
were not an aristocratic class, but comprised men of every occupation 
and condition, while the slave class was not recruited from inferior 
races but approximated in education and civilisation to the citizens. 
These are the features which made Athens a true democracy in spirit 
‘ ifmotin form. The book is fully and-admirably illustrated. 


A READER. 


LIBERAL COLONIAL POLICY. 


HE Colonial Conferencé (or, as it should more properly be 
called, the Imperial Conference) of 1907 will be the first 
gathering of the kind which it has fallen to the lot of a Liberal 
Government to conduct. The occasion seems opporttne for some 
discussion of the principles and the spirit which should govern the 
Liberal Party in Colonial policy. Lord Elgin in his “Despatch . 
“respecting the Agenda of the Colonial Conference” remarks that 
“the matters to be brought forward for discussion are at least equal 
“in number and importance to those which were discussed in 1902.” 
His remark is founded on suggestions which have reached the 
Colonial Office from several Colonial Governments; and in this 
country also many schemes, proposals and suggestions have been put 
forward—by Mr. Lyttelton, for instance, in a dispatch published shortly 
before he left office; by Mr. Haldane in various speeches and papers ; 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, by Mr. Pember Reeves and others. These 
proposals for the future are interesting, and the present agenda for 
the conference are not unimportant. But I believe that for 
Maintaining and strengthening the cordial relations between the 
mother-country and the British States beyond the sea there is some- 
thing more important than any particular schemes, proposals, or 
machinery ;' and that is that all Parties in this country should approach 
Colonial questions in a sympathetic and well-informed attitude. 
This is the conviction in which a “Liberal Colonial Club” has 
recently been formed by Liberals who believe that such an attitude 
is an object of great importance to the Liberal Party, to the nation 
and to the Empire. “Ignorance more than anything else” the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand has said, “is the standing danger of the 
“British Empire ;” and in the absence of good information, sympathy 
necessarily often falls short. Various organisations exist on a Tariff 
eform basis and within the Unionist Party for associating British 
liticians with Colonial questions) There has hitherto been no 
esponding agency on a Free Trade basis and within the Liberal 
rty. Politicians, on the other side, seek, for Party purposes, to 
L..XClh 31 
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make, as it were, a corner in the British Empire, and the Colonies are 
used as sticks to beat the Liberals with. It is very ridiculous, and on 
the platform Liberals are generally content to laugh away the pretence 
by asking whether the Empire is to bear a merchandise mark as “made 
“in Birmingham.” On the principle, however, of learning even from 
the enemy, I am inclined to think that the question might also usefully 
he asked among Liberals whether there is not some little iota of 
excuse for the misrepresentation. I was talking to a Liberal friend 
the other day who had just returned from a prolonged visit to the 
Colonies. He had naturally shown, wherever he went, the strong and 
sympathetic interest in the Colonies which he feels; but whenever he 
had made the avowal that he belonged to the Liberal Party at home, 
his confession of faith was greeted, he told me, with puzzled 
incredulity. My friend’s experience is, I fancy, not unique, 

Yet between the self-governing Colonies and the Liberal Party at 
‘home there ought to be strong bonds of natural sympathy. In the 
first place, it is matter of history that the contentment, loyalty and 
prosperity of those States have been built up on the Liberal 
principle of local self-government. This is a truism; but like other 
truisms it is not always remembered, and I shall return to it presently, 
because I am convinced that it is by keeping firm hold of this root- 
principle of Liberalism that Liberal Colonial policy may most profit- 
ably be directed, just as it is in the direction of infringing the same 
principle that the greatest danger may lie. Liberal in the conditions 
of their birth, the self-governing British States are Liberal also in 
their political development; and this is a second natural bond Mr. 
Meredith, in a characteristic word of welcome which he was good 
enough to send to the founders of the Liberal Colonial Club, wrote : 
“Vour scheme of the new club is in the right direction and promises l 
“to help for the advance of a more general Liberalism... ; for the 
“mother of the young giant must be taught to feel a pride m him; 
“otherwise she may relapse from weakness and give ear to former 
“counsels of moderation, Łe, Conservatism. Pardon me for speaking 
“figuratively; it is to avoid the long-winded” The Democratic 
British communities beyond the sea are, in short, the political 
laboratories of the Empire. They have much to teach us, some- 
‘times by way of example, sometimes (it may be) in warning, about 
progressive social legislation. In this connection I may refer to an < 
administrative act of the present Government which has attracted little 
attention in.the Press, but marks a new and valuable departure. 1 
mean the action of the Home Office in dispatching a Special 









It is characteristic, however, of the tardy way in which British Govern 
ments wake up to the existence of the British Empire’s laboratori 
that this commission of inquiry should follow, and not have p 
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similar inquiries made on behalf of France, of the United States, and, 
I believe also, of Switzerland and Japan. 

In spite, however, of the natural bonds which ought to unite in 
sympathy the Liberal Party af home with democratic communities in 
the self-governing British States, there has of late years been a partial 
estrangement. What is the reason? To somè extent, of course, it is 
a necessary consequence of Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation in favour of 
preferential tariffs. So far as Colonial sentiment is fixed upon the ~ 
attainment of that object, it is unavoidably estranged from the Party 
at home which acts as the bulwark against protection. On the other 
side, the necessity laid upon the Liberal Party of opposing the policy 
of Colomal preference has seemed to encourage a notion that it is 
indifferent or unsympathetic towards Colonial ideas and aspirations 
generally. 

Another reason for a certain estrangement of Colonial sentiment 
from the Liberal Party at home is to be found, I think, in the 
exaggerated importance which is sometimes attached to the indiscreet 
utterances of individual members of Parliament. It does not conduce 
to the good relations within the Empire that phrases like “bloodthirsty 
“murderers ” should be hurled at our kith and kin in South Africa, or 
that, as in the case of recent occurrences in Egypt, British officers 
should be accused of pointless cruelty. Nothing could be more 
prejudicial, as Sir Edward Grey said on that occasion, than that “the 
“moment anything occurred which the House of Commons did not 
“quite understand, ıt should at once be assumed that the official on 
“the spot was to blame.” After all, there is a bias of anti-patriotism, 
as well as a bias of patriotism. It may not be a counsel of perfection 
to say, “My country, right or wrong,” but is it any better to say “My 
“countrymen, therefore in the wrong?” The House of Commons is 
a sounding-board; and even a careless word uttered there by an 
irresponsible member reverberates throughout the Empire. 

It seems to me, again, that Liberals sometimes take a too negative 
and unsympathetic attitude towards what may be called the idea of 
the British Empire, and any suggestions for bringing the idea home 
to the British people. Mr. Gladstone, in one of the Midlothian 
orations, spoke of “the fond and proud attachment” which every man 
should feel to the British Empire, of “the nobleness of the inheritance 
“that has descended upon us,” of “the sacredness of the duty of main- 
“taining it” Is this civic duty sufficiently recognised, and adequately 
taught, to-day? I asked myself the question when the London 
County Council refused permission to fly the Union Jack over a 
Council School, and when a motion made on the subject in the House 
of Lords was treated by Liberal peers with merely contemptuous 
illery. The association of the flag with the school is general in the 
nited States; and in at least one Canadian province it has recently 
en made compulsory. In this country we take patriotism for 
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granted ; we assume (with very little warrant) that knowledge of the 
British Empire is bred in the bone; and itis our national way to be 
rather shamefaced towards symbolic observances. Are we right? 
I asked myself the question again the other day, upon reading Baron 
Kikuchi’s lecture at the London University on Japanese education., 
Mr. Haldane in his recent Rectorial address dwelt upon the 
extraordinary heights of patriotism attained by the Japanese officers. 
We have all been thrilled by coming to some knowledge of “The 
“Soul of a People.” Mr. Bryce, in one of his last speeches in this ` 
country, advised all students of the theory and practice of moral 
education to look to Japan. What Baron Kikuchi showed us in 
his account of Japanese schools—with their daily lectures in civic 
duty, their patriotic symbols and observances—was the soul of a people 
in the making. Forms and ceremonies differ from age to age and 
country to country. But can we be quite sure that our plan of taking 
patriotism for granted, and leaving pretty much to chance both the 
inculcation of civic duties and a knowledge of the British Empire, 
is indeed the more excellent way? In this connection I may call 
attention to some practical suggestions which Professor Michael 

. Sadler made in a recent address to the Liberal Colonial Club. Why 
should not every group of schools have a series of lectures on the 
Empire illustrated by good slides to show the life of the people in the 
various British States beyond the sea? Excellent results would be 
obtained if some system of inter-imperial exchange could be devised 
in education, by which a number of British school-teachers should 
have an opportunity of spending a year as teachers in some other 
part of the Empire, their places being taken in this country by teachers 

' from that very part. It is in the elementary schools that the citizens 
of the future are trained, and few things would conduce so effectively 
as Professor Sadler’s suggestions to the creation of a sympathetic 
and well-informed attitude on the part of the Mother-country to. 
the Colonies, and of the Colonies to her, This is a subject which. 
a constructive and far-seeing Liberal statesman might well work out 
for some future Conference. The way will perhaps’ be prepared’ 
by the gathering of educationalists from various parts of the Empire- 
which is to be held in London this summer. 

So far as the actual Colonial policy of the present Gases 13. 
concerned, the origin of certain misunderstandings is to be found 
in a suspicion (by this time, we may hope, allayed) that the Liberals. 
were disposed to depart from their own principle of local self- 
government We may think that we, in Downing Street or at 
Westminster, could manage the affairs of self-governing Colonies. 
more wisely, more humanely, with loftier moral rectitude than they 
manage them themselves; but: we must not expect the people o 
those States to share our opinions, and on the whole: we shall d 
well to be as little censorious as may be. There are, of course, 
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Colonial affairs to which the rule of unrestricted local self-government 
does not apply, because the affairs in question involve the Mother- 
country as well The Chinese labour question belongs to this 
category in part, and the New Hebrides question entirely. The 
golden rule for the conduct of such inter-imperal questions may be 
deduced, I think, from the principle of local self-government. It 1s 
that local knowledge should always be used, and partnership in 
negotiation be admitted. Unfortunately, this is hardly an established 
tradition at Downing Street. The misunderstanding which arose 
over the New Hebrides Convention is the more vexatious because 
in large measure it might so easily have been avoided. It was the 
Australian Premier himself who had called the attention of the Home 
Government to the urgency of a settlement, and had suggested a 
Jomt Protectorate with France as perhaps the only feasible solution. 
The actual settlement secured many of the points which Australasian 
opinion had for years past been demanding. But the machinery for 
effecting the settlement was in one respect curiously faulty. Here 
was a matter concerning both France and England politically, but 
affecting primarily French and Australasian interests in the Pacific. 
The French Government appointed as one of its representatives at 
the discussion a man with local knowledge; namely, the Governor 
of New Caledonia The British Government was represented only 
by home officials. Who can wonder at the protest which this evoked 
from the Australian Premier? I do not see what good answer can be 
made to the following passage from Mr. Deakin’s despatch:— ` 


Owing to the much closer relations prevailing between Australia 
and the Pacific Islands than those between Great Britain and these 
antipodean archipelagoes, knowledge of local conditions is necessarily 
very much fuller and more definite here than in England. Ministers 

therefore feel bound to express their regret that this important step 

was decided upon without even informing them of the fact, much less 

giving them an opportunity of sending a representative who might 

. have furnished the British officials at the Conference with much 
useful information as to the bearing of local circumstances. 


I do not for a moment presume to call in question the competence of 
the officials who conducted the negotiations on the British side They 
may have known all that was to be known; but here, again, we must 
never expect the Colonies to accept the omniscience of the Foreign 
Office or the Colonia] Office as an axiom. How far Australia is from 
doing so, may be gathered from one of the resolutions which the 
Australian Government has submitted for discussion at the 
Conference :— 


That the Secretary of State for the Colonies be invited to frame a 
scheme which will create opportunities for members of the permanent 
staff of the Colonial Office to acquire more intimate knowledge of the 
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circumstances and conditions of the Colonies with whose business they 
have to deal, whether by appointments, temporary interchanges, or 
periodical visits or other means, 
Flere, then, is a case in which, without any formal mechanism or any 
constitutional change, misunderstanding might have been avoided 
by acting on the principle that in negotiations with a foreign power 
involving colonial interests, first-hand colonial knowledge should 
` always, and as a matter of course, be represented. 
The Imperial Conference will afford a splendid opportunity of 
removing all such misunderstandings between the: Colonies and the 
, Liberal Party. as have ‘been referred to in preceding pages. The 
Protectionist section of the Unionist Party is rejoicing in the hope 
that a-free Trade Government must necessarily stand at a certain 
disadvantage on this occasion. Many of the Colonial Premiers are 
coming to ask for preferential trade; and this is a request which 
ministers are bound by their own convictions and by the decisive 
verdict of the country to refuse. But in some other respects the 
Liberal Government will stand at a great advantage in meeting the 
Premiers of self-governing British States. Never has any ministry 
given so signal a proof of its devotion to the principle of colonial 
self-government as is afforded by the present state of things in the 
Transvaal. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in defending the dispatch of 
Canadian contingents to South Africa, expressed the hope that the war 
would result in “a victory which would take away from the Dutch 
“population of South Africa none of the rights which they enjoyed 
“to-day,” which would establish “justice and freedom and absolute 
“equality before the law for all,” and which would thus reveal the 
British Empire to the world as “deriving its strength from the most 
“complete local autonomy and unbounded reSpect for the rights and 
“privileges of all its subjects.” These are the principles on which the 
present Government has acted. General Botha’s presence at the 
Conference of 1907, as a colleague of Premiers who at the time of 
the last Conference had sent contingents to fight against him in South 
Africa, will be the most striking evidence that could be conceived 
-of the fearless attachment of a Liberal Government to the saving 
virtue of Colonial self-government. There is one sequel of the war 
which the Colonies did not foresee and which; had they been consulted, 
they would have prevented, namely, the introduction of Chinese 
labour. Here again the Liberals, by throwing all the weight of their 
influence against that system, have put the Home Government in 
accord with Colonial sentiment. It now remains for the new Transvaal 
Government to carry out the policy of “replacement and repatriation.” 
The fact that a Boer Ministry is in office will make it easier for some 
Liberals to remain faithful to the principle of local self-government 
_ by leaving the people of the Transvaal to solve the problem in thei 
own way. 
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A great deal has been made of the omission from the King’s Speech 
of any reference to the Colomal Conference. Possibly Ministers 
would have done better to create a new precedent which was good, 
rather than to follow an old one which was bad; but the inclusion or 
omission of a topic in the Speech from the Throne is not in itself a 
matter of the first importance. The omission would only be important 
if it were significant of any mood of indifference. The speeches of 
the Secretary of State and the Under-Secretary, and the arrangements 
made for the reception of the Premiers (especially the Naval Review) 
show that His Majesty’s present Ministers are alive to the importance 
of the Conference. One new departure may, however, be suggested 
which would still further mark the importance which they attach to it. 
The consultative assembly which is to be held this month is something 
more than a “Colonial” Conference. India is to be represented at it, 
by the Secretary of State, it is believed ; and this fact, a3 Sir Charles 
Dilke remarked in the House of Commons, makes it an Imperial 
Conference. The proper person to preside at an Impenal Conference, 
or at any rate at some of its meetings, is, I submit, the Furst 
Minister of the Crown. This innovation would create an excellent 
impression and would in a striking way refute any suspicion that 
a Liberal Government is indifferent or unsympathetic in Colonial 
policy. 
The primary subjects for consideration, as defined in Lord Elgin’s 
Despatch respecting the Agenda, are the constitution of future Confer- 
ences, preferential trade, defence and emigration. On the subject of 
preferential trade, the verdict of the British people at the last election 
ig an ultimate fact which must be accepted by all parties to the 
Conference. The fact does not, of course, rule the subject out. It will 
be “most freely open to the Colonial Premiers,” as Mr. Churchill has 
said, “to put their case with all the force of argument they can 
“command” Their statement would be more authoritative than any 
that has yet been given, for they. would doubtless specify in precise 
terms, not only what they desire to get, but what they are willing to 

give. Still, the question of meat and corn taxes is a chose jugée, and 
` any discussion upon that basis would, in view of the recent general 
election in this country, be academical rather than actual, propagandist 
rather than practical Recognising this fact, the Colonial Premiers, 
or some of them, may very possibly take a different line. They may 
discard Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, and point rather to articles in our 
present Customs list as affording material for some preferential 
arrangement. Tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, dried fruits, tobacco, wie 
all pay duties now. None of them is produced (in any considerable 
quantity) in this country, and all of them are produced within the 
British Empire. Colonial preference might, therefore, be given on 
these articles without laying any fresh burden on the taxpayers of 
this country and without introducing any element of protection to 
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particular home industries. The scheme against which the country 
pronounced at the General Election involved food taxes and protective 
duties. The resolution which the forthcoming Conference will perhaps 
adopt may avoid both these things by limitmg itself to a request for 
` “exemption from a reduction of duties already imposed.” Mr. Lloyd 
George, in the debate on the Addres, asked if “the Empire was to 
“be run’—or was it “floated”?—“on Tintara.” A palpable hut 
enough”at the change of front on the part of Tarif Reformers at home ; 
but if the case should be presented in this minor key by the Colonies 
themselves at the Conference, it would have to be met on its ments. 
Some practical objections are obvious. In tea, Ceylon and India have 
obtained what is called a “natural preference” already. In wie, the 
“natural preference ” is probably too strong in favour of France, Spain 
atid Portugal for any artificial preference elsewhere tó affect it. Again, 
whereas-most of the other Colonies produce one or other of the articles 
specified above, there is nothing on our existing list of dutiable 
imports which ıs produced by Canada. The omission might become a 
strong argument for extending the list. 

Ministers, in stating their general case against preferential duties, 
might well call attention to a fact which is not always remembered. 
This country does already give, in an indirect way, a most effectual 
and substantial preference to the inter-Imperial trade. It gives this 
by supplying India and the Colonies with cheap capital—a policy 
which has been emphasised, to the depreciation of purely British 
securities, by including Colonial securities among trustee investments. 
A sum, of about 900,000,000 has been invested in Indian and Colonial 
railways, Government loans and Corporation stocks, at an average 
rate of interest (say 3% per cent.) very considerably lower than the 
rate which would have been required from foreign countries. Anybody 
can work out for himself the great preference that this supply of cheap 
capital affords to inter-Imperial trade. It is a form of preference which 
is advantageous to all parties within the Empire, and Liberals, so far 
as I am aware, take no exception to 1t 

This fact suggests the remark that opposition to preferential trade 
by no means involves or requires on the part of Liberals an attitude 
of non possumus towards suggestions for the encouragement of inter- 
Imperial trade generally. It is quite true that the volume of the 
over-sea trade with the Empire is comparatively small in proportion 
to the total trade. The proportion, which is a fourth, does not 
perceptibly tend to increase. This fact is a conclusive argument 
against proposals of which the effect would be-to dislocate or obstruct’ 
three-fourths of our trade on the chance of assisting the one-fourth ; 
but itis no argument at all against proposals for assisting the one- 
fourth, which would not have the other effect. In looking back over a 
file of the British Empire Review (directed thereto by a remark of Mr. 

Pember Reeves), I have come across an instructive article on “The 
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“Development of Trade Within #he Empire,” written in 1903 by the 
present Chairman of Commitf “The extreme importance of 
“developing trade within the Empire is,” says Mr. Emmott, “hardly fully 
“appreciated. Protectionists insist upon it merely to magnify their 
“own panacea, and so do not get a hearing. Free-Traders, on the 
“other hand, are apt to ignore it because they dread protection.” Six 
weeks after Mr. Emmott’s article appeared, Mr. Chamberlain launched 
his preferential crusade, and the effect has been to harden the double 
state of mind just described. It is time that Liberal Free-Traders 
should abandon the merely negative attitude, which at first was almost 
necessary, and turn their thoughts, as Mr. Emmott had suggested, to a 
constructive policy of encouraging inter-Imperial trade. The President 
of the Board of Trade, in a remarkable speech at Walsall, has declared 
himself strongly in favour of an active and positive policy in general 
matters of trade. It was once a dogma of a certain school of 
Liberalism that the only thing which a Government could usefully do 
in regard to trade was to leave it alone. Mr. Lloyd George declared, 
on the other hand, that there was much of a positive kind which the State 
could, should and would do to encourage trade. It was, however, curious 
(though not, I hope, significant) that Mr. Lloyd George’s particular 
suggestions and announcements—his proposed reform of the Consular 
service, his institution of special inquiries and so forth—all referred to 
the foreign trade. These things ought to be done; but I hope.(and 
there is some reason to believe) that other things, for similar 
encouragement of the inter-Imperial trade, will not be left undone. 
To take a single instance, is it not strange that there should not be a 
single official appointed by the British Government throughout the 
Dominion of Canada whose duty it is to report to London upon 
commercial matters for the benefit of the exporter of the United 
Kingdom? There are in the Dominion 189 Consular and trade 
agents appointed by the United States Government who report to 
Washington regularly upon every conceivable topic of commercial 
information. Germany has 16; France 15. Even Columbia, Greece 
} and Haiti each have one.* 

The encouragement of trade within the Empire is closely bound up 
with another primary question for consideration at the Conference— 
the question of immigration. Trade is the exchange of commodities. 
We can only sell more goods to our Colonies and possessions, if they 
have more goods to sell usin return. This result can only be attained 
by the greater development, and closer settlement, of the Colonies. 
Some of them have during recent years seemed not very anxious to 
encourage British immigration; but of late a different tendency has 
manifested itself, and this should be met half way by the British 
Government. It isa sign of the times that an “Immigration League 







* For further particulars, ree a statement by Mr. O’Hara, of the Canadian 
partment of Trade, in the 7#s#es of December agth, 1905. , 
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“of Australia ” should have been formed, and that, in a communication 
addressed to the British Press, the question “how best to initiate a ` 
“great system of Imperial emigration” should be suggested as “the 
“chief subject for, discussion at the coming Conference.” Mr. Arthur, 

the President of this League, complains that the Emigrants’ 
Information Bureau in connection with the Colonial Office issues 
circulars about the United States; “it seems absurd,” he says, “that 
“the taxpayers’ money should be spent in providing the mtendmg 
“emigrant with information about a country to which, if he goes, he is 
“lost to the Empire.” I cannot agree with this complaint; for, from 
causes which would remain operative whatever the State did or omitted 

to do, there is a large number of British people who will go to the 
‘United States, and the Emigration Bureau very properly gives them 
trustworthy information.‘ But if there be anything more which can / 
be done, it should be done to direct emigrants to the British States. 
Such educational machinery as has been already suggested would be 
very useful in this respect. The emigrant who goes to one of the 
British Colonies remains a citizen of the Empire and adds his quota 
to the strength of a Greater Britain beyond the seas. He also becomes 
a valuable customer. It has been calculated that whereas the citizens 
of the United States import per head three dollars’ worth of British 
goods, the British citizens m Australia import thirty. In some ways 
trade does follow the flag. To encourage a Colonial preference in 
emigration is at once good sentiment and, sound business. 

On the question of Imperial Defence—another of the primary 
‘subjects for the Conference—the ground has been cleared by recent 
debate in the House of Commons. It was agreed on all sides that the 
Home Government has no right to expect, as also it has no intention 
of asking, any large or proportionate contributions from Colonial tax- 
payers to a fund over whose administration they have no control, and 
in the direction of whose policy they have no voice. The facts antl 
figures to which the “Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee ” has, 
during many years, called attention, do not affect the considerations 
just stated. Mr. Harold Cox, in presenting the point of view of that 
Committee, served, however, a useful purpose. As against Mr. 
Chamberlain, who sometimes asserts that the Mother-country does 
nothing for the Colonies, in order to suggest that preferential trade 
is the only way of doing anything, it is extremely relevant to point 
out that whereas Colonial commerce forms one-seventh of the total 
sea-bome trade of the Empire, the Colonies contribute only about one- 
seventy-fifth of the total cost of protecting it. But if addressed to the 
Colonies in justification of a demand for proportionate contributions in 
relief of the British tax-payer, the argument would only apply if it 
were accompanied by a scheme for a Federal Parliament, and every- 
body knows that any such scheme lies outside the range of practical 
politics. ‘At the same time, the disproportion in the matter of defence 
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is admitted in the Colonies, and in some of them there is a readiness, 
if suitable methods can be found, to go forward. Iam persuaded that, 
if any such step is to be taken, it can only be by firm adherence to 
the Liberal principle of natiorial self-government. What Australian 
sentiment favours, for instance, is the formation of an Australian 
torpedo flotilla, manned and managed by Australians. The peremptory 
dismissal of Captain Creswell’s scheme by the Imperial Defence 
Commuttee has disappointed Australian sentiment, without perceptibly 
modifying Australian opinion. I do not know whether Lord Tweed- 
mouth and Mr. Haldane will maintain the severely centralising attitude 
which was taken by their predecessors at the last Conference. If they 
do, the chance of any practical conclusions being arrived at is very 
slight. The more hopeful way is to consider how national schemes of 
defence in the several British States may best be co-ordinated in 
relation to the interests of the Empire as a whole. 

With other topics mentioned in Lord Elgim’s agenda- -paper—some 
seventeen or eighteen in number—I do not propose to deal. I desire 
instead to notice a remark which he makes in relation to one of them, 
because it has a direct bearing on a principal topic, to which I have 
not yet referred, namely, the constitution of future Conferences. 
Among the subjects suggested for discussion by the Government of 
New Zealand is “reciprocal admission to certain professions.” 
Common citizenship is one of the great boons of the British Empire, 
but it does not as yet extend to common professional status A 
barrister, for instance, does not enjoy in one part of the Empire the 
status which he has attained in another. He may have held the 
highest professional office in a British Colony, and yet, should he 
return to this country, his years of standing and his professional record 
are as though they had not been It is well worthy of consideration 
whether some steps in the direction suggested by the New 
Zealand Government should not be taken; but there are obvious 
difficulties in the way. The professional standard in a small 
State may well be lower than in a larger, where the range of 
competition is much wider. In some of the Colonies, again, 
‘the two branches of the legal profession are merged, as in 
the United States. It is not surprising, therefore, that Lord Elgin 
should say with regard to the question of reciprocity in professions 
that it is “so complicated by technical considerations that it is 
“doubtful whether discussion could at present result m anything 
“further than an academic resolution.” That is a perfectly just 
remark, but does not it apply all round? There are other subjects of 
which Lord Elgin says in the same dispatch that there are “difficulties 
“in the way,” or that “public opinion” is insufficiently informed. The 
records of previous Conferences suggest the same remarks.) A 
question is taken up, and more or less discussed in 1897. The Con- 
ference dissolves, and the question sleeps till 1902. Another 
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“academic discussion” then takes place, and the question is once 
more laid on the shelf till 1907. Who can wonder that very little in 
the way of positive results is obtained? The High ‘Commissioner 
of New Zealand puts ‘his finger on the spot in a paper which all who 
are interested in these matters should read.* “A Colonial Conference 
“igs” he says, “in the nature of a Cabinet meeting—a discussion by 
“responsible ministers.) But no Cabinet could possibly do the work 
“unless it had the assistance of departments and expert officials to 
“thresh out for it details of policy and the questions which come 
“before it. Unfortunately, there is no such thing as a Department of the 
“Empire” What is wanted is an Imperial Intelligence Bureau, 
which should work at the problems during the years when the Imperial 
Conference itself is not sitting. The complication of “technical 
“ considerations ” would thus be untied; “difficulties in the way” might 
be removed, and “public opinion ” be ripened. ' 

The establishment of a permanent Intelligence Bureau, in connec- 
, tion with the Imperial Conferences, is the most modest of all the 
suggestions which have been made with regard to the first question on 
Lord Elgin’s' agenda-paper. Perhaps it:is also the most feasible, for 
it is most in the order of natural development. The British Constitu- 
. tion is not made, it grows. These conferences themselves came into 
being not by elaborate observation, but, as it were, of themselves in 
obedience to an internal need. To establish, in the way suggested, 
some machinery for improving their efficiency seems a move ordained 
by the same course of spontaneous growth. Imperial Federation is 
often dismissed as the baseless fabric of a generous dream. And SO, 
perhaps, in the sense of any formal scheme, it is Mr. Balfour has 
warned us that even the idea of an Imperial Council cannot be enter- 
tained by practical politicians. But, in another sense and: in some 
partial degree, Imperial Federation has come to be an accomplished 
fact. So long as these Imperial Conferences are in session, there is 
a Council in being at which the résponsible Ministers of the British 
States meet together to. discuss matters of common concern, with the 
idea of directing the free wills of the self-governing communities to 
common purposes. It is by following this line of development that 
we may best promote the solidarity of an Empire whose service should 
ever be perfect freedom. : 


E. T. COOK. 


* « A Conocil of. the Empire,” by the Hon. W. Pember Reeves. Reprinted from 
The Brihsh Empire Review, 1907. 


IS LITERATURE DYING? 


O say that the age of literature was dead would be to parody 
Burke, and to caricature the truth. Yet it must strike the 

most superficial observer that great writers disappear and leave no 
worthy successors behind them. If this were merely an accident, it 
would hardly be worth considering. Just before Spenser, and not long 
before Shakespeare, began to write, Sir Philip Sidney lamented the 
decease of poetry, as if it were final But I suppose no one will deny 
that the twentieth century, so far as it has gone, is m the old sense 
of words unimaginative, preferring facts to fancies, and exalting 
substance over form. Of course, I do not mean or wish to suggest that 
literature is mere style, though even so exquisite a critic as Matthew 
Arnold seems to have fallen into that paradox when he glorified 
Bolingbroke. The Elizabethan’ age, like the Augustan, was teeming 
with thought and splendid in action. As anger makes verse, and rage 
supplies arms, so ideas will find expression for themselves, while no 
mastery of expression can fill the place of ideas The decline of 
literature cannot be due to any want of verbal clothing. It must be 
connected with some phase, permanent or ephemeral, of the human 
mind. Materialism is a good, mouth-filling word, upon which anyone 
in search of an explanation may seize. What, it might be asked, can 
you expect of a generation which speaks of the British flag as an 
“asset”? Who would now reject even a small portion of the world 
for fear of losing his own soul? But we must not confound the 
magnitude of wealth with the worship of it. Because there are more 
millionaires than there ever have been before, we must not assume that 
the spiritual element in man has decayed. Suppose that a miracle 
happened and that another Shakespeare arose to-morrow. Is it 
certain that he would not be recognised for.what he was? In the 
history of English literature the reign of Anne is often coupled with 
the later years of Elizabeth for literary renown, although the 
opening of the eighteenth century was materialistic enough. There 
was not much romance in Swift and Pope, or even in Addison and 
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Steele. There was, to be sure, no vulgarity. Bigness was not 
mistaken for greatness) There was no sensual idolatry of mere size. 
Perhaps there is not room in the same world for the German Emperor 
and a man of genius. That singular missionary of empire seems to 
crush sentiment with his mailed fist as Hercules strangled serpents in 
his cradle. He is the Philistine incarnate, and the Socialists had no 
David to send against him. Impervious to ridicule, and blind to 
notions, he stands for the crassness of unidealised prosperity. 

The eighteenth century has been called the age of reason, and 
reason saved it. The greatest Bishop of the English Church (for 
Berkeley was of the Irish) said boldly that by reason alone could 
man judge even of revelation itself. Whether reason was destroyed | 
by the Christian revelation, or by the French Revolution, or whether 
it still lurks in the recesses of obscure minds, no one would now call 
. it a formidable enemy either. to literature or to anything else. 
Laudatur etalget. At least the second verb is appropriate. Ours is 
not the intellectual materialism of Hume and Gibbon. It is the 
repudiation of other than material tests, the cult of the obvious, the 
demand for large profits and quick returns. Eccentricity is popular 
enough, but there is nothing original in eccentricity. It is only a variation 
of the commonplace, and most attractive to the commonest minds, as 
perfect simplicity is to the rarest. One great writer, Count Tolstoy, 
survives, not accessible to most of us in his own language, but in 
French or even in English, precious, massive, and splendid. Tolstoy 
belongs to an old world, to the Russian aristocracy of Crimean days. 
But in reality’ he is much older than that. He is often called a 
Socialist, and Socialism is supposed to be new. Socialism is not new, 
and Tolstoy is not correctly described as a Socialist. He isa primitive 
Christian, born out of due time, a remnant of the past, and not a 
harbinger of the future. As a man of pre-eminent and incontestable 
genius, he belongs to the ages, not to the age. No other 
novelist has quite such a power of crowding his pages with perfectly 
unmistakable characters, all different, all consistent, each as finished 
as any solitary portrait The art of Asana Karenina is consummate. 
The moral force of Resurrection, the beauty of the girl’s nature which 
cannot be degraded even by vice, are more wonderful, as they are 
more noble, than any art. But Tolstoy is following the gleam, and 
passing from our ken He is at war with modern society; out of all 
sympathy with its idols, and entirely contemptuous of its passions. 
It may be that in the far distant future he will stand out as one of the 
few landmarks of the nineteenth century. But he had nothing in 
common with it, except the accident of birth ` 

It is at least a plausible view that education fosters mediocrity. 
Education levels up. Does it also level down? Dean Gaisford, in 
his celebrated sermon on verbs in p, ` observed that classical 
scholarship had no greater advantage than the pleasure of looking 
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down upon those who lacked it. We have travelled far from Gaisford, 
and nothing is now more despised by the intellectual high-fliers than 
the scholarship in which he revelled. But they cannot share all his 
enjoyment, because there is not quite the old gulf. The schoolmaster 
has been too long abroad in the land: You can almost hear the 
scratching of his pen. The broad and general results of his activity 
are beyond all question beneficent. Pope was the last man who 
ought to have said that a little learning was a dangerous thing, for he 
had very little himself. He did not drink deep, he tasted the Pierian 
spring, and yet his literary reputation, if not so high as Milton’s, is a 
good deal higher than Bentley's. In the works of a greater even 
than Milton we read that there is no darkness but ignorance. And 
though we must not attribute to Shakespeare the casual sayings of 
those who mocked Malvolio, this particular phrase seems to bear a 
personal stamp. It makes for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number that elementary teaching should be universally diffused. But 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number has nothing to do with 
genius) What sort of education had Keats? There is a familiar 
law in physical science known as the conservation of energy, according 
to which the amount of force in the world is always the same, though 
it is differently distributed at different times) Can the same ora 
similar principle be applicable to the human mind? Did the pro- 
duction of Comus require that there should be a number of mute, 
inglorious Miltons, who never found their meaning out, but died with 
all their music in them? Or is criticism unfavourable to originality? 
Our last great literary critic, Matthew Arnold, happened also to be a 
poet, not perhaps a great poet, but a true one. There never was a 
greater critic, there has seldom been a greater poet, than Goethe. 
Unless criticism be mere fault-finding, in which case it is worse than 
useless, it must be improved by sympathy, and sympathy is fostered 
by experience. Here, however, we are dealing with masters of the 
art. It does not follow that a large number of small critics, reading 
books to find out the mistakes in them, are favourable to the growth 
of literary genius) The one indispensable quality for the appreciation 
of genius is reverence, and unfortunately reverence is the last thing 
taught in the sixth standard. Reverence is the other side of humour. 
Wit has only one side. I do not think that anyone would call this a 
reverent age. Cynicism is not necessarily irreverent. The cynicism 
of Rochefoucault is really the indignant protest of an outraged senti- 
mentalist, disappointed by the baseness of mankind. The cynicism 
of Swift is misanthropic, horrible, tragical, but not contemptible or 
vulgar. What does militate against all nobility of mind or soul, 
against all possibility of even realising greatness, is the cheap cynicism 
that sees fun in everything and humour in nothing, that finds its highest 
ression in the wearisome monotony of the mechanical jester. 
urne-Jones in one of his letters explains what he calls the “three 
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“laughters of the fool. He laughs at what is good, he laughs at what 
“is bad, and he laughs at what he does not understand.” Nothing 
degrades public taste more than this perpetual giggle, this irrepressible 
grin. With real humour it has no relation at al. When Polonius 
says to Hamlet, “My honourable lord, I will most humbly take my | 
“leave of you,” Hamlet replies, “ You cannot, sir, take from me anything 
“that I will more willingly part withal,” and we smile in easy amuse- 
ment. But what follows? “Except my life, except my life, except 
‘my hfe.” Then we see what humour is, how deep it goes, how 
closely it is bound up with the most serious things Carlyle was a 
true humorist. Was he the last? His most eager disciple, Ruskin, 
not a humorist of any recognised type, was an eloquent preacher of 
' reverence so long as his mental powers were unimpaired. Where is 
Ruskin’s successor? His style may have been sometimes too’ 
rhetorical, his prose too poetical, his descriptions too pictonal, his 
eulogy and invective too unrestrained. But in his way he was great. 
Fle had the note of distinction, largeness of purpose, breadth of view. 
Quando ullum inveniemus parem? May not the decline of 
literature, or at least its general levelling down, be associated ‘with the 
combined decay of reverence and humour? There is wit enough, 
and to spare. Much of it, indeed, is mere flippancy, as boring as 
dullness itself. Some of it is of a very high order indeed. M. Anatole 
France is almost as witty as Voltaire. The salt which keeps M. 
France himself sound and wholesome is his passionate love of truth 
and justice. But the school to which he belongs, the sceptical and 
mocking school, 1g not favourable to genius) It conduces rather to 
_ parody, the monkey’s elysium A good parody of a bad poem is 
amusing enough. A bad parody of a good poem is the most loathsome 
depth to which literature can sink. 

If ever a man kept up the dignity of literature, it was Tennyson 
But though Ténnyson has not been dead fifteen years, he seems 
almost medieval in his remoteness) I do not mean that his best 
poetry is dead, or can ever die. It is his conception of his task that 
seems obsolete. Although he made good bargains with the book- 
sellers, he did seriously devote his whole life to the highest literary 
productions of which he was capable. Morbidly sensitive to criticism 
as he was, he felt also that genius had its duties as well as its rights, 
and conscientiously discharged them. We have no Tennyson now. 
What should we make of him if we had him? Reverence is the key- 
note of “In Memoriam,” as is humour of the “Northern Farmer.” 
Browning, too, a subtler thinker, though a less melodious poet, had 
both qualities in abundance. What has become of poetry? It has 
not disappeared. A very large quantity of very good verse is turned 
out in English between the first of January and the thirty-first of 
December. It is good, but it is not great. Do we miss the great- 
ness? Thatis the point. In the history of all civilised communities 
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there are periods destitute of great literary names. Our peculiarity is 
that we seem to get on so very well without them That emptiest of 
all shallow catchwords, =i admirari, which never yet, in spite of 
Horace, either made anyone happy, or kept him so, is an attitude of 
mind fatal to originality of genius. If philosophy begins in wonder, 
criticism ends in lack of admiration, and the strongest proof of 
mediocrity is always to give moderate praise. To say that literature 
is lowered by criticism may be to put the cart before the horse. But, 
on the other hand the two phenomena may have a common cause. 
Flatness and stagnation may go together. 

Most critics, if asked who was the best writer of English now 
living, would probably answer, “Mr. Goldwin Smith” But Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is advanced in years, and has long made his home in 
Canada. Who is there now that can write like Froude? Of Froude’s 
historical reputation this is not the place to speak. What made him 
great was his mastery of style and thought. We’ have plenty of 
excellent writers. Indeed they are too numerous to name. Respect- 
able stature is common enough. It is the giants that have 
departed. The symptom is not peculiar to England. It is true of 
France, of Germafly, of the United States. There is no Hawthorne, 
no Mommsen, no Victor Hugo. Some people put it all down to 
Democracy. The obvious retort is that Athens was a Democracy, and 
that to Athens Western literature traces its source. But the 
Athenian Democracy was a very aristocratic one. It consisted of 
citizens who were also soldiers, It rejected mechanics, as well as 
slaves. What has to be proved is that modem Democracy does not 

mental distinction. The evidence is the other way. Some, 
contend that the decline of faith accounts for the decline of 
‘terature. It certainly was not so in the days of Voltaire, Hume 
d Gibbon. But for my part I do not believe in the decline of faith. 










his career was unable to take any interest in literature at all Even 
Shakespeare no longer gave him any satisfaction. Was this merely a 
matter of individual temperament, or did it imply that science is 
enough, and that the world is tired of verbal exercise? In favour of 
the first interpretation may be cited the case of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who abandoned science in middle life for theology and the inter- 
retation of Scripture. But science in Newton’s time was an infant 


entific professor was once asked whether there was any hostility 
een science and religion. He replied that there certainly was 
L. XCL 32 
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not, but that modern science was sO comprehensive as to satisfy 
men’s minds, and make them independent of “metaphysical aid.” 
The splendid edition of Bacon’s Works for which James Spedding 
was chiefly responsible contains a Preface by a young man of singular 
gifts, Leslie Ellis, who was soon afterwards removed by death. He 
concluded his essay with these striking and beautiful sentences :— 
“The tone in which Bacon spoke of the future destiny of mankind 
“Gtted him to be a leader of the age jn which he lived. It was an 
“age of change and of hope. Men went forth to seek in new-found 
“worlds for the land of gold and for the fountain of youth; they 
“were told that yet greater wonders lay within their reach. They 
“had burst the bonds of old authority; they were told to go forth 
“from the land where they had dwelt so long, and look on the light 
“of heaven. It was also for the most part an age of faith; and the 
“new philosophy upset no creed and pulled down no altar. It did 
“not put the notion of human perfectibilty in the place of religion, 
“nor deprive mankind of hopes beyond the grave. On the contrary, 
«it told its followers that the instauration of the /sciences was the free 
“sift of the God in whom their fathers Had trusted, that it was only 
“another proof of the mercy of Him whose mercy is over all His 














which cannot be answered by science cannot be answered at” 
Hence Agnosticism, the creed of Huxley, not of Bacon. My subj 
however, is not religion, but literature and its decline. Mull, as 
read in his Autobiography, was haunted at an early age by a 
dread, which he quaintly compares with the conviction of sin, 
musical combinations might be exhausted. Music is Science, 
therefore, I suppose, inexhaustible. Literature is not, w 
istory may be. The scientific spirit seems now to dominate every- 
thing. The world is in future to be governed from the laboratory. 
It used to be said by those of old time that science had a definite 
province, within which no doubt all unscientific ideas were intrusions, 
beyond which was the realm of literature, conduct, imagination, 
faith. Modern science seeks to remove the boundaries, to claim all 
knowledge for its province, and-to say that what it does not know 
is not knowledge. Jura negat sibi nata, ‘mihil non arrogat armis. 
Demands like these, perhaps not consciously put forward, would st 
if formulated, be set aside by the bulk of the human race. But th 
do the bulk of the human race count? Or is the future with 
select band who are competent to arrive at scientific truth, and 
for nothing else? Do the highest minds gravitate by slow and 
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degrees from the shadows and fancies of art ta the facts and con- 
clusions which alone are sure? When Tyndall lectured on the 
scientific use of the imagination, he was wittily told that he meant 
the imaginative use of science. The criticism, so far as it was not merely 
verbal, admitted that the former things had passed away, that the 
ancient distinction had broken down. Darwin rejected literature, it 
may be said, because his imagination had been starved. A man of 
science would explain the phenomenon in precisely the opposite 
way. Here, he would tell us, is the deepest thinker of his age, the 
man who by his patient researches has transformed our conceptions 
of the universe. To assume that such a man has no imagination is 
ridiculous. Yes, his imagination is the true one, because it wag set 
going by experiment, because it arrives at certainty, because it rests 
upon fact. Literature may be an elegant amusement, but, after all, 
it is only permutations- and combinations of words. Have we not 
had enough of it? What is the need for it, except to make the 
conclusions of science intelligible to the masses? Is it possible to 
carry the art of expression further than Plato carried it more than 
two thousand years ago? Are we likely to see a greater poet than 
Shakespeare? There is no progress in literature. There ig nothing 
else in science, for there is no limit to discovery. If these arguments 
are sound, they may suggest a reason why literary genius is not 
unquenchable, or is even being quenched. 

Philosophical or theological controversy stimulates literature. It is 
otherwise with scientific controversy, if indeed controversy be 
admissible in science. Every scientific proposition, except an axiom, 
is capable of proof, and with proof all dispute must end The man 
of letters says, “I think” The philosopher says, “I believe” The 
man of science says, “I know.” He often adds, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to himself, “What I don’t know is not knowledge.” 


Oh, what a dusty answer gets the soul, 
When hot for certainties is this our life, 


That is the language of the poet, of a poet still with us in advanced 
and honoured age. If you want certainties, says science, I am the 
way. I may not be able- to tell you everything, but at least I will 
tell you nothing that I cannot prove If my paths are not always 
paths of pleasantness, they are never paths of illusion if I cannot . 
teach you to deceive others, I can at least teach you not to deceive 
yourself. This is not anew message. There is nothing new under 
the sun. When Lucretius glorified Epicurus in verses which have 
urvived for centuries the scientific theories they embalm, he celebrated 
e triumph of science over mythology. Sublime poet as he was, he 
ued his art, if indeed he was conscious of it, simply as an 

ent for making more Epicureans. It is true that his expecta- 
have been reversed, that Lucretius is read now for his poetry, 
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not for his science. Why? Because, the physicist will say, there is 
development in science, and not in literature. The ideas of Epicurus are 
as remote as a cuneiform inscription. Lucretius could.write poetry 
better than anybody can write it now. The art of expression 1s a 
mere trial of ingenuity, and how can anyone ever be more ingenious 
than Pope? Let the dead bury their dead. Science is alive. Of 
course people want new books. They always will want them. They 
read to amuse themselves, to pass the time. Books must be written, 
as chairs and tables must be made. The world must go on Average 
minds have no need to trouble themselves about such things. There 
will always be plenty for them to do. But if literature 1s to be 10 
the future what it has been in the past, it must retain its attraction 
for men of genius. Will the highest intellects concern themselves 
with insoluble problems, with’ windows that exclude the light and 
passages that lead to nothing? Or will they be drawn, are they 
being drawn even now, into the more fruitful methods of experiment 
and exactitude? A definite answer to such a question would be most 
presumptuous. The query is only offered as a tentative solution of 
apparent facts. It is easy to reply that science and literature are not 
necessarily or naturally opposed ; that Darwin wrote a good style, and 
Huxley a better ; that Tennyson was fascinated by scientific progress ; 
that things can only be explained by words. Original minds, minds 
of the highest order, will not always be content with a secondary 
place. When, if ever, science is finally enthroned as the goddess of 
reason, the one source of real truth here below, the arbitress of | l 
human destiny, the dictatress of the worid, literature must gradually 
subside into a tale of little meaning, a relic ofthe past. The legendary 
mathematician’s comment on “Paradise Lost,” “ A very fine poem, 
“but I don’t quite see what it all goes to prove,” may have shown 
him to be in advance of hig age. For though “Paradise Lost” 
probably numbers more readers than the “Principia,” it has not 
extended the boundaries of human knowledge. ` 


Nature, and nature’s laws, lay hid in night ; 
God said, Let Newton be, and all was light. 


Does that neat couplet illustrate the true connection between science 
and literature? Is poetry destined to be a memoria technica? Men 
of letters have exhausted their eloquence on the inestimable value 
of literature as a luxurious form of mental entertainment They 
have added nothing in modem times to what Cicero said in the 
“De Archia” before the foundation of the Roman Empire. Cicero 
can be read with as much pleasure by us as by his own contemporari 
and that is immortality in the eyes of a mortal. Long and nobly 
literature struggled for its rightful place in human history. Is 
struggle coming to an end? Is science acquiring an absol 
dominion over the minds of men? 
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On such a subject one can only be hypothetical Supposing that 
such a process were going on, its effects would be first seen on the 
highest plane. If there is ample scope in science, and in science 
alone, for the fullest and deepest operations of the mind, literature 
would no longer enlist the best minds in its service. By science I 
mean physical science, the investigations of natural phenomena. 
When professors say that history is a science, they mean something 
totally different, and that controversy would be out of place here. 
Perhaps history will henceforth be a collection of tabulated and 
analysed facts. 


Poor old Heraldry, poor old History, poor old Poetry passing hence ! 
In the common deluge drowning old political common sense. 


History and poetry do not receive a very high compliment by being 
classed with heraldry. Nor is the common deluge very clearly defined. 
The flood of science may overwhelm us all Orit may be a more accurate 
metaphor to picture ourselves as worms unable to escape the roller. 
The Positive, or Positivist, philosophy was once defined as Catholicism 
without Christianity. Is not the scientific school becoming quite as 
dogmatic as the Church of Rome? Extra scientiam nulla salus. The 
charm of dealing with certainties has often been described. Walter 
Bagehot in one of his essays represents the voice of the Church to 
which he did not belong welcoming the tired traveller to’many fields of 
human speculation, and inviting him to the haven where all such matters 
were settled long ago. An excellent refuge for those who believe the 
Church. Science you cannot disbelieve. You cannot get outside 
your own reason, the only faculty with which you can judge of revela- 
tion itself. Butler had to fall back upon probability as the guide of 
life. The man of science despises probabilities With him as with 
the Church of Rome it is all or nothing. Scientific Agnosticism does 
not merely say, “I am not sure.” It says also, “You can’t be sure.” 
“The rest may reason and welcome,” Abt. Vogler exclaims; 

| “tis we musicians know.” But then there is, I am told, 
a subtle connection between music and the higher mathematics, 
which accounts for the confidence of Abt. Vogler. Herbert Spencer, 
at the close of his life, was haunted with a kind of philosophic night- 
mare. Man did not understand the universe. What if there existed 
no comprehension of it anywhere? There was a time, not very distant, 
when men of science would not have assumed to know more about it 
than other people. Even now they have not accounted for creation, 
or explained it away. But less and less every year are they disposed 
to compass their knowledge with bounds, to lay down any time or 
limit at which they must stop. That is the supreme attraction of 
ience. Its possibilities are infinite. In literature, in metaphysics, 
he best that can be has been done. There are more things in heaven 
d earth than are dreamt of in any philosophy, ancient or modern. 
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To the student of natural phænomena any discovery is possible, even 
the principle of life, the ultimate origin of things. Scientific enthusiasm 
to-day is not what it was in Bacon’s time. It is no vast and vague idea 
of co-ordinating knowledge. It is a belief in the unlimited power of 
patient research, combined with a Newtonian or Darwinian imagina- 
tion Argon, and radium, and wireless telegraphy may be trifles 
compared with what the future has in store. I am not arguing, I am 
not able to argue, that this unbounded confidence in scientific progress 
is justified by facts, or even that it will last It may be a temporary 
phase. My point is that it will serve to explain the apparent failure 
of literary genius. Men are not born literary or scientific. In most 
cases the bent of their minds is shaped by accident. The highest 
minds have the loftiest aspirations, which poetry and other forms of 
literature have satisfied hitherto. If science can be proved to hold the 
. key of the universe, complete satisfaction cannot be sought elsewhere. 
As for everything which does not enlarge the bounds of knowledge, 
what is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million of 
suns? If all science, except natural science, be science falsely so 
called, the human intellect must inevitably be drawn away from what 
cannot yield tangible results. History cannot yield them Let 
bygones be bygones) Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
There is enough poetry in the world already. It must be waste of 
time to make more. Science is to literature as life to death To 
become really scientific is a resurrection. If these views are widely 
held, more widely every day,.the question at the head of this article 
must be answered in the affirmative. It may be a euthanasia, a 
gradual and easy decay. But it is as certain as it is gradual. The 
very fact that the name of science is often misapplied, that men claim 
the epithet scientific for things which it will not suit, is itself a proof 
of the despotism to which the unscientific world submits, Literature 
may be more tempting than most forms of illusion. Other verse 
besides Sir David Lindsay’s may still “have charms.” Science alone 
is real The prevalence of that creed, or of that superstition, does not 
seem to produce scientific genius, though it has doubtless raised the 
level of the scientific intelligence. Its negative effect upon literature 
ig more obvious, and the effect is not, of course, confined to the 
literature of any single country. Just as motor cars are superseding 
horses, so is science superseding humanism. At least, so it would 
seem. Even science may disappoint expectation, and the door which 
no man living has yet entered may remain inexorably closed. Among 
other discoveries it may be discovered that there are bounds to the 
discoveries of science. At present the trend of opinion is the other 
way. The pursuit of what Bacon called secondary causes is the mo 
dangerous rival that literature has ever encountered. 
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HERBERT PAUL. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS AND THE 


r 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATS. 


OR the first time since Prince Bismarck left office an election of 
F the Reichstag has resulted in a material change in the grouping 
of parliamentary forces in regard to the Government. Properly speaking 
the German Reichstag knows no such things as Government Benches 
and Opposition Benches. The very arrangement of seats shows the 
spectator that Imperial Parliamentarism in Germany is above such 
trifling questions as to whether this party or that shall take the power 
and responsibilities of Government. Radiated in a half-circle round 
the table of the House, the seats of members extend to the nght and 
to the left, but whether the supporters of the Government in office 
are to be found on this side or on the other is a most uncertain thing. 
They may sit here, and they may sit there; they may be found 
scattered among opponents and foes of the Government, the place 
prejudges nothing, only the vote proclaims the relation of the 
member to the Government. The main parties in the House—could 
it be otherwise in the land of philosophers?—are placed accarding 
to their political conceptions, and the Government chooses and finds 
its supporters among them, as the case—that is its policy or its 
means of inducement—may be. 
This system or method has prevailed particularly since the arrival 
of Count, now Prince, Bülow at the post of Imperial Chancellor. “I 
“am prepared to govern with any party that puts national interest 
“above party interest” is his motto, repeated only the other day. 
But as the decision of what in a given moment is national interest 
rests, in his opinion, with the Government, its practical meaning is 
that Prince Bülow is ready to govern with any party that votes the 
money to carry. out his intentions and supports the measures otherwise 
equired by him—with any party or rather group of partes For 
ere is no party strong enough to form by itself the party of the 
vernment. A motley assembly of over a dozen parties, this 
the Parliament the then Count Bülow found when he took office 
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in October, 1900. The question of the navy being for the time 
settled through the grant, in June, 1900, of a substantial increase, it 
was the question of a new tariff of import duties that took the 
leading place in the programme of Government measures. For the 
commercial treaties in force drew near to the date of their expiration, 
and the well-organised agrarian element of the nation clamoured for 
increased duties on cereals, cattle, meat and other agricultural products. 

It is well known how the tariff question was solved. Against the 
opposition of the Freisinnige and the Social Democrats a tariff with 
greatly increased duties on corn, cattle, meat, etc, was carried on the 
night of December 13th and 14th, 1902, by means of a forcible 
violation of the rules of procedure of the Reichstag. The partes 
supporting the Government were the Catholic Centre Party, aided by 
the Alsatians and the Poles, the National Liberals, and the bulk of 
the Conservative groups. The agrarian extremists fought the tariff, 
since it remained, as they said, much below the legitimate demands of 
agriculture. To them Count Bülow one day angrily shouted: “You 
“will never get another Chancellor so agrarian as I.” 

Four months after the voting of the tariff the Reichstag was 
dissolved, and a general election took place on June 16th, 1903. The 
parties that had carried the tariff returned in almost unbroken strength. 

Of the parties that had voted against it the Pretstnnige lost the fourth 

part of their seats, whilst the Social Democrats increased theirs 

from 56 to 81, and had their voting strength raised from 2,107,000 to 
3,011,000, a growth that surprised even a good many of their leading 
members. There was now scarcely any great town in Germany, 
with the exception of Cologne, represented otherwise than by 
Social Democrats. The result in Parliament was that the opposition 
of the Centre Party and the Poles was sufficient to ruin ‘almost any 
Government measure. For as the Centre mustered 100 and the Poles 
16 members, they made up with the 81 Social Democrats just half 
of the Reichstag, which consists of 397 members, and the Social 
Democrats refused, on principle, any budget or motion for the 
maintenance of ‘the Government with’its military institutions and 
enterprises. Three months after the election, at its congress held 
at Dresden, the Social Democratic Party reaffirmed its political 
implacability in the most pronounced form. It decided rather to 
renounce its claim to a vice-chairmanship of the Reichstag than 
concede that its member selected for that post should, if chosen, be 
a party to one or two courtesy visits to the Emperor, as the unwritten 
code of the Reichstag at present prescribes. 

Under these circumstances, if Germany had a' Parliamentary 
Government, the Centre Party would have held that Government 1 
the hollow of its hand. The Social Democratic Noes being pl 
beforehand, no motion for military or the like expenditure, no 
for new taxes or increase of existing taxes could have passed 
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Reichstag unless the Centre voted forit. But happily, as with a slight 
alteration we may quote from Heine :— 


Deutschland, die fromme Kinderstube, 
Ist keine parlamentarische Mordergrube. 


The Centre Party did not in its dreams aspire to the rights and 
advantages of its parliamentary position. None of the present parties 
in Germany would have done so. They are so chaste in this respect— 
virtuous would not seem to be the right expression here, as there is 
no virtue in coyness—that they all abhor it as a mortal political sin 
to demand with the responsibilities of a Governmental Party its 
necessary powers. When about thirty years ago Prince Bismarck 
addressed the then Liberal leader, Edward Lasker, half jestingly, 
with the word “colleague,” and, asked by him whether he intended 
to take up the profession of a lawyer, replied that he had no such 
desire, but had only alluded to Lasker soon becoming a State 
Minister too, honest Lasker replied in full earnest, “Your Highness, 
“an event of that kind is beyond all sane thought.” That is how it 
is still in our day. Ask the advanced German Liberal what he 
thinks of a real Parliamentary Government in the Fatherland, and 
he will shudder at the revolutionary idea. 

The Centre Party put no extravagant pressure upon the Government 
even in favour of its own objects. It was content with very small 
favours and helped the Government to carry out some very unpopular 
measures. This much has been admitted by Prince Bülow himself. 
Nevertheless it may well be believed that the exceptionally strong 
parliamentary position of the Centre Party was very inconvenient to 
the Chancellor. First of all, the knowledge of the fact that the party 
representing Roman Catholicism had the casting vote in the Reichstag 
pressed sorely upon what may be called the Protestant conscience 
in Germany. Every concession granted to the Church of Rome 
made the Protestant world feel uneasy, and over 60 per cent. of the 
population of Germany are Protestants. The Catholic population in 
Germany is not undemocratic on purely political questions. The 

| mere fact that they are a minority makes Catholics in most parts of 
the country upholders of political rights. To a certain degree they 
have been for political rights in Germany what Protestant 
Nonconformists have been in England. But they represent also the 
more repellent features of Nonconformity, particularly in regard to 
literature, art and science. Catholics, though not extreme puritans, 
have repeatedly shown themselves firm enemies of a really free 
movement. They allow a wider scope than some Protestant sects 
o, but beyond the line they draw they are as bigoted as the most 
ackward Lutheran. Consequently between the world of artists, 
tterateurs and scientists on the one hand and the Catholic Church 
the other, there may at certain times be a truce, but a true and 
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lastmg peace is not thinkable. Prince Bulow, like his Imperial master, 
has many associations with the cultured world, whose influence grows 
with the increase of the wealthy classes, and he was well aware of the 
annoyance felt in that quarter over the apparent mtimacy of the 
Imperial Government with the Romish Church, an annoyance reflected 
in many cartoons of that satirical paper, Simplicissimus, which, in a 
comparatively short time has gained the first place in its province, 
and which may be said to voice the humour of the bourgeoisie lettrée 
of the empire. 

Apart from these social currents against the predominance of the 
Catholic Party in the council of the nation, the uncertainty of its action, 
from an Imperialist point of view, in regard to demands for the army 
_and navy and simular purposes, has also told against it. 

The Catholic population of Germany is in the mam to be found 
in the outer districts of the empire—the southern States, the western 
provinces of Prussia, and the Polish districts of the East, t.e, where 
there is no great traditional love for Prussia, the leading State, 
or consequently for the Central Government of the empire, which 
in the main is Prussian. No wonder then that a critical spirit prevails 
in regard to expenditure for Imperialist enterprises. And this spirit 
is all the more natural that a comparatively small proportion of the 
Catholic population belongs to the commercial classes. The Catholic 
population is on the whole poorer than the Protestants and Jews, 
the bulk of it consisting of peasants, labourers, small traders and 
industrial wage earners. Three-quarters of the electors of the Centre 
live in villages and small market towns; more than half in villages. 3 
That the Catholic Party has again shown some stinginess in regard `i 
to Imperialistic expenditure is less surprising than that it could for l 
morè than a decade induce its adherents to approve of its policy of 
concessions to an insatiable Imperialism. From 1897 to 1907 the 
naval expenditure alone has increased from 114 to 291 millions of 
marks, t.¢, it has nearly trebled. And this has only been possible 
through the support the Centre Party has given to the demands of the 
Imperial Government. In the budget for 1907-8 the expenditure for 
army and navy\together amounts to the round sum of 1,300 million 
marks, and in spite of seven new taxes created in the spring of 1906 
with the help of the Centre Party, the new budget shows a deficit on 
balance of over 300 million marks. 

It must be regarded as a piece of daring that under these 
circumstances Prince Bülow ventured on December 13th, 1906, to 
dissolve the Reichstag, simply because the Centre Party had strack— 
or rather had proposed to strike, for the final vote has not been 
taken—o millions off a supplementary credit demanded for the expini 
war in German South-West Africa, and had proposed the grad 
reduction of the troops stationed there to 2,500, to begin after the 
c March, 1907. Even if it had been carried the motion would 
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have been of any consequence to the state of things in the field, and, 
besides, the Centre Party had, at the last moment, made declarations 
through their leader, Herr Spahn, which showed that on a little more 
pressure they would have given in again. It was, then, not so much 
the national prestige in face of the outside world as a question of the 
budgetary right of Parliament that was questioned. How could 
Prince Bülow hope to get a more complaisant Parliament elected? 
True, the last days of the dissolved Reichstag had brought to 
light two specimens of backstairs influence exerted or rather attempted 
by members of the Catholic Party. But they were of a comparatively 
insignificant nature. Particularly was this the case with the affair that 
has been most noisily discussed, viz., the attempt of Herr Roeren to 
get some officials of the Colonial Department dismissed or corrected 
for misdeeds committed against the aborigines in Togoland and to 
get an official reinstated who was dismissed for some indiscreet 
communication to the Catholic Mission there. Herr Roeren, a 
Westphalian by birth, reminds one curiously in all his ways and manners 
of the typical British Nonconformist. He is a Puritan with democratic 
leanings. In his former character he has drawn upon himself the 
opposition of the artists and the /i#terateurs by motions to penalise 
the exhibition and sale of pictures, prints, etc, which, without being 
unchaste, outrageously offend the sense of shame. It is unnecessary 
to point out that a thing need not be actually unchaste to revolt the 
sense of shame and corrupt the inexperienced; the most obscene 
picture the writer of these lines has ever seen was one in which the 
persons were fully dressed. But it is no less obvious that nothing 
can be more elastic than the conception of what is an outrage to 
the sense of shame. A sound outspokenness, which we so much 
appreciate in the writers and painters of former ages, might in our 
days of refined, much too refined, suggestiveness give offence to the 
sense of shame of many good people; but need it therefore be 
ised? Herr Roeren was heretofore a judge of the provincial 
High Court of Cologne, and as a judge may have been a very model 
of justice. But few that have heard him speak, with his harsh, stern 
voice, would like to see him as the censor of art and literature. And 
his unpopularity in this respect with the enlightened and the shallow 
(who usually go hand in hand in these questions) has undoubtedly 
helped to mislead people in regard to his proceedings in the Colonial 
affair above mentioned. For nothing has been brought forward to 
even suggest the surmise that his action was not absolutely dis- 
interested and his motives of the purest. 
But, if the minutes of the Colonial Department are correct, Herr 
oeren had threatened that his party would refuse the credit if justice 
not done according to his demands, and would keep silence 
t the alleged misdeeds if his will were done ; and this unquestion- 
would have been a serious offence. Only the assertion is not 
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proved. The minutes of the Colonial Department are one-sided 
reports of conversations with Herr Roeren written down afterwards, 
and at one of the first sittings of the new Reichstag another case 
came up to prove that it is the practice in the Colonial Department 
to draw up such reports behind the back of those who come to discuss 
cases with the officials, It is easy to imagme how a quite innocent 
remark might, through the illwill or the unskilfulness of the recorder, 
in this way be given a very ugly colour. Herr Roeren emphatically 
denied the correctness of the report, and the impartial historian will 
consequently be compelled to give a verdict of non liquet. 

However, party politicans are not historians. No sooner had Herr 
Dernburg, the new Director of the Colonial Department, made known 
the Report, than the Nationalistic oppdnents of Herr Roeren and his 
party made an outcry about shameful and outrageous backstairs 
government. As if it were not well known that a great amount of 
backstairs government has always been exercised in Prussia, and 
through it in Germany, by the powerful Conservative Prussian 
squirearchy, now reinforced by the big shipowners and the 
millionaire captains of industry! As if backstairs government were 
not inseparable from bureaucratic government—a caricature of 
genuine Parliamentary government! It was a much greater 
sin than all this in the eyes of the ‘Emperor and Prince Bülow 
that in a quite legitimate Parliamentary way the Centre Party in 
June, 1906, by its refusal to vote the transformation of the Colonial 
Department into a Colonial Office, caused the resignation of the 
Director, Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg. The Prince, a rather 
bashful Parliamentarian, was unpopular with the Centre because of his‘ | 
Liberal leanings. They therefore refused him the salary of an 
Under-Secretary of State. This certainly was not nice; but it was 
their right. Besides, the Prince did not impress people with his 
administrative gifts. In his place Herr Dernburg was chosen, an 
astute financier of Jewish descent. 

The son of a Liberal ex-Parliamentarian and a relative of the 
French Derembourgs, Herr Dernburg had worked himself up to the 
post of manager of one of the wealthiest German banks, viz, one ef 
the four big D. banks of Berlin: Darmstädter Bank, Deutsche Bank, 
Dresdener Bank and Disconto Gesellschaft. An expert in the restora- 
tion of bankrupt concerns, he undertook to put the needy German 
Colonies on a‘sound financial basis, and that for a salary considerably 
less than his income as a manager of the Darmstädter Bank. Nota 
few of his former brethren in Stock Exchange dealings looked upon 
his step as a kind of quixotic aberration, but they all felt flattered b 
his nomination, And although. Herr Dernburg is the baptised 
of a baptised father, the Jewish community outside the St 
Exchange—Social Democratic Jews excepted—felt no less pl 
with his appointment to a high office of State. With them, too, b 
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is thicker than water. The nomination of even a baptised Jew is 
quite an innovation in Northern Germany. 

Perhaps for this reason the Centre Party on their part received 
Herr Dernburg with a very cool reserve. And when the quarrel 
between Herr Roeren and Herr Dernburg ensued, the former in 
teplying to the latter used a somewhat haughty tone. A novice in 
Parhamentary life, Herr Dernburg retaliated. in a style unusual on 
the Ministerial benches. There was something about him of a stump- 
orator run wild. It was soon evident that the largest party in the 
Reichstag would not stand the man, and their refusal to vote the 
supplementary credit asked was in a degree the outcome of Herr 
Dernburg’s ill-mannered retorts. They made it almost impossible 
for the Centre to give way to his demands. But they made Herr 
Dernburg the hero of the mass of the hereditary enemies of the 
Centre. 

Then on a sudden came the dissolution. From the point of view 
of Parliamenary rights it was a humiliation of the Reichstag. 
Without any previous conferences or negotiations with the leaders of 
parties, the Crown sent Parliament home as if it were a band of 
disobedient schoolboys. Word went round that a telegram sent by 
the Kaiser to the Chancellor from Biickeburg (quite an ominous 
name, by the way, since d#ckenw means to stoop) ran thus: “Do 
“drive the gang home.” It has been denied, but the facts corresponded 
to this version. A Parliament conscious of its proper place would 
have resented it. As it was, the dissolution message was greeted with 
boisterous applause from the benches of the two Conservative Parties 
and the National Libtrals. The Social Democrats cheered ironically ; 
the Centre was silent. 

Somewhat puzzling was the attitude of the Freisinnige groups, the 
Liberal Left, as we may call them. Almost up to the last day they had 
vied with the Centre in criticisms of the Colonial administration and 
the waste of blood and money in the South-West African War. In 
their literature we find German South-West Africa called a wretched 
desert that never would pay back what it cost. But at the 
Jast moment they had turned round and opposed the resolution 
tnoved by the Centre with a motion demanding a reduction 
in the number of troops merely in accordance with the 
progress of pacification. Accepted by the Government—and 
what Government would not accept such a pium desiderium? 
—it was beaten by 175 to 171, the minority consisting of the Con- 
servatives, the National Liberals, the union of Anti-Semites and 
kindred reactionary reformers and the three groups of the Liberal 

eft. And thus the decided Liberals, as they call themselves, might 

ave said that they awoke one day and found themselves a Govern- 

ent party—which in Germany is not to be confounded with a 

overning party ; it is generally just the opposite. 


— 
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The cleavage of parties above described fixed the character of the 
electoral fight The Government parties adorned themselves with the 
epithet National, and preached a crusade against the unholy alhance 
of red and black, that is, the Social Democrats and the Catholic 
Centre. May it be said that no such alliance existed. The Social 
Democrats had, on the contrary, fought the Centre on almost every 
occasion, and im the Colonial question particularly had maintamed 
an attitude fundamentally different from that of the Centre On 
principle the Centre is for the Colonial expansion of the Empire. 
As one of its speakers has said in the Reichstag: “Our Christian 
“creed compels us to support Colonial enterprise, for we must desire 
“the spread of the gospel and Christian civilisation all over the 
“world.” The great majority of German Social, Democrats, on the 
other hand, although, of course, not opposed to civilising work m 
Africa and elsewhere, reject the present method of colonisation ‘root 
and branch. ‘They refused the Government the money for the 
Colonies, and consequently they vetoed also the proposal of the 
Centre to vote twenty million instead of twenty-nine millions. That 
they found themselves alongside the Centre ın voting agaist the 
motion of the Freisinnige was a chance such as arises daily in Parlia- 
mentary life in a house with over a dozen political parties and no 
responsible Government. : 

Yet in politics one is not free to select one’s bed-fellows. The 
national “Combine,” as we might call it, for it is too friable to be called 
a bloc, having written on its flag the motto, “against black and red,” 
it was quite natural that by degrees, though not all at once, red and 
black should here and there draw near together. 

The Natonalist Combine got its blessing in some electoral speeches 
made by Prince Bülow. The Chancellor who, by the way, always 
adopts a pastoral tone, preached the union of Liberalism with Con- 
servatism as the need of the day. Only Conservatives must not be 
extravagant in their demands, and Liberals must be very patient. To 
preach patience to German Liberalism is like preaching sedition to the 
Gracchi; yet for the reasons given above the mere hint at a possible 
liberal breath of wind intoxicated our Liberals, and when the Prussian 
Government instructed its provincial officals not to put too many 
hindrances in the way of Liberal electoral action (as they have been 
used to do and as many of them have, in spite of the order, continued 
to do), then the land of promise seemed to be reached. The decided 
Liberals were enraptured. 

. To be fair to these Liberals it must be admitted that in the rural 
districts of Prussia the influence of the officials is still all-powerful, 
and a change in the regiment of Government officials would indeed 
mean a change in the political representation ‘of a certain number 
these districts. Local government isin Prussia in a high degree 
government, modified or strengthened, as the case may be, by Gov 
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ment mfluence. And as the rural districts are, thanks to the great 
inequality of the electoral divisions, greatly over-represented in ihe 
Reichstag and the Diet, the question in what direction the wind blows 
{rom above ıs of great consequence to a party that in towns and 
industnal villages finds Social Democracy barring its way to the more 
vigorous of the masses, Only through a compact with Socal 
Democracy could the Liberals be a power independent of Government 
favours and Conservative support. But this most of them abhor. 

It was with another song than Prince Biilow’s that Herr Dernburg 
interfered in the electoral movement. In three speeches, one 
addressed to the pick of the intellectuals, another to the representa- 
tives of the commercial world, and the third to a mixed middle-class 
audience, he drew alluring pictures of what in his opmion the present 
German Colonies might one day become for the Fatherland, of their 
productive possibilities, their commercial value and the field they 
opened for the enterprising energies of the young in all sorts of 
directions. The speeches read often as if they were extracts from a 
company prospectus, and the calculations Herr Dernburg read to 
his enchanted hearers remind one rather of a promoter of doubtful 
companies than of a man experienced in the reformation of over- 
capitalised societies. But it cannot be gainsaid that they made a 
deep impression. It is always an enticing spectacle to see a man of 
business and dry figures turn up before our eyes as a visionary 
dreamer. The speeches of Herr Demburg induced even people of 
noted political independence to form a committee for the propagation 
of knowledge about the Colonies, and they did a good deal to 
counteract and destroy the influence of those leaflets that, distributed 
in many hundred thousand copies all over the country, had painted the 
Colonies as absolutely valueless. 

Apart from that committee two other committees, or, rather, 
societies, interfered in the electoral battle, both m a more obtrusive 
and less honest way. 

The one was the Flotiemverein, a society for the education of 
enthusiasts fora big Navy—a counterpart of the British Navy League. 
It enjoys the support of most of the higher officials of the Empire, 
an Imperial Prince is its head, and in many ways State and municipal 
institutes, schools, etc, lend it their aid As a matter of fact it may 
be called a semi-official organisation. Spread in about 2,000 branches 
all over Germany, it counts a round million of members, of whom, 
however, a great number are undoubtedly only nominal members 
or worse, unwilling members, for pressure from their superiors 
compels many subordinate ofhfcials to enlist. Yet the League is a 
great force to be reckoned with Provided with large funds, sure of 
fmding its work everywhere facilitated and all doors open, it has 

ted about fifteen millions of pamphlets and leaflets to promote 
val jmgoism. Nominally non-partisan, it has in fact worked 
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vigorously for the candidates of the Nationalist combine. From 
letters that have come to light since the election and have created a 
great stir, it is proved that General Keim and other leaders of the 
League have directly meddled in electoral intrigues, that a fund 
existed for the promotion of favourable candidates, to whom great 
gums of money passed through the channel of the Imperial Chancellor, 
Prince Bilow,and that altogether Prince Bülow was a party to this 
meddling business. 

It is significant of the Chancellor’s state of mind that he believed 
he had done with all criticism of his interference by stating that NOT A 
PFENNIG of the sums spent was taken from State funds. Asif it was . 
not bad enough that the same Government which at every turn 
pretends to be above party and whose privileges rest on the presump- 
tion of its strictly non-party character, has acted behind the scenes as, 
the promoter of party candidates against other party candidates. It is 
the resurrection of the Bonapartist method of making elections, and 
people reconcile themselves to it by thinking that after all Bona- . 
partism is a break into the narrow circle of bureaucratic officialism 
and may prove a transition state to genuine Parliamentarism. Which, 
however, is much open to doubt 

Compared with the Naval League, the Ketchsverband sur 
Bekämpfung der Sosialdemocratie—Imperial Union for combating 
Social Democracy—is but small in numbers, counting about 100,000 
members. But it is a very active society, and with its onesidedness of 
purpose is an opponent to be reckoned with. As its title says, its one 
and only aim is to fight and destroy Social Democracy. ‘The society 
is a sort of political Pinkertons, a gang of men trained for the one 
purpose of fighting Social Democrats in all their meetings and by the 
distribution of pamphlets and leaflets against them; a loyal Prussian 
pensioned high officer, General Von Liebert, now an M.P., is at its 
head. It offers its services to all parties having candidates opposed to 
Social Democrats and interferes also on its own account. Its ways of 
warfare are most unscrupulous. Detailed sentences from speeches and 
writings of known Social Democrats are put together in such away in 
its leaflets as to give ‘an absolutely false picture of the party and its 
aims, or to show its spokesmen in contradiction to each other. Besides 
this, reports of occurrences in the Social Democratic world are drawn 
up in such a way as to give an absolutely dishgured picture of the 
party and its adherents. In the face of all this, the Social Democrats 
nicknamed the society Reichsliigenverband (Imperial Lying Union), 
and, convinced of the victory of truth, laughed atit. But the outcome 
of the election has shown that it is always dangerous to treat an 
opponent too lightly. 

In the course of the six weeks which elapsed between the dissolution 
of the Reichstag and the day of the election a significant shifting o 
the line of battle took place. At first in the outcry against “the bla 
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“and the red,” the accent lay on the word “black.” The Centre, with 
its “back-stairs Government ” was the enemy; Social Democracy only 
the-associate. But the further the battle proceeded the more it became 
a war to destroy the red, in which the black were expected to join 
in the end, that 1s, at the second ballot. For the Centre Party had only 
to defend seats and had very few to conquer, and was on the whole 
restricted to certain regions where its strongholds lie in close juxta- 
position, There the movement comprises all classes; it is more terri- 
torial than sectional, not a class movement or even a party movement 
in the strict sense of the word, but a movement of almost the whole 
Catholic population. 

Quite the contraty is the case with the Social Democrats. They 
had not only to defend seats, but meant also to conquer a good many. 
They fight everywhere and all parties alike. Sanguine members of the 
party counted upon an increase of seats from 79—the number when 
the Reichstag was dissolved—to, 100 or more, and there was nothing 
fantastic in this. The party is spread all over the Empire; wherever 
modern industry has changed sleepy rural districts into communities 
with an alert working-class population, there Social Democracy has its 
adherents organised into branches of the party or of trades unions led 
in the spirit of the party. Never before had the state of Social 
Democracy in regard to organisation, Press and finance been even 
approximately so prosperous as on the eve of this battle. It is no 
exaggeration to say that simce 1903 when the party achieved that 
surprising electoral success its membership and the circulation of its 
Press had increased by more than 25 per cent. At the Mannheim 
Congress held in September, 1906, the’ treasurer of the party, Herr 
Gerisch, gave the number of paying members at 400,000, and the 
circulation of its Press, z.e., its swéscriders, for of street sale there is very 
little, at 840,000. To this must be added the membership of the 
centralised trade unions and their Press, for these unions are almost 
without exception led by Social Democrats, and their papers—all have 
their own papers, mostly compulsory to members—are frankly wntten 
in a Social Democratic spirit. The centralised unions have made most 
wonderful progress and may now rank with the strongest British trade 
unions. They count over one million and a half members, and if we 
make a deduction for double membership we may estimate the 
proletarian army represented by the Social Democratic and trade 
union members as at least 1,600,000 A very large percentage of these 
are vigorous enthusiasts in the prime of life, and ready to take upon 
themselves any work necessary for the distribution of the electoral 
hteratuge of the party and the working up of the electors. Clubs of 
Socialist cyclists exist in large numbers and train their members for 
efforts in rural distncts. As to finance, the war chest of the party was 

ell filled, and, besides, many of its papers make a good surplus ; and, 
they are party property, hand over their profits to the party funds. 
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All this considered, it was very natural to conclude that the increase in 
the votes of the party would correspond to the increase in its organised 
force, in which case the vote would have come up to about 4,000,000 
and an increase in seats would have been inevitable. f 

The facts have not justified this expectation. The party vote 
obtained on January 25th showed an advance which would have been. 
regarded as quite creditable, namely, from 3,011,000 to 3,259,000, i.l 
just a quarter of a million But as on the whole 1,767,000 more 
electors went to the poll than in-1903, the share of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party which in that year had received about 32 per cent of 
the whole vọte, should have been this time about 560,000 new votes. 
Accordingly the party was 300,000 behind its normal increase And 
thus only 29 of its candidates were elected at the frst ballot ; whilst in 
1903 the number had been 56, and with those elected at the second 
ballot the total of this Parliamentary group is now 43 instead of 79 at 
the time of the dissolution, and 81 on the morning after the election 
of 1903. 

There are many causes to explain this retrogression. Thus, e.g., 
the intimate connection of Social Democracy with the centralised trade 
unions has in some places had the result that such workers as belong 
to other unions have voted against the party. This has particularly 
been. the case with members of the Chnstian Catholic trade unions 
which in several places had candidates of their own, half a dozen of 
whom have been elected. The connection of Social Democracy with 
the most fighting trade unions and the tremendous growth of the latter 
have also had the result that many small masters who formerly had 
voted for Social Democratic candidates have this time voted 
against them. The same has been the case with a number of small 
traders because of the promotion of co-operative societies by Social 
Democracy. In rural districts small farmers have turned against it (as 
well as against advanced Radicals) because of the movement for the 
repeal of the duties on pigs and pork. They were delighted with the 
rise in price of the animal they fed and would not hear of the change. 
To use Prince Bülow’s words, it was in many districts the brave swine 
that saved the State. And similar examples of an estrangement of 
sections of the popular classes from Social Democracy were found 
elsewhere. . 

But the main reason of the failure is to be found in the strong | 
combined action of almost all Non-Social Democratic Parties and their 
agencies against the party of Socialism which is based on the class-war 
theory. Never before have these parties displayed such activity a3 
this time, and never have they been so united in their opposition. It 
was indeed a great social reaction. Bismarck at his best succeeded in 
getting a political combination formed that included the two 
Conservative parties and the National Liberals. The Nation 
Combine of 1906 embraced all these and advanced Liberalism, besid 
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including the South German Radical Democracy. It was, so to speak, 
a united effort of all the upholders of the present state of society 
against social revolution. Nay, although it was certainly an object of 
the National Combine to reduce the Parliamentary influence of the 
Centre, and although this influence, as has been shown, would be the 
greater the more numerous the Parliamentary group of Social Democrats 
proved to be, in many divisions of Eastern Prussia the Centre Party 
voted even at the first ballot for candidates of the National Combine 
in order to prevent the victory of the Social Democrats. This was 
particularly the case at Breslau, the second largest town of the 
Prussian Monarchy. ‘There all sections of Liberals had come to an 
agreement with the Conservatives of all shades to the effect that 
at the first ballot they. should all vote in the Eastern division of the 
town for a Moderate Conservative, and in the Western for a Liberal. 
And finally the Centre Party fell in and called upon its adherents also 
to vote even at the first ballot for the same candidates. By this means, 
and by it alone, their victory was assured. 

Only in South Germany and in the Rhenish districts did the Centre 
follow other tactics. Had this not been the case the Social Democratic 
group in Parlament would have been reduced to perhaps 36, the 
number of the year 1890. And in Rhenania as well as in the district 
of the Main niver, it was not the fault of the Centre that a compromise 
of this kind was not come to. There it was the Liberal sections 
who caused a split. But even there some of the Liberals voted for 
the Catholics against Social Democrats, and vice verså. Elsewhere 
Radicals, Christians and Jews alike, voted for reactionary Anti-Semites 
and Anti-Semites for Philo-Semitic Radicals in order to secure the defeat 
of the Social Democrats. With a zeal never displayed before all these 
parties canvassed the electors and fetched them up in conveyances 
of all sorts to the polling places) We have seen above by what 
agencies they were supported in this course. To those enumerated 
must also be added the societies of veterans of the army, z.¢., men who 
after having finished their military service have joined societies of 
old military comrades for social entertainment and mutual support 
These societies are federated into a big union comprising over two 
and a-half millions of members. They are under the protection of 
high mulitary officers, and have stringent rules against Social 
Democrats and other “enemies of their country.” They are a kind of 
treemasonry for the cultivation of the military spirit and a political 
force, particularly in rural districts and the smaller boroughs, and they 
have been put in motion, too, on behalf of the National Combine. 

In this way it has been brought to pass that over one and three- 
quarter million more voters have gone to the poll than in 1903, and 
hat of this increase only one-seventh part instead of one-third has 
avoured Social Democracy. It is reaction, no doubt; but it is 

ion of a particular kind. It is not likely to be translated into 
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repressive legislation or disfranchising measures. Nothing of the kind 
has been announced. Home politics will for the present see no 
preat change. On the contrary, in the circles of those at the helm 
it is now said that universal suffrage is after all not so dangerous, 
if only those who detest revolution will stand together. Muddle-class 
society believes it has discovered its strength And ‘there is no 
question that it has shown itself stronger than has been supposed. In 
this respect Social Democrats will take the lesson to heart. One must 
not exaggerate the importance of declarations of the frst hour. The 
moming after a check is not the right moment to gauge its full 
beanng. It may as easily be over-estimated or under-estimated. 
Much depends upon the question whether the Combine will last, or, at 
all events, will prove possible in future elections Composed as it is 
of the most heterogeneous elements, it may well burst up at any 
occasion. 

But if this is likely to happen, it is not a certainty. In politics it js 
not so much love as pressure from outside which binds people together. 
Class prejudice, hatred of Social Democracy, and ignorant fear of 
Socialism have made the Combine, and as long as these factors persist 
its renewal will always be possible. 


ED. BERNSTEIN. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


N Mr. A. E. Waite’s fascinating and instructive volume “Studies in 
“Mysticism,” the following sentences occur: “Interpretations of 
“this order are not less unprofitable to the soul than the enlightenments 
“of the Higher Criticism—which are understood to have failed. Very 
“likely the Lower Criticism—if that means ordinary church teaching— 
“has failed after its own manner; but there are greater issues outside 
“these alternatives” The maxim that the cobbler should not go 
beyond his last is rarely transgressed by Mr. Waite, and it seems 
ungrateful to quote this momentary aberration against him. We may 
well ask, however, “if they do these things in the green tree, what shall 
. “be done in the dry?” The answer is writ large in the books on 
Biblical criticism by authors whose chief qualifications for their task 
are facility in vituperation and a talent for caricature. For the most 
part indeed, they betray no knowledge that such a thing as Lower 
Criticism exists, and the term Higher Criticism they habitually misuse. 
‘This term, though already familiar in other branches of literary science, 
was first used with reference to Scripture by Eichhorn in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. It was intended to distinguish one 
department of investigation from another. The Lower, or Formal, or 
Textual Criticism was concerned with restoring to its original state, 
so far as might be, the text of an author. When the student proceeded 
to investigate questions of the date and authorship, the structure and 
literary analysis of his documents, the name given to the field of science 
that he cultivated was the Higher Criticism. As it turns out, the 
introduction of this name has led to much, misunderstanding. ‘Owing 
to the fact that its companion discipline has commonly been known as 
Textual rather than as Lower Criticism, the antithesis implied in 
Higher has been rarely understood. It has been foolishly supposed 
y many to express the attitude of a conscious superiority arrogantly 
ssumed by those who have broken with traditional views. Hence 
e often read of “the so-called Higher Criticism.” This reminds us of . 
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the popular preacher who ruined his glowing peroration by a scathing 
reference to “the boasted progress of this so-called nineteenth century.” 
And it has come to be so commonly identified with opinions opposed 
to the traditional views, that when I have asked beginners to define 
Lower Criticism and Higher Criticism, my experience is that nine out 
of ten, never. having heard of Lower Criticism before, imagine that 
it means the set of opinions as to the authorship of Biblical books 
that has been common in the Church, and that Higher Criticism implies 
the rejection of those views. The truth is, of course, that if a man 
seeks by scientific scholarship and reasoned argument to prove that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, he is practising Higher Criticism just as 
múch as the man who seeks, by the same methods, to disprove its 
Mosaic authorship ; the only difference is that one is bad and the other 
is sound Higher Criticism. It is true that all this ought not to need 
explanation, for it has been explained times enough already, but the 
error is so deep-seated that a brief explanation cannot be superfluous. 
Criticism in its modern form is distinguished by a thoroughness, a 
courage, a penetration, a breadth and a minuteness previously 
undreamed of. Its starting point may be taken as the publication of 
Astruc’s “Conjectures” in 1753. There had indeed been earlier 
investigations from which certain results had emerged, such as those 
by Spinoza, Simon, Le Clerc and others; but Astruc was the first to 
hit upon a clue in the use of the divine names Yahweh and Elohim, 
by which criticism was set in the way of analysing the Pentateuch into 
| its constituent elements) He did not carry his analysis beyond the 
second chapter of Exodus, and he regarded Moses as the author of the 
Pentateuch. Nearly thirty years later the first great critical 
Introduction to the Old Testament appeared. It was from the pen 
of J. G. Eichhorn, who reached independently results similar to those 
of Astruc and also assigned the Pentateuch to Moses. This work 
exerted great mfluence on opinion in Germany. Before the close of 
the eighteenth century, Geddes, a very learned Roman Catholic priest, 
published his “Translation and Critical Remarks.” In one respect his 
criticism was no improvement on that of Astruc and Eichhorn, since 
he threw aside their clue to the documentary sources. But he held 
a documentary theory, believing that the Pentateuch was compiled 
out of early documents or oral traditions and incorporated the journals 
of Moses He made an advance on his predecessors in his denial of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, which he assigned to the 
period from David to Hezekiah, taking the reign of Solomon as the 
probable date. By his view, that Joshua was written by the author of 
the Pentateuch he also anticipated the modern substitution of 
Hexateuch for Pentateuch. The “Critical Remarks” of Geddes wer 
taken up by J. S. Vater in his “Commentary on the Pentateu 
(1802—1805). The Geddes-Vater hypothesis found in the Pentateu 
a large number of disconnected fragments. While Vater’s acuten 
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in this respect was very remarkable, his constructive criticism was 
much weaker, since he did not group his fragments together into larger 
wholes. An important work on the composition of Genesis had 
meanwhile been published by Ilgenin 1798. It marked a noteworthy 
advance in several respects. It is true that his also wasa “frapment- 
“hypothesis” ın the sense that he regarded Genesis as composed of 
seventeen originally distinct documents, but he had a much surer 
sense than Vater for the fact that this did not imply so many different 
authors. He thought that possibly not more than three writers had 
been at work. Moreover, while he gave one hand to Geddes he gave 
the other to Astruc and Eichhom, since he granted the validity of the 
key to the analysis found by them in the use of the divine names. 
But he made one great and important advance, he discovered that 
two writers used Elohim, and therefore that the Elohistic sections 
were not to be assigned to a single author. This discovery was 
premature till it was revived by Hupfeld in his book on “The Sources 
“of Genesis,” published exactly a hundred years after the appearance 
of Astruc’s “Conjectures.” The next work that calls for attention 13 
De Wette’s “Contributions to Old Testament Introduction,” a very 
brillant, youthful work published now just.a hundred years ago. The 
author compared the Pentateuch codes with the history of religious 
institutions in the earlier historical books and dated Deuteronomy in the 
reign of Josiah. He also took a very unfavourable view of the historical 
character of the Books of Chronicles. So far it was generally held 
that Deuteronomy was the latest section of the Pentateuch. In 1833 
Reuss drew up some theses which he communicated to his students, 
but did not venture to publish The traditional view had placed 
the chief parts of the Old Testament in the order, Law, Psalms, 
Prophets. Reuss argued that the true order was Prophets, Law, 
Psalms, an order which in fact corresponded roughly to that now 
generally accepted. So far as the internal criticism of the Pentateuch 
is concerned, his most important result, anticipating what is commonly 
called the Grafian theory, was that he regarded the priestly legis- 
lation as later than Deuteronomy. The first work to be published on 
the lines thus laid down was Vatke’s “Die biblische Theologie 
“wissenschaftlich dargestellt” (Band L). Although it was masterly, 
alike in its grasp and method, since he came to his conclusions through 
an investigation into the history of religious institutions, it created no 
` impression, and the later volumes never appeared. Vatke was a 
Hegelian, and the Hegelian dialect in which the book was written 
spoilt the reception it might have met with Reuss, for example, had 
it in his hands, but was so repelled by the look of it that he never 
realised that his own conclusions had been independently reached by 
Vatke. Others of course were repelled by its revolutionary 
results. Another Hegelian, George, published a work in the same 

ear (1835), and also reached the conclusion that the priestly legis- 
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lation was later than Deuteronomy. He effected just as little. The 
dominant.school of Old Testament criticism, represented by De Wette, 
Ewald and Bleek, regarded these novel views as a critical heresy, and 
placed the. Priestly Document at the beginning and Deuteronomy at’ 

the end of the Pentateuch series of documents. Colenso’s criticism 

was of less importance for the literary analysis than for the discussion 

of historicity. He acquiesced in his earlier period in the common 
belief that the Priestly Document was the,earlier. This belief rested 
largely on the impression of accuracy given by its wealth of minute 
detail Colenso’s examples of the unhistorical character of the Penta- 

teuch were drawn predominantly from this very document, but while 

he thus undermined one of the main arguments for the common view, 

he failed to draw the inference that the least accurate document might 

very well be the latest. The post-Deuteronomic dating of the priestly 
legislation, which had been in a state of suspended animation for 
thirty years, was revived by Graf (a pupil of Reuss) in an epoch- | 
making work published in 1865. : At first Graf made the mistake of 
separating the Priestly legislation from the Priestly narratives.- This 
brought a reply from Riehm to the effect that this separation was 
inadmissible, and that since the narratives were confessedly early, the. 
legislation must be early. It is obvious, however, that the argument i 
might be reversed, and Kuenen, the famous Dutch critic, who was 
convinced by Grafs arguments, felt that his division between the laws 
and narratives was the Achilles’ heel of his hypothesis. Accordingly, 
since it was a fixed point that the legislation was late, he argued that 
the legislation must determine the date of the narratives. Before his 
death, which happened soon afterwards, Graf recognised the force of 
Kuenen’s argument and carried through his criticism to the logical 
issue of making the whole Priestly Document late. Although the 
Grafian theory was accepted by Kuenen and won adhesion in Holland 
and elsewhere, in Germany opinion was solid against it. While 
Nöldeke laid down with greater precision than had been attained 
before the limits of the Priestly Document and drew out its leading 
features in a brilliant way, while he granted that the Priestly Document 
was not the earliest, he still asserted that it must be earlier than 
Deuteronomy, alleging among other reasons that the post-exilic period 
‘was not equal to the production of such a work. It was not till 1875, 
the year of Ewald’s death, that Duhm’s important’ work, “The 
* “Theology of the Prophets,” redeemed .Germany' from the reproach 
of being solid against the Grafians In the two following years 
Wellhausen’s briliant articles on “The Composition of the Hexa- 
“teuch” appeared, and in 1878 the publication of the first volume of 
his “History of Israel” was, to use Kuenen’s happy phrase, the 
crowning fight of the long campaign The Grafian theory was now 
definitely accepted by the large majority of Old Testament critics, 
although such scholars as Kittel and Baudissin refused to give in thei 
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adhesion, and to the last Dillmann was a tower of strength to those 
who stood by the older critical theory. 

And naw we are told that the signs are multiplying that the 
critical structure which has commanded the field for more than a quarter 
of a century will soon be captured, that its ramparts are being under- 
mined by the spade of the archzxologist while the extremists within 
the citadel are playing into the hands of the enemy. We have heard 
it all before. Almost ever since I can remember, triumphant 
prophecies of a reaction have been a constant feature of the situation. 
Still, however ardently desired and confidently predicted, the fact 
remains that the reaction has not come, and, to tell the truth, shows 
little sign of coming. Nor if it did come is it to be assumed that it 
would come in the desired direction. From Ewald to Wellhausen was 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, and from Wellhausen to Winckler 
would be out of the kitchen fire into Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. In- 
deed, it is quite amusing to watch the attitude towards Winckler taken 
by opponents of criticism. To some he stands as the representative 
of the Higher Criticism, while others take comfort in his recent refuta- 
tion of Wellhausen. The simple fact is that Winckler’s theories, and 
those of Friedrich Delitzsch for that matter, have found very little 
acceptance among critics of the Grafian school, and anyone who 
imagines that to discredit Winckler is to discredit criticism is simply 
living in a fool’s paradise. 

. Those who are rooted and grounded in their faith that the tradi- 
tional view is untrue are not likely to be greatly disturbed by the 
news that an anti-critical dynamite has been invented which will blow 
us into the air, and as the prophecy that we are likely to be soon in 
full retreat grows wearisome from repetition, it becomes less easy 
to arouse us even to a languid interest from what our opponents would 
call the self-satisfaction of the so-called Higher Critics. Those critics 
whose lot it is to read the refutations that seem to our traditionalists 
so conclusive, only to discover them weak in everything except their 
language, must often have longed for some book by a really competent 
and instructed writer to put in the strongest possible form the case 
for the traditionalist position. For one thing such a writer would not 
be likely to repeat the amazing blunders as to the actual opinions of 
critics that are frequently to be met with in writings devoted to their 
refutation. I well remember counting in an article of this kind eleven 
muis-statements in as many lines. Ina book that professed to give an 
account of critical theories, the author, being unaware that Wellhausen 
used the symbol Q (że, Quatuor, the Book of the Four Covenants) for 
the document now commonly called P, after he had given a description 
of the latter, went on to explain that there was another document 
called Q which had mainly to do with covenants. We want someone 

ho will mind his P’s and Q’s better than that. It was therefore with 
ore than a languid interest that scholars learnt the news that Dr. Orr 
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was issuing a work designed to re-establish the traditional theory of 
the Old Testament. Those who remember the publication of his 
“Christan View of God and the World,” and who, like myself, after 
reading that, which still remains his best work, have read every book 
he has since issued, will have taken up his last work, “The Problem 
“of the Old Testament,” with some well-grounded expectations. . His 
many-sided learning, his wide acquaintance with systematic theology, _ 
apologetics, philosophy and Church history, will have prepared them 
to listen with- respectful attention to his discussions in this somewhat 
new field. Accuracy, courtesy to opponents, and faithfulness in 
describing their views, qualities so conspicuously absent frem much 
of the anti-critical literature, Dr. Orr will have trained them to expect 
The book largely fulfils the expectations it aroused. I did not, of 
course, anticipate that Dr. Orr would succeed in shaking my faith in 
the general truth of the critical position, for I did not see how he was 
‘to meet the arguments which had convinced me of its truth, and a 
careful reading of it has justified my anticipation. But I find it 
honourably distinguished by the general, though not invariable, 
accuracy with which it reports the views of critics, the range of its 
information, and the courtesy of its tone. Not indeed that even Dr. 
Orr does not say things that one would have wished to be expressed | 
differently: he 1s something less than generous, for example, in his 
references to Robertson Smith. But after ane has cut one’s way 
through the jungle of misrepresentation that has grown up about the 
critical hypotheses, it is pleasant’ to meet with an author whose 
morality in controversy nowhere sinks to the ecclesiastical level 
Sometimes, perhaps, he uses an unfair argument. He refers to a 
critical table giving the analysis of Exodus and describes the sensa- 
tiot as like chewing glass. This is meant to suggest that criticism ` 
does not provide a succulent spiritual diet. But would Dr. Orr 
deprecate the study of Hebrew because Hebrew roots are no juicier 
fare? 

It is not my object to write a formal review of Dr. Orr’s book, burt I 
take it as the worthiest, the ablest and the most authoritative of its 
_ class. It is, moreover, skilfully constructed. His general method is: 
to mass together a priori objections at the outset, and thus to create ~ 
an initial prejudice against the critical view. But however skilful this 
may be from a controversial point of view, I do not believe it is*the 
right way of reaching the truth. What is needed is the unprejudiced 
study of the phenomena, for sound conclusions can be attained only 
by close grappling with the actual text in the first instance, not by 
reading it in the light of large generalisations previously formed. 
The second main criticism I should have to-pass' upon his method is 
that he sets Satan to cast out Satan. He lays great stress on th 
disagreements of critics Wellhausen is invoked to cut out 
Mediating School represented most conspicuously by Dillman 
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Winckler is invoked to cast out Wellhausen. We are told that the 
theories “eat up each other,” a feat that reminds us of the Kilkenny 
cats. The discordance of experts is urged to prove that the tradi- 
tional theory is nght, but the one fixed point with the experts is that, 
whatever theory is true, the traditional is false. I presume that even 

Dr. Orr would not argue because scholars are all at sixes and . 
sevens about the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that this 
disagreement does anything to rehabilitate the theory of Pauline 
authorship. The one thing that is certain is that Paul did not write 

it, and the fact that so many conjectures have been made as to 
authorship makes absolutely no difference to the verdict on its non- 
Pauline character. A negative conclusion in these matters may 
frequently be reached with certainty where a positive conclusion is 
impossible. It is often quite easy to show that a document could not 
have been written by the author to whom tradition assigns it, but its 
actual authorship may remain altogether uncertain, and the limits of 

its possible date may le centuries apart. Moreover, the extent to 

` which critics differ is constantly exaggerated. On the main problems 
critics have reached a very fair measure of agreement. There is 
general agreement that the Pentateuch is not Mosaic, but is the out- 
come of a very long and elaborate literary process Four main 
-documents are distinguished which go by the symbols J, E, D, and P. 

J and E are the oldest and date from some period in the monarchy. 

It is in them that we find the beautiful and fascinating stories that 
have been the delight of readers for thousands of years. D represents 
the ‘original Deuteronomy, which was the basis of Josiah’s reform and 
was written somewhat earlier. Its legislation was an expansion of 
that contained in the earlier legislation which we find in J E. P 
represents the Priestly Document, which in its present form is later 
than the time of Ezekiel, though it embodies much old praxis, often 
explicable only from savage parallels. Ignorance alone supposes that 
the critics regard the ritual system of P as a post-exilic invention The 
historical books similarly incorporate earlier sources, some nearly con- 

‘ temporary with the events to which they refer; but the editors of 
these books have written from a more advanced religious standpoint, 
traces of Deuteronomy being especially plain in Judges and Kings, 
while Chronicles reads the history through the completed law. The 
criticism of the Prophets has not reached the relative finality that has 
been attained in the Pentateuch, but it is commonly recognised ‘that 
several of the books, especially Isaiah, are highly composite in 
structure, and that later editors have been very active in the work of 
revision and expansion. It is also generally agreed that the large 
majority of the Psalms are post-exilic, and that while the Book of 
Proverbs may contain pre-exilic elements, the individual collections of 
which it is composed are post-exilic; that Job is not earlier than the 
ile and has received several additions, notably the speeches of 
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- Elihu; that Ecclesiastes belongs to the late Persian or Greek period ; 
that Daniel i is a product of the Maccabean struggle. It is true, of 
course, that even this general outline would not command universal 
assent among those who have abandoned traditional views, but these 

- positions represent a large consensus of opinion. No doubt when we 
come to details there is considerable divergence af view, and this 
provides Dr. Orr with very much of his sinews of war. In fact, he 
seems often to infer from it that there is no problem to solve. But 
even here the disagreement is due to the intricacy of the questions, 
and is no more than is familiar in other departments of historical and 
literary investigation. A more prolonged study has in fact shown 
that the earlier critics, so far from overrating, often underrated the 
complexity of the problems. When we are ‘taunted with the mania 
for excessive analysis the answer is ready to hand. A critical theory 
is simply an endeavour to do justice to the phenomena of the 
literature. As investigation goes forward and new facts come to 
light, the theory has to be modified to fit them. Hence we have the 
somewhat elaborate attempts at splitung up the main documents and 
detecting the work of redactors and editors. It is not fair to make 
too much of this. On the one hand, the excesses of analysis should 
not be used to discredit the analytic method altogether, and the critics 
constantly pomt out that their attempts at minuter discrimination of 
sources are quite tentative, and that an element of uncertainty must ` 
necessarily hang over them. On the other hand, it is clear that 
growing familiarity with the documents may sharpen the sense of the 
investigator for finer and finer analysis. The clues which he follows 
to unravel his tangled skein naturally seem altogether too intangible 
to people whose fingers are all thumbs. If we are bent on settling 
these matters by a priori principles, it is natural enough to scoff at 
the idea that even if the documents had been composed on the lines 
suggested by the critics they would ever have been able to discover 
the process and its detailed history. Professor Bennett has antici-,' 
pated me in a reference to the strange parallel drawn between the 
Pentateuch and the novels of Besant and Rice. Has any critic, we 
are triumphantly asked, ever succeeded in analysing their work and 


assigning to each of these authors his own portion? That sucha. 


question should have occurred to anyone is not surprising, but that 
he should have rushed into print with it is nothing less than amazing. 
Professor Bennett properly points out that there is all the difference 
between an artificial literary product written by a couple of self- 
conscious novelists, with whom style was necessarily a deliberate 
study and whose work was meant to be a unity and to represent the 
same point of view, and the composition formed by the blending of 
two or more distinct works, the spontaneous products of unsophisti 
cated writers who were giving without any artifice of style a plai 
unvarnished tale. I may add that cnticsm has been at work on 
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Pentateuch for a good deal over a century, that an army of keen- 
sighted investigators has been enlisted in its service, that they have 
gone over the text with a microscope, collected phenomena of all 
sorts pointing to difference of authorship, and have been so successful 
in their work that many of their most strenuous opponents have been 
compelled to recognise partially, if not completely, the validity of their 
literary analysis. And it is by no means certain that if the novels of 
Besant and Rice had been put through the same process the results 
reached might not have been equally convincing, only in their case 
no one would think the labour worth while. The strength of the 
critical case lies.largely in the fact that the very marked differences 
in style and vocabulary in the various sections are associated with 
equally marked differences.in point of view. It is not an accident 
that when the style and vocabulary change, the standpoint and the 
interest also change. One set of passages we find written in a free, 
glowing style in which Hebrew prose is seen at its best, a style 
graphic and picturesque, abounding in vivid description, giving full 
play to the emotional and human side of its stories. Another set of 
passages we find to consist of a dry and precise chronicle, formal, 
colourless and monotonous, full of constant repetition and set formule, 
the work of a lawyer whose skin has turned into parchment and his: 
blood into scrivener’s ink But these changes in style are associated 
with other changes to which I have referred. The conception of the 
history that we gain from one is quite different from that which 
dominates the other, the standards of judgment have altered, and the 
favourite themes of the latter find very little place in the former At 
a pinch we might explain one or two instances on the traditional view, 
but it is impossible to argue for it in face of the cumulative evidence 
without shutting our eyes to the light. When we remember further 
that we have not a few, but a considerable number of doublets and a 
large number of discrepancies which cannot be harmonised in a 
natural way, the case for analysis becomes overwhelming. It would 
be easy to illustrate the force of this from recent conservative writers. 
Long ago Professor James Robertson, in his important though 
' inconclusive work on “The Early Religion of Israel,” admitted the 
validity of the analysis in words which will bear repetition “Too 
“much praise cannot be given to those who have laboured in the field 
“of Pentateuch criticism for the minute examination they have made 
“of details in the endeavour to sift and distinguish the sources; and, 
“as a literary feat, the labour may be pronounced on the whole 
“successful, although it will hardly be asserted that the last word on 
“the subject has yet been spoken.” And Dr. Orr has a whole series 
of passages admitting the validity of the arguments used to prove that 
and J E are not from the same hand. It is in truth a dangerous 
oncession. It is exposed to some at any rate of the objections urged 
m the rigidly conservative camp, while it places those who advocate 
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it on a slippery slope where they will find it hard to maintain their 
present position. i 

One of my most serious disappointments with Dr. Orr's book is his 
failure to grapple in any adequate way with the mas of argument 
accumulated for the critical theory. His method is no doubt largely 
responsible for this. He has begun by attempting to prove that the 
theory ought not to be and cannot be true on largely a priori grounds. 
Having reached this conclusion, nó doubt to the entire satisfaction of 
a large number of his readers, he seems to have felt himself excused 
from any thorough refutation of the proofs put forward by critics. 
Now it would not be reasonable to expect Dr. Orr in a work of this 
compass to deal‘with the arguments in the detailed way in which we 
find them treated in such commentaries as the “International Critical 
“Commentary” or the volumes of the “Exegetisches Handbuch” 
prepared by Dillmann, or the commentaries edited by Nowack and 
Marti, or in such works as the “Oxford Hexateuch” edited by Estlin 
Carpenter and Harford Battersby. The critical case indeed loses 
thereby, for it is the close minute study of the detailed phenomena of 
the text that constitutes the most convincing evidence for the truth 
of the critical results. But in so large a volume one would have | 
expected the general lines of argument on which critics rely to have 
received the compliment of full statement and reply. Unhappily we © 
do not get this, but only a selection, and not always by any means the 
kind of selection that critics, themselves would have made. But even 
if we take Dr. Orrs selection, the answers which he gives are of a 
character that the earlier harmonists have made familiar. And what 
our friends on the other side rarely seem to realise is that this kind 
of reconciliation of discrepancies breaks down at a very early point. f 
It is possible to use it with a good conscience in strict moderation. It i 
is a very different matter when the method has to be invoked for a 
„considerable number of instances. It is not the case that the total 
improbability is merely the sum of the improbabilities of each case 
taken by itself. The true principle has Feen admirably stated by 
Dr. Drummond in his recent work on the Fourth Gospel He says, 
referring to Justin’s knowledge of the Fourth Gospel established by 
several separate lines of enquiry: “The probability may in each 
“instance be slight, and it is always possible for a critic to object that 
“the phenomena may be susceptible of some other explanation; but 
“several weak probabilities, all converging on the same result, may 
“constitute a very strong argument.” If Dr. Orr had brought’ a 
tithe of the “goodwill” he lavishes on the inconsistencies he finds m 
the Pentateuch fo the self-contradictons he discovers in modem 
critics they would have vanished, but he reverses the telescope when 
he passes from the Pentateuch to Dr. Driver. 

If a critic were asked to state, in a general way, the arguments 
which he would rely for his view of the Pentateuch, he would probab 
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put them somewhat as follows. In the first place we have no external 
evidence for the Mosaic authorship or date sufficiently early to be 
worthy of attention; we are therefore driven back upon internal 
evidence. Here we find a considerable number of phenomena that 
point to non-Mosaic and post-Mosaic ongia These are largely 
admitted on the other side, so that it is not necessary to enumerate 
them in any detai. Usually our conservative friends account for them 
as due to later editing. If, however, we are to deal with the 
Pentateuch as we should deal with any other piece of literature, it is 
undeniable that evidence of this kind must weigh very heavily in 
hxing the date, unless we have very cogent reasons for attmbuting the 
phenomena in question to later redaction. Had we any strong 
evidence for believing in the Mosaic origin of ‘the Pentateuch, the 
way of escape suggested might not unreasonably be taken. Since, 
however, we are without that evidence, it is not unnatural to infer that 
the presence of non-Mosaic and post-Mosaic elements makes it 
probable that the Pentateuch is itself non-Mosaic and post-Mosaic 
This line of argument is corroborated by the differences in style and 
vocabulary, in interest and point of view, already mentioned, which 
show that we have not to deal with one author in different moods and 
at different times, but with distinct personalities. Moreover, composite 
authorship is a thing to be quite naturally expected in an oriental 
work. We have examples of it in the use Chronicles has made of the 
earlier historical books, and in the Synoptic Gospels, to say nothing 
of other Semitic literature. We are therefore not at all troubled by 
the question, Did ever a book come into existence on the lines 
suggested by Pentateuch critics? Next we may remind ourselves of 
the numerous examples of repetition, some of which at least strongly 
suggest a variety of documentary sources Then there are the 
numerous intractable discrepancies both in narrative and in legislation 
to which reference has been already made. Having thus made good 
the general position that different documents have as a matter of fact 
been combined in the Pentateuch, we may proceed to the work of 
analysis. We may conveniently start with the old clue given to us 
in the double revelation of Himself as Yahweh made to Moses by 
Elohim, which suggests that up to that point two documents used 
the name Elohim, while in other sections the name Yahweh is 
represented as known to and used by the Patriarchs. In the latter of 
these Elohistic narratives Elohim states that He had revealed Himself 
to the Patriarchs as El Shaddai. When the El Shaddai sections in 
Genesis have been collected, we are in possession of a considerably 
larger area in which the phenomena may be observed. It now 
becomes possible, step by step, to sort out the related sections in the 

entateuch, which in fact constitute our document P. The 

euteronomic sections naturally fall into a group by themselves 

wo documents are then left, the one which uses Yahweh throughout 
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and the other which treats Yahweh as unknown by that name to the 
Patnarchs. These constitute the documents generally known’ as 
Jand E. They have a close resemblance to each other, and although 
it is an wunwarrantable scepticism to refuse to recognise their 
distinction, it is naturally much less easy to analyse here with such 
confidence as in the separation of the Priestly and Deuteronomic 
portions. Nor indeed is it so vital, since our reconstruction of the 
history of the religion of Israel is not so seriously affected by this 
question as it 1s by the date assigned to Deuteronomy, and especially 
to the Priestly Document. Having defined the limits of our 
documents there emerges the question of date. Comparison of the 
various codes with each other leads to the conclusion that the Book 
of the Covenant in J E, the Deuteronomic code and the Pnestly code 
originated in this order. The Deuteronomic law is an expansion of 
the Book of the Covenant, whereas the Pnestly code carries out to their 
logical issue the results involved in the Deuteronomic centralisation 
of the cultus. This conclusion is corroborated by a comparison of the 
codes with the rest of the literature. This fixes down Deuteronomy 
to a date not long before the reign of Josiah at the earliest, and the 
Priestly Document to some date between Ezekiel and Ezra, while | 
the Book of the Covenant, though we have no such evidence as in the 

case of the other two codes, harmonises quite well with the pre- 
Deuteronomic period. The proof of all this of course involves very 
elaborate treatment of detail It is this cumulative evidence that 
leaves most students at the end of their study With no shadow of 
misgiving that on the maim lines at any rate the Grafian case has been 
made out. And I would recommend those who imagine that its ' 
opponents have demolished it to make themselves acquainted with 

it, not simply in the work of its opponents, but in the authoritative é 
statements of its defenders) Even Dr. Ort’s book, while in this respect 
it stands far above the usual level reached by books of its class, does 
very scanty justice to the critical case. Those who know that case 
simply from the statement of opponents have no right whatever to an 
opinion on the subject. 

But why, it may fairly be asked, if the case is really so cogent, do 
such scholars as Dr. Orr, who are thoroughly familar with the 
literature, refuse to accept it? It goes without saying that some of 
the threadbare arguments on this subject find no place in Dr. Orr's 
work. Some time ago I went to hear Father Ignatius preach He 
took his text from Job and began by telling us that this was the oldest 
book in the world, it was written in fact before writing was invented. 
“You know,” he said, “that the Higher Critics said Moses could not 
“have written the Pentateuch because writing was not invented in his 
“time.” Then we bad the well-worn reference to Tel el-Amarna an 
Professor Sayce, who “called at our monastery,” and the consequ 
collapse of the Higher Critics. “However,” he went on, “they 
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“Jumped up again on some point or other; for you must know,.my 
“friends, that Satan is very clever.” No one of course who knew 
anything about the subject would attach the slightest weight to 
anything Father Ignatius said upon it, but I quote him since he 
expressed the prevailing ignorance very faithfully. As a matter of 
fact ıt would be very difficult to find much evidence for the attitude he 
attributed to critics. The antiquity of writing was recognised long 
before the discoveries at Tel el-Amarna, and it has played next to no 
part in the discussion. On this point those who have coached Father 
Ignatius would do well to see what Dr. Orr says, perhaps they will 
then see the propriety of no longer bearing false witness against their 
neighbour. But Dr. Orr does lay a great deal of stress on the 
rationalistic origin of the criticism. It was born and cradled in 
rationalism and therefore we do well to look on it with suspicion. It 
is perfectly true that a considerable number of critics have not as a 
matter of fact believed in miracles. But the reason for the 
rationalistic origin of criticism lay in the nature of the case. The 
orthodox theologians were so pledged to the old way of looking at 
things that any doubt as to the traditional authorship of the 
Pentateuch or any reflection on its historical character was regarded 
by them as blasphemy, so little were they able to distinguish between 
an accident and an essential of the Christian faith As a matter of 
fact the question of miracles plays very little part in the critical 
argument and in the crucial questions it plays no part at all The 
critic is concerned not with demying miracles but with accounting for 
discrepancies and other proofs òf composite authorship. And in 
all fairness Kuenen’s explicit statement on this question ought to be 
made prominent, since he was a pronounced anti-supernaturalist. 
In his article on “Critical Method ” in the “Modern Review,” while he 
frankly avows that, in his belief, no miracle ever occurred, he affirms 
that, in his investigations, he had always started from the principle, 
to which he had never been consciously untrue, that miracles were 
possible. Robertson Smith, whose theological standpoint was very 
different from Kuenen’s, explicitly challenges the readers of his 
“Old Testament in the Jewish Church” to detect him invoking 
rationalistic principles in his enquiry. No doubt a man may be at 
the mercy of unconscious bias, but it is a fact that one may read a 
full statement of the case for the critical view without meeting with 
a rationalistic principle at all 

Nor is it true that the course of New Testament criticism provides 
any basis for a prediction as to the course that Old Testament 
scholarship is likely to take. For a score of years or more we have 
been assured that the Grafian will go the way of the Tiibingen 

iticism. Whether this prospect is designed to bring much comfort 
o those who are familiar with the present condition of New 

estament criticism in Germany is irrelevant to the present purpose, 
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but would repay some consideration. It is quite true that history 
repeats itself more or less, but in this case the conditions are 
altogether different. In the first place the Tübingen criticism rested 
upon a philosophic principle, and the history was read in the light 
of it. Baur interpreted the origin of the Catholic Church through the 
Hegelian formula that thought moves through thesis and antithesis 
to synthesis. But although it 1s true that Vatke worked out his 
volume on “The Religion of the Old Testament” on Hegelian lines, 
these do not belong to the essence of the Grafian criticism. For 
Reuss had already divined the truth; although he was so innocent of 
predilection for Hegelianism that he was frightened off a perusal of 
Vatke’s book by the Hegelian dialect in which its table of contents 
was written. And the theory has been adopted by critics of all 
kinds of philosophic and religious standpoints, not through any 
a priori theories as to what the history must have been, but in 
deference to a multitude of hard facts in the Old Testament itself. 
Moreover in the case of the New Testament the limits of date are 
far more rigidly determined by external evidence than in the case 
of the Old Testament. For the latter we have scarcely any evidence 
worth taking into account, whereas the eviderice for the former, while 
it leaves some range of uncertainty, is on the whole both early and 
extensive. As to the alleged veto of archeology it is needless to say 
much, since that has been already dealt with several times in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, and most recently in Professor Bennett’s 
article (April, 1906). It is by no means the case that critics as a , 
whole have been indifferent to archzology, in fact it might be said 
of some that their weakness has been an excessive deference to the 
theories of archzologists. The statements of anti-critical archeolo- —{ 
gists as to the extent to which their. science has rehabilitated the 
traditional views are of the most extravagant and unwarrantable 
character. Even in the case of Genesis xiv. which is always paraded 
ag a crucial instance, not only does a measure of doubt still hang 
over some of the identifications, but no more has been established 
as yet than scholars: who denied the historicity of the chapter were 
prepared to admit before the discoveries had been made. Besides, 
if Abraham was a contemporary of Hammurabi, that would involve 
a very serious difficulty with reference to the date of the Exodus, 
unless the view for which Dr. Orr argued/in a striking paper published 
a few years ago in the “Expositor” could be established, that the 
Exodus should be placed a good deal earlier than the date commonly 
assigned to it. It is by no means true that archeology, even on the 
lips of those most opposed to the critics, rehabilitates tradition. We 
have only to remember Daniel] and Esther to convince ourselves of 
this. The prophecy that we are going to dig up a cuneifo 
Pentateuch in Palestine is only another glaring example of the trut 
that uninspired prediction is one of the most gratuitous forms 
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folly. Were such a discovery to be made it would hit the critics 
hard, but.it may be questioned whether it would not hit the. 
conservatives harder still For while criticism helps apologetics 
by explaining that the inconsistencies in narrative and: legislation 
have not unnaturally arisen through the combination of different 
documents and the fact that the legislation was spread over a long 
period, those who stand for the traditional view have the problem 
of accounting for these discrepancies in a much acuter form, 
‘especially when they link with it, as they commonly do, a rather 
high theory of inspiration. The critical theory rests in other words 
on a mass of phenomena in the Old Testament itself, and the critic 
can therefore await with equanimity whatever the spade of the 
explorer may bring to light, since he is assured that while archeology 
may conceivably confirm a Biblical statement that may. have been 
doubted, it cannot well in the nature of the case also affirm a 
statement that directly contradicts it. Nor is it to be imagined, for 
all the din that some of the archeologists make, that they represent 
the opinion of archzologists in general. It is by no means the case 
that Assyriologists any more than critics dwell together in unity. 
Another point that it is desirable to press home is that some of the 
objections urged against the critics have a measure of Porce against 
the modern forms in which the traditional case is presented by 
scholars like Dr. Orr. One of the objections that weighs most 
seriously with the plain man is the definite ascription of certain 
‘compositions to a given author, or the introduction of laws with the 
words “And Yahweh spake unto Moses saying.” It is quite clear from 
Dr. On’s own concessions that this objection would hit him, by no 
means so much as'it would hit us, it is true, but still it would hit him. 
Wey however, do not feel the blow for various reasons, such as the 
possibility that we have here only a legal fiction of a kind not uncommon 
in developing societies. The formula may have been supposed to 
confer validity on a law. Further, the principle-of the legislation 
may have been regarded as Mosaic. I would also point out that 
the New Testament writers found no difficulty in endorsing the 
common Jewish opinion that the law was given to Moses by angels. 
If they could interpret so freely thè words “And Yahweh spake,” the 
cmitic can hardly be blamed for using like freedom in interpreting 
the words “unto Moses.” 
The authority of our Lord is now much less confidently thrown 
into the anti-critical scale. The more cautious defenders of tradition 
e beginning to realise how imprudent it is to gamble with such 
igh stakes. Speaking now, not as a critic, but simply as a 
logian, I regard the appeal to the authority of Christ to foreclose 
discussion of critical questions as very dangerous to a sound 
istology. I may be pardoned, in view of the importance attaching 
e subject, if I make the confession, otherwise unbecoming in 
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a scientific article, that I accept the Divinity of our Lord in the 
strictest sense of the term, and therefore that Í am not disposed to treat 
an appeal to the authority of Christ as demanding from us anything 
but the most reverent attention. But I am all the more concerned 
that it should not be invoked in a cause that would not command 
Hus approval. It is true that in the very learned works recently 
published on Daniel‘by Dr. C. H H Wright, the stress is largely laid 
on the authority of Christ,'though even he has to make a very 
significant concession to the critics with reference to the Maccabean 
date of some of the later chapters in their present form. But Dr. Orr, 
whose strength lies especially in systematic theology, makes very 
little reference indeed to this side of the question, confessing that 
Christ accepted current views of authorship which it was no part 
of His mission to pronounce upon, and never thought in His reference 
to Moses, David and Isaiah of giving an authoritative judgment on 
the history or mode of origin of these books. Dr. Orr, it 1s true, 
thinks that Christ would have pronounced a very emphatic judgment 
on some of the modern theories of Scripture, had they been brought 
before Him. Itis unfortunate that he does not specify what theories 
he had in mind, or possibly he might have found many believing 
critics to agree with him. But, anyhow this is only his pious opinion, 
with which in the absence of any evidence it is unnecessary to concern 
ourselves 

There are innumerable points of detail in Dr. Orr’s -book and 
“in other conservative works which would call for adverse criticism 
were this the place in which it could with propriety be offered. Iam / 
much impressed with the width of reading and the generally high 
level of discussion displayed in this, as in all Dr. Orr’s books, but | 
the more I am impressed with this, the more amazing it becomes to | 
me that he should have gone through all this work and yet have been 
so little influenced by it. The book itself, I believe, gives us a clue to 
it. I have already pointed out its grave deficiency in the matter 
of presenting evidence on the other side. No one who knows Dr. On, 
or who 1s familiar with his writings, would accuse him of deliberate 
suppression of the evidence, but his method of creating a pre 
possession against the critical theory by trying to prove its inherent 
improbabilities, before the detailed investigation is taken up, 
iHuminates his whole point of view. I imagine that in the light of 
his general objections many of the arguments “on which critics would 
lay stress seem to him intrinsically unimportant, and therefore get no 
attention. Our conservative friends are to be congratulated 
they have a scholar and a theologian of Dr. Orr’s standing on 
side. 1 believe, however, that his adhesion, while it will no do 
encourage a large number of waverers, to say nothing of those 
are immovably entrenched in traditionalism, will make no difer 
whatever to the confidence with which critics affirm the validi 
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their main contentions. And I would remind those who may be 
tempted to overrate the importance of Dr. On’s dissent that the 
critical view is accepted by the vast majority of those scholars whose 
main business in life it is to study and teach the Old Testament, and 
that their conviction is only deepened by more intimate acquaintance 
with the text. How cogent the evidence is may be judged from the 
critical career of Dr. A B. Davidson. Constitutionally cautious 
and reluctant to move from old positions, he yet advanced from the 
conservatism that marked his first book on Job to an acceptance of the 
Grafian theory, driven in spite of himself by the sheer weight of the 
facts. He wasa scholar of rare independence, he had no fear of man 
before his eyes and no desire to be in the critical fashion. He knew 
his Old Testament as few have known it, and no one prized it more 
highly. It is more significant that Dr. Davidson surrendered to the - 
Grafians than that Dr. On, whose main work has been in other fields, 
should hold a rectified traditional view. 
ARTHUR S. PEAKE. 
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FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 


HE death of Ferdinand Brunetiére is a loss which will be felt by 

every man of letters at home or abroad, whatever his opinions 

or his belief. This indefatigable worker died, as a scholar should, 

pen in hand. Wasted by the slow but inexorable progress of a disease 

which had for months confined him to his study, not even the approach 

of death could induce him to relinquish that literary mission which he 

regarded as his own. Scarce able to speak above a whisper, he would 

yet discuss projects and ideas with the friends who came to see him; 
interrupted by an access of his malady, so terrible as to seem final, ' 
he would resume the topic in hand with never an outcry upon his 
condition. The hand of death was upon him when he was correcting 
the proofs and writing the preface to his last published book, 
` “Questions Actuelles” The December issue of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes contained an article from his pen promising other contribu- 
Hons. He considered that so long as there was breath in his body it 
was his business to work, to struggle, to live his life and do his duty. 

He died a martyr to his intellectual ideal 

A passion for work and an indomitable energy were entirely 
characteristic of Bruneti@re, and inspired him when he was young, 
poor and unknown. He owed the position which he attained entirely 
to his own toil and his own courage. Dhfficulties hampered 
his early progress. When a pupil at Louis-le-Grand at Paris in 1869 
—he was born at Toulon in 1849—he failed in the examinations o 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, where he was to, be one of 
most brilliant teachers some fifteen years later. Unequalled as 
lecturer and essayist, Brunetitre could make nothing of Latin ve 
and Greek composition. His studies were interrupted by the invasi 
during which he did his duty bravely and quietly, and after the 
he did not‘present himself again for examination. He return 
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Paris; his family disapproved of his literary projects, and he was 
obliged to earn his living as a coach for the ġaccalauréat in the estab- 
lishment of Lelarge, which still exists. He then displayed those 
unwearied powers of work which he retained throughout his life. He 
reached Lelarge’s house at 8.30 in the morning, gave two successive 
lessons of an hour and a half each, and returned at 3 o’clock for an 
hour's lecture: this work was continued every day of the week 
without any holiday for £6 a month. He never omitted to correct a 
single exercise, and his lessons for his 30 or 40 embryo bacheliers were 
prepared with as much care as the most brilliant lectures of his later 
years. The scanty income derived from this hack-work was eked out 
with private lessons and some bibliographical work. Then, having 
besogné, to use his own expression, during the day, he travaillait at 
night. It was then that he contracted the dangerous habit of working 
at night which he retained to the end of his life. He kept himself 
awake by drinking tea and coffee, stimulating but exhausting his 
powers; and he became insensible to the flight of time, so that day- 
break often found him absorbed in study. To his friends of those 
days he recalled the figure of Balzac, almost starving in a garret at 
three sous a day, and lost in those intellectual debauches which he 
has described for us in the “Peau de Chagrin.” 

During this period, Brunetiére acquired that vast and meticulous 
erudition which is apparent in his most fugitive writings, and enabled 
him confidently to attack the most different subjects and handle the 
problems of his own time. He seemed to have read and to remember 
everything. Bourget relates that at the age of twenty-four he would 
pass from the “Discours sur l histoire universelle” to the “Origin of 
“Species,” or from Descartes to Auguste Comte, with embarrassing 
rapidity, and that his library contained the works of writers of 
Louis XIV.’s age side by side with the newest books on philosophy 
and social theory. To theology also he was no stranger. This wide 
and varied knowledge enabled Brunetiére to throw some new light 
upon every question which he touched, while no historian of French 
literature can compare with him in respect of depth and precision of 
statement. 

When his professor of rhetoric, who took an interest in him, 
asked him what profession he intended to adopt, he replied, “I 
“wish to be Editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes and professor at the 
“Collége de France.” At the age of twenty-six he began to work in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. Buloz, who was then editing that 
periodical, was looking for a literary critic to take the place of Planche. 
He had asked P. Bourget for a general artcle upon contemporary 
French poetry, but Bourget’s ideas contrasted too sharply with the 

assicism of Buloz, and the article was never written. Bourget was at 

t time a répétiteur in the institution where Brunetiére was working ; 

e permanent fnendship between the two men had even then begun, 
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and Bourget mentioned his friend’s name to the editor. Bruneti@re 
then entered the formidable portals of the Revwe with an article on 
the realistic novel. Thenceforward he was a constant contributor ; 
he became editorial secretary, and succeeded Buloz as editor in 1893, 
the year in which he was elected to the Académie. 

Brunetitre became ‘famous as a critic. His reviews of new books 
displayed a profound knowledge of the whole range of French 
literature; literary questions were judged in the light of the eternal 
problem of morality, while his appreciations were marked by freshness 
and originality. Order was a passion with him, and individualist 
aberrations were his chief aversion. He loved the sanity of the great 
French classical writers, their sense of proportion and the balance of 
their periods. From his twenty-fourth year, Bossuet and the seven- 
teenth century were objects of constant reference in his writings. He 
distrusted morbid and ill-balanced works and the exaggerations of the 
“naturalist” school; he would never admit any liking for Baudelaire, 
and his first article in the Revue des Deux Mondes was an onslaught 
upon one of Zola’s novels). Honest workmanship invariably secured 
his favour and his passionate championship against all attacks; hé 
defended the dramatic author, Henry Becque, against the-ferocity of 
his opponents, and endeavoured to secure his election to the Academy. K 
His artıcles were as carefully elaborated in substance and form as if he 
were writing books—books, indeed, they speedily became, and as such 
they raised him to the first rank of criticism. 

Brunetière was passionately devoted to dialectic, and had a real 
talent for argument. When he had barely left school, his chief | 
pleasure was to wander through Paris with some friend, discussing the 
deepest problems of esthetics, ethics, metaphysics and history. Even 
during his last ıHlness he showed much vehemence in supporting hig 
own point of view. He never allowed an opportunity for argument 
to pass. I remember that, during a meal where the guests consisted 
almost entirely of members of the Institute, the conversatign turn¢d 
upon “Quo Vadis,” the well-known book by Sienkiewicz. Brunetiére | 
forthwith began to attack: he could not understand the popularity 
of such a book or the infatuation of the reading public; it was-an ill- 
constructed novel, because the plot, which should have been based 
upon the natural development of a character, depended upon a purely 
accidental circumstance, which might easily have failed to happen. 
Gaston Paris, who was also a marvellous conversationalist endowed 
with all the Gallic dexterity and mental subtlety of the ancient 
authors to whom he was devoted, took up the challenge. The two 
contestants, of different and yet of equal powers, waged an intellectual 
conflict in which honours were fairly divided. Brunetitre was a ke 
thruster and never missed a parry ; against opposition or contradich 
he could display the formidable powers of an invincible con 
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the controversial literature which he originated would form a library 
in itself. 

By an exception probably unprecedented and entirely honourable 
to its proposers, Brunetiére, though he held no university degree 
save that of ġackelier, was appointed professor at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure in 1883. He displayed all the qualities of a first-rate 
professor from the very outset: a fertility of ideas, a contagious 
eloquence, and a power of language to which no student could remain 
indifferent. For fifteen years he held his post, with increasing 
success, ever keener and receiving an ever growing gratitude and 
respect. At the same time, he was unsparing of himself, giving 
lectures at the Sorbonne and at the Odéon theatre, where for three 
years (1891-93) he lectured upon the “Epoques du thbdire français de 
“7636 à 1850.” In those days Parisian society abandoned the Boss, 
to throng the boxes of the Odéon or the steps of the University 
amphitheatre, in order to hear the lecturer who charmed his audience 
by his oratorical genius and gave solid teaching illuminated by the 
whole resources of history and literature. 

One of Brunettére’s most ingenious, if not one of his best founded, 
ideas was the application to literary history of the theory of 
evolution; the fact proves at least that his devotion to Roman 
culture had not blinded him to achievements in other departments of 
thought One of his earliest signed essays was an article upon 
Darwin, which appeared ın the Revue politique et littéraire, now the 
Revue Bleue. During the months of November and December, 1889, 
he lectured at the Ecole Normale on the “Evolution des Genres dans 
“I histoire de la littérature” “In the history of literature and art,” 
he said, “as in the natural world, genres are influenced by causes 
“differing but little from those known elsewhere as mutual antagonism 
“and natural selection, and are thereby developed and modified.” 
He began by applying his new method to types of criticism, the 
history of which he traced from Du Bellay and Malherbe tp Taine. 
In the “Evolutton dela pokste lyrique en France au XIX =s siècle” 
he studied the process by which one type may pass into another. 
He also proposed to trace the history of French tragedy to show 
“the manner in which a type is born, grows, attains perfection, decays 
“and dies ;” and to use the history of the French novel to show “how 
“a type may be formed from the remnants of preceding types” The 
work remained unfinished, but Bruneti¢re never abandoned his idea 
of evolution, which reappears in his later works. He believed 
that development necessarily implied modification in every case. 
Not only in literary, but also in general history, in ethics and in 
religion he sought to discover that evolution of forms which, while 
it does not affect fundamental permanence, continually reappears in 
new manifestations. 

Bruneti¢re was a born critic and professor; he was also a bom 
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orator. He had every reason to love and understand Bossuet; their 
characters were identical, their temperaments oratoricaL To hear 
Bruneti¢re speak was a memorable experience. Small and insigni- 
ficant in appearance, he was anything but the ideal figure of an 
orator. But his worn face, with the thin, compressed and mobile lips, 
and the wide expressive mouth, seemed to be lighted by an inward 
flame. His commanding eyes behind his glasses reflected the ardour 
and energy which inspired his personality. Authority, that invisible 
power which subjugates, pervaded his entire person. He held his 
audience with his first sentence, and made them feel that the orator 
was giving all he had to give. The drawn face was illuminated, the 
voice rose sonorous and imperious, the gestures were determined, 
definite and precise. The power of a vitality poured forth without 
reserve marked the whole man His phrasing, bold, sound and 
strong, stamped with the characteristics of the seventeenth century— 
he used to blame Voltaire for breaking the classical period and 
making the language too facile—was harmonious and clear, 
penetrating and marvellously adapted to the development of profound 
and complex thought. His argumentative force, of which his dialetic 
was but the framework, the unimpeachable rigidity of his logic swept 
his audience away with him: his opponents were scattered by the 
rapidity with which he launched his bolts, refuted their sophisms, 
overwhelmed them with his invective, and crushed them by the 
weight of his merciless logic. Passionate enthusiasm or violent 
hostility were the consequence—never indifference. 

Conflict had for him a great attraction.’ After he had Jaderi 
Bossuet and the great French classics against adversaries who had 
been dead for centuries, he was impelled to enter the controversies 
of his own time. Convinced that the world is ruled by mind and ' 
that thought should never be left buried in books, but should be 
made to subserve the government of nations, he plunged into public 
life, but he never demanded any post or commission which might 
have hampered his independence. At first a Positivist, constant 
meditation had led him from the tenets of Auguste Comte to those 
of the fullest Christianity and the purest Catholicism. The “Faillite 
“de la Science” and the “Besoin de croire” marked the final stage of 
his progress. “Cosmopolis” was a similar landmark for his friend 
Bourget. A convert, he naturally became an apostle, and delivered 
in Paris, in the provinces, and abroad those numerous and brillant 
lectures which he called “Discours de Combats.” ‘This proselytising 
campaign attracted him, for the reason that it was the most directly 
operative part of his work, and in it he exhausted his strength. 
Those who followed his lectures a year and a half ago upon the 
eighteenth century philosophers could not but regard this effort as 
one beyond his powers, and the result was fatal 

Bruneti#re killed himself by constant expenditure of his vitality 
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He leaves behind him the memory of a penetrating and subtle 
philosopher, an incomparable professor, a profound and learned 
critic, an indomitable fighter and a powerful orator. His 
intimate friends will remember him for his straightforward and 
undeviating conscientiousness, for his austere but lovable character, 
and for a kindliness and tactfulness which refute the fiction that 
Brunetiére was surly and unapproachable. 


G. CONSTANT. 


y THE NEW ARMY SCHEME. 


(Das Wort ist rei, der Gehorsam blind, die That ist stusnnt.) 


HE problem of designing a National Army can best be under- 
1 stood by.usımg the analogy of the provision of a steam-power plant 
for one of our great industrial workshops. The essential point is the 
supply of steam. No matter how carefully designed or highly finished 
the actual engines may be, 1f the boiler cannot supply sufficient steam 
the machinery soon comes to a standstill when it has to grapple with 
the full “peak of the load.” On the other hand, a very roughly 
finished engine will suffice if the supply of steam be ample and 
constant. Applying this analogy to the case of an army, public 
opinion represents the steam; battalions, brigades and divisions the 
cylinders; while discipline and the appearance of the troops under 
arms correspond with the finish of the machinery. No one appreciates 
finish (in either engines or armies) more than I do; but if I cannot 
have both perfection of finish and steam pressure, then of the two I 
should choose the latter.as being far the most important. 
It appears to me, in studying the most recent design from the 
' Drawing Office of the War Ministry, that the draftsmen have forgotten 
the steam question altogether. Moreover, they have cramped 
the boiler space so severely that it is inconceivable that sufficient fuel 
can be fed to the furnaces within the requisite time. However, 
civilian critics need not hurl carping criticism at the War Office on 
that account. Similar mistakes are made in private businesses of 
far less complexity than that of the British Army. The error really 
arises from the fact that the scientific study of the part which war 
has played in the evolution of the several races is altogether lacking 
-n England. It is only in France that the problems involved have as 
yet obtained their due meed of consideration. 

\ The very essence of every problem of National Defence (using the 
latter word in its fullest significance) is the determination of the people 
to resist This determination exists in varying degree in every nation 
as a hereditary instinct, derived from its past experiences. In a land 
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locked country, the dangers being visible and ever present, this instinct 
finds its expression in the law of Universal Service, for the common 
sense of the majority rules that no lesser effort will suffice. Seagirt 
races naturally trust to their navies, and the efficiency of these is also 
an exact measyre of the value such peoples place upon their natıonal 
existence. 

There is, however, danger that, secure behind their ocean-barrier, 
the instinct of personal service may practically slumber m an island 
community. It seems to the superficial observer to be entirely occluded 
by devotion to business; and other occupations, not instinctive but 
belonging to the intellectual plane, usurp the place of preparation to 
meet potential dangers. Historical research alone can measure the 
depth of this latent instinct when aroused, but when we recall all 
that our countrymen have achieved in the past, and are indeed 
accomplishing day by day in every quarter of the Empire, when 
confronted by obvious risks, I think there need be little doubt as to 
the magnitude of the force on which we can ultimately rely. I do 
not deduce my estimate of its greatness only from the brilliant 
examples of endurance and courage exhibited by our soldiers and 
sailors, but principally from the amazing fortitude in adversity so often 
displayed by crowds of British passengers in shipwreck or fire at sea. 
Again, the marvellous intrepidity in face of savages and of climatic 
influences of all degrees, shown by our colonists, both men and women, 
in every quarter of the globe speaks graphically of the spirit dwelling 
within our race. We do not send the pick of it, exactly, to maintain 
the honour of the Flag on. the rivers of the West Coast for example ; 
on the contrary, men of very average quality go there to trade, and 
that often as a-last resource. Our settlers in Matabeleland were in 
no sense selected, but on the Gold Coast and in Matabeleland men 
and women in the face of torture and death “played the game” with 
a coolness and fortitude beyond reproach. With these examples 
before us who can have any doubt of the response our home popula- 
tion would make were the threat of invasion to take tangible shape? 

My complaint against every scheme the War Office has as yet 
devised is that they one and all ignore this enormous potential power ; 
a power stored in the hearts of the people. And they equally forget 
the consequences which must arise if the great “Thought Wave,” which 
the sudden liberation of this power of innate courage and fortitude 


' must develop meets with flimsy red tape barriers placed in its path. 


It will be well to study these consequences for a moment or two, for 
they must inevitably follow on an act of hostility perpetrated against 
us by one or more of our principal nvals. 

One or all of these have been compelled by the logic of events to 
accept the fundamental principle first formulated by Clausewitz as 
his deduction from twenty-five years’ experience of Napoleonic 
methods “War,” he said, “is an incident in human intercourse, in 
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“itself neither moral nor immoral. It is business competition pushed 
“to its extremest form, unfettered either by law or police.” 

Now, having read, marked, learned and thoroughly digested this 
. Most significant utterance, note what must inevitably follow. I must 
indulge, some will say, in platitudes; but because truths are shelved 
_ as platitudes, they do not cease to exist, or become less urgent to those 
with a clearer vision and greater power of thought. 

Trade is our very life blood, and trade is built up upon credit; 
destroy this credit and financial paralysis must ensue: but money is 
the sinews of war; therefore, if as a preliminary to actual hostilities a 
country can be drained of its gold reserve, its resistance will be under- 
mined in proportion to the size and elaboration of the structure of 
credit based upon this same foundation of gold. I do not defend or 
uphold this attitude. I give it as it has been taught to me by men 
with whom I have been brought into contact, many of whom now hold 
high and responsible positions, and the workings of whose minds 
on this point are as clear to me as that of my own, imagining for the 
moment that I occupied their shoes. 

Germany, during the past thirty years, has acquired the power 
` which enables her to initiate war by a financial stroke at our credit, the 
results of which her banking circles may be able to appreciate more 
clearly than our own. To the vast majority of the latter this question 
has only recently been propounded. 3 

Let us assume that on a given day the whole mass of Bills held in 
Germany, payable in gold at sight, are presented to the Bank of 
England; they amount at the present moment to about one-third of 
our whole reserve. Imagine, while the panic thus caused is at its 
height, and the suspension of the Bank Act is still under discussion in 
Parliament, that a series of hostile raids, delivered without previous 
warning against Portsmouth, the Medway, Harwich and Newcastle 
occur, whilst an army of invasion is landed on the shortest line to 
London. Can there be any doubt of the wave of emotion this situation 
would evolve, or of the use a great statesman could devise for ıt? 

But under the latest scheme before us, it seems to me inevitable 
that in proportion to the degree of finish obtained in its working, its 
failure would be the more complete in face of such a terrible 
emergency. 

Exclusive of men actually ‘with the Colours in the several branches 
of the services and the Regular Reserve, there are upwards of 3,000,000 
men, still of an age to serve, who have been more or less trained to 
bear arms. .These 3,000,000 men, and many more besides, would hurl 
themselves upon every headquarters in the country, clamouring to be 
given arms, and to be led against the enemy. But mobilisation having 
been carefully arranged for 300,000 men only, there would be exactly 
so many rifles with cartridges to be distributed, together with a care- 
fully calculated reserve of spare parts in the armouries, and nothing 
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more. All these would be required for men actually on the War Office 
lists, and these men would probably be waiting for the formal legal 
summons to join to reach them through a highly disorganised postal 
service. 

_ Every engineer is familiar with the “Pelton Water Wheel” It is 
a wheel specially devised to work against a very high head of 
pressure; it is very common in American waterworks, and runs very 
efficiently as long as a steady pressure is maintained ; but if the water 
is incautiously turned off, the static pressure is converted into dynamic 
force, and the supply pipes are rent and torn as if by an explosion. 

This 1s exactly what would happen if the outlet to the wave of 
popular excitement should thus be checked. The recoil of the 
“Thought Wave” would sweep every Government before it, and no 
matter which side might happen to be in power, its rule would be 
preferable, in a crisis, to that of mob law. The German calculation in 
1870 proved to be correct; it was the disorganising of all civil 
administration that brought France to her knees, by paralysing the 
efforts of her generals) The Japanese calculation in 1904-5 proved 
equally correct, and again it was the paralysis of Government resulting 
from Revolution in Russia that brought that war to a close. The 
situation will be worse with us, because with a greater head of pressure 
to control, the machinery would be stopped more suddenly than in 
the former cases. 

Under our existing system, imperfect as it is, the shock would not 
come so suddenly. The Militia and Volunteers, both being invariably 
under. strength, could even now absorb a portion of the super-abundant 
energy let loose by panic or emotion, and by the extension of plans 
which several corps had already begun to work, they could, and would, 
have developed capacity sufficient to take in the whole of the men 
thrown out of work and anxious to sweep the invaders out of 
England. 

But these plans depended for their success essentially on 
the maintenance of the financial control of the battalions by their 
commanding officers.) This was the one incentive they possessed to 
perform more than the strict letter of their duties. 

An example will make this clearer :— 

At present a commanding officer draws 35s. a head and other small 
allowances for every efficient soldier he can present. How he spends 
this money on his corps is quite immaterial, provided his men 
satisfy the required test; and, practically speaking, each commanding 
officer is busy throughout the country in trying how to get the best 
results for the money. In one district, handsome headquarter 













etain the interest of the former men of the corps and to acquire a 
egimental Reserve, and a greater spread of the regimental tie; but 
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the essence of all of these is the principle of “growth,” dependent on 
the zeal and interest of the one man who had most at stake in his 
venture ; and this incentive cannot be transferred to county associa- 
tions or committees, at least not ın its present stage, by “order.” The 
simplest of these plans was the growth of the Reserve. It entailed 
only the eats g of a nominal roll of the men who passed through 
the ranks, retaining the assistance of a few keener than the rest 
to keep touch with the others, and engage them to come as a matter 
of Regimental honour in case of a great emergency. 

In several districts, in Nottingham for example, the men had 
initiated a similar movement by themselves. Old members of the 
“Robin Hood Rifles,” very old members indeed, have made it a point 
of honour to attend every formal parade of the regıment, church 
parade, march out, return of the corps from camp, etc, for years. In 
other districts the feeling was spreading, but ın the main its existence 
depends on the commander and the intensity of his incentive towards 
personal exertion. As such movements succeeded in one district they 
would be copied in another, and my firm conviction is that in far less 
time than it will take to fuse the new amalgam into a homogeneous 
mass, we should have grown from the original seed’ of the Volunteer 
principle an organism capable of expanding to two million fighting 
men when confronted with a national emergency. This would have 
been the steam of my parable, and if the cylinders were a bit rusty 
at first, the pressure would soon clear them out. 

Under the proposed scheme, this essential mainspring of personal 
incentive to exertion is withdrawn. Having no direct control of 
funds for the training of his regiment, but being dependent on a 
county association, each member of which will have to be convinced 
before unity of decision is arrived at, or any experiment can be tried, 
the commanding officer will be reduced to the same condition of 
impotence as his comrades in the Regular Army-were before 1900. 
These, having absolutely no funds to draw upon, were unable to 
arrange any exercise for the men involving absence of even a few 
hours from their barracks without obtaining higher authonty. This 
was a process which often took days ta accomplish, and led to corre- 
spondence which no man who valued his peace of mind would care 
to stir up lightly. I have known many garrisons where the Regular 
Regiments might have found admirable opportunities for the tactical 
training of their men under conditions of ground approaching those 
of active service, had they been able to defray the small expense of 
hiring a field and some straw to bivouac on Their commanding 
officers have again and again expressed to me their envy at the freer 
hand which I with my Volunteers enjoyed, but not a penny was to 
obtained, and their men had to be trained in the barrack square, wi 
results with which the country has become sufficiently familiar. 

And this state of things is inevitable. It must be so, for the id 
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of the type of man who leads progression in any branch of life are 
always many years in advance of the average. Also, though the 
example of accomplished facts will induce others to follow, it is almost 
impossible to convince any committee, by reason only, of the feasibility 
or Importance of any new idea—even when the man who suggests it 
has time and energy to devote ta the purpose. But commanding 
officers of Volunteers are busy men—they would not voluntarily 
assume their responsibilities if they were not—and it is to my mind 
inconceivable that any will be found to waste their time in attending 
meetings at the county town to endeavour to convince any association 
of the soundness of their views on any desired subject. 

As regards the supply of equipment and clothing direct from the 
War Office, I am aware that this proposal found very general favour 
amongst the Volunteers. I was myself on a Committee appointed to 
consider special questions concerning the Royal Engineers, and this 
was one of the questions before us. All the members except a former 
officer of the Royal Artillery and myself were in favour of it; but after 
we had both described some of the drudgery and trouble involved in 
keeping a clothing ledger, and the amount of red tape involved in 
deciding whether the tunic of No. 99999, Private Thomas Atkins, had 
been destroyed by mice or by his own neglect, and the part-worn 
value of his old trousers or great coat, opinion underwent a change, 
and we unanimously decided in favour of the status quo. 

If red tape in these matters is bad for an army numbering only a 
couple of hundred thousand, amongst whom the conditions of wear 
and tear are almost uniform, imagine what it will become when 
another 300,000 men are added to the lists. It is not the inbom 
perversity of the War Office clerk which creates all the troubles, but 
the magnitude of the task which the Clothing Department has to 
control. I am probably not far wrong in maintaining that the extra 
staff which will have to be kept up to deal satisfactorily with this 
additional labour will cost nearly 25 per cent. of the present outlay on 
uniforms altogether.* 

So far I have only dealt with the design of the new machinery to 
meet the strain of invasion. It remains to consider whether it is in 
any way better adapted than is the existing system to deal with the 
more probable situation, viz, mobilisation at the outbreak of war, in 
order to meet an invasion delivered subsequent tò the declaration of 
hostilities. 

Let us assume that our fleets break up the hostile convoys half-way 
across the seas, or, taking the initiative, paralyse the enemy’s ships 
altogether. War nevertheless is upon us and must be fought out until 
the enemy has accepted the terms which we shall offer him. Any- 
* This is exclusive of the actual cost of the uniform itself. In my own battalion 
e cost of clothing per head averages 128. per annum. I estimate that it will cost 
e Government nearly £2 per head per annum to satisfy popular requirements in 
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thing less would only lead to an armed truce, entailing heavier 
sacrifices for many years, in order that we may be able to meet a 
renewal of the attempt to conquer us) The panic on the Stock 
Exchange would run its course. Food would of necessity rise to 
between two and four times the normal level of prices. Men ‘having 
nothing to distract attention from their business worries would . 
intensify the evil by gloomy apprehension, and the final blow would 
be given by the order to mobilise the existing force of Volunteers for 
a six months’ term of service. Men, whatever their position in civil 
life, however indispensable they might be at the moment to save 
their businesses from impending ruin, would have to join their units 
exactly as under conscription. 

-From both causes, panic and mobilisation, firm after firm would 
come crashing down, and probably one-third at least of the adult 
population, say three million, would be thrown on the streets, dragging 
with them to misery and starvation the women and children dependent 
upon them. These people would come upon the rates, and but few of 
the middle classes would be able to pay the rate collectors, and if l 
distraints were levied there would be no money to buy in the 
properties offered for sale. 

Under these conditions the necessity to serve for six months on 
an undertaking lightly given in time of peace (it must have been 
undertaken lightly or we should have had no recruits at all, as 
no one knowingly would accept such a risk) would be felt as an 
intolerable hardship. In consequence of this either desertion would 
become epidemic, or discipline would have to be enforced with a 
rigour which would yet further alienate the national sympathy, and 
ensure that every man would throw up the Service at the end of his 
six months of duty. Meanwhile, the rigid conditions imposed would 
frighten away others from joining either the Regular or Territonal 
troops. Therefore fresh legislation to pass a Universal Service Act 
would have to be undertaken in face of the enemy. It is bad policy 
to swop horses when crossing a stream, as every sensible man 





















Under the existing system, developed, as it should be, by the fo 
tion ofa Reserve, this trouble, I contend, would not am 
commanding officers would find themselves overwhelmed. with a 
excess of applicants willing to serve, because in the absence of an 
' pre-arranged scheme of mobilisation (other than that already existin 
each man would feel that the country could only be saved by 
personal devotion, and would come prepared to make great sacrifi 
All that would then be needed would be the concession of 
latitude to the officers commanding to grant furlough for extend 
periods to men really required in their businesses. In this way 
whole difficulty would adjust itself in the happiest 
Commanding officers, either being themselves employers of labo 
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at least in close touch with the trade of their district, would know 
where pressure was most likely to be felt, and could dole out labour 
precisely where it was most urgently required, filling up the places of 
the men sent down with applicants from the crowds of those thrown 
out of work. . 

An example will make this clearer :— 

There is a battalion in Manchester which in two or three years’ time 
will have a Reserve of some 2,000, and more, on its books. It could 
mobilise for an emergency, complete in every essential, within a few 
hours. It would clothe and equip sufficiently for all practical purposes 
the whole of the Reserve, if necessary, in forty-eight hours. All that 
is strictly needed is a distinctive badge (like a messenger boy’s) sewn 
on to a red cotton or serge “sacque,” cut on the pattern of the Arab 
“Djebah,” a haversack, and a rug strap for a belt; even then it would 
present a better appearance than many a Regular Army which has 
fought and won after a six months’ marching campaign. Arms and 
ammunition exist in abundance in the country, and no new Army Act 
is needed to store them with the Regiments instead of in central 
arsenals. 

If war suddenly broke out, then, whether invasion followed or not, 
the actual patriotism of many of the men and the sure prospect of pay 
with allowances for their families would attract hundreds to the 
Reserve. Then as men already with the Colours, and held under the 
existing Act for the whole of the war—not merely for six months— 
were urgently needed for their businesses, the commanding officer 
would only require the power to let them go, for he could easily fill 
up their places from his list of waiting Reservists. The commanding 
officer would naturally not part with his men willingly; but his 
interests are so closely bound up with those of the whole business 
community, that he would, in spite of himself, become a délicate : 
adjusting valve for the demand and supply of the Labour Market. 
Thus since the proportion of men thrown out of work would presently 
become far greater than the number required for business, the tendency 
to make things as easy as possible for the individual would very soon 
assert itself. As soon as men found they were not being coerced into 
service, but could find a temporary haven of refuge till a really good 
chance offered, they would flock to join by thousands, bringing with 
them the illusion of the Volunteer, and not the despondency of the 
Conscript. They would not at first realise the probable duration of 
the struggle we were in for, but as the war went on, and the pressure 
of starvation increased, the spirit that drove the Americans to their 
tremendous sacrifices in the War of Secession would awake in us, and 
the voice of the whole nation, women included, would clamour to end 
the struggle, and the instinct of duty, latent throughout the race, would 
revive. Then would come the opportunity for the great Reformer. 
Realising that it was not until all distinctions of caste were abolished 
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in the French Army that Napoleon began his career of victory, the 
Reformer would decree that only men who enlisted for the war in the 
Regular Army should have the privilege of going to the front, and. 
men would fight for the honour of selection. Then, still following the 
Napoleonic model, which is also embodied in the Cardwellian scheme, 
he would raise battalion after battalion from the original parent stock, 
grouping them in divisions and corps, again copying the great 
emperor's example; and for myself I entertain not the suspicion of a 
doubt that long before the pressure of starvation and disease had 
rendered our enemies ripe for our final effort, it would be possible for 
us to organise a field army of not less than a million and a halt of men, © 
with nearly twice that number in Reserve behind them. 

With that army at its back diplomacy might begin to discuss terms, 
but never without it. i 


F. N. MAUDE. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN CHRISTIAN 
MORALS. | 


HE Liberal Movement in Theology has succeeded in 
diminishing, perhaps almost in removing, what we may call 
the intellectual crisis of faith at the present day; but it has had the 
result of opening to our view a moral crisis of appalling magnitude 
and complexity. The great fact out of which this crisis originates is 
not new, but it appears in a new and sinister light The contrast 
between the Christian Ideal and the practice of Christendom is no 
phenomenon of recent growth; but the stress now laid on the 
Christian religion, as an Ideal not of Truth only but of Life, compels 
us to face this contrast with unclouded eyes, and probe its meaning to 
the bottom. 

It is clear that our first step must be to obtain as far as possible a 
synthetic view of the Christian Ideal as a whole; and by a synthetic 
view I mean one which sees the various component parts clearly 
enough to distinguish and compare them, while it makes them one. 
This Ideal, as it has come down to us through history, is not one but 
many things; and if we realise it in thought and life, it will have to be 
these many things, and be them not by turns büt all together. This 
is the root of all our difficulties. It may seem a hard saying, but it is 
a true one, that mere want of thought sometimes leads us to assume 
that one single formula can express the fulness and complexity of the 
Ideal before us. There is no such formula ; even “Love,” by itself, is 
no adequate expression ; still less is “Self-renunciation.” This over- 
sight seems the more inexcusable, since the questions which suggest 
the complexity of the problem start into view the moment we begin 
to think about it; thus, to take only a few, it may justly be asked: ` 
“What do we mean when we use the phrase ‘ Christian Ideal’? Do 
“we mean the ideals of the Sermon on the Mount? or are we thinki 
of the whole of the New Testament? or of the whole Bible?-and of 
‘the Bible as interpreted and glossed by the Catholic Church, or by 
any body of Protestants, or by the individual who is using the word 
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The outcome of the ethical endeavours of ancient civilisation, during 
the two centuries immediately preceding the Christian era, may be 
summed up as being a condition of spiritual: isolation or separation, 
isolation of God from man and the world, of men from one another, of 
the highest or divine life from all desires arising out of the earthly or 
natural life, and so on. The ancient world had no means of over- 
coming these separations. The fact of a fundamental and disastrous 
spiritual disintegration cannot be deniėd; even Stoicism was not able 
to repair it The new force which did overcome it was not a 
mere external “revelation”; nor did it merely displace the enfeebled 
ideals and aspirations of Paganism. It was produced by the organic 
union of a new group of ideals with those of Paganism, the former 
being as fresh and vigorous as the latter are weak. The new ideals 


were those which the Apostles and Fathers of the Christian Church 


built up out of the ideas set forth in the Old Testament and later 
Jewish ethics, read in the light of the life and words of Jesus. 

The central thoughts in the teaching of Jesus are usually expressed 
in the words “The Fatherhood of God” and “The Brotherhood of 
“Man.” I understand the first of these too-familiar phrases ‘to mean— 
when stated in abstract terms—that the Supreme Power is akin 
to ourselves and is the source of all our highest ideals (so that 
aspiration and effort are required of us, to realise those ideals); and 
the second to mean that we are heirs of a common destiny and are in 
the service of a common good. Whatever be the different ways in 
which men may seek their own or others’ good, whatever divergence 
there may seem to be between these two, we must take our stand 
upon this, that xo man can find the highest good for himself unless 


he so lives that his life helps others to find that same good. So far as 


spat civilisation has practically denied this principle, it is not only 
ti-Christian but anti-moral. The principle, in this general state- 
shed of it, contains nothing distinctively Christian; it formulates m 
abstract terms the primary condition of realising the end and aim of 
life, and could be defended on quite general grounds., While it is 
clear that the main ethical effort of Jesus was to present ideals rather 
than to lay down particular moral laws, while His teaching implies “be 
“this” rather than “do this,” and while the general principle which we 
have stated evidently underlies His teaching, yet His Ideal contains 
much more than the general idea of a common good. The “common 
“good” is called by Jesus the “Kingdom of God”; it is an ideal 
Society or Social Order, a transformed Society which is to be the goal 


' - of the individual’s endeavour. The complexity of the ethical side of 


Christianity is nowhere more clearly shown than im the fact that the 
practical significance of this idea of a transformed Society was, in the 
first age of Christendom, almost the opposite of what it is now, when 
it suggests nothing if not energetic social and political reform. 

The difference is explained by the attitude of Jesus to the Jewi 
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national hope. It is well known that the age-long hope which was 
the heart of the Jewish religion took many forms; they have in 
common the expectation of an overwhelming but purnfymg 
catastrophe, to be followed by the appearance on earth of a 
regenerated and ideal Israel. In later Judaism other ideas mingled 
with this one; we find the expectation of a universal judgment and 
transformation of all the nations of the earth, leading to a “new 
“earth,” a world free from sorrow and sin and death; we find also the 
expectation of a particular judgment for every human bemg, with an 
inheritance for an indefinite period of happiness or misery for each. 
The hope inherited from the prophets was essentially of an ideal — 
future on this earth, but, in the genuine prophetic conception, the 
coming of this Kingdom was believed to be beyond the range of 
human action altogether, and absolutely in the hands of God; nothing 
that man could do would affect the fore-ordained time of its coming. 
But in the time of Jesus there were popular and fanatical sects who 
dreamt of forcing the hand of the Almighty, and bringing the 
Kingdom in. 

What part-of these conceptions did Jesus accept and transform, and 
what part did He leave behind, when He declared that the Kingdom 
of God was at hand? 

Allowing to the utmost for oriental poetic imagery and the insertion 
in the Gospels of glosses due to subsequent misunderstandings, it 
seems impossible to deny that Jesus spoke as if He expected the 
Kingdom to be constituted on the earth within the lifetime of that 
generation; and as if He regarded its coming as outside the range of 
human action. Our duty is so to live as to make ourselves fit for the 
Kingdom when God brings us to it or it to us. Hence the chief object 
of the Gospel teaching, on its ethical side, was to enforce the duty of ` 
preparation. The coming of the King in His glory, the condemnation 
of fire for the wicked, the new order of Nature in which birth and 
death are not to be—these may be only poetic imagery; but the 
principle on which Jesus proceeded in the preaching of the Kingdom 
seems clear. Its coming is either in the hands of God or in the hands 
of men; each of these suppositions is entirely exclusive of the other ; 
according to the words of Jesus, it is altogether in God’s hands, and 
therefore not to be hastened or hindered by any deeds of ours. What 
oes depend on our action is not the Kingdom’s coming, but our fitness 
to share in its joys. In this sense, then, that the Kingdom is only 
in God’s hands and not in ours, and that it might come at any 
time, the original conception was “catastrophic.” It is possible to 
hold that Jesus was mistaken ; but even so, to point out the 

“mistake” is not to say the last word. It is also possible to 











the intensity of those limitations For example, in the 
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actual historical. situation, what would have been the result, if 
the Master had proceeded upon the opposite principle (man’s 
co-operation with God in bringing the Kingdom on earth)? Let the 
least concession be made on the side of admitting that human 
efforts could hasten its coming, and such concession could have only 
one practical application, to encourage the activity of those Jewish 
Nationalists and political revolutionaries against whom the life and 
work of Jesus were one sustained and invincible protest :.more vain 
struggles against Rome, more fanatical and futile shedding of Jewish 
blood. 

It seems clear also that Jesus spoke at times from what is 
apparently another point of view, from which the Kingdom is 
regatded as an evolution, a natural possibility of man’s capacities and 
powers, “the invisible empire of truth and righteousness,’* which is 
both present and future because it is growing. It is present, like a 
treasure that may be found unexpectedly, or like the goodly pearls 
that the merchant seeks, it is future, like the seed that grows in secret 
unto its perfection, or like the seed which from such smal! beginnings 
_ becomes a great shrub, various and manifold in branch and leaf. We 
are not concerned to reconcile this thought with the one on which we 
have dwelt in the preceding paragraph. To attempt to force the 
inspired utterances of religious genius into a rigid; logical consistency 
is absurd; there is a “consistency” which, as Emerson said, is only 
“the hobgoblin of little minds”+ It is noteworthy that Jesus does 
not seem to give even the beginnings of a suggestion of any detailed 
soctal application of the principles expressed in the “Parables of the 
“Kingdom”; ¢ and the most hardened ecclesiastic would hardly have 
the effrontery to assert that Jesus’ own words prove Him to have been 
speaking of “The Church.” What He gives us is the simplest pictonal 
expression of the profoundest truths of life, a lesson for all time of 
what the progress of human souls must ever be. 

What then of the Sermon on the Mount? Our answer depends on 
whether the ethical doctrine given by Jesus on the Mount is to be 
regarded from the “legalist” standpoint or not. Morality, according 
to the legalist view, starts from various /aws which are laid down for 
us to take up and obey, laws that have no special connection among 
themselves, except that they all concern our conduct. Morality 
consists of Obedience to these Laws, and consists of nothing more. 
The legalist view of morality has its rightful place; but it does not 
concern us now, for in relation to the teaching of Jesus it must be 
altogether dismissed. For those who adopt the legalist position the 
question of interpretation is a very serious one. Moral laws ought 
to mean what they say. If we are at liberty to vary or limit their 
meaning at our pleasure, they cease to be moral laws Hence the 


* See Dr. Drummond's Hiddert Lectures, ch. iv, where the universal ethical and 
spiritual side of Chnst’s thought of the Kingdom is impressively set forth. 
t Essay on " Self-reHance.” } Matthew xiii. ; Mark fv.; and elsewhere. 
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tegalisi naturally leads to the /t/eralist view of Christ’s teaching. Now 
it 1s well known that the literal force of the precepts given on the 
Mount teaches as absolutely binding the duty of entirely disregarding 
-all the mundane interests and needs of life, the duty of giving away 
everything as long as we have anything left to give, without regard 
to the purpose or character of those who demand it of us, and the duty 
-of yielding to everything indifferently as long as we have any life left 
in us to yield. It is well known also that these precepts ignore every 
requirement of civic and social life; of positive duties involved in the 
‘existence of the family and the social order there is no hint; and 
there are more than hints of duties irreconcilable with these. The 
demand for renunciation knows no qualification or limit. Tolstoi, 
‘with an unflinching courage and honesty which many would-be 
exponents of “Christian Ethics” would do well to imitate, has faced 
‘the full meaning of this principle, and has drawn the last conclusion 
from it. He has expressed it in a statement which, buried as it is in 
‘the columns of a daily paper," will bear quotation here, and will tell 
more than whole pages of abstract discussion could do. It is a parable 
which presupposes the conditions of peasant life in Russia ;* but the 
full meaning of the principle only shines the more clearly for that He 
“begins by supposing a man and wife of the wealthy class, who have 
‘realised the sin of a luxurious life lived among people crushed by 
work and want. So far it is well; but what follows? Carrying out 
‘the apparent injunction of Jesus to the rich “young ruler,” they have 
‘parted with all their possessions, and settled in a miserable country 
‘village to maintain themselves by manual labour and to help their 
‘brethren. In conformity with Tolstoi’s view of the Christian 
teaching, the help is all of the nature of giving and yielding. 
Having worked all day they return home; having no longer a bed 
. or a pillow, they sleep on some straw they have collected, and after a 
supper of bread, they lie down to sleep. It is autumn. Rain is 
falling, mingled with snow. Someone knocks at the door. May 
`- they refuse to open? A man enters wet and fevered, What must 
they do? Let him have the dry straw? There is no more dry, sa 
they must either drive away the sick man, or let him, wet as he is, lie 
on the floor, or give him the straw, and themselves, since one must 
sleep, share it with him, But even this is not all; a man comes who 
is a drunkard ahd a debauché, whom they have helped several times, 
and who has always drunk whatever they gave him. He comes now, 
hjs jaw trembling, and asks for six shillings, to replace money he has 
stolen and drunk, for which he will be imprisoned if he does not- 
replace it. They say they have only eight shillings, which they want 
fora payment due to-morrow. Then the man says, ‘‘ Yes, I see, you 
talk, but when it comes to acts, you're like the rest: you Jet the man 
you calla ‘brother’ perish, rather than suffer yourselves.” How is 
one to act in such cases? Let the fever-stricken man have the damp 


* See the London Datly Chronicle, October and, 1897. 
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floor and lie in the dry place yourself—and you will be further from 
sleep than the other way. If you put him on your straw and lie near 
him you will get lice and typhus. If you give the beggar six of your 
last shillings, you will be left without bread to-morrow ; but to refuse 
—means, as he said, to turn from that for the sake of which one 
lives. How is one to act? What is one todo? Not to draw back 
is to lose one’s life, to be eaten by lice, to starve, to die, and— 
apparently—useleasly. To draw back is to repudiate that for the 
sake of which one has acted, for which one has done whatever good 
has been accomplished. And to the question “ How is one to act?” 
Tolstoi has but one answer: “We must go forward, prepared to die.” 


The “Demands of Love,” so understood, have the same issue as the 
pessimistic teachings of Schopenhauer. To say that Western civilisa- 
tion has fallen below such an ideal is a misuse of language, for the 
meaning can only be that civilisation endeavours to conduct human: 
life on principles which are not suicidal. It is inevitable that Tolstoi 
should be referred to in any discussion of the ethical doctrine of Jesus, 
for he is the only widely-known writer who has seriously and fully 
adopted the legal and literal interpretation of his precepts. Many 
well-meaning persons, full of moral enthusiasm, and seeing how selfish- 
ness abounds in the world, seize on these precepts as the strongest 
antidote to worldliness, and insist on their literal force. Such people 
have no conception of the practical meaning of the doctrines which: 
they hold up for our admiration and obedience, Their position is an 
emotional attitude, worthy of all respect, but incapable of affording 
any rational guidance. Tolstoi’s position is different. 

We must now observe that to reject the whole legal conception of 
Christ’s teaching does not mean to explain away .the practical force 
of his precepts. What it does mean is, to view them in their relation 
to an ideal or purpose which they subserve. When Jesus laid down 
' these precepts, he must have had an ideal in view; the precepts must 
be understood with reference to this ideal, otherwise they are not 
understood at all. What the ideal is, follows naturally from the 
fundamental thought of the present world-order as passing away to 
make room for a coming Kingdom of God on earth. It is the duty of 
preparation. We must not be mastered by any of those things in the 
world which are destined to disappear when the Kingdom comes; and 
if the only means of avoiding being mastered by them is to renoun 
them utterly, then they must be renounced. The demand seems 
be for complete mastery of word and thought and feeling; freedo 
from the attractions of the world (above all, those of wealth), and th 
cares for food and clothing; freedom from the dearest family ties, i 
they bind us to the world. The duty of self-preparation does no 
demand that we should actually uproot from our lives all th 
interests; this would be mere asceticism; but it demands that we 
should be so completely master of them as to be able to renounce th 
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all, because in the Kingdom they will not survive. In our relations to 
our fellow men, it demands that we should act out in our life, to friend 
and enemy alike, the ungrudging forgiveness, liberality and readiness 
to help and serve, which are the human counterpart of God’s love for 
good and bad alike. All this, for us, means a severe and constant 
discipline of self. The moral claim that Jesus’ ideal of the coming 
Kingdom makes on men, is (considering the deep differences in their 
teaching in every other respect) remarkably similar to that of 
Gautama the Buddha, for whom self-mastery, service and sacrifice 
(though not asceticism) form the indispensable preparation for the 

highest life. | 
The Kingdom did not come, and has not yet come, on this earth, as 
the early followers of Jesus expected it to. come. How must 
His ideal (of self-preparation) appear to us now? Our answer. 
is first to ask another question What is the real centre and 
heart of the promise of the’ Kingdom, as Jesus preached it, and 
how far was it really and intimately bound up with the unverified 
expectation of its speedy appearance in the form pf a trans- 
formed humanity on earth? It has been well said that for 
Jesus nothing of importance depended on the place where the 
Kingdom was, and everything of importance depended on the 
condition of men. And hence the later change of the earthly expecta- 
tion into a heavenly one did not affect its meaning in any essential 
respect. The essential thought of the hope is that in the Kingdom 
the separation between man and God, and the sin and sorrow 
connected with that separation, shall be no more, and we shall see 
God, and as children experience His Fatherhood. The significance 
for us to-day of the practical self-preparation which Jesus taught will 
depend on our thought of the future life and its relation to the present 
‚life, as, for example, whether we regard the relation as one of 
development from this life, or in some way a total contrast to it The 
real reason why the precepts, in the form in which Jesus expressed 
hem, seem at first sight like violent paradoxes, is that they seek to 
‘press in the imperative form something that never could be fully so 
oressed, for it is not a moral law but an eternal fact—namely, the 
nite character of the moral ideal, which even the highest attainment 
vhat we know as earthly life could never exhaust. “There, is no 
dt,” said Jesus. Tolstoi, looking only to the letter of the 
ung, says “no limit to sacrifice and renunciation.” May we not 
far more truth look to its spirit, and say, “No limit to the ideal 
‘ving love to which we have to aspire”? If you must turn the 
on on the Mount into a moral law, then it consists of but one 

pt, “Thou shalt aspire to life and love unlimited.” 

e have here brought to light a complete opposition between the 
stian Ideal and the average experience of men in the West (not, 
ould seem, of men in the East) The average “good neighbour © 
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“and honest citizen” is ready to say—and he is true to his own 
experience in saying it—“ Why may I not be content with the duties 
“that I can do, with the love that I can certainly give to my fellow 
“men, with the plain things that lie before me in this world, with the 
“possible in conduct? I am not conscious of aspiring to the illimit- 
“able, and I honestly disbelieve m the possibility of doing it.” This 
is a difference that goes deep. The average man is probably unaware 
that he is voicing the Greek spirit. The Greek genius tended to 
make men limit the scope of their vision to what it was possible to 
attain in this life. Aristotle knows the weakness of humanity, and 
how far its strength extends, and he feels do repining or discontent ; 
he desires for himself the happiness of a man, not of God.* On the 
other hand, Christianity teaches that this life can give no more than 
the beginnings of satisfaction to the desires, ideals and aspirations of 
humanity. Jesus bids us cherish an insatiable hunger after the 
unattained. I invite the reader to consider whether most of the 
opposition between Christian teaching and Western practice has not 
its root in the great contrast of which we have spoken; also to 
consider whether the opposition in question is not one which would 
arise in any form of moral idealism as well as the Christian (there are 
more than traces of it in Plato’s attitude to the art and society of his 
day); and whether the thoughts embodied by Jesus in the Parables 
of the Kingdom do not afford a means of reconciling the two sides. - 
All this discussion of Christian Ethics, and scarcely a word about its 
social applications! Jesus Himself expressed no interest in the out- 
ward forms of human society, for the transformed society was the work — 
of God alone; His sole concern was that the qualities which make the 
Kingdom’s life should hve in us now. It is well known that the faith 
in the coming Divine transformation of the world was intense in the 
primitive Christian communities. But the more this hope disappeared 
into the dim future, the more urgent was the need of bringing the 
ideals of Jesus into connection with the necessary conditions of human . 
life. This process begins in the work of St. Paul He concentrated 
his energies on arousing faith in the Saviour crucified yet victorious. 
Such faith was essentially practical, giving a supreme motive to th 
will—the development of manhood after the image of the Divi 
Christ, which is possible for all, and really takes place so far as 
allow Christ (the life-giving Spirit) to realise Himself in us. .To wo 
out one’s own salvation is to attain ever more closely to the comple 
ness of human nature, the type of perfect manhood given in 
Christ. But this was not possible in individual isolation. P 
once gathers the believers together into organised communities, kn 
ing that only so, in give and take and’ mutual helpfulness, could 
Christian life be maintained. No sooner did he begin to do this 













* See Erk. Nic, Bk. i. ch. vi (criticism of Plato} Plato is a partial exceptio 
the above generalisation. 
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the whole realm of social ethics opened before him, and he must 
determine the attitude to these questions of the Christian communi- 
ties, with their ideals whose source was in the life of Jesus. The 
questions of obedience to the State, of Slavery, of the Family, of the 
position of Woman, must all be faced. St. Paul deals with them all. 
Most of his detailed solutions belong to that age, not to this, and are 
influenced by the hope (deferred, but not abandoned) that the Saviour 
would come and judge and change the present world. But, though he 
retains this hope, he unconsciously abandons part of the original 
conception of the Kingdom’s coming ; for, in effect, at least, he teaches 
that man can co-operate with God in bringing in the Kingdom. This 
is involved in the scope and practical application which he gives to the 
idea of self-preparation as Jesus had taught it. It becomes the 
preparation of a community in which the Christ-like life is to be 
embodied. None the less, with the deepening thought of signifi- 
cance of the social life he combines the thought of the significance of 
the individual life; had he not done so, he would have totally 
departed from the spirit and principles of the Master. Paul is at one 
with Plato when the latter says that the characteristics of the social 
life of communities may be traced to the individuals united in those 
communities ;* and had he been psychologically minded, he might 
have agreed that the life of society is to the individual life as language 
is to thought. No modern Intuitionist has laid more stress on the 
independence of the individual conscience; but it is the independ- 
ence of a trained conscience. Our business is to take thought 
for the growth of our own moral insight; and the Christian 
community, in Paul’s view, forms the field in which such training must 
take place. We need not dwell on the fact that the duties of self- 
repression and self-restraint, and renunciation of “the world,” mean 
for Paul just the struggle against sin. Self-denial is necessary, not 
for its own sake, as with the ascetic, but in order that the Temple of 
the Holy Spirit be undefiled, “which temple ye are.” 

The principles which Christendom has inherited from Paul are not 
such as we can afford to disregard. They are: first, that theories 
ust be based on the facts of human experience—social, moral and 
igious ; second, that the moral ideal to be held up before us is not 
obedience to law, but the gradual attainment of perfect manhood ; 
d, that this ideal is a social one, and that the moral meaning of 
- social union is that men shall by impulse, suggestion, example, help 
h other to the better life; fourth, that in this process there is a 
co-operation of man with God; fifth, that part of the business of 
Christian Church ‘is to show in detail the connection between her 
ciples and the social life of men, as well as their individual life. It 
significant fact—and one not difficult to explain—that since the 
testant Reformation the Church has done almost nothing ta fulfil 


* Republic, p. 435. 
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this duty, while previous to the Reformation the Church did fulfil it t 
a great extent and with considerable success. 

We must now examine a contrast between two conceptions of thi 
heavenly world, both held in the early-Church. For our purpose, wi 
need not refer to contemporary notions of the place of torment., Wi 
have spoken of the hope of the Kingdom’s coming on earth, as it wa 
held by the primitive Church. As Jesus left it, it was the old Jewisl 
hope, universalised and simphfied. It was destined soon to be deeph 
influenced by Jewish Apocalyptic literature. A flood of Jewish idea 
of “the last things” invaded the Church.* When we disregard thi 
unessential details in the mixture of ideas which thus resulted, we fine 
the two main thoughts to be the Earthly Kingdom and the Resurrec 
tion of the Dead (understood literally and not in Paul’s sense), thi 
latter event emphasising the fact that the Kingdom is no “other world ' 
or “unseen world”; the dead rise again on this earth to enter into it 
In still later Jewish thought, the conceptions of heaven and hel 
undergo further changes, but with these we are not concerned. Wha 
we have before us, so far, is the fundamental thought that heaven i 
made by God changing this present world. Now against these mode 
of belief later Greek conceptions of the heavenly life also invaded th 
Church. Here, again, separating out the essentials only, we find th 
fundamental thought to be that heaven is not this world and is neve 
to be made out of this world; it is another world, into which thos 
who are worthy enter af death. This is the seed front which sprang 
the later conception of “going to heaven”; and it involved the denia 
of the future resurrection of the dead from their gravest Thi 
contrast is extremely significant. Divested of its superstitious setting 
in the miraculous, the Jewish conception means that earthly life ma: 
at length be made into heavenly life, and there is no other heaven 
Add to this the Pauline conception of man helping the heavenl: 
Kingdom to come, and we have an ideal which, taken seriously anc 
sincerely held, must have a deep influence on our attitude to all th 
moral problems presented by human society in the world around u 
-On the other hand, the later Greek form of the belief means, we repe 
that heaven is not this world but another; and since in heaven al 
the ideal life can be realised, the perfection of human society 1 
to be sought for on earth; and our attitude to the moral probl 
human society is deeply influenced in another way. The ideal 
on earth; the ideal world elsewhere and never om earth: th 
statements represent two principles, both of which the Chur 
adopted, with little understanding of the meaning of their diff 
or of the means of reconciling them. The presence of the 
principle in Christianity accounts for the possibility of the con 

* The reader may be reminded that the Epistle of Jude refers (v. 14) 
“ Apocalypse of Enoch” as authoritative, and also (v. 9, as Origen states) 


“ Assumption of Moses.” eee also the Millenarianism of Justin (Dial 
+ See a protest against this in 2 Timothy il. 18. 
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{held more widely than we sometimes imagine) that this life is only a 
preparation for the next, or that the whole duty of the Church is to 
foster the better life of individuals without attempting anything on 
behalf of society as a whole. What we need is not to reject either of 
the two principles in favour of the other, but to combine them. And 
the possibility of combining them would seem to depend on our attitude 
to the belief in Immortality, and especially on our view of the relation 
between this life and the future life, if we admit the possibility of a 
future life. The question is similar to the one which we found involved 
in Christ’s own ideal of self-preparation. 

The principles whose outlines have been briefly drawn in the 
preceding paragraphs seem all essentially involved in the Christian 
Ideal; and-whatever difficulties may be found in their application, it is 
not because they are too good for the world or the world’ too bad for 
them. An instructive lesson in the practical character of the Ideal, 
and its total freedom from the visionary and impossible, is found in 
those books of the New Testament where direct moral instruction < 
predomimates. We have already said that the legalist view of morality 
has its rightful place. Even the great exponent of the Morality of the 
Spirit did not deny this He said that Law may be a schoolmaster to 
train us for that higher’stage when no law—not even the inner law of 
conscience—is needed ; the stage when men love the Good and do it, 
not because anything tells them to, but because it is their nature to do 
it. Short of this, direct moral precept cannot be dispensed with. We 
find Paul grappling with the social problems that faced the Churches, 
and giving directions for their provisional solution. But how necessary 
for men is detailed instruction in morality in the form of law, the 
Apostle to the Gentiles in the fervour of his spirit scarcely perceived. 
When we take a broad view of the Pastoral Epistles, the Epistle of 
James, the First Epistle of Peter, we find that their principal character- 
istic is the intense earnestness with which precepts dealing directly 
with the lives of the persons addressed are put forward as essential. 
More striking still, in this connection, is another fact. The writers 
must have been acquainted with some of the traditions from which the 
present contents of the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of Matthew’s 
Gospel have sprung; but there is no evidence in their writings that 
ey found in these traditions a body of rules put forward by Jesus to 
ind the conduct of Christians ever afterwards. The Ideal of Jesus, 
elf-preparation, is ever before their minds; but their directions for 
s realisation are drawn from their own insight into the world in which 
ey live. If we said that they disregard everything in our Gospels 
which a writer like Tolstoi lays most stress, our statement would 
eed need important qualification, but it would express an important 
of the truth, Let me illustrate by a single example. The 
alist, approaching the recorded words of Jesus, is bound to the 
usion that the possession of wealth, great or small, forms an 
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impassable barrier to the ideal life, and that our duty with regard to 
such material goods as we possess is to give them all away as soon ‘as 
possible. How does the First Epistle to Timothy deal with the same 
question, the attitude of Christianity to the possession of‘wealth? The 
writer speaks as follows: “Charge them that are rich in this present 

“world, that they be not high-minded, nor have their hope set on the 

“uncertainty of riches, but on God, who giveth us richly all things to 

“enjoy; that they do good, that they be rich in good works, that they 
“be ready to distribute, ready to sympathise; laying up in store for 
“themselves a good foundation against the time to come, that they may 
“lay hold on the life which is life indeed.” Is this a debasing of the 
Ideal of Jesus for the sake of pandenng to the rich? Is it not rather 
an incomparably truer expression of Christ’s spirit and ideal than 
anything that the literalist can derive from the precepts which he 
thinks are laid down in the Gospels? And yet it 1s practicable in the 
world without destroying all organised social life, while the 
interpretation put forward by the literalist is not. 

The truth is, that Jesus has presented to the world ideal principles 
which must be re-interpreted from age to age; and in the New 
Testament books we see several stages of this re-interpretation 
actually taking place, as required by the changing conditions of the 
world. To this end, the writers did their best to understand what 
those conditions really were. This is our final answer to the question 
regarding the applicability of the Christian Ideal to present-day life. 
We must understand both the World and the Ideal, penetrate beneath 
the surface of each, and see what forces are really working there. ` The 
relation of Christianity to the life of the world is indeed the supreme 
moral problem of this age; but what do we mean by the expression 
“moral problem”? In any concrete case of Duty, individual or social, 
there is in the real world outside us some concrete situahon, some 
actual state of affairs which demands a certain line of action. There 
are thus two questions: What is the actual situation? and, What action 
is required to meet its demands? The second is a moral question in 
the ordinary sense ; the first takes us beyond the range of morality as 
ordinarily understood. It is.a question of fact, of what zs, and, 1 
large complex questions, such as those involvéd if social and politi 
action, it requires nothing less than thorough investigation and stu 
What usually happens, in ethical controversies over what ought to 
done, is that these two entirely different kinds of question are h 
lessly confused. A person cannot see the difference between Ais 
of the situation and the moral judgment which he makes on the 
of that view. His version of the case may be wholly wrong ; his 
judgment on that version seems to him, and probably 1s, 
true ; t and he cannot see how his version can be other than e 


ae | Timothy vi. 17, a (R.V.). 
+ In other words, tf the facts were just what he takes them to be, his j 
what ought to be done would be true. | 
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true, and is outraged when we attack it as one-sided or false. Hence 
in ethical controversy confusion and irrational dogmatism reign 
supreme. Let there be no mistake here. I do not affirm that a man’s 
moral judgment on “the case as he sees it” is infallible, or not open 
to question ; on the contrary, it raises many hard questions,* including 
those raised in the preceding paragraphs; but it will be less fallible, 
and less in need of discussion, than his version of the case which he 
judges. What is the use, for example, of calling “Christian Ethics” 
to settle the question of “Free-Trade” versus “Protection,” when to 
one man “Protection” means relief from ruinously unfair competition 
from abroad, which causes loss to employers and lack of employment 
and suffering to the working class, and to another man “Protection” 
means artificial enhancement of the price of the necessaries of life, and 
hence artificial increase of the preventible sufferings of the poor? To 
a follower of Tolstoi War means nothing but wilful butchery; to a 
Japanese it means the extremity of self-sacrifice for an ideal that 
represents everything high and noble, the welfare of the homeland 
which the fathers loved and in the spirit-life still love. 

Illustrations might be multiplied, but they would all have the same 
lesson to teach. It will be well when we cease our sounding phrases 
concerning the demands of the Christian Ideal on the world, and 
sincerely seek to understand what the Christian Ideal, and the world 
to which it is to be applied, really are. In both these things we have 
fallen far short of the demands of reason and truth; in both respects 
we go forth to look for what interest, passion, prejudice, prompt us to 
seek, and we find it The very enthusiasm of the eager reformer may 
blind him to the realities of the world. He sees on all hands men and 






Prof, W. R. Sorley’s brief but admirable treatise Recent T, endeincits ir 
pare Aristotle £44. Níc, Book fil, ch, l v., 
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its own life includes the responsibility of its members for their know- 
ledge or ignorance of the conditions on which that welfare depends. 
And this means not excitement but sheer hard work—united, collec- 
tive, rational investigation and discussion. 

It must be admitted that our conclusion, if sound, is not calculated 
to increase the peace of mind of the Church. It means, in relation to 
the Church, that the work of Christianity in the world is not to be 
limited to rescuing human beings from evil; the Christian Ideal is not 
justified at all until it is shown to be capable of so altering the world 
that the rescue shall not be needed. And to do this is to seek frankly 
and honestly to know the Ideal and to know the roots of the good 
and evil in the world. I will not venture to discuss the question 
which of the various ecclesiastical organisations of our day has the 
desire, or the ability, to fulfil this duty. One thing is certain: not 
one of them as a Church bas begun to try to fulfil it The feeble 
handling of social questions at Church Congresses and similar 
gatherings can scarcely be appealéd to as a sufficient refutation of this 
statement. Not every individual man who seeks to “make money i 
becomes a miser and mistakes the means for the end which the money 
exists to procure; but many Churches mistake the means (their own 
wealth and worldly influence) for the end which alone can justify the 
existence of any wealth or influence in their hands—the real 
welfare of humanity. It may be that the attitude of the Churches to 
the moral problems of the twenteth century will resemble their 
attitude to the scientific problems of the nineteenth, and they will be: 
dragged reluctantly behind, being ever the last to learn, and the last 
to admit the light. ' 

S. H. MELLONE. 





THE INVESTMENTS OF THE MASSES. 


O feature of modern finance is more EE than the 
widening of the area of investment Whether we regard 
the multiplication of channels for the profitable employment of spare 
funds or the increasing number of investors, the phenomenon is 
equally striking. Capital is no longer, as some Socialistic writers have 
asserted, the monopoly of a few privileged persons. It cannot be 
said that any class of society to-day, except that called the residuum, 
is excluded from its benefits. The wage-earning classes, individually 
or collectively, as will be shown shortly, are the holders of a very 
considerable proportion of the invested capital of the nation, and 
receive, as small capitalists, in the aggregate, a large share of the 
national dividend. 

, Lhe exact number of investors in the country is hard to compute, 
but it is a number which is constantly growing. Mr. Chiozza 
Money, M.P., in one of his recent speeches, is reported to have said 
that shareholders in public companies did not much exceed half a 
million. I do not know where that gentleman obtained his figures, 
nor what limited application he gave to. them, but assuredly the total 
e named must be multiplied many fold if it is to include the whole of 
¢ investing population of the Kingdom. Perhaps Mr. Money was 
nly referring to the registered shareholders of the leading companies 
ose shares are officially quoted on the Stock Exchange. But these 

only a small proportion of the limited liability companies carrying 
business in the country; nor can his figures include the holders of 
nds to bearer,” a form of security in which many foreign and 
onial loans and even those of some municipal corporations are 

but the names of the holders of which are not registered. The 
er of registered shareholders in Home railways is shown by 
returns to be 566,460. But it has been pointed out that many 
se are duplicated, or triplicated, the same investor holding shares 
e than one company, and the elimination of repeated names 
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would, it is said, reduce the number by half or more. That is probably 
true. But, on the other hand, many of the registered shareholders are 
trustees who represent whole families, some of them even two or three 
families; while others are public companies, friendly and co-operative 
societies, and even trade unions, numbering possibly thousands of 
members. If these trust and collective holdings were resolved into their 
individual beneficiaries, it would be found that the 560,000 of railway 
shareholders would have to be, not halved, but multiplied, probably by 
several integers. And so with holders of Government and Corporation 
Stocks. Several of the investment companies keeping registers of 
actual shareholders have the names and addresses of many more 
investors than the number estimated by Mr. Money. 

If we pursue a little further our enquiry as to the number of co- 
“operative holders of capital invested in the Funds, public companies 
and industrial thrift agencies, we shall find that the total exceeds by 
many times any figures yet given. Speaking generally, it may be 
affirmed that all who are assessed to income-tax are, or have been at 
some period of their lives, occasional or permanent investors. The 
number of income-tax payers is steadily increasing, and at a more rapid 
rate than the increase of the population. The yearly increment, of 
course, is in the smaller incomes, and it comes from below: the number 
of these cannot be recruited from above; the newly-assessed payers 
must be people who were formerly lower in the social scale, but whose 
incomes have risen above the limit of assessment The rate of 
increase is a clear indication that the economic position of the workers 
is improving, for yearly more and more of them are rising to the status 
and dignity of income-tax payers. The number of assessable incomes, 
according to the latest returns, in Great Britain alone (excluding 
Ireland) was roughly about a million and a quarter, representing, with 
their families, between six and seven millions of the population. 

But even this does not comprise the whole of the investing public 
of the nation. There is a very large class of investors below the level 
of income-tax payers. To find these we must look at the returns o 
the various thrift agencies. The savings of the humbler classes ə 
invested mainly in the Post Offce and trustee savings banks, 

_ friendly societies, co-operative societies and trade unions, but 
considerable number also invest in the smaller industrial lim’ 
companies, such as those running textile factories. 

Now, according to the latest friendly society retums the 
number of members of the various thrift agencies amounted to 
upon the almost incredible number of thirty millions. That is t 
through these channels of industrial investment nearly three-f 
of the entire population of these islands, and those the h 
classes, have made for themselves or their children, by small, gx 
weekly, investments, some sort of provision against the vicissil 
life, sickness, accident, old age, unemployment or death. The 
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even allowing for any duplicates, utterly dwarf the speculative 
estimates of Socialistic economists who confine themselves to the 
better class of investors only. 

What is the amount of capital held by the working or humbler 
classes of investors in thrift organisations and industrial joint stock 
companies? Various estimates have been made on this head, but 
the following actual figures, which I take from the latest official 
returns, show the actual amounts at the end of 1904 :— 


i Funds in 1904. 
Building Societies... se i a w» 68,148,597 
Friendly Societies... an sist bas ie 50,459,060 
Co-operative Societies sh or sisi iy 47,392,200 
Trade Unions is ee is se 5,385,924. 
Workmen’s Compennsdon Schienies ia F 185,570 
Friends of Labour Loan Societies ... T at 270,497 
Total of Registered Friendly, es and 
Provident Societies... -£ 171, 841, 848 
Deposits in Post Office, Trustee. and: Railway 
Savings Banks ... z ees 230,414,752 
Amount of investments in Stock indian to credit 
of depositors in Savings Banks seh sis 1733571950 
Total ... ace ae ae wee 3419,614,550 





t 


. This is a cheerful-looking statistical table of the wealth accumulated 
by small working-class savings through the media of these great thrift 
institutions. But it may be objected here that the savings banks 
depositors include many who are not “working men” in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. Doubtless there are small tradesmen, clerks, 
shop assistants, and humbler members of the professional classes 

among them. ‘They are, however, all poor people, the limitation of 

vings banks deposits excluding those who do not come under the 
ory of small savers. The well-to-do classes can get better terms 












r balances in the savings banks are some of the most poorly-paid 
ers in the community—agricultural labourers, domestic servants 
kiled workmen—who have been laying by their small savings for 
until the aggregate amounts have reached goodly sums. These 
ve an important bearing upon Mr. John Burns’s recent remark 
ts being possible for even unskilled labourers, when in regular 
lay by something to tide them over times of depression. The 
of the savings banks afford the best illustration of what can 
plished by thrift upon the slenderest of incomes. 
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But the foregoing does not comprise the whole of the working-class 
investments by a long way. Many Borough Councils have recently 
opened what are called “Municipal Savings Banks.” They take small 
deposits ori loan and offer better interest than the Post Office or 
-trustee banks. And so successful have some of these been in 
attracting working-class savings that the Inspection Committee of the 
trustee savings banks have complained that the acceptance by 
municipalities of small sums on deposit at a higher rate of interest 
“tends to intercept the flow of the small savings, and even to draw 
“away money already invested.” Then there are the “National,” the 
“Yorkshire” and other “Penny” Banks, which transact a large 
industrial savings bank business, but whose funds are not included in 
the above total Further, many workmen are investors in ordmary 
industrial limited companies) There are a number of companies 
which, like the South Metropolitan Gas Company, afford special 
facilities to their own workmen to become stock-holders, and there 
are others in which various forms of profit sharing have been . 
introduced, enabling the workmen to invest their savings. In the 
South Metropolitan and four other gas companies which have profit- 
sharing schemes in operation, some 7,137 employees hold no less than 
£368,538 of Stock. There are over 100 companies, according to 
Government returns, which have profit sharing or co-partnership 
schemes working, through which their employees have money invested. 
Apart from these the Limited Liability Acts have enabled thousands 
of workmen to become shareholders in joint stock companies. The 
opportunity of thus sharing in the profits of capital has been most 
largely used by the textile operatives in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Some syears ago the greater part of the capital of ‘the spinning 
companies of Oldham and the district, the “Oldham-Limiteds,” as 
they are called, was owned by the operatives. The total amount of 
their investments in these companies was put at six millons. 
Whether so much is held by the operative spinners to-day or not is 
doubtful. The cotton trade has undergone considerable vicissitudes 
in late years, and during the hard times of the partial cotton famine 
of three or four years back many operatives had to realise thei 
holdings. They had experience of the fact that capital has 7 
risks and losses, ag well as its profits; During the past two years t 
cotton trade has been thriving again, and the operatives’ investme 
have once more increased In hundreds of mills in Lancast 
Yorkshire and Cheshire they have savings invested. 

Another noteworthy fact in its relation to working-class spit 
is, that there are many loan societies carried on by working 
especially in Birmingham and other Midland towns. These a 
the loan friendly societies included in the above enumeration, bu! 
loan office businesses of the ordinary sort, in which workmen « 
their savings as moneylenders) .A glance over the list « 
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companies registered under the Moneylenders’ Act of 1900 reveals the 
significant fact that a great proportion of the loan offices are carried 
on by working-men. The “registered proprietors” are iron-workers, 
brass-founders, weavers, boilermakers, colliers and other wage 
earners. In some parts of the country moneylendmg seems to bea 
favourite method for the profitable employment of working-class 
savings. Yet again, there are many “slate clubs,” tontine and other 
small friendly societies which are not registered. The total amount 
of working-class funds invested in these miscellaneous businesses, joint 
stock companies and agencies, it is difficult to compute, but at a 
moderate estimate it cannot be less than fifty millions. 

But beyond all these methods of saving, one great source of 
financial strength to the workers, sometimes overlooked in these 
estimates, is industrial insurance. The amount of business done by 
the great collecting insurance companies, the Prudential, Pearl, Refuge, 
Britannic and others, in their industrial departments, is simply 
enormous. ‘The official returns for 1904 show that the amount insured 
under industrial policies with these companies, by weekly premiums 
collected from door to door, was as follows :— 


Whole Life Insurances oni ed ae wee £206,852,488 
Endowment and Annuity... o as y 5,600,063 
Atotalof ... sas Sis wee £ 212,452,551 





GRAND TOTAL. 


Our sum of working-class investments, or capital accumulations at 
the command of the poorer classes, now works out as follows :— 


Amounts saved through various agencies already 

specified... ++. - £419,614,550 
Amount invested in Municipal ‘Savings Banks, 

Penny Banks, Loan Offices, “Slate ” and other 

Clubs, and Limited Companies other than Co- 









operative Societies uae : 50,000,000 
Amount insured through Tavera Tasca 
Companies ae ae “es it. as 212,452,551 


Making a grand totalof ... ose 682,067,101 


hus, there were nearly 700 millions of our national capital at the 
dit of wage earners’ accounts in the year 1904, a year of depressed 
e. At the present time, after two fairly good years, the amount 
considerably exceed 700 millions. This is the answer given by 
facts and figures to those who say that the labouring classes 
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cannot save, and that they know nothing of the pleasure, profit and 
risks of investment. 

The wage-earmers hold in these various forms of investment a sum 
equal to nearly ten times the amount of the capital of all the joint 
stock Banks of the Kingdom, more than one-third of the paid-up 
capital of all the limited hability companies known to be carrying on 
busmess in 1906, and one-fourth of ‘the nominal capital represented 
by the 325 leading securities quoted on the Stock Exchange. 

Now if the societies and companies in the above list were the 
ultimate goal of this vast mass of working-class capital, its investment, 
though testifying to the improved economic position of the wage 
earners, and contributing to the industrial enterprise and stability of 
the Kingdom, would probably affect little the realm of finance of which 
the Stock Exchange is the centre. But asa matter of fact the thrift 
societies are the via media rather than the destination of this sum of 
working-class savings. Almost all of them, even the trade unions, 
mnvest their funds in Government and Colonial Stock, Corporation 
Loans, Railway Stock and similar “gilt-edged ” securities. They stand 
in the position of trustee for the small investor, whose savings through 
them are spread over a wider area of investment. As these societies 
are continually in the market, buying or selling stock with their funds, 
it is clear that their business must in the aggregate be very large. 
_ The collective investments of innumerable working-class savers must, 
in short, be a factor of great weight and importance in our domestic 
finance. What would be the result of any shock to national credit 
which entailed the withdrawal of a great part of this money? Capital 
is, as the Yankees say, “skeary,” and we have witnessed recently a 
heavy drop in first-class Railway Stocks due to Labour unrest and 
Socialist agitation. Let there come a great Socialist success, electoral 
or legislative, such as Mr. Keir Hardie, disregarding the plain lesson 
of the London Borough elections, still predicts, or a long and 
disastrous period of industrial warfare, and there would be a heavy 
shrinkage in industrial investments. Let the working people stop 
investing in the various agencies icated above, make a run on the 
Post Office and trustee savings banks for their deposits, discontinue 
their weekly friendly society, trade union and insurance payments ; 
and let the large industrial companies in consequence hasten to 
their holdings in public securities, and we should have a panic as acut 
as any that has been experienced in the history of the Stock Marke 
In Consols, Government Stocks of all kinds, Corporation Loans, Raj 
way Stocks and Industrials there would be a “slump” heavier 
has been witnessed for a century. The Stock Exchange would 
demoralised, industry disorganised, insolvencies and liquidations wo 
be the order of the day throughout the Kingdom, hun 
thousands would be thrown out of employment, and the credit o 
nation would reel under the blow. The losses endured by all 
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in such a disastrous time would be so great that it might have to be 
said, as of another dark period of stress and struggle, that 


“ Many that were rich went down among the poor, 
And of the poor did many cease to be.” 


It is essential to the national welfare and the maintenance of 
national credit that the humbler classes should be encouraged to 
maintain and increase their investments in the thrift agencies, and 
even to extend the area of these investments. Many of them now, 
taught by their experience of thrift societies, place their savings 
directly in other securities, such as Government and Corporation 
Stocks and the better class of industrial companies. The more the 
investment habit spreads, the higher will be raised our wage-earners’ 
standard of comfort, and the stronger the essential conservatism of ` 
the classes at the basis of our social and economic fabric. This 
movement, indeed, is a main buttress of the stability of our institutions. 

Working-class investment in sound securities should be fostered by 
all who desire to promote social welfare. The French Government 
encourages it by issuing Rente in small lots through the Post Office. 
Had our own Government acted similarly with the War Stock and 
new issues of Consols made for the purposes of the Boer War, it is 
probable that these securities would not be so depreciated as they are 
now. But the late Government preferred to send part of their Consols 
issues to New York, rather than cultivate the small investor at home. 
He appears, nevertheless, to be taking good care of himself and 
employing largely such investment agencies as are available to him. 

To weaken any of these agencies the capital of which is largely 
held by the workers, or to shake their faith in investment as a practice, 
would tend to destroy their habits of thrift, and to strike a blow at the 
welfare of the body politic When, recently, Mr. Chiozza Money 
attacked through his paper the Newcastle-on-Tyne Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, as a capitalistic concern, whose shareholders (he 
alleged) took more profits than its workers, he was speedily informed 
that many of the wage-earners of Tyneside had invested their savings 
that company, and were among the “capitalists” whom he 
enounced. It is a company which, like hosts of others of a similar 
d, at once discharges a public utility, provides employment for a 
number of workers, and supplies a safe and remunerative invest- 
t for their spare funds. It is essential that a fair return should be 
ed on the capital placed in joint stock enterprise, otherwise it will 
to be so employed. If the provident and thrifty stop saving and 
ot use their surplus money for investment purposes, they will be 
ed to spend it in wasteful and unproductive ways. The result 
be economic loss to the entire community, a contraction of 
ial enterprese, and an increase of unemployment. The judicious 
ent of the people’s savings aids that “Huidity” of capital and 


} 
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labour which economists hold to be essential to commercial and 
industrial prosperity. 

It is to be feared that the “differentiation” of income tax, by which 
a higher rate would be.paid on so-called “unearned” incomes, as 
proposed by the recent Parliamentary Committee on the subject, ° 
would tend to discourage saving and investment. It would be to the 
small investor a tax upon thrift, and to that extent socially and 
economically harmful. If the principle of differentiation between 
earned and so-called unearned incomes be adopted as a basis for 
income tax assessment, it should apply only to incomes of over £1,000 
per annum, and below that both classes of income should be graduated 
alike. The differentiation would then begin to take effect where its 
influence as a deterrent on investment would probably cease to operate. 
This, however, opens up a wider question which may not be 
discussed here. | 

The main point to be noticed is that the field of popular investment 
is steadily, even rapidly, extending, and the number of those who enter 
it is as steadily increasing. The small investor is no longer a quantité 
negligeable in the. financial world, for in the aggregate his capital 
commitments are large enough to influence prices and market move- 
ments. And the workers are gradually making a wider, and, it may 
be hoped, a wiser, selection of securities ın which to place their money. 
A Socialistic writer, Mr. J. A. Hobson, in his “Evolution of Modern 
“Capitalsm,” admits that “the increased publication of accounts and 
“quotations of Stocks springing out of the extension of joint stock 
“enterprise, the growth of numerous trade journals, the collection and 
“dissemination of industrial facts by Government bureaux and private 
“statisticians, are serviceable in many ways.” : In no way are they more 
serviceable than in bringing the advantages of investment to the doors 
of the masses. Capital is thus being diffused and “Socialised” by a 
more natural and effective process than it could be by any system of 
State appropriation and mechanical “nationalisation.” i 


JESSE QUAIL. 





THE JEW IN MUSIC. 


“The Jews believe only in what they cannot see.”—SALOME (Oscar Wilde). 


HE Jews would appear to have been the one civilised people 
among the ancients who anticipated the attitude of 
contemporary races in regarding music from an emotional and spiritual 
standpoint. Hence, if we accept the Old Testament in the light of æ, 
record of the Jew’s purest conceptions and aspirations concerning the 
realities and enigmas of life, it is apparent that some species or other 
of music must have been the supreme form of art which best 
expressed to this people the subtlest shades of man’s mner conscious- 
ness. To the Jew, moreover, religion and art were synonymous, and 
if we judge him aright he was far more concerned as an artist with 
fathoming man’s most secret moods and feelings than-with any 
physical presentment of the beauties of the world around him or of the 
human form; and to a people thus soulfully minded and mystically 
visioned, the sister arts of sculpture and painting could never well have 
been typical media of expression. But in Jewish lyrism, in “the 
“triumphant instrument of an invincible Jewish culture, with its 
countless, intensely human and sensitive allusions to music, we meet 
with poetry which indubitably claims the consummation of a musical 
counterpart. - David, the musician king, has remained the most 
prominent type in the history of Israel: “He took an harp and played 
“with his hand, so Saul was refreshed and well, and the evil spirit 
departed from him.” This explicit and straightforward statement at 
ce has an accent far removed from the remoteness of any super- 
tural agency, such as meets’ us so frequently in the references to 
usic made by other ancient races—as in the Greek myth of Orpheus 
Eurydice, for example; and the music which could adequately 
port and emphasise the flights of Jewish poetry must already have 
hed a very high standard of creation and performance. The 
and fervour of the Psalms or of: Isaiah suggest a wholly 
y corollary in the texture and spirit of music forming the triune 


* “Mankind in the Making.” H. G. Wells. 
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element in a sacred, yet intimate, trinity of religion and literature. No 
banal musical setting ‘can be imagined in connection with— 

Break forth into joy, sing together ye waste places of Judah; 

or with— 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, there we sat down, * 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried us away captive required of us a song ; 
and they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of 
the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 


Only noble and lofty, too, must have been the musical imagery of 

the “chief” musician who could satisfy the writer of— 
The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firmament sheweth 
his handy work. 
There is no speech nor language, where their voice is not heard. 

y 

Nor, it may be presumed, can the more earthly, sensuous mood of that 
` glowing epithalamium, “The Song of Songs,” have failed to bave a . 
musical background at once tender, langourous, passionate. Viewed 
under every aspect, therefore, music must have been to the Jew nothing 
less than a culminating, overwhelming power of expression, a vital 
part of his very being, his first desire in any crucial moment of 
dejection or of joy. No irreverence towards Biblical Writ is intended 
by the suggestion that not until we journey down the centuries from 
the Old Testament to the Buch der Lieder of the modem Jew, 
Heinrich Heine, do we once more light upon lyrical material so 
perfectly fitted to set a whole world singing exalted songs. No 
authentic relics (the original periods of certain traditional] melodies 
used in the synagogues are doubtful) have, it is to be regretted, survived 
to afford a clue as to the exact nature and medium of this Jewish 
music of the old dispensation. One would gladly know whether 
their media in any way resembled our own, whether the ancient 
Jewish notions of notation, harmany, modulation, rhythm, instrumenta- 
tion in any degree corresponded with the systems of modem Euro 
We are assured, it is true, that the Jews bad no harmony. Th 
opinion, however, seems difficult to reconcile with further statemen 
that in the Temple services some three hundred trained singers 
to instrumental accompaniments, and that in addition to four tho 
 Levites who sang praises to the Lord, no less than two hundr 















deducted for Oriental metaphor and traditional flights of 
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tion, but with all that the very existence and handing down of legends 
of such schemes of musical magnitude considerably surpasses any- 
thing dreamed of by a Berlioz or a Wagner. According to our own 
acceptation of music, this art owes little or nothing to Greek and 
Latin influences. Its germs may be said to lie farthest from what is 
known as classic civilisation; and the same remark justly applies to 
the whole trend and pattern of ancient Jewish thought. Yet the 
Jewish civilisation is the one which, next perhaps to that of China, has 
experienced the least interruption; and Hebraism, more than either 
Greece or Rome, must, be acknowledged to have scattered vitalising 
seeds through the modern world. May we not therefore reasonably 
attribute to the Jew, or rather to the tendencies and quality of his 
highest ideals, the development in Christian Europe of an art differing 
most strikingly in its whole raison @étre from the arts of Paganism, 
but at the same time an art regarding which our own outlook is 
becoming more and more completely at one with the old Jewish 
comprehension of the infinite meaning and scope of music, no matter 
how wide apart may be the former and the later methods and media 
of utterance. That the harp of Israel, so often hung on the willows 
of strangers, has rarely been silent for long together, is instanced by 
the fact that all along the path of musical development the Jew has 
ever been near at hand. Thus in studying the distribution of popula- 
_ tions it is noticeable that wherever the Jewish element has been 
greatest, there also a musical element has soon become conspicuous. 
Europe is, at the present time, the chief centre and home of the Jews. 
In the whole of Asia, on the other hand, where music has more of an 
ethnographical than an emotional and artistic significance, there 1s only 
a sprinkling of some three hundred thousand Jews. It may also be 
observed that an increase in the diffusion of music, an ever growing 
interest in the art as studied in Europe, seems almost coincident with 
the actual numencal increase of the Jews. Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Little Russia, Bohemia, just those parts of Europe 
_ where Jews have for generations been most closely concentrated, are 
the modern world’s richest harvest fields in music These are the 
countries which have given birth to Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Tshaikovski, Dvorák and Wagner, 
o mention no others) One would not hazard the assertion that any 
e of these composers was actually of Jewish race, but it is scarcely 
probable that there may have been a Jewish strain somewhere, in 
eir ancestry. The widespread popularity of Tshaikovski has 
onsiderably overshadowed the two perhaps greater names in the 
als of Russian music of Glinka and Borodin The last-named 
poser’s individuality is one of the most interesting to be met with 
y history; and there exists in his family record a tradition of 
cent from David. Thus his ancestors, a race of Caucasian princes, 
rtered the harp and sling in their armorial bearings, Judging by 
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various portraits there was a distinctly Jewish cast in the physiognomy 
of both Mozart and Chopin. There is an anecdote to the effect that 
when Mozart first appeared as a prodigy before the future Queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette, she announced that: “A genius must not 
“be a Jew,” and for the rest of his days Mozart was a Christian.* 

Little is known concerning Chopin’s ancestry. His father is thought 
by some authorities to have come originally of Polish stock, and to 
have been the son of a Polish nobleman, and to have had the name of 
Szopen or Szop, a name to be met with amongst Polish Jews. It 
might also be remarked in parenthesis that the musical irony of 
Chopin which impregnates his compositions is a replica, although 
doubtless an unconscious one, of the poetic irony of Heine. ‘Trony, 
toe, has always been a peculiarly Jewish characteristic With regard 
to Beethoven, his physiognomy—placing his portrait beside those of 
two acknowledged Jews by race, Rubinstein and Mark Hambourg— 
reveals little or nothing to choose between the three types of face, 
which really bear an extraordinary resemblance to each other.t 
Wagner, we know, was a rabid Anti-Semite. In his brochure, “Das 
“Judenthum in der Musik,” after laying down the axiom so specially 
applicable to his own compositions, “Die Musik ist die Sprache der 
“Leidenschaft,” he proceeded to demonstrate that, in his opinion, the 
Jew was incapable of true passion. He utterly refused to concede hima 
place within the inner sanctuary of the musical Walhalla. Yet many 
observers, unaware of Wagner’s gospel, must without hesitation have 
classified him as being at least extremely Jewish looking. There is, 
besides, a fairly widely promulgated theory that Wagner’s father was 
m reality the Jew, Ludwig Geyer—painter, poet, dramatist, composer, 
actor, stage-manager, who became his mother’s second husband. It is 
certainly authentic that Wagner bore the name of Geyer until he was 
fourteen, when he was confirmed in the evangelical Lutheran faith. 
But uf the supposition of the Geyer paternity be a correct one, then 
Wagner is one of the most remarkable and interesting examples on 
record of qualities and characteristics handed directly from father to 
son. Turning to other musicians, the name of Strauss is decidedly of 
Jewish origin. It has bequeathed to musical literature the Vienn 
dynasty of delightful and unrivalled dance composers, and if the nam 
be trustworthy, then Germany’s most prominent modern sympho 
composer is likewise a Jew. The development of a remarkable gro 
Qf modern French composers has gradually taken place since 
emancipation of the Jew in France. If we consider Hector Berli 


the Balzac of music, as the corner stone of this modern French sch 











* “The Ancestors of great Musicans” (The Russian Journal “Voschod”), 


t To think of the Jewish type as EEA associated with black hair and 
booked nose eE ee SRE i he careful o in. We in sco A 
variations, types and sub-types o eb origin e CWB t, 
short, thick, upturned noses ; with ee eyes, and with fair ale and this parti 
amongst Polish and Russian Jews. 
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it is interesting to notice that he doubtless had an oriental strain in 
his blood. He came from Grenoble in the south of France, and the 
términation “oz,” so frequently met with in Southern French names of 
men and places, is said by philologists to denote either Saracen or 
Moorish origin. In England, if we except the Keltic portions of the 
British Isles, Lancashire and Yorkshire are our chief musical centres; 

the great manufacturing towns of these two counties teem with 
Jews by race if not by name or professed religion. One would not, 
on the other hand, urge that every Jew is musical We come in 
contact with many whose musical instinct is no higher than that of 
the average matter-of-fact Englishman. Neither is there any special 
style of music which can be cited as stnctly Jewish. Here the Jew 
reveals himself as a product of his history during the last twenty 
centuries as we know him; he is the outcome of bondage and 
traditional disabilities.) He has been nurtured by two sharply-defined 
factors continually reacting the one upon the other, namely, the limita- 
tions of his Ghetto, to which he was, till quite recently, universally 
condemned, and the practices by which he himself tied and fettered 
his own progress towards emancipation. But wherever neither law 
nor custom has set up stumbling blocks, the more enlightened and 
cultured Jew has invariably striven to nationalise himself, and at each 
stage in his advancement he has endeavoured to eradicate all that 
could stamp him as the son of a separate people. He can equally well, 
and with astonishing facility, become French, German, English, 
Russian, and in the same manner Jewish musicians will be found to 
belong closely to the country in which they were born, or have 
happened to live longest. Meyerbeer established French grand opera 
upon the lines which it still follows. Offenbach bequeathed to the 
Parisians an essentially French basis of operetta. No cultivated 
listener would ever mistake the music of Saint Saéns for any other 
than French nationality. Mendelssohn wrote oratorios most closely in 
sympathy with the ultra-Protestant phases of the Christian Church. 
Sullivan and Cowen may be characterised as composers who appeal 
primarily and chiefly to English audiences. Rubinstein, although in 
theory he constantly inveighed against any barner of nationality in art, 
evertheless produced much music far more easily appreciated by 
ussian than by foreign audiences. It was also thanks to his untiring 
e of patriotism that the musical stature of Russia rapidly grew 
and has in some respects out-distanced, the art standards of 
rmany. If a suggested suspicion of the Jew floating round so many 
the greatest composers be open to discussion and argument, no 
h doubt exists in connection with the interpreters, the re-creators 
usio A study of the antecedents of the most prominent pianists, 
ists, vocalists or conductors, past and present, will show that we 
ily accept an average of eight out of every twelve as of Jewish 
In this connection the Jew’s peculiar suppleness, both 
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I 
emotional and intellectual, has stood him in good stead. His 
migration from country to country, and his faculty—born thereof—of 
so easily becoming a citizen of the world, could not but help to 
strengthen his innate gift of combination, his powers of adaptation, 
his patience, his endurance, and to’, foster a deftness in blending 
different elements, all of which traits go to the making of a perfect 
and versatile interpreter of music, capable of grasping and assimilating 
the salient features of creative genius. Om me devient ici bas que ce 
gwon est; but apart from all inborn racial characteristics handed down 
through the centuries, it is in many respects only natural that the Jew 
under the later conditions of his existence should chiefly turn to music. 
It was the one form, of art in which with the least fear of repression 
and persecution he could equally well express and screen his feelings. 
The symbolism of music can pass unfathomed and uncomprehended, 
where literature or painting would betray to the most obtuse a bitter- 
ness and a hard-necked, unbroken pride. Music is hkewise the art in 
which perception and intuition have made the longest voyages of 
discovery; and of necessity the Jew’s position has for generations 
- trained him to alertness in using his every iota of perception and 
intuitiveness. These have been his most trusty weapons of self 
defence and preservation. They have kept his ear as well as his eye 
sensitive and keen ; and in consequence his nervous has predominated - 
over his muscular system. It has been aptly said that he is all nerve. 
His emotions are more vivid, his sensibility more intense, his nervous 
reaction swifter than is often found to be the case with other races; 
and that he is the most cerebral of men predisposes him directly to the 
most vibrating art, the one which has most complete sway over the 
nervous organism” In the present age, with its quick and cheap 
methods of acquiring second-hand information, the most difficult 
problems of science are apt to become catchwords of superficiality, and 
a little glib jargon about heredity and inherited instincts can only too 
easily filter into our daily reading and conversation. One would, there- 
fore, at most, claim for these stray reflections the interest repeatedly 
awakened in their writer by so continuously and often quite 
unexpectedly finding music and the Jew at close quarters.) To pursu 
the subject with any degree of thoroughness might involve a life-lo 
study. It would undoubtedly require research in many lands and 
many histories. It could only be satisfactorily pursued by a 
quickened by musical sympathy and scientific training. 

' But the task might prove a worthy one. ^ It would be of supri 
interest to obtain, if possible, some new light as to what parti 
Mainspring vitalises the musician’s brain and emotional capacity, 
to trace as near to their original fountain head as may be the b 
influences which have been at work through ages to make him w 
is. Could these inherited influences be brought home to the J 


* “Tgradél chez les Nations.” Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
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might begin to understand the power of magnetic attraction and 
fascination which he has exercised in the world despite his century- 
_ old burden of dispersion and persecution. There is one other aspect, 
and a specially modern one, in connection with the Jew and music 
which it would be well to confront. It is of practical rather than 
‘scientific import. His gifts of idealisation and imagination, as we have 
tried to show, can only have been deepened and intensified by the 
untoward circumstances of his past existence. Without their safe- 
guard and solace, it scarcely seems possible that he could have survived 
so many generations of hate and humiliation. But side by side with 
these higher qualities we are bound in fairness to place the gross 
materialism and arrant self-seeking which have made him, when viewed 
from his worst side, a byword and a scourge amongst us; and a decade 
or two of freedom and prosperity would seem inclined to accentuate 
and sharpen the baseness of these defects. It is the materialism of 
the Jew which in our own age threatens to crush music as an art, and 
to relegate it to the paltry position of a trade. Just as the Jew of modern 
times holds in his hands the control of the world’s finance, so in a 
narrower, but none the less vital, sphere of activity, he controls the 
musical world with an ever-increasing network of concert and opera 
agencies, publishing warehouses and so on, whose directors under the 
specious cloak of promoting art conceal their one and only criterion 
of merit—*Is there money and ready money” in composer and 
performers? A few years of this kind of thing have sufficed to signally 
stultify musical and artistic progress all the world over. It has led toan 
extraordinary spread of mediocrity and has developed in England, 
perhaps, even more than abroad, a type of so-called musical criticism 
which is merely a touting for advertisements and is disastrous to the 
dissemination of any true principles of art or veneration for the ideal 
Jewish musicians themselves seem almost as little able to cope with this 
rank commercialism in music as are their fellow artists of other races, 
for it is rare to meet witha Jew whose temperament is equally balanced 
between the ideal and the practical Mendelssohn and Sullivan are 
amongst the isolated exceptions that occur to one. Already during 
ubinstein’s career this tendency to use art as a cat’s-paw to trade was 
pant. Wholly characteristic of his single-héarted integrity of 
se were his manful and contemptuous onslaughts against the 
ful influences which could too often degrade a great artist into a 
1S-VOVageUr. Unfortunately Rubinsteins are rare. But never 
re we more sorely in need of one than at the present time. l 
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EXPERIENCE IN THEOLOGY: A CHAPTER OF 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY .* 


i § L—THE PROBLEM AND ITS FACTORS. 


XPERIENCE is to be here used as a term which denotes all 
the factors that have formed man. It conceives the Creator 
as living and active, nature as in the making rather than made, and 
man ag a creature produced or evolved, though not suddenly or all at 
once, but in the process of ages. Its sphere may be described as’ 
history, where one thing leads up to another, grows out of it, happens 
because of it; in other words, while individuals are studied, experi- 
ence is known only as part of a whole. We, therefore, distinguish the 
Greek urapa and the Latin “experientia,” with their derivatives. The 
physician would feel insulted were he termed an empiric, but 
complimented were he said to be a man of experience. Locke may 
have been right when he regarded the explanation of “experience ” 
as the function and problem of philosophy; but he was certainly 
wrong when he conceived experience as identical and co-extensive 
with sense and the ideas ultimately derived from it. Experience, 
then, is here conceived as more than empiricism and larger than 
psychology. For (a) the svetjua which we assume to be the correlate 
of person is more than yx}; “mind” than “soul”; (b) the question 
examined is both personal and collective, the person as interpret 
through the tribe, and the tribe as incorporated in the person; (c) w 
do not aim simply at explaining man or mind, whether as person 
race, but we seek for both a continuously operative cause. 
distinction of person and race is here fundamental, yet the two ar 
_ andissolubly related as history and biography are. Goods as histo 
are conceived to be transmissible and heritable, but as, personal to 
acquired; że, country, descent, family, blood, traditions, an 
denote common things, the life collectively lived;. but be 
are individual, personal rather than common. If we 
understand why it makes such an immense difference to a man 










* This is a chapter from a forthcoming book. The author does not 
separately from any personal motive or impulse, but solely by the wish of 
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born in Catholic Spain or in Presbyterian Scotland, we must ask 
experience why blood which is the same ceases to have like effects 
when climate, traditions, ancestry differ. It is instructive that the 
value of our problem for biography was seen long before its 
` significance for the interpretation of theology was recognised. We 
inquire as by nature where a famous divine was born, what was his 
land, his age, his descent, his mother, the tongue he spoke, the society 
in which he was reared, the church that nursed, the school that 
educated, the college that trained him; but we do not ask, before 
we try to interpret him, questions such as these concerning a writer 
we define as inspired. But the standard we apply to a modern 
theologian we must also apply to an ancient, whether he be a Jew 
or a Gentile, a father of the Church like Clement, Origen or. 
‘Athanasius, or an apostle lıke Paul or Jobn. 

If, then, a subject like theology is to be known, we must apply to 
it the same canons that we apply to the theologian; if experience 
explains either it must explain both, the thinker that utters the 
thoughts as well as the thoughts he utters. Here, indeed, our purpose 
is more modest ; it is to make our notion of experience, as both racial 
and personal, clearer by applying it to a chapter of autobiography. 


$ IL—THE PROBLEM IS RACIAL. 


I. And it may be as well that we begin with the recital of an 
incident. Once on a cold afternoon I sat in the house of a friend, 
resting in the quiet hours between lunch and tea in a chair which 
stood beside the library fire. Above me hung a bookcase laden with 
the volumes my host most loved; and I took down one to charm 
away the languorous mood induced by the idle comfort of the hour. 
The book proved to be the diary, privately printed and edited by my 
fend with tender care, of an ancestress of his who had been out on 
the moorland with Richard Cameron and his covenanters in the far- 
f days of intolerance and persecution. They had been in Yarrow, 
aming amid scenes fragrant to the chief from memories’ of his 
lier days, and had descended from the uplands of Dumfriesshire 

the vale of “pastoral melancholy” by Bodsbeck, the Gray Mare’s 
il, and St. Mary’s Loch, where in a later and calmer age the poet 
the swan “float double, swan and shadow.” To escape from the 
ns Cameron crossed into Lauderdale, and lay hidden in the® 
ble farmhouse of Bluecairn. And there, while the dragoons 
scouring the countryside in search of the fugitives, he baptised, 
others, the children of the house where he lay concealed. 
the farmer of Bluecairn was my lineal ancestor on my mother’s 
d from his house, which is to-day but a shapeless and uninterest- 
we may see the three towers which stand at the head ‘of 
“Fairy Dean.” Yet bumble as the home was, the light of 
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religion shone out from it for generations and illumined the district 
where itshone. The race, whether men or women, born in the house 
and of the blood were brawny and brave; lived in the fear of God, 
in obedience to conscience and in simple-minded love of the truth. 
They became seceders in days when dissent was reckoned as sin; 
some, beleving in the validity of the Burgess’ Oath, were strong 
Burghers, who helped to build the old meeting-house at Stow; and 
some, believing in the invalidity of the famous oath, turned stalwart 
anti-Burghers, and heard either Mr. Dalziel at Earlston or Mr. Colville 
at Lauder. Now and then it happened, as in the case of my own 
grandparents, that the house was divided, the husband being an 
elder in the Burgher Kirk at Lauder, while his wife was a staunch 
and convinced anti-Burgher, too sound of conscience and convinced 
of mind to join the weak Burgher sect. While neither was ever seen 
at church in the other’s company, yet affection so guverned temper and 
conduct: and tongue that no child of the home, although all were 
inclined to make fun of the parental scruples, ever saw either parent 
render to the other anything but grave honour, or heard speech used 
to express anything save respect and love. 

Now this small bit of family history is here recited simply to show 
that experience may be far older and larger than personal existence ; 
and that when it comes to us through descent it may help to form the 
character that is destiny and shape the beliefs that cling round the 
spirit like a sort of religion. For one thing it fixed my vocation before 
I was born. Asa boy I often felt—though too strongly individual to 
be conscious of any ancestral past in which the feeling was rooted— 
that to aspire to be a preacher and speak for God was not only to seek 
to fill the highest office open to mortal man, but also to entertain a 
wish which only a divine vocation could justify. This feeling moved 
me to reverence for the office and to devotion in it, and it must also 
have moved other members in my family and race; for if one is free to 
reckon both sides of his descent, in the two generations which 
immediately preceded my own twelve men became ministers, most o 
them attaining the then unwonted dignity of Doctorsin Divinity. 
were one at liberty to reckon those who fainted by the way, 
victims to disease or death or other causes, the dozen would 
changed into a score. For a second thing those unremem 
and obscurely illustrious ancestors started me in life with a d 

*religious ideal, which, as it were, supplied life with regulative axi 
Thus from this ideal came such notions as that religion 
immediate transaction between God and the soul; that with i 
third person could be allowed to interfere; and that while men 
Speak the truth, God only could make the spoken truth a law 
produced character and governed conduct. And here I frankly 
that the best people I have ever known were by no means cl 
minded, or put faith in a priest, or in the actions and attitu 
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priestly body standing between God and man. For a third thing, 
this inherited experience determined what was primary and legislative 
in one’s theological beliefs and ecclesiastical attitude. These beliefs 
may be described as those of dependent independence, dependence 
as regards God and independence as regards man The theology 
in which we were nursed was the Augustinian as interpreted by the 
Shorter Catechism ; the decrees of God were absolute so far as man’s 
destiny was concerned, but not as to man’s sin. His freedom extended 
only to his first sin; all his later acts were so determined to evil 
by this parent transgression that he became by nature a child of 
wrath, with sin reigning in him and over him until he was changed 
by grace. But the inherited independence here so operated that out 
of loyalty to one’s immediate ancestors came a revolt from their 
deepest beliefs Why should we ascribe to a forefather we did not 
know a place and a power denied to forefathers we knew? If the 
wrong-doing of Adam could mar our nature, could the right-doing of 
those who stood so much nearer to us and to whom we owed our very 
being do nothing towards its mending? And if inherited experiences 
had something to do with determining one’s theological belief, they had 
also to do with defining ane’s ecclesiastical attitude. My religion had 
been transmitted through hundreds of obscure men and women who 
had never known prelatic orders, yet their godly sanctity did not admit 
of doubt And of those I had personally known some remain 
in memory as high and brave types of saintly beauty. This 
experience was so fundamental as to make me quite mdependent of 
any geographical change. It made me insusceptible to the charm of 
the most graceful forms in worship, or anything that would have 
substituted the accidental for the essential in religion or the official for 
personal sanctity. I could never forget the men who so lived as to 
prove that man was more than office, and that all the fine reverence, 
all the beautiful holiness, all the quaint yet exquisite loveliness of 
character and of spirit I used to admire came from fidelity to conscience, 
and not from obedience to any law which man had made or could 
administer. 

2. But experience has not only a collective and historical side, and 
presents goods transmissible and heritable; it has a side personal 
individual as well. This is, indeed, if not the primary sense 
ched to the word, yet one which expresses a meaning 
deserves to be well weighed and considered. God’ 
ings with a man are not exhausted in the mystery of 
descent. He has to be fashioned into a tool ft for 
ands of a divine workman In this process, which may be 
d education, the spontaneous faith which I had inherited 
; the theology of the Westminster Confession and the 
r Catechism I ceased to believe. For a season I became an 
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unchurched wanderer, conscious mainly of one thing, that I had been 
called of God to preach another gospel than I had been trained in. 
‘The ancestral theology died, though the sense of the divine vocation 
still lived. In Scotland the people are too wise to tolerate 
incompetence in the pulpit, and think that the surest way of ending 
its reign is to insist on some measure of academic equipment in the 
preacher. Hence in all the native churches, which are mainly 
Presbyterian, the way into the ministry lies through the universities, 
where the liberal arts are studied under men rather of European 
than of local reputation. Among my teachers were men who later 
became intimate and loyal personal friends, like the late John Stuart 
Blackie, and the still living and loved Alexander Campbell Fraser. 
From the university I passed to the college where we studied 
theology. To say that the Professors who there taught us were 
scholars and saints is to speak sober truth Two must here be 
mentioned with honour; James Morison, with his quickening piety, 
his universal and solid learning, his magnanimous and influential 
heroism; and John Guthrie, manly, robust, witty, honest, with a 
genius for kindliness which made him a teacher his students 
appreciated and a man they could not forget At the proper time 
a call came, and I was ordained over a rural congregation. No one 
could have been happier than I in the quiet manse at Bathgate, 
where the elders and other officials of the church were sensible, patient, 
stalwart, thoughtful men, who secured to the student time for study, 
and persuaded the people to overlook the vagaries of inexperience, 
to forget and even forgive the mistakes of a too self-conscious 
academic youth. But in the endeavour to learn that I might the 
better teach, my own faith broke down. The afternoon walks in 
the hills that rose behind the old manse I vividly remember; every 
spot was ‘associated with some thought or discovery that but seemed 
to shatter more utterly the house of cards which the spint had built 
in the fond but delusive hope that it might be a refuge from the storm. 
I had forsaken the church of my fathers, and now no father of any 
church would consent to iluminate a man made humble by failure. 
And so, in a mood compounded partly of hope but largely of despair 
I determined to seek abroad the light I could not fmd at hom 
Well do I remember the day when, feeling cheerless, forsaken of 
unpitied and unblest of men, I left the manse to take my way 
Germany, never expecting to returna. Life seemed a ruin; all its p 
had been thrown down; and in the desolation one’s best and 
hope was to find in journalism a new pulpit, and in literature a 
of speech more suitable to living men. It is’ now forty years 
set out on that memorable quest, thinking in the bitterness of my 
that all the old loves were dead beyond any chance or ho 
resurrection and return. Yet’s God’s purpose did not fail, 
the dreams of man might perish. 


Pi 
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§ III—WHAT THE THEOLOGICAL STUDENT LEARNED 
FROM THE MEN HE STUDIED WITH 


The first lesson I needed to learn I learned from the students, who 
here proved themselves the truest and most efficient of teachers. At 
home we had been taught that to doubt was to sin. Doubt, indeed, was 
something to be ashamed of, an evil to be suppressed ; especially was it 
to be denied the expression which was encouragement Victory, it was 
thought, could never come through free speech and free inquiry. The 
men who spoke to us in depreciation of such freedom used to say, “do 

“not read books that will unsettle your faith till its foundations be 

“secure; once you have reached this point you may read as you will, 
“but you will not care to inquire touching foundations too deep to 
“be undermined and too firm to be moved.” But the student fnends 
of those days had other minds, and their fresher spirits did good 
without knowing they did it Even now memory, as it recalls the 
once familiar faces as they sat m the dim candle-light looking eagerly 
out of the darkness, makes the heart grow warm and grateful We 
were happy, irresponsible, irrepressible; doubters by profession, as 
it were, freely expressing ourselves, often in a way that made 
the men who heard see either the flippancy or frivolity, the 
inadequacy or impotence, the incommensurability or futility of our 
doubts. We laughed at our own shallow but serious remarks, and 
so developed a humour that had excellent results. I was a lean, 
gaunt, famished Scotsman, athirst for knowledge, dying of spiritual 
hunger, who had chanced to stray into a mixed society which imagined 
itself a religious brotherhood, where there might be found on some 
fortunate nights brisk and free-spoken Americans, plump and candid 
Englishmen, patient and industrious Germans, lively Italians, eager 
Swiss, vivacious Frenchmen, and even, though rarely, some 
cosmopolitan journalist who acted as “own correspondent” to 
newspapers, home or foreign. The man to whom I owed most was 
a German, inquisitive, acquisitive, clean of speech and clear of soul, 
simple, upright, brave, delicate, with the disease that was to carry 
him off visible in bis face and audible in his voice. He was full 
of knowledge and anxious to communicate the knowledge he had. 
he curse of curiosity was strong on me, and I used to consult him 
to obscure idioms in the German tongue and questions in the 
istory of German thought; and he did the same with me as to 
nglish, only with enhanced interest. I was proud to be able to claim 
most typical of all German philosophers, Immanuel Kant, as by 
ent a Scotsman, possibly near of kin to the well-known covenanter 
Presbyterian divine, Andrew Cant; and so to explain those 
ities with Hume which underlay all their fundamental and 
cal differences Well do I remember how we used to 
e as I traced the history of such terms as “sense,” “sensation,” 
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“idea,” “idealism,” “phenomenon,” or he “Begriff,” “Vorstellung,” 
“nichts,” “substance,” “subject” when it ‘corresponded to- 
“Gegenstand” and when it did not, or explained such very obvious 
distinctions as those between “Versdhnung,” “Erlösung” and 
“Genugthuung,” “Rechtfertigung” and “Rechtmachung.” He used 
to illustrate his dissertations by an occasional excursus on the views 
of Luther or Osiander, the “Evangelische” or the “Rémisch- 
“Katholische Kirche,” the “Böhmisch Brüder” or the “Mennoniten.” 
Later he crossed the North Sea and visited mein my Scottish home, 
where he left behind memories and sayings it is even now a pleasure 
to recall I think of him as he then seemed, with high hopes looking 
out from his hectic eyes and flushing his sallow cheek with a hue as 
of health; but he retumed not to the chair he had hoped to occupy, 
but to the silent grave he had been predestined to fll To know that 
one could doubt and not sin was a thing I needed tọ see and hold 
fast. It lifted a load from a soul heavily burdened, and was a lesson 
well worth a larger sacrifice than I had made to learn. 


§ IV—THE PROFESSORS AND THE THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENT. 


But the professors as well as the students had something to teach. 
Those indeed were, in German theology, the days rather of the - 
~epigonoi” than of the demi-gods; the glory that had once flooded 
all minds had faded into the light of common day. For more than 
thirty-four years Hegel had been in his grave; for about thirty, 
all their quarrels and controversies over, Schleiermacher had slept 
near him; twenty years later the eloquent tongue of Schelling had 
ceased to speak, and he had joined the circle of the silent immortals. 
Theology was in a state of transition; its problems as then 
understood had been solved; it had grown more articulate than 
literary, in method historical rather than critical, in spirit 
more speculative than philosophical, Representatives of the 
“Vermittlungs-theologie,” “the theology of mediation,” filled the 
great chairs in the universities, sat proudly in the high places of the 
Church, walked with raised head, open mouth and speaking tongue 
amid the men of light and leading, and laboured to reconcile scienc 
with faith, culture with Christianity. In the ranks of the theologi 
were men of all classes, some who loved or who hated the name 
theology—and, though for opposite reasons, despised mediation—y 
all stood where they did by virtue of their common way of looking 
things. On the extreme left of the men who stood in 
centre there might be placed Richard Rothe, now an old 
almost silent man, yet sweet of nature, simple in spirit, t 
and soft of speech, officially orthodox yet essentially speculativ 
audacious.critic, a most modern historian, face to face with d 
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he had barely two years to hve yet even as he looked into the grave 
he proclaimed his belief that freedom was the best of all possible 
conditions for thought, and therefore for theology; that an honest 
heterodoxy, though he laid special emphasis on the qualifying 
adjective, was a thousand times better than an orthodoxy which 
had nothing but learning to boast of, or fetters to be proud of; and 
that to force, by legislative penalties, the confessions of the 
Reformation period upon us was as ridiculous as it would be to compel 
the men of to-day to wear the clothing of the sixteenth century, or to 
force a child to put on garments which had been worn by its great- 
grandfathers, or to be clothed :n a suit which had been worn three 
hundred years before our time On the right hand of the centre 
stood men like the laborious and learned divines of Erlangen and 
Leipzig, who allowed the new thought to penetrate their apologies 
for the old doctrines, and wo either like Thomasius re-stated 
the Lutheran Christology in the terms of a modern Kenosis; or lke 
Hofmann articulated the ideas of atonement and satisfaction not in 
the categories of jurisprudence but in the language of ethics; or 
like Luthardt endeavoured to defend the ancient faith by presenting 
it in the terms of the current pkilosophy, or like Lechler to write the 
history of thought in a past century in a spirit of blended tolerance 
and severity. The middle was occupied by men hke Tholuck, who, 
multifarious in his reading, multitudinous in his quotations, skated 
with grace and dexterity over tae thinnest of thin ice, cut figures in 
its well-seamed face, and showed how to move without progressing, 
or to tum without changing front; or Julius Müller, who argued, 
with wearisome German learning and thoroughness, though with a 
massiveness peculiar to himself, zhat we might by combining Origen’s 
ideas of pre-existence and persoral sin with the doctrine of Augustine 
as to the place of Adam and the penal consequences of his 
transgression, still speak of sin in the old dogmatic sense; or like 
Liebner, who had attempted to reconcile the dialectic of Hegel with 
the emotional theology of Schleiermacher by interpreting God and 
man in the terms not of substance but of subject, the subject being 
construed in the terms of the heart. Hence he argued that the 
ather, as the synonym of love, was essentially a giver; that the Son, 
s the synonym of the beloved, was essentially a receiver; and that 
ter-dependence and inter-commurion so belonged to the very idea 
f God as to be quite inseparabl> either from Him or His relation tô 
he world In the middle, too, stood Dorner, whose categories for 
he interpretation of Deity were ethical and personal, historical and 
etaphysical He argued that God was no mere type, a symbol 
the moral idea, an abstract law or impersonal lawgiver, but 
crete goodness. He was at once the aboriginal source and the 
onal cause of all the good which emerged in time. Dorner’s 
ate reality was, therefore, nct material but ethical; he conceived 
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ie Supreme Being as the parent ethical personality whose goodness 
determined both His own ends and those of the universe. This 
goodness might also be termed the unity of righteousness and love, 
which were. the hands by which He had made and now governed the 
world. The idea of immutability thus became in His hands no mere 
physical and eternal sameness, but an unchangeability of goodwill, a 
flexible moral mobility ; His aim was one, but the means of its realisa- 
tion were as varied as the needs of man or the arcumstances of the 
universe. But there were sections of thinkers mingling with the main 
bodies. Thus beside these well-known men who stood in the middle 
others hardly less well known might be placed ; Landerer, who for many , 
years kept ward and watch at Ttibingen and stood manfully up to Baur 
on the one hand and Beck on the other ; or Twesten, who in Berlin had 
skilfully sat between the high philosophical theology of the Hegelian 
Marheinecke and the pronounced legalism, or, in the true sense, the 
positive theology of Henstenberg ; or Nitzsch, who claimed as his two 
spiritual fathers Daub and Schleiermacher, since both had counselled 
him to do the same thing, to put his trust in himself and in his own 
experience. Among the conservatives on the extreme mght we may 
' place men like Frank, who did not fear to criticise the Kenotic theory 
of his colleague Thomasius, or to prove his own loyalty to the faith 
of Luther; or like Beck, a rigorous Biblical theologian if ever there was 
one, who had the courage to take his own way and to reprove both 
by word and example what he regarded as apostasy. On the further 
left were men like Karl Hase and Karl Schwartz, who seemed to 
be happiest when they so wrote history as to provoke controversy ; 
or men like Weisse and Lipsius, who were attracted to Christianity 
as thought and as hfe, and who laboured to make it similarly 
attractive to other men. We ought before now to have named two 
Swiss divines—both worthy of the land that had produced Zwingli 
and sheltered Calvin—Alexander Schweitzer, who was well-known 
for his rich personal knowledge of the Reformed Church and its 
theology, and Alois Biedermann, who was of so open a mind as to 
have learned, according to his own confession, as much from the 
men of the right as he had from the men of the left. Of these two, 
each perpetrated a system, though Schweitzer used his learning t 
find the main ideas of Schleiermacher in the reformed divines, whil 
Biedermann, as the subtler and more speculative intellect, applied th 
Megelian philosophy to the criticism and construction of dogma 
These teachers and scholars may be held to indicate not only th 
kind of men who then reigned in theology, but also the sort o 
problems they discussed and the solutions they proposed. The m 
were large and massive; their problems, though in form Christologi 
were philosophy disguised as history; and their solutions concerned 
person of Christ on the one hand and the authenticity of 
primitive books and of the facts they narrated on the other. 
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§ V—CRITICISM IN THEOLOGY. 


I. Critical scholarship, even in its narrower and more technical 

~ sense, had also its own being and problems. It was indeed largely 
concerned with both the Old Testament and the New. Gesenius, 
who was a Semitic scholar, though more specifically devoted to 
Hebrew, had died in 1842. In its service he had built himself an 
everlasting name, for many have cause gratefully to remember, to 
speak only of his works on philology, his much revised Hebrew 
Grammar, his Lexicon, his books on the Phoenicians and their 
language and on the Syrian dialects. His distinguished friend and 
successor, Hupfeld, who, though only eleven years his junior, yet 
survived him by a quarter of a century, was at once a statesman 
and a scholar, a fearless critic and a skilled exegete; and though now 

an old man he stood without dread face to face with death, confronting 

it in the spirit of his own saymg: “To be a true man has been my 
“constant endeavour, and to remain honourable in spite of the world’s 
“sneer has been the highest praise I could desire.” Riehm, though 
more conservative and less of a specialist than his illustrious friend, 
was then in the middle of his active career. He had already 
accomplished the work that will perpetuate his name. Almost as 
much interested in the New Testament as in the Old, he had claimed 

by voice and act the Epistle to the Hebrews as, though a Greek book 
embedded in the New Testament canon, yet so belonging to the 
province of Old Testament scholarship as to require for its 
interpretation the spirit of the man trained in Hebrew. Franz 
Delitzsch was indeed a learned man, but also a man of most fantastic 
mind, with a native love of paradox which inclined him to fanciful 
and allegorical exegesis. His loyal and pathetic friendship with 
Thomasius and Hofmann so worked upon his conservative temper 

as to make his conclusions more agreeable to the school of Erlangen 

| than of critical value. Henstenberg still lectured in Berlin, a watchful 
and ferocious Cerberus, who thought that the best way to subdue 
the critical spirit was to meet all its affirmations with uncompromising 
contradiction. Ewald, self-willed, petulant, passionate, restless, 
strenuous, was wrestling with some problems in the New Testament 
well as with his own in the Old He was as much opposed to Baur 
d Strauss as to Reuss and Graf, and willing to speak in regard 
o Prussia in 1866 as fiercely as he had spoken in 1837 of Hanover. 
e was with one exception—and, instructively, the other was also 
distinguished Semitic scholar—the critic most dogmatic in judgment 
have known; yet his dogmatism and his judgments were his own, 
essed his all too rare independence and insight, his knowledge 
men and language and his love of freedom. Reuss in 1834 and 
tke in 1835 had enunciated a position which was involved in the 
ian principle that a dialectical movement must begin with the 
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simple and proceed to the more complex, viz, that a multitude of 
elements would not be found in the earliest stage of an historical, 
which was also a rational process, though they would not confound any 
reasonable inquirer if they appeared as later additions to an 
original deposit. This but expressed the idea which our recent 
criticism has worked on, that the middle legislation of the Pentateuch 
which we term Levitical, and the narrative in which it is embedded, 
show distinct traces of a later than the traditional origin. Hence 
Graf in 1866 published a work which in the festivals, priesthoods, 
tabernacles or local altars described in the historical books of the 
Old Testament found evidence that the Levitical legislation was 
post-exilic With Graf the hypothesis which we proudly name 
after its author begins to be. 

2. In the New Testament Criticism there was more of promise 
than performance. Men were beginning to talk of a great book 
on the Gospels and the evangelical history which had just been 
written and published by a certain Carl Weizsäcker. One Theodor 
Keim had also published some lectures on the “Historical Christ,” 
and men were not only reading them but eagerly expecting a 
larger work from the same hand. There had also come from a 
privat-dozent called Heinrich Holtzmann a book on the 
“Kanon und Tradition” which was fresh, stimulating and 
independent; and the same scholar had proved his competence as 
a critic, the sureness of his knowledge, his interest in all the studies 
concerned with the New Testament, and his skill as an interpreter by 
a book on the Synoptic Gospels) Bernhard Weiss,“ who had become 
a full professor while in Königsberg, though he was now in Kiel, had also 
written cautiously and lucidly concerning the Petrine theology and on 
the Fourth Gospel, but the Tübingen School still held the field, especially 
in New Testament research. It seemed, even when seen in the 
apologetics of the men who considered themselves its opponents, the 
epitome and ideal of free and independent criticism Its head and 
founder, Ferdinand Christian Baur, had died in 1860. He was 
a critic by accident, a philosopher by nature, an historian, especially 
of thought, by aptitude, and a theologian by training. He started 
as a pupil of Schleiermacher, but ended as a disciple of Hegel His 
whole theory of the rise, the spread and the reign of Christiani 
was a philosophy, though a philosophy whose forms were historica 
and whose methods were critical His greatest disciples had fire 
their shots, and then, like men alarmed by the sound of their o 
guns and frightened by their recoil, had run away, either renounci 














* His son Johannes Weiss, of Marburg, in his preface to his Mark as “ Das Alt 
Evangelium,’ which is dedicated to his father on the occasion of his official acade 
Jubilee, celebrated in 1 recalls how a generation earlier, in 1872, his father 
dedicated his book on Mark to his father on a similar occasion. The alusio 
significant of German domestic feeling and pride in a learned and religious an 
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the principles of Tübingen or forsaking the fields where they had 
been wont to be exercised. The best known was Baur’s friend and 
quondam pupil, David Friedrich Strauss, who had since 1848 
wandered in the paths of literature and journalism, and who had just 
come back (his new version of the “Leben Jesu”. so curiously 
compounded of personal and Tübingen views, was published in 
1864) to the fields where he had about thirty years before 
achieved fame. He was anew to illustrate the truism that 
where the continuous labour which gives knowledge has been © 
denied, even genius has no right to be héard Another 
famed pupil was Baur’s son-in-law, Eduard Zeller, though the fame 
he reached later as an historian of Greek Philosophy has tended to 
eclipse his brilliant performance as a child of Tübingen. Two years 
before Baur’s death Albert Ritschl had published the book which 
made manifest and definite his breach with the school he had 
professed to follow. It was but a new edition of an old book, but the 
changes it had undergone had sufficed to proclaim the rise of a 
school which in place of large and empty generalisations was to 
build its criticism on more detailed, exact and exhaustive inquiry. 
The Tübingen school had died of being found out; its inabilities had 
been discovered, and even its splendid arrogance could avail nothing. 
Its Petrinism and its Paulinism, its particularism and its universalism 
were vague and inaccurate, large names rather for the ignorance 
which hid opposing forces than for the knowledge which saw the 
action of the forces opposed. Tübingen had proved by the indubitable 
evidence of the Pauline Epistles that the mythical hypothesis was 
untenable, because it had been got on its feet by ignoring certain 
fundamental facts of history; but its own theory of intellectual 
tendencies had not made Christianity more historical by making 
it more intelligible. Baur had argued that Strauss had given us 
a criticism of the history without any criticism of the Gospels; t.e., he 
had construed events without any construction of the literature, any 
reading or interpretation of the documents on which the history was 
based ; and Baur had affirmed that without criticism of the literaturé¢ no 
criticism of the history was possible. This was clear and conclusive, 
but Tübingen had not studied the literature as ancient, but 








e or impartial, either literary or historical It had studied ancient 
ers as modern history; and so the literature had been misread 
its history misconstrued. 
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§ VI—FOREIGN THEOLOGY AND THE HOME 
THEOLOGIAN. 


I. Forty years ago, then, I entered a land seething with the 
controversies for which it had been famous. It had less zest for 
religion than we, but more for sacred learning. And it was potent 
by reason of its very unlikeness to us; at home our religion was free 
but our theology bound; there it was the converse, religion was 
bound, and theology free. I had found men at home devoted to 
religion but unwilling to discuss theology; but there all men were 
theological, though not all were religious. And the theology was all 
the more rational and potent that it was free. It did not fear to face 
both literature and history and to profit by what it faced. As regards 
its ultimate idea the theology was Christological It had learned 
from Schleiermacher to search its primitive records for Christ, the 
source of Christianity, the Head and the ideal of man ; it had learned 
from Hegel to construe His person through the conception of God, 
and to read history as the dialectical unfolding of the idea which 
He enfolded. From the one side came the extraordinary stress laid 
upon the character and sinlessness of Jess; from the other side came 

the struggle after the absolute idea. Since the subject comprehended 
- the object were we not encouraged to speak of Christ and the Deity in 
identical terms? Did not the attempt of Strauss to make His attri- 
butes and-those of the race interchangeable follow logically? Hence, 
too, came the theory as to the Godhead, blended now of mysticism and 
theology, and now of emotion and thought; the Kenotic theones 
as to the person of Christ; the historical discussions as to the 
Patristic Church and as to the Reformation and its issues. Men 
indulged in dreams, now theistic and anthropological, and now 
ecclesiastical and ethical, which anticipated a new relation of Church 
and State, a re-constructed and re-constituted society. Underneath 
all these questions, and unifying all, was the notion that Christianity 
was a system df ideas; or, to speak with Hegel, it was a form of 
thought, though it lived in a realm where conceptions were figurate 
and language symbolical. Christ thus became the symbol of what 
was ultimate alike in thought and in theology. To know Him was 
to know what God was and what man; it was to perceive, in a 
sensuous form which the eye could see and the hands handle, th 
ugity of subject and object, to over-hear God speaking to man anç 
man to God A theology at once so philosophical and 
. Christological was peculiarly suited to the German genius. It chain 
thought to a special centre, yet allowed it to play freely on eve 
point in the vast circumference; speculation had a definite obj 
to think about, yet inquiry a wide field to explore. In the 
of the reason it pursued the quest after unity; in the region of 
it stood face to face with difference- Thought sought the fi 
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terms in which it could speak of God and man, of nature and spirit, 
and in the God who was man and in the man who was God differences 
were found to be formal and accidental, while the agreements were 
material and essential Nature was embodied spirit; spinit was 
emancipated and explicated nature. History showed how the 
spirit became dependent on nature, then how it lost its independence, 
and achieved it by obeying its own mherent qualities and affirming 
its own indefeasible rights The idea was congenial to the old 
Lutheran beliefs. The consequence of the “communicatio idiomatum ” 
had been to confuse the distinction, so dear to reformed theologians 
and so essential to their theology, between Deity and humanity, 
making it as possible for man to become God as for God to appear 
asman. In logic the same terms could be predicated of either nature ; 
the older orthodoxy had affirmed this of Christ, but the bolder minds 
now said that what was formally true of an historical person was 
essentially true of generic man. The idea had immense possibilities of 
development, though it developed along certain independent lines; 
but the solution it suggested could not permanently satisfy. In order 
to do this three things were needed, (a) a philosophy which quickened 
mind, supplying it with a point of view whence it could see and study 
man and God through Christ. (4) This point of view mmplied a 
criticism which enabled us to know Him as He knew Himself and as 
He was known to those who helped Him to found His religion. 
(c) This could be done only by men capable of thinking the thoughts 
of the philosophy and pursuing the methods of the criticism. Fazlure 
in any one of these meant failure throughout. An exhausted 
philosophy can articulate no theology and beget no theologian; and 
without the theologian it is impossible to follow the methods either 
of criticism or construction. A generation which did not know the 
transcendental philosophy, and which felt that it was too barren to 
repay the labour of mastering either it or its categories and 
terminology, had arisen; and its problems were of a kind speculation 
could not solve. 

2. This was the operative, philosophical, German theology then 
current, Christological in thought and historical in spirit Since so 
eminently Christological, it had to enquire into the antecedents of 
Christ’s coming,—which it found mainly in the Old Testament, though 
ithout excluding researches into cognate lands and peoples, Semitic 
d other ; and into the consequents of the advent—which raised all the 
estions connected with the thought, the being, and the institutions 
the Church. New problems were thus poured into mind, and as 
shaped themselves they silenced the questions of the old 
logy. 
at then was the influence exercised on the mind of the 
theologian by this theology and its new questions? (i) The 
bts which had been hidden like secret sins lost their power 
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to harm, and ceased to cause shame. Freedom of expression had 
taken from them their sting. And with freedom there had come a new 
personal conviction. So (ii) a simple and wonderful thing happened ; 
theology changed from a system doubted to a system believed 
But the system believed was not the old system which had 
been doubted. The questions I had heard discussed both in and out 
of the class-room in Scotland concerned the decrees of God, 
whether they were absolute or conditional, universal or partal; 
the distinction between foreknowledge and fore-ordination, whether 
God foreknew only what He had fore-ordained and because He had 
fore-ordained it; whether the things fixed beforehand included or ’ 
excluded sin; whether predestination was double and involved 
‘reprobation as well as election; what original sin was and what 
- depravity signified, whether the one’ was mortal, the source of all 
personal transgression, which turned all acts of the unrenewed man 
into sins, and whether the other was inner and utter, or partial and 
voluntary ; whether inability was natural or moral, and whether the dis- 
_ tinction these terms denoted was valid and real; what the will signified 
and what freedom, and whether by nature the will was free or bound. 
The questions that really mattered to us had been altogether ignored ; 
whether God was and what; whether He was one as a simple atom 
or as a complex and complicated organism; what person signified, 
whether it meant the same thing when applied to God, to Jesus 
Christ, to His natures and to man; whether God had spoken or could 
speak to man and what He had said; whether revealed truth could 
be verified and known as God’s,; and whether the process of verification 
involved an appeal to an infallible authority, outer or inner, and 
whether these two authorities did not cancel each other and so disprove 
revelation. What was Jesus Christ and what His work? How were 
we to conceive the incarnation? And why was it necessary? What 
security had we that the Gospels narrate the history and report the 
words of Jesus? or that the Epistles are the work of the men whose 
names they bear? What has Christianity done for man, and what 
can it still do for him, whether considered as an individual, a society, a 
State, or a race? These were some of the questions we wanted to have ` 
answered, and we doubted because ño answer had been given; but 
the answer came in the new life created by the new light so suddenl 
poured into the soul (ïL): And so a third and more wonderful thin 
bappened: théology was re-born and with it a new and hig 
faith God seemed a nobler and more majestic Being w 
interpreted through the Son; the Eternal Sonship invol 
Eternal ‘Fatherhood, and the old controversy as to 
consubstantiality took a new meaning when the Son was con 
to be as necessary to the Deity as the Father, with an equal clai 
mecessary existence. Man, too, was so interpreted as to be inv 
with fresh majesty as an individual, and as a race he had a unity 
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made his fall and his redemption at once more possible and more 
reasonable. Since God had created out of love, He could not so 
suddenly turn to hate. Since His grace was His glory, He could not 
and would not use the il-doing of ignorance or inexperience to justify 
His dislike. (iv.) Nor could the old narrow notion which made salvation 
rather an affair of a future state than of this life survive in the face 
of those larger ideas. Redemption concerned both the many and 
the one, the whole as well as the parts, the unity as much as the 
units; man had, collectively, suffered loss, and, collectively, he could 
be saved. Hence his social as well.as his personal recovery followed 
as a matter of course; only the re-building of the City of God which 
had fallen down could satisfy Him who had made the citizen, had 
planned and built the city. And I went home to Scotland to 
re-interpret both God and man in the terms of this larger and nobler 
Christianity. I believed then what I still believe, that the Christ I 
had learned to know represents the largest and most gracious truth 
God has’ever communicated‘to man. 


§ VIL—THE THEOLOGIAN LEARNS WHILE HE 
TEACHES. ~ 


I. But minds change and interests change with them. The 
philosophical spirit, had died, andin the place it once occupied 
the historical spirit lives; criticism reigns where speculation 
once governed. The men of the sixties and earlier decades of the 
nineteenth century left sons who became critics and historians, 
scholars who examined and explained a literature rather than 
philosophers who created a literature to be studied. I will not 
attempt to decide whethè? the men who interpret the past and 
re-incarnaté its spirit in language the present will read and under- 
stand are the equals, the superiors, or the inferiors ef the men who 
by speculation stamped themselves on the souls of the fathers and 
made their Speech. Let me simply say that I believe to the full the 
principle that he who would teach must daily learn, especially from 
those he teaches; and on it I have acted’ever since I had charge of 
oung men. Two things I have laboured to be, the hardest student 
n my own college, and to sit as a learner among my own men; to 
tudy with themy and to encourage them to ask questions which 
ither they nor I might be able to answer, but which they were all 
better for stating, while I was none the worse for hearing a problem 
ed I could not solve. Nor have the questions of the younger 
tion dismayed me, for though without their doubts, I have yet 
doubts of my own, and have not forgotten their lesson, especially 
e way of toleration and belief in honour and honesty. Our 
tions are not the same, yet mine was the parent of theirs, with a 
as well as natural antecedence. Christological speculation 
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implies ‘the authenticity of the New Testament; doubt as to its 
Veracity means fundamental doubt, and on a dubious foundation no 
_ stable superstructure can be built This point had been emphasised 
by the defects of the Tübingen criticism, which had sacrificed the 
evangelists to Paul, who was to it the real creator of Christ and 
Christianity. Hence the new spirit craved certainty as to the Gospels 
and their interpretation. Without this no apostle or apostolical epistle 
could be understood. Christ may have been an ideal, and the religion 
He created may correspond throughout to Him; but the two ideals 
are so rooted in historical realities that without them they neither could 
be nor be conceived. And so my later manhood has seen raised with 
. mew urgency questions in both literary and historical criticism: What 
is the relation of Christ to Jesus and of Jesus to His time? It is 
evident that to conceive Jesus as a person who lived under conditions 
of space and time means that both He and His antecedents can be 
‘known, His descent, country, race, family, speech, religion, the home 
in which He was born, the land in which He was bred, the city in 
which He was nursed and reared, the state and the system under 
which He was formed ‘and educated. But do His antecedents 
„explain Jesus? May they be described as causes which have in Him 
-their proper and legitimate effect? Once these questions, which are 
common to both the new’and the old spirit, have been answered, those 
peculiar to the newer time and connected with its appreciation of the 
literature’ confront us, and raise, though in a new form, old questions 
in' the history, ahd in particular this: Can we trust the documents 
which report the sayings and narrate the doings of Jesus? This 
problem has three main branches: (a) a philological problem ; what is 
the relation between the tongue Jesus spoke and the language of the 
Gospels? What tongue did He speak—Hebrew, Aramaic or Hellen- 
istic Greek? Are our Gospels translations, or are they originals; if 
translations, can they be construed as primary sources, or must they be 
read as secondary authorities through the Epistles; if originals, can 
they as written in a language which Jesus did not use be held to express 
His mind? (6) A literary problem : Have the Gospels sources ; what are 
these; and-is it possible to discover and define them? If such sources 
are, what is their mutual relation to each other ; how, at what date, anr 
by whom were our several Gospels written? (c) An historical problem 
Do they contain á real portrait or only an idealised picture? Ig thei 
¢ustory actual and real, or are they romances, conscious 
unconscious inventions? Are their miracles better conceived 
mythical adornments, or as products of intellectual tendencies, or 
fictions and forgeries, or as reports of realities, actual happer 
caused by divine intervention in human affairs? Then the Go: 

are not the only documents in the New Testament, there are 

the Epistles. Jesus is said to be in the Gospels Semitic; bu’ 
Christ of the Epistles is said to be now Hellenic and now Helle 
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while their Christianity is an amalgam of Greek and Roman ideas 
and customs. Without Hebrew literature and religion Jesus is held 
to be inexplicable; without the associations of Greece Christ is 
inconceivable and without the ideals and usages of Rome Christianity 
is incapable of interpretation. These questions of historical and 
literary criticism touch faith at its heart. What in the Epistles is of 
Jesus and what of Greece and Rome? But behind these high 
problems still others stand, such as: Who made the mind of Paul 
and the other apostolic writers? To Baur, Paul was the key to the 
criticism of the New Testament; explain him and all was explained ; 
but enquiry in its natural evolution finds the key in the Gospels. 
Our problem may be harder than Baur’s; but his was necessary to 
the solution of ours We do not think the Paul of history can be 
explained without Jesus, or the Jesus of literature without Paul; the 
one is the consequent and the other is the antecedent. To isolate 
the Apostle from his time and kind is to make a miracle of him; 
and miracles do not become more credible from their increase. What 
Paul said of Jesus was the effect of what Paul was conscious Jesus 
had done for him and in him. He who believed God to be in all men 
as well as over all believed also that Jesus performed the most God- 
like act in history, redeemed man by making the great renunciation ; 
“though in the form of God, He emptied Himself, taking the form 
“of a servant, being made in the hkeness of men.”* 

2. Now the book to which this is intended as a sort of introduction 
may be described, alternatively, as the fruit either of what the author 
has learned from his own men, or of what he has tried to teach them 
along the lines they have themselves determined. An era may be 
all the more an age of faith that it is conscious of the critical 
difficulties that forbid belief. Men who read as real documents 
which speak of God and religion are not far from the kingdom of 

, heaven ; their speech may be of nature, yet the supernatural occupies 
their mind and exercises their thought. We may prefer to state 
our theory of development in the terms of biography, and to forget 

that such terms are merely illustrative; but philosophy has its 
evenge by forcing the mind of to-day to study the metaphysics of 

e past. In theology, as in other sciences, we may be agnostic ; 

t we feel not only that theology is impossible without God, but 
that as He is conceived it must be articulated. In the heart of. 

deepest negations the most audacious affirmations he; in the 
of time the heir of eternity lives, and when the ‘heir becomes 
he will speak and be heard. I have known theology daringly 
ciive ; but it cannot construe without positive ideas. It must 
as it thinks. Its architectonic idea used to be grace; but grace 
rated into will, will into omnipotence, and men thought of a God 
pleased to do what seemed good in His own eyes. The speech 
* Phil. 11. 6—7. 
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remained, but the truth was changed; men spoke: of the doctrines of 
grace, but,they thought of God as a will which signified power. And 
power stands nearer barbarity than Deity. Then God being 
conceived through the Son, grace was changed into love, the will 
into the heart. But the philosophy to which this form of speech 
belonged died, and the theology it created died with it Then the 
- fashion became to speak of God as the unknown, and theology 
followed, if, indeed, it did not here lead. And an agnostic theology 
can never be constructive, can only be critical and interpretative, a 
guess at truth, not the truth guessed at. Hence the old systems, 
speciously built out of many materials, though according to a 
single idea, ceased to be; and a whole series of critical sciences 
took their place—literary, historical, exegetical, doctrinal. It was 
argued: “God is beyond us; but the thought of man, whatever its 
“scope and object, lies within the compass of our powers. Wisdom 
“bids us tum from the fruit that hangs too high above us to be 
“reached, to what as drooping over the wall is accessible ; but this 
“means that we can better study theology to-day as a formal than 
“ag a material science, #.¢, as a science which reflects man’s thoughts 
“of God, though it cannot give the knowledge of God Himself.” And 
so we turn from a knowledge that cannot edify to one that can and 
does, to the literature which the thought of God has created, to the 
progress it exhibits, to the order it observes, to the history it records 
and the growth it measures; to the-tongues ıt has used, the texts it 
has made, the men through whom it has come, the civilisations it 
has produced, the religions it has generated, the systems it has 
begotten, the conduct it has regulated, the states it has formed. | 
These, though they live within the realm of the empirical, we can 
study by critical, interpretative, exegetical methods; and by 
cultivating them cultivate ourselves. It is better to be content with 
the knowledge of real things than to lose self in vacant 
transcendentalism. 












$ VIIL—RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN THIS CHAPTER 
OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


From our discussions some important positions follow :— 
1, We may conceive that God is present and acts in the soul 
“man. We affirm Him to be the cause of certain effects; the 

we believe, the effects we know; and we judge Him by them. 
God works in us reveals His being and His character. 

2. Since God is eternal, Heis never born and never dies ; and 
He is universal, He is present within every man; and therefo 
experience and no man can be taken alone and singly; God's 
like Himself, is continuous; His will is a ubiquitous energy. 
ence, as so defined and conceived, is equal to what used to be 
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Providence; the way by which the foreseeitig God guides human 
affairs, 

3. Since experience expresses the continuous action of an 
omnipotent God, it includes unities as well as units, wholes as much 
as individuals, families, peoples, races as truly as persons; but 
though it may touch nature, it is less natural than historical It is 
the divine action under the category not of space which is nature, 
but of time which is history; a transaction within the soul rather 
than as an act which denotes a process within the physical universe. 

4- Experience implies, therefore, the personality of both God 
and man. Without mutually related persons it cannot be; and the 
relation 1s not mechanical, but organic. No soul can either enter. 
time or depart from it without the will of God, nor can it live apart 
from His will The dissolution of faith and the resolution of doubt 
may be equally His action; but though He acts, the sphere of His 
‘action is within the human soul ~ . 

5. Since God and man are thus related in experience, and since 
its sphere is history or the human soul, two things follow: (a) God 
acts in man directly, but through him indirectly; and (b) the good 
He does is done through persons; He secures the well-being and the 
well-doing of the human race by mep The indirect action of God 
through men upon the family, through the family upon the people 
or the race, upon the society or the state, is as much His by design 
and purpose as if it were His directly, or by execution; and so 
every good man comes upon the stage of history by the will of God 
and all his good springs from conformity to the same will 

„6 Individual experiences have thus a wider than a mere 
personal significance and worth; they have a universal value not 
simply in spite of, but also because of their strictly personal form 
Thus each German professor and student who touched and 
influenced the author had a place in the history of his own country 
and a function‘in the thought which he impersonated, so much so 
that without the country and the thought neither can be understood 
or explained ; yet inasmuch as both contributed to the formation of a 
given character and a given type of thought in one who was a 
foreigner and a sojourner in their midst, each may be said to have 
xercised a more persuasive and more pervasive power than he 
ew. The past may have explained the man, and without the 
lained man there could have been no influence. š 
7. God, then, ıs the ultimate interpretation of experience; it 
t be read not through nature, or the universe, or history, or any 
le ethical quality, but through God alone. And He is to us the 
who spoke as Sovereign in the Old Testament and as Father in 
New, who is Father only by virtue of the eternal or essential 
The record that describes Him may well be interpreted as the 
ifestation of the absolute religion. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE REGENERATION OF AUSTRIA. 


USTRIA is undergoing an operation of the kind performed 
A successfully by Medea upon a ram and dsastrously by Pekas’ 
daughters upon their old father. The upshot can only be regeneration 
or ruin. What was cannot be again. Certainly the ramshackle, many- 
storeyed fabric which has been kept together for generations by a series | 
‘of tours de force is well on its way to the shades. In every depart- 
ment of the administration there are renovations. The absurd way 
in which the nation’s representatives have hitherto been chosen, the 
queer composition of the Reichsrath, the relations of the nationalities 
to each other, and even the bond of union between the two halves 
of the Habsburg Monarchy are all about to be changed for the better. 
The immediate result will still be an artificial and incomplete 
Organisation, much less artificial no doubt than was Anstria, the 
Poltsei-Staat, as Europe hitherto has known it, but still resembling a 
man whose breathing depends on his wearing permanent tracheotomy 
tubes and seeing that they are always kept in order. 

Universal suffrage is the essenct of the latest and perhaps greatest 
reform sanctioned by the progressive-conservative monarch, Franz 
Josef. And it was sorely needed. Fourteen years ago, when Coun 
Taaffe was Prime Minister, I attempted to show the paramo 
necessity for some such reform. In the CONTEMPORARY 
of February, 1893, I wrote :— 














At the present moment Austria possesses, on the one hand, a 
constitutional monarch, a “ Liberal” prime minister and 
conflicting groups of Parliamentary politicians; but, on the ot 
she has no Parliamentary majority. no Government party, no 
Opposition, no homogeneous Cabinet and no political progr 
The Government, consisting of Ministers appointed by the C 
eschews all “political” questions, and relies for support, 
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administrative, economic and financial measures, upon the casual 
coalition of a number of fractions, some of which absolutely deny the 
right of the Parliament to legislate for them. 


But as everything in Austria has its own special cachet, universal 
suffrage offers no exception. It differs considerably from the same 
principle as applied in other countries. In France, for example, the 
law merely states how many deputies are to be elected, while the 
people choose their representatives, who in the Chamber form parties 
and groups. But then France is a homogeneous nation. In the 
mosaic of races and tongues known as the Habsburg Monarchy, the 
law not only fixes the total number of deputies, but also the number 
who shall look after the interests of each nationality in the Reichsrath, 
and it does this in accordance not with any one political or other 
principle, but as the result of a number of compromises, good and bad. 
Among the guiding considerations, which it would perhaps be rash to 
condemn in Austria, are the numbers, the taxpaying capacities and the 
educational level of each nationality. Formerly landlords had their 
own commercial chambers; cities and the agricultural population also 
had each its own representatives, who sometimes belonged to this 
nationality, sometimes to that. Henceforth there will be no electoral 
struggle among nationalities, who can no longer by agitation or other 
means add one deputy to their party strength in the Reichsrath. 
Heretofore the fight at the ballot box used to be national; henceforth 
it will be purely political The national battle was fought out once 
for all when the electoral law was being debated and drafted, and the 
results are permanent. Hence, neither at the voting booths nor 
probably in the Reichsrath will national rivalries and aspirations form 
the line of cleavage between political parties. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE AUSTRIAN ELECTORAL LAW. 


As far as it goes this innovation seems to promise well -Certainly, 
it will simplify government very considerably, by removing the most 
formidable obstacle to progress—national squabbles. Hitherto, when 
a deadlock occurred in the Austrian legislation, it was almost certain 

_ to have been caused by one national group venting its wrath against 
another. Henceforth, as there will be no stakes to play for, this game 









ingless. No nation will quietly brook being lorded over by 
ther, for patriotism is stronger than material interests, which are 
ally the stakes of political groups. Already there is a change 
over the traditional parties in Austna: they tend to adjust 
programmes to the new conditions, and will probably appear at 
ming elections as advocates of political legislation. But it will 
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take some time for the beneficent influence of the new electoral law 
to make itself thoroughly and uniformly felt ın the Dual Monarchy. 

Some of its provisions are curious. I point out ane or two because 
they are being resorted to by way of solving problems which are 
pressing in Russia Both Empires are amalgams of tnbes and 
tongues, of culture and barbarism. Universal suffrage, pure and 
simple, introduced into Austria would have changed the Cisleithanian 
half of the Habsburg monarchy into a Slav Empire, democratic and 
proletarian. Culture would have ,been swallowed up in darkness, 
intellectual and ethical It was with a view to prevent this calamity 
that several of the limitations to the universality of voting were estab- 
lished. Thus comparing the population of Austria proper with the total 
number of deputies (516) in the Reichsrath, there would be about one 
representative to 49,670 persons. That is supposing the numbers of 
voting inbabitants were all more or less equal But they are not con- | 
‘sidered to be equal And it is here that the other guiding principles 
come ın and votes are weighed as well as counted. Thus, while there 
is but one deputy to 42,000 heads of the German population of 
Bohemia, there is but one to 52,000 Czechs in the game province. In 
Moravia this apparent inequality becomes greater, for there 35,650 
‘Germans have one deputy, whereas 57,570 Czechs have no more than 
one. In Silesia, again, the Germans are allowed one deputy for every | 
‘group of 33,000 persons, but the Slav population need 73,000 for one 
deputy. It is in Galicia, however, that the difference made is 
greatest, although the two principal elements of the population are 
Slavs) There, 52,000 Poles are allowed to elect a spokesman to 
| further their interest in the Reichsrath, whereas the Ruthenians { 
choose but one member for 110,000 of their people. 

That is a very interesting experiment which deserves to be closely 
watched. For it applies the maxim which a clever heretical bishop 
of the early Church laid down, that votes should be also weighed and 
not merely counted, and, strange to say, the parties most nearly 
concerned have adopted it. 












HOME RULE AND SEPARATION ON THE CONTINENT. 


So strong and exclusive is the principle of nationality that it mak 
light of material interests, however momentous, and tends everywhe 
te dissolve bonds of union among even slightly heterogeneous natio 
Holland and Belgium, Sweden and Norway, Iceland and Denmar 
Austria and Hungary are all cases in point. The last named ins 
is especially striking owing to the interests affected and disregard 
In the year 1905 Austria exported to Hungary commodities valu 
1,003,228,000 krone and Hungary sent back wares costing 988,803 
krone. About 33 per cent. of Austria's commodities are boug 
Hungary, and no less than 72 per cent. of Hungary’s outpu 
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purchasers in Austria. Consequently, if the two halves of the Habsburg 
Monarchy fell out seriously and had recourse to a lengthy tanif 
struggle, Hungary would be literally starved to death, while Austria 
would be reduced to the brink of starvation. The people of both 
halves of the monarchy would suffer perhaps more in this case than if 
a sanguinary war were being waged between them. And yet this 
consideration is unavailing as a deterrent, and Hungarian patriots are 
unflinching in their determination to disregard consequences. Even 
Baron Banffy, a statesman who was for some time Munister-President 
of Hungary, has recently laid it down, with a serenity which General 
Oku or Kodama might envy, that this sacrifice must be ungrudgingly 
-made, and that the individuals who perish in consequence of this 
economic war are to be likened to the soldiers that are killed and 
wounded in ordinary battles. 

Hungarians are doubtless the most competent judges of what is best 
for their country. And their constant demand is for full independ- 
ence, one outward sign of which shall be a set of Custom houses along 
the Austrign frontiers. Now there ıs little doubt that this arrangement 
would ultimately ‘tulminate in complete independence. This would 
necessarily follow as a corollary. True, a common army, a common 
Foreign Secretary and a common monarch are also possible, but only 
for a time. The divergent impetus given to both halves of the 
monarchy would drive them as far apart as Norway is from Sweden. 
That, however, is a desirable consequence to the Hungarians) What 
they are striving for is a Magyar nation, one and indivisible. At 
present Hungary is a mosaic of peoples and tongues, and a mosaic in 
which there is no element capable of fusing the parts and blending 
them. So long as the army continues to be commanded by officers 
speaking a foreign tongue, the foreign ingredient of the population 
will remain what it now is, undergoing no change. But once let the 
army be Magyar in the fullest sense of the word, and the Jews, 
Roumanians, Slavs, Saxons—all the non-Hungarian peoples—will be 
melted down and made one with the dominant race. Such at least is 
the political faith of the leaders, and so long as it is sincerely held, the 
policy of Baron Banffy and his friends is intelligible. 









THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DIVORCE. 


Austria was at first horrified at the coming separation, at the breqk- 
up of the Dual Monarchy, at the loss ofits status in the international 
ierarchy, at the fnancial and economic troubles which it would entail, 
ncluding, perhaps, a change of régime. Materia] interests, political 
culations, traditions of loyalty and a certain romanticism all 
bined in various degrees to attune the Austrians to a conservative 
whenever Hungary raised her voice in favour of modifying the 
promise. Whatever demand was preferred was accorded. 
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“Anything, or almost anything, rather than separation,” was then the 
cry. But that was fifteen years ago. To-day the temper of the nation 
is changed. In Austria people are no longer terrified at the notion of 
Hungary cutting the leadingstrings and going her own way. At first 
politicians were opposed to a renewal of the Act of Compromise on 
a basis disadvantageous to Austria proper. “If we are to be united at 
“all,” they said, “let it be on terms acceptable to both parties We 
“will not pay anything for union with Hungary.” That was the form 
which the reaction assumed at first lLatér on the feeling developed 
into dislike of the Compromise whatever its terms, and public opinion 
is said to be set firmly in that direction at present. 

But as yet all that is mere talk. In Hungary, as in Austria, there 
are statesmen who can gauge the political currents, estimate the loss 
and profit of the Compromise, and steer the ship of State mto calm 
waters) And when men like Count Apponyi and Baron Banffy are on 
the side of the Independent Party, we may take it that they see their 
way clearly, have carefully counted the cost and know that Hungary 

stands to gain, not to lose, by the policy which they are pursuing. | 

Personally, I cannot believe that the calamities which the Germans 
prophesy against the Magyars are among the’ contingencies worth 
allowing for. There is still ample time for deliberation, and before _ 
the term expires, before the year 1917, a new and solid groundwork | 
will surely have been found for a renewal of the Compromise. The 
‘race of Déaks is not yet extinct in Hungary. 


THE LAWS AND CONSTITUTION OF THE PERSIANS. 


Haste, one of the characteristics of contemporary political life, is the 
mother of errors. Russia, for instance, is suffering atrociously for it in 
Europe, and Persia less severely in Asia The new constitution 
bestowed by the late Shah on his down-trodden subjects has not yet 
been fully adjusted to their wants. It was framed by inexperienced 
theorists, and is being carried out by unwilling bureaucrats, many of 
whom would gladly tear up the Charter, with its preamble and fifty- 
one paragraphs, as a pernicious innovation. The Parliament consists of 
162 members in ordinary times, but as many as 200 may be elected 
in extraordinary cases, and not only do the deputies enjoy immunity 
from punishment without the assent of the Council, but they are no 
ligble even to prosecution without this permission. The Co 
whose sittings are public, is resolved to exercise control over th 
administration, to keep the State purse in its hands, to appoint an 
dismiss Ministers, to permit or disallow changes in the Constitutio 
to sanction or forbid territorial changes, State loans, treaties, 
concessions of every kind. It is the source of all law, in theory. 

But paper constitutions are generally dangerous rather than hel 
when ‘they are out of harmony with the manners, customs 
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traditions of the people. And that would appear to be the case with 
the Persian Charter. The Shah's subjects are unused to liberty, 
having hitherto lived as slaves. Consequently, many of them demean 
themselves to-day as anarchists) Life and property were insecure 
when the Shah’s sway was questioned, and they continue to be 
insecure now that the Parliament is said to be supreme. Under the 
absolute Monarch repression was always to be feared. Under the 
Constitution revolution is one of the contingencies to be apprehended, 
although répression is also a posssibility, if the Shah should care to 
effect a coup d'état. The ruler having put his hand to the plough may 
look back and even go back. That is the danger. The people want 
to eliminate it and to feel that they are really free; they long to 
exercise their newly-found rights, were it only in inflicting wrongs upon ' 
their neighbours, and they demanded guarantees that what has been 
given will not be taken away from them. The Shah, on the other 
hand, considered that his subjects have received as much hberty as is 
good for them, and felt inclined to wait and see what use they would 
make of that before increasing or even confirming it. And that use is 
beleved by the Shah’s spiritual counsellors to be superlatively bad. 


FRIENDS AND FOES OF THE PERSIAN PARLIAMENT. 


In the opinion of the head of the Shiah priesthood of Teheran the 
Parlament is composed of a sinful set of mortals who are cheerfully 
working out their own ruin and that of the nation, instead of the 
salvation of both or either. And the Mooshtehid or head priest is a 
personage of light and leading among Orthodox Persians, for he 
belongs to the established religion, which is professed by 8,000,000 
souls. Now this venerable servant of Allah was so shocked by the 
doings of the Council that he shook the dust of the capital off his 
shoes and fled to Shabdohitsin by way of protest. Nor was he alone; 
three hundred of his partisans accompanied him and attracted the 
mental gaze of all Iran. The Parliament itself was the first body to 
take alarm—and precautionary measures. Among the latter was the 
creation of a National Militia, which has been “exercising” in the 
neighbourhood of the Parliament, and is ready at a moment’s notice 
to break a lance or fire a rifle against all and sundry for the honour and 
safety of the Council. It is a Persian version of Parliamentarians and 
valiers. A feeling of security has since come over the deputies, who 
e now making demands upon the Shah which, to put it mildly, are 
paralleled and yet not quite unreasonable. 

For example, no Civil Service posts shall be sold henceforth to the 
hest bidder, says the Parliament, and whosoever, it adds, disobeys . 
s prohibition shall be dismissed on the spot, disqualified for ever as 
ivil - servant, and subjected over and above to a painful and 
ing, but nowise dangerous, corporal punishment. The Council 
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evidently means business. But some other of its demands are 
positively embarrassing, because so awkwardly personal What, for 
instance, can the Shah answer to a Chamber which clamours for the 
summary dismissal of the Governor of Kazvin on the ground of bad 
government, or to the inhabitants of Ispahan who are calling for the 
resignation of the Governor-General, although he is an uncle of the 
King of Kings? And these demands are but a few of many. The 
way, too, in which they are made leaves much to be desired. For 
example, several deputies angrily tore their oath papers into shreds 
because the Shah had not then published the Constitutional Charter. 
His Majesty, at his wits’ end, summoned the wise old Minister, the 
Amin-es-Sultan, to his Councils to advise him what to say; but the ° 
nation wants deeds, not words. 


A LIVELY DEBATE IN TEHERAN. 


The following extract from a wordy skirmish which took place on 
12th February among the representatives of the Crown and a number į 
of deputies in the House, will enable the reader to realise the change 
which has come over Persia during the last few months. One deputy 
rising, said: “The governors, we learn, have handed in the taxes to 
“the Treasury. If that be so, why are the salaries not paid?” The | 
Finance Minister answers: “At present only a certain sum has been 
“demanded by the Government and expended.” A deputy: “At 
“present we have no confidence in the Ministry of the taxes and the 
“post. How would it be if the Parliament demanded the dismissal 
“of the Tax Minister?” The Finance Minister: “It is not my | 
“business to answer that query. The Parliament may give itself a 

“reply.” .. . Another deputy: “The Ministers have cast the Persian 
: “kingdom to the winds; they are accustomed to fraud, and have fed 
“themselves on stolen goods. The Vizier-Durbar and Hadsheb-ed- 
“Dooleh mean to divide between themselves the money which has 
“been received for the National Bank.” The Deputy for Azerbeijan : 
“We, the people of Azerbeijan, are ready to vouch with all our 
“property for the Bank if we are asked to do so. But the Ministers 
“have sold the State for three bottles of cognac to foreign countries, 
“and, besides that, they are now robbing all they can get” Agha 
Seid Mohammed, a respected Mullah: “We are quite well aware tha 
“if this Parliament is dissolved three days later we shall be prison 
“of the English and the Russians. And that is what we do not 
“Consequently, if the State goes on hesitating about recognising 
-Dy deed, I should like to point out that we recognise the dynasty o 
“under, the condition that the dynasty recognises the Parliament. 
“propose, therefore, that a letter be written to the Shah to the 
“that unless he supports us we can no longer be answerable: for 
“order and tranquillity in the country which have so long 
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“maintained.” A deputy: “The ruler is not to blame; only the 
“traitorous Ministers in his entourage.” Another deputy: “Then 
“haste should be made to kill the traitorous Ministers... .” The 
upshot of this outspoken discussion was that the clergy were deputed 
to write a letter to the Shah requesting him to order the responsible 
Ministers to appear in the House and answer questions. Evidently 
the Persians of the twentieth century mean business.* 

For the moment things appear somewhat quieter in Iran’ The 
tranquillity, however, is but relative, and its duration uncertain. 
Almost anything is still possible, from a coup a état to an anti-foreign 
outburst. The Shah and his new Vizier being men of resource, enter- 
prise and will, are certain to discern any opportunity that offers to 
take back part of the absolute power of the King of Kings, and they 
may be trusted to utilise it For the late Shab, grown generous on 
his deathbed, sowed liberty with the sack, not with the hand Hence 
the Constitution, if interpreted in a broad spirit, is as democratic as 
any reasonable nation need wish it to be. The Parliament is the 
ruling power, without whose assent nothing can be done. Even 
companies may not be floated, nor public partnerships formed without 
the sanction of the Persian Parliament whose control of the finances 
is very complete. Among the most crying abuses of monarchic 
absolutism which reached its apogee under the late Shah, was the sale 
of Persia’s birthnght to foreigners for a mess of pottage, a mess 
destined for the consumption of the Monarch alone. And that is why 
politicians in Teheran laid such stress upon the nation’s mght of 
examining every kind of concession and restricted the Royal power in 
all its dealings with other States. 

But between theory and practice there is always a certain divergence, 
and there may sometimes be an abyss. On one side of the gulf stand 
the Shah and his Vizier; on the other side the people and their repre- 
sentatives. If the present Constitution had been promulgated before 
foreigners had obtained a firm footing in the land, national regenera- 
tion would have been possible, perhaps even easy. It is a Herculean 
task to-day, and the only strong men who as yet are discernible to the 
eye of the_outsider are firmly resolved to exert themselves to the 
utmost to hinder its accomplishment. 












A RUSSO-FINNISH CONFLICT. 


Finland and Russia once more look upon each other with mistrust. 
be mutual relations which after the conversion of the Tsardom to 
nstitutionalism bade fair to become friendly and intimate are 
ost as tense to-day as they were during the administration of 
ince Obolensky. It is not for outsiders to decide which of the two 
to blame, nor to take sides in a quarrel, the rights and wrongs of 
* Kolnische Zettung, dated 12th February, 1907. 
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which no foreigner is qualified thoroughly to understand, were it only 
because of the large part which sentiment necessarily plays in its 
origin and maintenance. The most one can accomplish is to draw a 
sketch of certain of the obvious and concrete causes of the estrange- 
ment which is, to put it mildly, disquieting. 

The Russian authorities began by conceiving misgivings as to the 
attitude of Finnish politicians and officials towards the Russian 
revolution. At first the suspicion was shaken off, thanks to the 
‘tranquillising assurance given by the Tsar’s representatives in the 
Grand Duchy, who declared themselves ready to answer for the 
absolute loyalty of the whole Finnish population. Moreover, the 
Emperor himself knows the Finns, has sojourned in their territory and 
cherishes genuine sympathy for them. Hence he was very slow to 
believe the accusations spread about them now by Russian and now 
by certain Finnish journals. Little by little, however, documents saw 
the light of day which purported to be authentic letters and orders 
issued to. secret society in Finland, the immediate aim of which was 
to smuggle arms and ammunition into the Grand Duchy, and distribute 
them there and in the Empire, and the ultimate ideal of which is to 
render Finland not only independent of, but separate from, Russia in 
everything but the person of the Emperor, who is to remain common 
to both States. These documents, for the authenticity of which I 
should be sorry to vouch, would, if they were what they claim to be, 
go far to establish a very close connection between the Finnish secret 
society Vowma and the Russian revolutionary movement, and also a 
degree of remissness in the Finnish authorities which calls for 
explanation. And for that reason those Russians who are honestly 
convinced that the papers in question are not forgeries but genuine 
letters which reveal the existence of a dangerous conspiracy against 
their country, a conspiracy with its headquarters only fifty miles from 
St Petersburg, clamour for precautionary measures Caveant 
Consules. On the other hand, certain Swedo-Finnish Press-organs 
deny the authenticity of many or all of the letters and the political and 
conspirative character of the society, while others propound the 


contrary view. 










FINLAND AND JAPAN AGAINST RUSSIA. 


Qne of the volunteer public prosecutors, if I may call him so, is 
writer named Rumantseff, who has recently published a pamphle 
containing the allegations enumerated above. The reader may fo 
_4 notion of the tendency and spirit of this publication from 
following extract: “Early in 1906 a booklet was issued at Helsingfo 
“entitled ‘Supplement to Revolutionary Russia, by Konni Zili 


* The pamphlet is in Swetlish, and the original title is: “Suplement till 
revolutionara Ryssland,” Konni Zilakus, g! plement ti 
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“which not only completely establishes the connection between the 
“Russian and the Finnish revolutions, but clearly shows that the initia- 
“tve in bringing about this union emanated from the Finns, and that 
“they came forward as the principal instigators and leaders of the 
“strikes as well as of all the revolutionary movements in the Empire, 
“and more especially of those on our confines. At the Conference 
“held in Paris in 1904 it was resolved to compass the abolition of the 
“autocracy, the abrogation of all measures that constitute a violation 
“of the constitutional rights of Finland, etc, and also to supply the 
“working men with arms, to organise strikes, to hinder the enlisting 
“of Military Recruits and the calling in of the Reserves, to carry on an 
“agitation among the troops, etc. 

“Nor was the revolutionary activity of the Finns against Russia 
“limited to this. In Stockholm that same Konni Zihakus... entered 
“into relations with Akashi, who, until the outbreak of the war had 
“been the Military Attaché of Japan. Stockholm, as is well known, 
“became during the war the centre of Japanese espionage in Europe. 
“Akashi’s relations with Zilakus and other revolutionaries, which 


“began in November, 1904, culminated in an understanding about ` 


“organising in Russia, more particularly on the confines, an armed 
“insurrection at the expense of the Japanese Government With 
“Japanese money Zilakus then bought a steamer, which was named the 
“John Grafton, and in Switzerland he purchased 25,000 rifles and 
“3,500,000 cartridges. In a pamphlet published here,* in 1906, 
“entitled, ‘The Seamy Side of the Revolution,’ reproductions were 
“printed of the authentic letters which Konni Ziliakus exchanged with 
“ Akashi, as well as their correspondence with other intermediaries 
“respecting the purchase and delivery of the arms. The documents 
“adduced in the pamphlet prove conclusively that for the organisation 
“of armed risings in Russia Konni Ziliakus spent Japanese moneys to 
“the extent of £26,000 sterling. Moreover, this sum was not 
“exclusively spent on the purchase of arms, ammunition, etc; a 
“portion of it was also placed at the disposal of various parties. In 
“one of the letters it is affirmed that the Socialist-revolutionaries 
“received £4000, and that 5,000 rifles had been sent for Georgian 
‘revolutionary parties, 5,000 more for the Polish social party and 
000 for the Finns.”+ 












ISH AND RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARIES AGAINST 
THE TSAR. 


he indictment against Finland then goes on to state that arms 
smuggled imto the Grand Duchy in large quantities and 
ibuted to Russia’s enemies, that the Police Prefect of Tavasthus 
party to the plot, and that when the revolutionary “Red Guard ” 
sbanded, a secret society known as Voima (Force) took its 


* In Helsingfors. t Op. e#., pp. 9—10. 
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place. The Russian journal Novoye Vremya, which is notoriously 
hostile and unjust to all the nationalities of Russia, revealed the 
existence of the Voima and called for explanations after Russia's 
representatives in the Grand Duchy had pooh-poohed it Finnish 
journals confirmed the suspicions of the Slavs, and a certain Finn, 
named Mannelin, was then asked by the Press whether he was not the 
head of the society and whether Voima was not a revolutionary 
organisation. This M. Mannelin thereupon summoned a Congress of 
the members of Voima in Helsingfors, and publicly announced that it 
was an association of gymnasts founded solely in the interests of sport. 
Upon this there was a general laugh at the credulity of Russians, and 
only a few, a very few, thought of asking what was the need of secrecy 
if the society was in truth only a club of gymnasts. Nobody laughed, 
however, when the Finnish Senate, in order to come to a decision on 
the subject of this “sport club,” held a secret sitting, not a public one, 
and then to the astonishment of the public, or at any rate of the 
Russians, ordered Votma to cease to exist. Thereupon Russians 
asked, Why should an innocent society of gymnasts be summarily 
forbidden thus in a free land? And why did the Senate keep back 
the data on the strength of which it arrived at that noteworthy 
decision? Why, they go on asking, did the society still continue to 
exist in spite of the prohibition? How, on the 16th December last, 
could the members of the forbidden society come together and resolve 
to disregard the prohibition, without the authorities learning anything 
about it? The secret society always, according to the Russian accuser, 
brought in arms, distributed them, suppressed letters in the post, broke 
many of the laws of Finland and several of the commandments of God, 
kept in constant touch with the Russian revolutionary movement and 
apparently undertook to kill the Tsar who last autumn was their 
country’s guest. The evidence brought forward in proof of this grave 
allegation consists of a secret circular letter addressed to “Our Cantonal 
“Chiefs,” the authenticity of which I am incompetent to discuss :— 


To-day a private meeting of post office officials will be held, at 
which. among other matters, the question will be discussed how best 
to help on our cause. For at present the bulk of the officials an 
postmen are on our side, and they suppress obnoxious letters, but 
no good purpose, for they do not act consistently, N .. . .* is 
present in the Finnish Archipelago. The intention to deprive hj 
of life has been postponed for some time, in spite of the ci 
stance that there has been a favourable opportunity for doing it, 
the Russian brethren have asked that it be not carried out, | 
act of this kind at the present conjuncture should provoke anti 
abroad, where they feel disgusted with anarchism. As for 
blackguards who accompany him and steal 300 million roubles 
year—as the late Herzenstein proved—there is no close ti 


them. 
* Nicholas II. P 
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Those are some of the accusations levelled against the Finns and 
some specimens of the kind of evidence on which they are based. It 
need hardly be pointed out that compromising documents like that 
from.which the last quoted passage has been taken are utterly worth- 
less until their authenticity has been proved beyond a doubt. The 
famous Parnell Case is an instance showing how difficult it often is for 
private individuals to form a judgment on such a matter before the 
case has been impartially tried by a competent court invested with all 
requisite powers by the Crown. The value of the documents in 
question to foreigners lies in the circumstance that they are the 
pnncipal, but not the exclusive, supports of the indictment now laid 
against the Fmnish people and Government, and that their publication, 
taken together with other incidents, may lead to the adoption by the 
Russian Government of a series of measures calculated to provoke 
sharp criticism. As yet, so far as one can discern, no such design 13 
harboured by Stolypin’s Cabinet. But a chorus of loud voices is 
callmg for it outside. 

On the other hand, the Finns join issue with the Russians on all 
counts of the indictment, and complain that the Novoye Vremya is 
carrying on’ an insidious campaign against them. Certaimly the 
Novoye Vremya has laid itself open to such charges many times in the 
past and may be merely repeating the offence to-day. But this, again, 
is only a presumption, not a proof. Voima, it is further affirmed by 
the Finnish authorities, is a society for encouraging sport, but which 
also aims at maintaining order and law in the Principality. And to 
preserve peace and orderis a good work. Moreover, Russians have no 
ground for complaint, seeing that the Senate suppressed the society 
last autumn. 

The Novoye Vremya, however, puts a few test questions to the 
Finns, which imply that even now amms are being concealed in the 

} Grand Duchy, perhaps even with the connivance of certain of the 
authorities. It challenges the Finnish authorities, for example, to 
eny that there has been a strenuous endeavour made by them to 
eprive the Tsar of his prerogative to dispose of a certain fund at his’ 
easure ; to deny that the Imperial order for 10,500,000 marks to be 
id into the Russian Treasury for military needs and 2,500,000 marks 
a bridge over the Neva have not been obeyed; that the Finnish 
ate has neglected to promulgate the legal measures adopted by 
Imperial Commander-in-Chief respecting the frontiers of the 
spheres; that the Senate persists in arming the police with 
pistols which can be transformed into rifles, despite the definite 
ibition of the same Imperial Commander-in-Chief. 

ether the accusations implied by these interrogatories be true or 
it had best be left to the interested parties to decide. Certainly 
will accept them on the unsupported authority of the Novoye 
a. But whoever is right, the public is now in a condition to 
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see what are the obvious causes of the conflict, if a genuine conflict 
supervenes. It is hardly necessary to remark that it 1s in the interests 
` of Russia, of Finland and of Europe that the Empire and the Grand 
Duchy should hit it off and live in amity as they lived in the halcyon 
days when Alexander III. and his consort were wont to spend the best 
part of their holidays among the islands of Finland. 


COSAS DE ESPANA. 


In Spain general ER always result in a victory for the Gover- 
ment. That is a law of Peninsular politics, a rule without exceptions, 
as it used to be in Hungary and still is in Greece. Evidently the 
Spanish people have a loyal weakness for the Government as by law 
established. Hitherto in the Cortes the Liberals have been ina 
majority, but the moment the Conservatives under Sefior Maura took 
over the reins of-power and appealed to the country, the country gave 
them its support. If the operation were reversed next week, the 
opposite result would be achieved without fail, and might be predicted 
with perfect confidence. It is a case of clay in the hands of the 
political potter. Politics in Spain are generally play, not business. 
One party having had its innings is supposed to go decorously out and 
give its adversaries a chance, and the name of its adversaries is legion. 
For together with the professional politicians, all their camp followers 
down to the pettiest employés have to quit their posts and look for 
something else to do, whenever there is a change of Government. Too 
long a spell of office for one side would consequently mean starvation 
to the other. Therefore the game of shuttlecock is played with the 
sceptre. Hodie miki cras tibi. 

But this time there were other and graver issues at stake. It was a 
matter of serious business, not of play, a question of principles more 
than of persons. Last Autumn the Liberal Party under General 
Lopez Dominguez and Count Romanones was inaugurating a policy 
which rejoiced the hearts of genuine Spanish Liberals, agreeably 
surprised the French and provoked a cry of “bravo” from half Euro 
“Incipient anti-clericalism ” people called the new departure, which 
described briefly in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for October, I 
The Liberals then had the destinies of Spain in their hands and w 
masters of the situation. Lopez Dominguez’ friend, Davila, promi 



















were not otherwise disqualified, irrespective of their creeds, 
the sharp protest and frequent notes of remonstrance from 
Vatican. The Bishop of Tuy made himself especially obnoxi 
the Liberal Cabinet, assailing the Minister of Justice, Ro 
with theological vigour, untempered by Christian charity. 
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But in spite of it all I refused to believe in the anti-clerical campaign. 
No unbiassed onlooker acquainted with the temper of the people and 
the condition of the political parties could seriously anticipate anything 
quite so serious. Thereupon I ventured to give utterance in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW to an opinion which hardly anybody shared 
just then. I wrote: “Spanish Governmental Liberalism never meant 
“much, even when the Freemason, Don Praxedes Sagasta, was the 
“soul of it To-day it probably means even less. Therefore, while 
“full of respect for the sincerity of Count Romanones, who is probably 
“the broadest-minded man in the Cabinet, I feel disposed to believe 
“that the anti-clerical programme of the present Spanish Government ` 
“will end in words and that the Bishop of Tuy will tnumph 
“over the Ministers of Grace and Justice and the Vatican over 
“the Ministers of King Alfonso”® Now that is precisely what 
has happened. 

The truth, as it appears to distant spectators, would seem to be 
that Liberalism in Spain, as an organised party, is rapidly decaying. 
Indeed, the Liberal Party is already going to pieces Doubtless it will 
rse again, stronger than ever, and let us hope less unhealthy than it 
has been in the past. But for the moment it is decrepit, demoralized 
and dying, and some manifestations of its weakness are extremely 
unpleasant. The last Cabinet announced’ a law of associations, 
the passing of which the majority of its members were resolved 
in secret to frustrate. It was owing to the effete condition 
of the Liberal Party that eight different Cabinets succeeded each 
other in the short space of eighteen months) Among these were 
five Liberal Ministries, two headed by Moret, two headed by Montero 
Rios and one by Lopez Dominguez. There might have been one 
more. For there was at one time a belief that before appealing to the 
Conservatives the King would entrust the formation of a Cabinet to 
the Speaker of the Chamber, Canalejas; but this politician’s following 
1s so small that it could have staved off the day of reckoning at most 
for a week or ten days. Therefore the intention was abandoned, and 
Sefior Maura was asked to organise a Government, which he proceeded 
o do without delay. And one of his first steps was to dissolve the 










ble to the Government: 302 Conservatives, 131 Liberals 39 
epublicans, 13 Carlists, 18 Democrats, 9 .Independents and 7 
longing to no party. For years to come, therefore, the anticipatioms 
an anti-clerical campaign are doomed to disappointment. For 
to come. In the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW last October I gave 
my belief that “a touch of the statesman in the Pope’s State 
cretary, Merry del Val, would have sufficed to keep Spain in 
ing-strings for another decade or two. Even now it is not too 
And it looks as though events would justify that statement. 


* CONTEMPORARY Review, October, 1906, page 583. 
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Catholicism permeates Spaniards of all classes and conditions, and 
even those who spend their lives fighting against its influence end by 
succumbing. My friend, the late Emilio Castelar, was a striking 
instance. Spanish Liberals are lavish of promises and threats, but 
both are bounded by words. From words to deeds they have no 
bridge, insincerity being one of their most serious failings. 

It is a relief under such conditions to come into contact with 
politicians who, like the late M. Silvela and the present Premier, Sefior 
Maura, mean what they say and make allowance for realities. Silvela's 
views on the relations of Church and State in Spain were, to my mind, 
moderate and statesmanlike. They allowed for facts and eliminated 
fancies. Señor Maura will probably do the same. After all, a nation 
like the Spanish has a number of daily tasks to accomplish, and cannot 
narrow down its activity to a struggle against the Vatican by means 
of antediluvian weapons. And these other pressing problems can be 
practically solved, probably well solved, by a disciplined body of 
politicians under the guidance of a clever, strong-willed, incorruptible 
leader like Señor Maura. The present Prime Minister is a lawyer 
by profession. He isa man who prefers the substance to the shadow 
of power, and has the courage to stem the popular current, however 
strong it may be. He also possesses convictions shaped by experi- 
ence. Having begun public life as a Liberal, occupying the post first 
of Minister of Justice and then of Minister of the Colonies under 
Sagasta, he gradually veered round to the Conservative side. It was 
dificult to do otherwise. When Silvela became Premier, some three 
years ago, Sefior Maura received the portfolio of Minister of the 
Interior, and he made a splendid, one might almost say a heroic effort 
| to reform the communal and provincial administration, which is one 
of the festering wounds of latter-day Spain. But it was a forlorn 
hope. Sefior Maura merely harvested in the anathemas of tens of 
thousands of human parasites and vampires, and before he had spent 
a twelvemonth in office he was one of the most unpopular men in all: 
the Peninsula. Nobody would have been surprised to hear that he 
had been stabbd or shot. As a matter of fact an attempt was made to 
take his life in Barcelona, whither he had gone to accompany the 
King. But he was favoured by Fate. Spain is still an Augean’ stable, 
and unless it be speedily and thoroughly cleansed it cannot hope to 
keep even its present place among the nations of Europe. Señor 
Maura therefore has a work before him capable of stimulating and 
satisfying a generous ambition. Will he prove a Spanish Hercules? 




















RUSSIA’S SECOND BEST MEN IN THE TAVRIDA. 
PALACE. 

After a Parliamentary interregnum of seven months the 

Russian Duma has foregathered in the Tavrida Palace, but 

auspices very different from those of last year. This time there w 
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Monarch to dazzle the eyes of the peasant and to welcome Russia’s 
“best men”; there were no ceremonies except those of the Orthodox 
Church, no pageantry, no eloquence. Indeed, nothing so significant 
could well be more matter of fact and prosaic than was the meeting in 
the Palace. The essence of the ceremony consisted in the perusal of 
a tamely-written address bya sallow-faced official who looked as though 
he might have been a portrait of one of Catherine’s dignitaries, who, 
in obedience to the waving of a magician’s wand, had stepped down 
from the frame of a mellow canvas and appeared before five hundred 
individuals, most of whom could hardly realise what they had come 
toaccomplish. As usual, a bad beginning was made, owing largely to 
the shortsightedness of the Government. For instance, it was under- 
stood the evening before that a member of the Right would propose 
three cheers for the Tsar. This was known both to the Constitutional 
Democrats—or “Cadets,” as they are termed for shortness—and to the 
authorities. Now the “Cadets,” who dominated the first Duma, aspire 
to lead the second, and regard their leaders as Ministers-elect, were 
resolved not to stand up at the name of the Emperor, not to cheer him, 
and even to remain seated when listening to his Ukase. F oreseeing 
all these incidents, say those whom experience has endowed with 
wisdom, it was the duty of the authorities to take the matter into their 
own hands and to instruct Privy Councillor Golubeff, who opened the 
Duma, to call for three cheers for the Tsar. He should have done it, 
not a member of the Right. That would have deprived the “Cadets” 
of the pretext for remaining seated which they since put forward, that 
it would have been derogatory to their dignity to respond to a word 
of command issued by their political adversaries. And if in answer to 
Golubeff’s summons a section of the Deputies had refused to rise, he 
might have appealed to the loyalty of the house. At present all this 
and much more is clear to the Government, which has at least one 
characteristic trait in common with Epimetheus. l 
The “Cadets” then remained seated, and offered what has been 
taken as a wanton and petty insult to the Monarch with whom they 
rofess themselves ready to work. Pettiness is an unpardonable sin 
statesmen and those who hope to become statesmen. The more 










th the Monarch. The “Cadets?” attitude was queer and 
becoming. There was something tragi-comical in the convulsive 
in which some undecided deputies among them sprang to their 
looked round, and seeing the majority of the Chamber seated, 
down heavily on the smooth wooden chairs, then started up 
n and down again. The fitful movement was symbolical If it 
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needed an ET E, in words, one can imagine the leaders 
approaching the Throne from which they hope to receive ministerial 
portfolios one day and exclaiming dramatically : Cæsar, morituri te non 
salutant. 


NO PREPARATION IS NEEDED FOR LEGISLATING 
WISELY. 


What a curious assemblage of types and indivıduals, tongues and 
races this Duma is! Cossacks and priests, lawyers and ploughmen, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, Orthodox bishops and free- 
thinking Moslems, Roman Catholic priests, Tartars, Germans, 
Bashkirs, Poles, Letts, Moldavians, Lithuanians, Revolutionists, Grace- 
of-God Monarchists, Anarchists, Nihilists, elbow each other or sit 
cheek by jowl in the spacious lightsome hal. And all of them are 
professional legislators. Many of the brawny men of the people look 
as if they had been suddenly taken from the plough, the anvil, the 
lathe but yesterday, and had come by express to throw light upon the 
intricacies of the agrarian, financial and other Imperial problems, and 
to step in boldly where learned specialists and experienced 
administrators had hesitated to tread. Ne sutor ultra crepidam was 
never addressed to them. Excellent men they may be as farmers, 
mechanics, labourers, as husbands, fathers or sons, as -Christians, 
Mohammedans or Buddhists; but judging by received standards they 
have as much vocation for making laws for the vast Russian Empire 
as a stonecutter has to make a lady’s watch. Most of them know less 
of the mechanism of Constitutional Government, of the work of a 
Parliament, of the requisites of good legislation, than of comparative 
anatomy or Hegelian philosophy. But the election day was their 
Pentecost, and they have received the spirit. The very words which 
will daily and hourly strike their ears in this assembly of improvised 
legislators awaken no ideas in their brain, conjure up no pictures in 
their imagination. But thatis of no importance, for most of them have 
already found what they call their parties; they are classed, labell 
and permeated with the spirit of narrow sectarianism, of odi 
intolerance. And to-morrow they will enact broad tolerant Jaws. 

Such are the bulk of the legislators‘who are come to pacify a natio 
in revolution, to allay the fever of a hundred millions. It seems a tas 
far more arduous than any that Hercules ever set himself to acco 
plish. For blind men may lead a blind man without serious mis 
and it is even-conceivable that one might cast out devils with 
interested help of Beelzebub, but assuredly no one can quench 
flames of a mighty fire with oil, nor would wisdom be predicate 
the innovator who should make the experiment. A Russian ob 
remarked to me lately that the Duma, which contains thirty- 
political parties and several deputies who are members of none, 
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be aptly divided into three great fractions, the Left, the Centre and 
the Right. Now the Left, he went on to say, is for revolution, the Right 
is also for revolution, and the Centre is for raising itself to power by 
the help of the revolutionists of the Right or of those of the Left. Is 
oil of this kind an effectual extinguisher of fire? The members of the 
Right are longing for a return to autocracy and the good things that 
came in its train, and in order to compass that end they would not 
shrink from a coup d'état. The members of the Left are still 
more pronounced Revolutionists in the name of Democracy. They 
proclaim from housetops and balconies that no reform is possible until 
the old order of things has been swept away, and that it can be 
annihilated only by violence and bloodshed, by an upheaval for which 
the people being still unprepared must be properly equipped. It is in 
order to revolutionise the nation that they have come to the Duma 
which they will use not as a legislative assembly, but as a revolutionary 


centre. 


WHY THE DUMA CANNOT PACIFY THE NATION. - 


On the Right side of the House, then, and still more on the Left, 
there are powerful explosive elements. Many of the deputies, on their 
own showing, have come not to make laws but to break them, and to 
destroy the machinery by which they are made. They preach not 
peace and order, but unrest and insurrection. Between the two are 
the “Cadets,” who are ready to make any sacrifices in order to save 
their much-afflicted fatherland, but who hold that nobody can save it 
but themselves, and that unless the power is placed in their hands, 
ruin, not salvation, awaits the country. They are willing this year 
to co-operate’ with the Monarch, but are unwilling to honour him in 
pubhc by rising from their places. Their patron saints, added my 
acquaintance, are Pontius Pilate and Joseph of Arimathea, if indeed 
these personages have a right to be canonised. 

Now each political fraction may be excellent in its way, but 
combined they are very unpromising; just as limpid water is good, 
d a piece of earth is also good, but put the earth and water together 
d the mixture is mere mud. From a Legislative Chamber composed 
f untutored peasants, professional Revolutionists, amateur Revolu- 
ionists and a party whose aims can be attained only as the result of 
alhance either with the professionals or the amateurs, who oan 
t laws of a nature to soothe a half-frenzied nation? Surely only 
who would look for grapes from thorns. But even suppose that 
ajonty of the Duma, moved by powerful patriotic motives, agreed 
operate with the Cabinet, what then? Could notand would not the 
e Right or the extreme Left muster strength enough, enterprise 
ugh, ingenuity enough, to obstruct legislation with brilliant success? 
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Undoubtedly it could and would.. But there is yet another hypothesis. 
Imagine the Duma unanimously or almost unanimously drafting a 
number of Bills and actually passing them. Isit conceivable that any 
such Bills as the parties of the second Duma could unite to draw up 
and vote for would be approved by the Council of the Empire and 
sanctioned by the Tsar? To me the supposition is inconceivable as 
things now stand. 

The first act of the Duma was characteristic of the majority and 
symptomatic of its aims and methods. The deputies had to elect a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary, and not less than five assistant- 
secretaries, in all eight; or if they wished, ten or even more officials ; 
who together should constitute the presidential board. In similar 
cases it is usual for Parliaments to make the presidential board as 
representative as possible of the Chamber. Therefore all the large 
parties contribute one or more of the candidates. And as in the Duma 
there were a hundred members of the Right, just as many as the party © 
possesses from which the president was taken, it seemed fair that this 
side of the House should be allowed to furnish at least one of the 
assistant-secretaries, even if there were but five. The Duma, however, 
had it in its power to elect six or more. Consequently, the members 
of the Right requested that they should be represented on the presi- 
dential board. But the “Cadets,” the party of “ministrables,” one 
hundred strong, who proclaim their readiness to co-operate with the 
Monarch whom ‘they will not rise to honour, rejected the overtures of 
the Right, obtained the alliance of the Socialists and Revolutionists, 
had their own man chosen as president, and divided the other offices 
with the united Left. 

That seemed to many a mistake. It was certainly a proof of weak- 
ness, of that constitutional weakness which,ruined the party last year 
when, quitting the path of legality, it entered upon the route of 
revolution and discredited constitutionalism m Russia. Its own more 
moderate and far-sighted members condemn that act of injustice as a 
deplorable blunder. Yet the party that committed it lays claim to 
most of the political wisdom with which the Duma is endowed, and in 
common justice one must add that that claim cannot be disallo 
It was they that induced the Left to put off its demand for a gen 
amnesty and to modify its unparliamentary language, and it is the 
who have persuaded the principal parties of the Left to promise t 
listen in silence to the declaration of policy which the Premier intend 
to read. 

On the day appointed for the publication of that declaration, 
fortunately before the sitting began, the ceiling of the Hall fell do 
importing into the political situation an elemental factor, the influ 
of which it is still premature to gauge. Russian history aboun 
such instances of intervention on the part of a veritable deus 
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machind. Fence the possibility of such accidents should always be 
taken into consideration when future contingencies are being 
enumerated. Without trespassing upon the domain of prophecy one 
may confidently assert that some of the most intricate problems which 
at present beset Russian statesmen will be partially or wholly solved 
by the force of outside events, of events which do not form part of the 
casual chain that alone can be measured and weighed in advance. To 
some deputies the mishap which all deplored came as a good oppor- 
tunity for removing the Duma from the tutelage of the Cabinet. The 
hope entertained was that the nation’s representatives would be 
allowed to hire premises for their sittings, to watch over their own 
safety and to enjoy the same degree of what some journalists term 
exterritoriality as is possessed by universities and technical high 
schools. But the Cabinet, of which the Ministers are obliged to 
frequent the Duma, and whose chief is notoriously condemned to death 
by the Revolutionists, withheld its assent from this proposal, which 
consequently fell through. 


THE KEY TO THE SITUATION IS NO LONGER IN 
THE DUMA. 


Russia is suffering from a recrudescence of revolutionary fever which 
political parties had the power to bring on, but are impotent to allay. 
A mutinous spirit permeates large categories of the nation, dissatis- 
faction is widespread, and unrest is noticeable everywhere. Nobody 
has faith in the Government, whose acts appear to proceed from 
vacillation and to be executed by a palsied arm No party can build 
plans upon ,its promises or trust their cause to its safe keeping. It 
trims, it veers, it blows hot and cold, steers north and south. Before 
the vanguard of the revolution, which is composed mainly of studenty 
who do not study and of workmen who are out of employment, it 
recoils with a mixture of awe and dread and contempt. It cherishes 
convictions which it relegates to the limbo of disembodied ideas; it 
cknowledges the efficacy of measures which it has not the courage 
o employ; it foresees real dangers which it would fain ward off, but 







to maintain an armistice between the régime and anarchy until such 
e as the forces of the revolution are ready to be unleashed. And 
it is not merely the Cabinet or the institution of demi-autocracy 
ich will be affected; most probably the régime itself and its 
est and oldest and most powerful representatives will all be 
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THE COMING GENERATION. 


The Revolutionists, who constitute the only single-minded, selfless 
Organisation in Russia, are working early and late to embody their 
ideal And they are manifestly making headway and gaining ~ 
partisans. Peasants, workmen, petty landed proprietors, school- 
masters, midwives, badly paid officials, embittered officers, half- 
educated priests, emotional students are all imbued with the new idea 
which they in turn are spreading. Whole categories of the popula- 
tion, whole provinces of the Empire are possessed by the levelling 
spirit. The southern and south-eastern Russian provinces, several 
districts on the Volga, in the Caucasus and Poland, are inoculated with 
the revolutionary bacillus, Students in universities, boys in schools, 
children in the nursery are affected by this peculiar form of madness. 
Instances are numerous) On the znd March a number of boys 
convoked a political meeting in the halls of the State Grammar School 
of Tiflis, and proceeded to make speeches against the Government. 
The Director entering summoned them to disperse, but they refused, 
and employing force drove the Director from.the room.* In the 
Commercial School of the Finance Ministry in the Capital the boys 
of two classes ordered their teachers to give them full marks for four 
months in chemistry and Russian The masters refused to deal with 
the matter otherwise than on its merits, disorders ensued, and the two 
classes hindered other classes from going to their lessons) They also 
insulted the Director. But the School Board did not venture to 
punish them. 

Russian children are becoming “expropriators,°—highway robbers 
is the term usually employed by. Europeans. The other day on the 
outskirts of the City of Krassnoyarsk three boys of fourteen set up 
as expropriators and assailed a well-to-do peasant who came their 
way. Three Davids against one Goliath They asked him for his 
money and threatened his life. But the farmer being a muscular man 
resisted, whereupon the boys opened fire upon him out of a “ monte- 
“christo,” and a bullet entering his mouth knocked out a few of his 
teeth, but he disabled them and had them arrested. In Dinaburg, 
number of children summoned an important meeting in the synagogu 
and when the caretaker appeared and ordered them to quit th 
wounded him with a knife. 












” PADAGOGIA ROSSICA AND OTHER MALIGNANT 
MALADIES. 


Here is an instructive picture of life and study in a Governm 
grammar school at St. Petersburg. It has been published m 
principal journals of the capital and unhappily has met with no 
diction: “The boys go to their lessons when the whim takes 


* Novoye Vremya, yd -March, ‘1907. 
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“Sometimes there are no more than half the number present in class. 
“Everywhere cigarette ends are lying about, even in the class-rooms 
“QOne’s ears are often struck with ineffably bad language. One day a 
“lady came to the reception room to fetch her son, but she was soon 
“forced to leave, so vile were the terms in which the boys abused each 
“other, and so aggressively did they behave.” Such are the boys 
among themselves. The masters’ relations to the pupils are equally 
abnormal. British readers can hardly realise them. The other day, 
in a State grammar school in St. Petersburg, the teacher of Physics 
delivered a lecture on card-playing, and illustrated it by tales about 
his own adventures in gambling dens. The boys got interested and 
displayed a taste for it They asked the master to keep the bank. ` 
The pedagogue consented. In the class the game then commenced. 
Soon, however, the master remained without a copeck in his pocket. 
Thereupon his wide-awake disciples, with a twofold aim im view, 
offered to open a credit for their disconcerted master. After some 
hesitation he accepted the proposal and the game began anew. 
Absorbed by the vicissitudes of the play, the pedagogue did not hear 
the bell Meanwhile the Director, astonished at such protracted 
studies, went to inquire what was the cause of them, and found the 
master and his disciples in brotherly union over the cards.* In certain 
elementary schools of St. Petersburg the masters gamble passionately 
among themselves, taking as partners one or other of the boys in 
_ whose discretion they have confidence.t 
. “If they.do these things in the green tree what will they do in 
“the dry? D 
A generation brought up by pedagogues of this school provides 
excellent soil for the seed of revolution and anarchism. And as the 
flowers are already blooming the fruits may be expected soon to mpen. 
The classes and the masses are being leavened by the revolutionary 
' yeast. Against such odds one fails to see what a mere legislative 
assembly could achieve or what an average Cabinet could effect? The 
fact is, a desperate struggle seems imminent, the scene of which will 
t be the Tavrida Palace or any other parliament house. In that 
mbat victory will assuredly be to the strong. And the strong are 
ot the phrase-mongers of the Government, but the sowers, the 
rs of anarchy, the Mahdis or mad prophets of the Russian 
olution. 
What zeal, for instance, could be greater or more efficaciougly 
loyed than that of the stx Deputies who represent in the Duma 
province of Simbirsk. Havmg divided the whole province into 
spheres of action, one for each of themselves, they went from 
e to village, there preaching to the people such sermons as this: 
e Duma must raise the question of changing the form of Govern- 
t. The nation can be emancipated only by waging a determined 


* Petersburg Gasette, 11th March, 1907, t Ibid. 
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"struggle against the Government: Read the newspapers, and when- 

“ever the opportune hour has struck or whenever the Government 

“dares to dissolve the Duma, it behoves you to set against the violence 

“of the Government your own united force. It is your duty to giye 
“the Duma your most effectual help in any and every form in which 
“it may be asked of you.* The six honourable members for Simbirsk 
are clearly in earnest in their propaganda. They know exactly what 
they want and how alone it may be obtained. Their unequivocal action 
and that of many of their comrades and adversaries make it clear that 
the most earnest and devoted members of the Legislative Chamber 
itself look for surcease of misery for their ill-starred country, not to 
. the polished eloquence of Duma orators, but to the irresistible impetus 
of elemental forces outside. 


E. J. DILLON. 


© Simbi skia Vest. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


R. EDWARD WESTERMARCR’S striking volume on “The 
“Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas ” 
and Co ) has been quickly followed by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse’s lengthy 
and not less important work entitled “Morals in Evolution ” (Chapman 
and Hall). Mr. Hobhouse tells us that :— 


Dr. Westermarck’s important work on the Origin and Growth 
of ihe Moral Ideas would have been of immense value to me had it 
appeared a little earlier. It is particularly satisfactory to me to find 
that so far as we cover the same field my results generally harmonise 
with his, and this notwithstanding a material divergence in ethical 
theory.- 

The treatises are of course entirely independent works and the 
outlook of the writers is not the same. Mr. Hobhouse tells us .that 
the object of his work “is to trace the evolution of the ethical 
“consciousness as, displayed in the habits and customs, rules and 
“principles, which have arisen in the course of human history for the 
“regulation of human conduct.” It is very truly pointed out that 
“we find the basis for a social organisation of life already laid in 
the animal nature of man.” Instinct has evolved into “character” 
hile intelligence has to accommodate conduct to customs which are 
y the opinion of society in the aggregate concerning conduct. 
e moral ‘standard is based on character and “human morality from 
e first rests on the antagonisms as well as the sympathies, the 
rruptions and foibles as well as the excellences of human nature.” 
problem to be considered is whether there is a discernible line 
thical development, since we know that moral progress “does 
proceed continuously in a straight line.” Slavery, for instance, 
t elemental, but belongs to the rudiments of civilisation. Mr. 
ouse indicates “lines of possible eyolution from lowest to 
est.” Whether they are the actual lines of evolution, “whether 
e is any broad and general tendency in historical evolution giving 
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“meaning and value to the long tragedy of human development ” 
is another matter. 


The utmost that we can hope is to determine the question of fact. 
Has the actual course of human evolution on the whole been from 
lower to higher, and if so, is this movement,based on something 
permanent in the nature of things, or in the forces which move the 
human mind? On the answer to this question, in which as it were 
all the results of science, of morals, of statesmanship, are summed 
up and weighed in the balance, our whole attitude to life, to social 

‘affairs, I would add to ethics and to religion, must very largely 
depend. It is on the impartial investigation of the facts of mental 
_ and moral life that the answer must ultimately rest, and this con- 
sideration gives to the most tedious and minute investigation in these 
fields an inestimable value in the sight of those who determine their 
attitude to those great issues not by guess-work, but by science. 


Mr. Hobhouse therefore turns to actual forms of social organisation, 
to the actual evolution of law and justice as we understand those 
terms, to the position of women and its evolution, to the development 
of relationship between communities, to the growth of the class-idea 
(represented for the chief part by the conception of slavery), the idea 
of property and of property as the attribute of a class. Mr. R. E. 
Dennett’s volume entitled “At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind” 
which I noticed last month, will be found of use by those who are 
studying the origins of law and property in Mr. Hobhouse’s book. 
The summary of the results reached in the first volume of “Morals in 
“Evolution ” is important. 


We saw that primitive society rested on ties spdntaheouils formed 
by blood-kinship, by inter-marriage and perhaps by mere neighbour- 
-hood ; that the social structure is extend d in some respects also 
consolidated by the rise of military power and the separation of 
rulers and ruled; we saw that the principle of force, underlying 
government at this stage, is transmuted and partially moralised 
by ethical and S influence into a principle of authority, 
exacting obedience of its subjects as a right, but owing them co 
sideration and paternal government as a duty. We saw finally 
in the higher civilisations a new principle makes headway, whereb 
the fabric of society comes to rest rather upon the goodwill of th 
citizens and the social nature of man, while the claims of governmen 
are based not on self-constituted authority backed ultimately by t 

. sword but on the necessity of an ordered rule in the interests 
only of social co-operation, but of individual freedom. In the 
tenance of rights and redress of wrongs, the movement, b 
viewed, is paralleL . .. . In the position of woman and the stru 
of the family we find a development which, if not parallel, i 
analogous... . to realise what is in them women too must hav 
open field which men demand, if it be only to work out and es 
their diversity. 
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The deterioration of personal nghts ın the earlier phases of social 
advances leads eventually to a wider recognition of such rights and 
the achievement of a social unity. So again rights in property 
springing from communism pass through a stage when contract and 
ownership are subject to cdste and status, and then to a stage when 
absolute freedom leads to abuses that again make some measure of 
social control necessary. The whole process, we are told, is one that 
realises the humanity which is in us and makes us part of the humanity 
that 1s around us. Mr. Hobhouse’s second volume deals with “ The 
“Basis”: “behind the question of the moral standard is that of the 
“moral basis, the grounds on which morality rests, the spirit in which 
“it is conceived.” What is the basis of the moral order? “To 
“understand how men have conceived this question, and what sort 
“of answers they attempted to propound for it, is the task that remains 
“for us.” This involves some consideration of religious development 
as well as the growth of ethics). Mr. Hobhouse takes us in most 
valuable elaboration through the early phases of the development, 
through the concepts of Animism and magic, spirits and gods, and 
goes on to show the ethical ideas that resided in those early thoughts 
about the mystery that envelops us. As the great races progress 
the awakening reason demands a theory of the universe and ceases to 
be satisfied with the patchwork schemes of mythology. It was in 
answer to a sound instinct that the Roman Empire attempted to 
create, and indeed, for some centuries presented, an Imperial religion. 
It was the only possible answer to Christianity if Christianity was not 
to be allowed to give a single voice and a new unity to the Empire. 
The world as a whole is the idea that commends itself to every 
advanced community. “In the spiritual religions there is an endeavour 
“to render an articulate account of the universe, of the world process 
“as a whole, of man’s place therein and the duties which it imposes 
“on him.” All the spiritual religions consciously endeavour to give 
this universal account of intolerable mysteries. The chapter on 
Monotheism will be read with interest, while those on ethical Idealism 
in which the ethics of Confucius are discussed, philosophic ethics— 
which the Greek position is considered, and modern ethics are 
orthy of close study. Is not our modern point of view really the 
reek point of view? “The difference is that in modern thought the 
principle of human development under whatever name becomes in a 
new sense the point upon which ethical conceptions turn. The idea 
f relativity and development are the distinctively modern 
ntributions to thought, and in ethics they play an important part” 
ical thought is, in fact, making progress. But Mr. Hobhouse in 
brilliant work makes it clear enough that progress is not automatic. 
possible for society at any and every stage suddenly to glide back. 
press is made only in so far as the conditions of life come more 
more under the dominion of Mind.” He believes that “the 
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“further development of society will follow a very different course 
“from its past history, in that it is destined to fall within the scope of 
“an organising intelligence, and thereby to be removed from the play 
“of blind force to the sphere of rational order.” It is an interesting 
conclusion, but it presents an overlapping of the spiritual, the moral, 
and physical spheres that is difficult to understand. It would be far 
more satisfactory and more logical if we were to say that progress is , 
made only in so far as the conditions of life come more and more 
under the dominion of a Divine Mind, exhibiting itself in laws that 
are deduced by man from, physical, social, ethical and spiritual 
phenomena. The ascertainment of these laws would involve a 
dominion of Mind coupled with a recognition of God. 


wt -1 , -* t + 


“The Substance of Faith allied with Science.” A Catechism for 
Parents and Teachers, by Sir Oliver Lodge (Methuen and Co.). In 
his introduction to this valuable book Sir .Oliver Lodge describes a 
creed or catechism as “a careful statement of what in the best 
“light of time can be regarded as true and important about matters 
“partially beyond the range of scientific knowledge: it must always 
“reach farther into the unknown than science has yet explored.” This 
is admirably borne out in the ensuing pages, and though there is much 
omitted that some would consider necessary to their creeds, the 
fundamental beliefs of Christianity are stated over and over again. 
The author shows the evolution of nature and that of man, and dwells 
on the importance of children being made to realise how they owe 
their present well-being to the struggles, discoveries and efforts of 
many past generations, and how they in their tum must be the pioneers 
of future-ages. In the evolution of man, as distinguished from that 
of the animals, man has the power of knowing evil from good, the 
struggle of the animal and lower nature with the spiritual or higher is 
shown, and “every nse involves the possibility of a fall” 

There is an admirable definition of sin in chapter eight. “Sin is the 
“deliberate and wilful act of a free agent who sees the better and 
“chooses the worse, and thereby acts injuriously to himself and others. 
“The root bin is selfishness, whereby needless trouble and pain ar 
“inflicted on others; when fully developed it involves moral suicide. 
The author goes on to define, among other conceptions, “A Creed,’ 
“The Life Eternal,” “The Communion of Saints,” and “The Kingdom 
“of Heaven,” of which he truly says, “It is the ideal state of Socie 
“towards which Reformers are striving; it is the ideal of conscio 
“existence towards which Saints aim.” We would recommend ` 













considering the doubts and difficulties that beset the path 
of faith. 
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“Persecution in the early Church: A Chapter in the History of 
“Renunciation ” (Charles H. Kelly, Patemoster Row), by the Rev. 
Herbert B. Workman, the Principal of Westminster Training College, 
is a work ‘of such great merit and real leaming that no surprise will 
be felt that it has already reached a second edition. Mr. Workman has 
treated the subject of persecution in the Early Church “as a whole, 
“in its legal, historical, ecclesiastical and experiential aspects” and 
not merely on some one or other of these aspects. It will be 
convenient here to notice that Mr. Workman, in specially dealing with 
“those aspects of the inner life of the Church which led to persecu- 
“tion” is considerably indebted to Harnack’s Expansion of 
Christianity, that on the legal question he follows Mommsen, Ramsay 
and Hardy in the belief that persecution in the first two centuries was 
a police matter rather than the result of special laws, and that Mommsen, 
Schiller, Marquardt, Bury and others (including, one must hope, W. T. 
Arnold) have supplied the necessary information as to provinces and 
their Government. Mr. Workman’s chief diffculty has been the 
critical difficulty. “The examination of the historical value of the 
“many Acts of the martyrs is indispensable,” and Mr. Workman has 
examined each case for himself, of course in the light of the critical 
researches of Continental and English scholars. It is impossible in 
many cases to arrive at more than “a certain measure of probability 
“or even of possibility.” The history of St John is a case in point. 
It seems reasonable to believe that St. John escaped martyrdom, that 
he was banished to the convict settlement at Patmos, that he was 
released, and went to Ephesus, where in extreme old age he wrote 
his Gospel and First Epistle. The theory that John suffered with 
his brother James in A.D. 44 is untenable. It is certainly important 
that so careful a scholar as Mr. Workman should deliberately adopt the 
orthodox view. It is impossible here to deal with the evidence, but one 
curious point may be emphasised: “we may note the evidence of the 
“modem name of Ephesus (Ayasaluk, a corruption of &ytos beoddyoc). 
“Towns do not receive their names from anonymous writers.” 

The work falls into five chapters: (1) The Master and His 
isciples ; (2) Cæsar or Christ; (3) The Causes of Hatred; (4) The 
reat Persecutions, and (5) The Experiences of the Persecuted. In 
e second chapter we have, among much interesting and valuable 
tter, a discussion of the date when the empire officially distinguished 
een the Jews and the Christians) The date here given is the 
64, after the great fire at Rome. From about that date till the 
of Constantine Christianity was regarded as a standing menace to 
ised society, and Christians as anarchists of whom the police 
cognizance when necessary. Christianity, was no longer a branch 
ecognised and lawful faith. The Jews were a financial power in the 
e and disclaimed the Christians The toleration that the Empire 
ed to a variety of religious thought could not, as Mr. Workman 
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points out, extend to Christianity, for the Christiam could not ask 
for State recognition. “Christ could not be one among many; His 
“claims rested upon higher grounds than senatorial allowance.” 
Imperial toleramce was a mere matter of expediency and had no 
relationship to the rights of conscience, and when the Christian faith 
put forth its claim of universality it came face to face with the Imperial 
power and the age-long struggle between the Church and the Empire 
began. In fact Rome was developing her own State religion—the 
worship of Rome and the Emperor—at the very date when the Church 
was beginning its career, and of all the creeds of the Empire 
istianity alone refused to adjust-itself to the framework of an 
established Church. So, as the two new faiths spread, the Emperor's 
name-day throughout the Empire became a day for the persecution of 
the Christians, and they suffered “for the Name,” the name 
not of the Emperor but of Christ, and by the very , fact 
of the universality of the persecution made the Universal Church 
possible. The Christians suffered because of their Jewish origin, for 
then, as always, the Jew was hated by the people; the Christians 
suffered because of the hatred that the Jews, wealthy, powerful and 
dispersed through the Empire, bore them ; and they suffered because 
of the hatred and fear of the heathen races, who having lost the old 
faiths were ridden by superstition and regarded Christians as exponents 
of devilry. The Christian, moreover, cut himself off from the lives 
and the customs of the people among whom he inhabited, and practised 
a faith that had little in common with the ideals of his fellow-citizens. 
No doubt the Christians were to some extent in fault There were 
certainly social movements and reforms on foot in the Empire that 
Christianity might at once have adopted and did at length adopt. 
On the other hand the growth of Christianity seems to us now, looking 
back, to have demanded this particular environment of persecution, 
this particular attitude of aloofness, this apparently absurd claim to 
universality in order to fit itself when the time came for taking up a 
work that extends beyond the limits of any earthly empire, and can 
only be satisfied by the evangelisation of the whole earth. 


7 * r + + 


“The Fourth Gospel: its Purpose and Theology,” by Mr. Ern 
F. Scott (T. and T. Clark), is difficult to notice with equanimity, f 
despite the obvious spirituality of the writer, the elaboration of 
analysis of the text and his upbuilding of a definite view as to 
spiritual and theological function of the Gospel of St. John, the 
is really only an intellectual exercise evolved from unsound pre 
Mr. Scott’s allegation that “the position assumed in this book is 
“which is now generally accepted by Continental scholars” 1s 
able. According to his showing, the author of the Fourth 
must have been an unscrupulous writer tampering with current 
and traditions with a definite theological end in view. “Settin 
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“from his own conception of the life of Christ, he adapts and 
“modifies his originals, while still in the main adhering to them.” 
The episodes that have no synoptic source are frankly invented from 
synoptic hints. The meeting with the Samaritan woman is so 
explained. “Nicodemus has his counterpart in the rich young ruler 
“who inquired of Jesus concerning eternal life.” The miracle at Cana 
13 “obviously symbolic in its character,” and so forth. The crowning 
touch to this theory “now generally accepted by Continental scholars” 
is the statement that “Possibly the story of Lazarus is likewise to be 
“explained by the working up of different synoptic suggestions into 
“a single narrative. As it stands, we cannot, with any show of 
“probability, find room for it in an intelligible scheme of the life of 
“Christ.” ` It is perhaps not surprising that even Mr. Scott finds that 
“in no other instance does the evangelist depart so daringly from the 
“historical tradition,” and we are bidden to find a crumb of comfort 
in the fact that the raising of Lazarus is a pure fiction based 
“throughout on synoptic reminiscences.” It is appalling to fmd that 
this fictional method is in accordance with the pseudo-John’s “whole 
“method and intention. He does not aim at writing a new life of 
“Christ, but at re-stating the traditional facts in the light of what 
“he regards as their inward meaning. The material is all borrowed 
“from sources already familiar, and only the ‘ truth, the higher spiritual 
“interpetation, is new.” The psuedo-John is, in fact, a clumsy literary 
forger, and from the work of such a man Mr. Scott proceeds to evolve 
a new or ‘inner Christianity that can apparently dispense with as much 
as is necessary of the life of CHfrist. It is rather hard on Continental 
scholars to have such views attributed to them. Even Strauss would 
have disclaimed them seventy years ago. Wendt would have smiled 
at the want even of ingenuity in such ideas, while apparently Mr. Scott 
has not heard of the views of Ewald, Weiss and Barth. The truth is, 
of course, that we are swinging back to the traditional view with 
the modification that the text was finally edited ten or twenty years 
at the most after the death of St John. The value of tradition as 
vidence in days when Christians were few and closely associated is 
ow beginning to receive its true scientific weight It remains the 

cisive factor in this SERRA 

+ % + 

ir Norman Lockyer’s volume entitled “Education and National 
ogress: Essays and Addresses, 1870—1905 ” (Macmillan and Co, 
articularly valuable at the present moment, for it shows clearly 
ugh the stages by which we have attained our present hopeful, 
h not wholly satisfactory, educational position., Here we have 
uttered in due season as phase after phase of our educational 
ion was reached. In 1870, during the Franco-German struggle, 
und Sir Norman Lockyer declaring that “if England 1 is to prepare 
r, the abnormal condition, so let it be; but surely, a fortiori, 
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“she should prepare for peace, the normal one, as well. . . . Education 

“and Science at the present moment are England’s- greatest needs.” 
In 1873 he is demanding the “Endowment of Research.” The 
methods of the past had caused science to decline. The brilliant 
rewards of the practical life had enabled it “to outbid in attractiveness 
“the laborious, but most necessary, pursuit of truth.” The “Endowment 
“of Research” could alone make the pursuit of truth possible Ih 
1877 he is dwelling, with Professor Huxley, on the need for the 
development of technical education that would bring genius in all 
classes to light. In 1883 Sir Norman was laying new stress on the 
fundamental question of the education of the industrial classes. Now, 
twenty odd years later, their opportunity has come, and they supply 
‘their due proportion to the honour class lists of the great universities. 
In 1896 we have a comparison of scientific education in Germany and 
England, and a plea for the State aid which Germany was supplying 
for the purposes of research and scientific education. “As surely” 
we are told, “as our national greatness is based upon our industries, 
“as surely in the future must our ındustries be based upon science. .. .” 
“Only in this way can Germany’s flank be turned If it were oniy 
“a question of ironclads how readily everybody would agree.” That 
was written ten years ago. Nowa large, though not a predominant 
section of the nation are inclined to think that not science but scientific 
tariffs can make up for unreadiness and the absence of a scientific 
basis to our industries. At this point it will be useful to quote Mr. 
Haldane’s brief but admirable preface to this book. 


What we most lack in this country is the penetration of the mass 
of our people by the spirit of the Higher Education. Alike in our 
peace and our war organisations there is wanting the survey based on 
science. Without this survey, and the grasp which it yields of the 
relative proportion of things, a vast waste of matter and energy alike 
is inevitable. Asa nation we possess great qualities. Individuality, 
initiative, courage, are distinctive of our people. We are well fitted 
to hold our own in the race for supremacy. But we handicap ourselves 
by want of the higher training. Such training requires self-submission 
to hard intellectual discipline, and it is in this selfsubmission tha 
the majority of our young men are lacking. 

“The survey based on science” is the real need of the times, and 
other remedies that leave this out of account are quack remedi 
Bat it is clear enough that we shall have no proper survey of o 
position based on science unless our universities can give us men 
the highest general culture and special training to conduct the surv 
and play a definite part in the evolution of our industries. Sir No 
Lockyer in his address to the British Association in 1903, dealt 
the influence of brain power on history and declared that :— 


Men of science, our leaders of industry and the chiefs o 
political parties all agree that our present want of higher educati 
in other words properly equipped yniversities—is heavily 
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Capping us in the present race for commercial supremacy, because 
it provides a relatively inferior brain-power, which is leading to a 
relatively reduced national income. 
More universities and more efficient universities we must have. But 
progress is now being made along the rigbt lines. Our elementary 
system of education is becoming very efficient. It is now accurately 
dove-tailed into the secondary system, and the universities are at 
last tapping the nation at large for their supplies of raw material. 
The position is by no means hopeless, for as Mr. Haldane says :— 
None the less progress is being made, and being made rapidly. 
The standard of knowledge is rising and I think that with it the moral 
standard is rising. Our people are becoming more temperate, and 
they are insisting on a higher standard of living. They will go further, 
so the evidence seems to indicate, if they are well led. 
+ * * * 
I must briefly note Miss Marian Edwardes’ really valuable “Summary 
“of the Literatures of Modern Europe (England, France, Germany, 
“Italy, Spain) from the origins to 1400” (J. M. Dent and Co.). It 
is admirably done and must have cost the compiler an immensity of 
labour. To England 139 pages are given in 84 sections, of which 17 
deal (so far as I am able to check the facts) with noticeable exactitude 
with the Anglo-Saxon and Latin literature before the Conquest. Mr. 
Gaskom’s work on Alcuin might have been mentioned, as it is the 
best guide in English to the works of the great teacher and theologian. 
France has 164 sections with a useful introduction. We are told that 
“we have no text extant of the Romance language spoken in France of 
“the seventh and eighth centuries.” Miss Edwardes adduces glossaries 
of the eighth century, and the appointment of a bishop on the ground 
that he could speak both French and German, as proofs of the existence 
of Romance tongues at that date. She adds that the formation of 
the Romance tongues began in the sixth century. I am not altogether 
convinced that there was a seventh century Romance language, but 
Latm was converted very suddenly into French. Italian on the other 
and was not used asa literary language till less than a century before 
e time of Dante, though the vernacular was in use in the tenth 
tury. In Spain the Castilian dialect was taking a literary form in 
e twelfth, and the Catalan dialect a little later. It is curious that 
French tongue should have crystallised, so to speak, some three 
turies earlier than any other Romance dialect. Portuguese litera- 
deserved separate treatment, for it produced Miranda and 
de Cam8es, This volume isa treasure house of information and 
rove to many an invaluable and lasting work of reference. 
= # a + 











ust mention the issue of a catalogue of the library of the 
urable Society of Gray’s Inn, compiled under the direction of 
Mulligan; K.C. (Master of the Library), by M. D. Severn, the 
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librarian (Witherby and Co., High Holborn). Mr. Mulligan in his 
very interesting Preface tells us that the first mention of this library 
was in 1555, when Robert Chaloner bequeathed his law books and 
forty shillings to his cousin “to th’ intent that he may by cheines 
“therewith fasten so manye of them in the Librarye at Grauisin as 
“he shall thinke convenyente.” Chains were, in fact, used by all the 
Inns, but with little effect. The Middle Temple Library was indeed 
pillaged by students. Lord Verulam and Sir Matthew Hale did much 
for the Gray’s Inn Library, and we know from the Harleian MS. 
No. 5,900 that about the year 1707 “Gray’s Inn hath a Library of 
“ye use of y* Society and Students of yt House mostly consisting of 
“Books relating to y° Law and History first founded by y° Là 
“Verulam.” A library keeper had been appointed in 1645, who in 
1669 was ordered to make a catalogue. This apparently was not 
done, for the earliest extant catalogue dates from 1689, when there 
were 320 volumes. The library was increased by the Bench in 1725, 
and since that date some 20,000 volumes have been added. The 
catalogue does not appear to mention the fine medieval manuscripts 
dating from the 11th to the 14th century—some twenty-four codices in 
all—possessed by the Inn. The MS. of Bracton was presented to the 
Society in 1635, and in 1697 Berhard catalogued them in his famous 
list of British and Irish MSS. Whence they came is not known. Two 
have been lost since 1697. `A full eee was issued by Mr. A. J. 
Horwood in es 
Ý + + 

The mediæval eT has certainly a great fascination for the 
modern mind. The output of works dealing with mediæval literature 
is very considerable; mediæval authors of the mystic school-are in 
request, while some -of the finest intellects of the last thirty years have 
devoted themselves to legal, historical and social research in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Mr. Nathaniel J. Hone’s work 
on “The Manor and Manorial Records” (Methuen and Co.) brings 
before us in pleasant style with many illustrations and considerable 
learning life on the manor between the days of Henry [I]—no manor 
rolls seem to go behind that shrewd monarch’s reign—and the secon 
Edward after the Conquest. Mr. Hone in the first part of his boo 
deals with the manor in nine chapters which discuss the origin, 
lordship, the estate, the population and the customs of an institut 
paculiarly Englsh in its development. For the general reader 
book has much of interest, while it certainly should be possessed 
all members of antiquarian societies who take an interest in 
local manor and desire to investigate its secrets or preserve its rec 
from the destruction which’ is unhappily falling upon too man 
these priceless documents of the Middle Ages. The time has ce 
come for an Act vesting the custody of all manor rolls of the fif 
and earlier centuries in the hands of some competent authority. 
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book will be found very valuable by the antiquarian, for it presents 
in its second part extracts from many rolls. “The Court Rolls of 
“Gnossall, Staffs, and those of Taynton, Oxon, were placed at my 
“disposal by their respective owners.” If the hint contained in those 
words were taken up by the numerous antiquarian societies up and 
down the country, a vast bulk of documents that contain most of the 
inner history of England would be preserved from destruction Mr. 
Hone gives in an Appendix lists (never before printed) of Court Rolls 
in the custody of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Land 
Revenue Office (deposited at the Public Record Office), and lists of 
Rolls at the British Museum, Lambeth Palace and the Bodleian 
Library. This work, which concludes with a bibliography of manorial 
hterature, is extremely meritorious and should, as I have said, be in 
the hands of every locat antiquary. 


* ts # + 


I must mention two or three law books of value that have recently 
appeared. Dr. W. Jethro Brown’s volume on “The Austinian Theory 
“of Law” (John Murray) will be read with interest by all students of 
the philosophy of law. J. S. Mill’s opinion (here printed) of Austin’s 
work is possibly familiar: “though the merit and work of Austin’s 
“writings as a contribution to the philosophy of Jurisprudence are 
“conspicuous, their educational value as a training school for the 
“higher class of intellects will be found, we think, to be still greater.” 
Of course, it is not possible for every one to be an Austinian to the 
extent, for instance, of accepting the definition of law as a species 
of commands. Austin would not admit that a custom until it has been 
adopted by a Court of Justice is anything more than a rule’of positive 
morality. No doubt this is so in the case of civilised countries. But 
there can be no doubt that among nations that have no organised 
judiciary or, indeed, any overlord competent to give a command, 
customs exist that are obeyed as rigidly as if some terrible human 
sanction lay behind them. The defmition does not seem, therefore, 
adequate, The same criticism indeed applies, though less strongly, to 
nternational law, which is certainly samething more than mere morality 
certain particulars, for in those particulars it is as binding as any 
tatute law. These questions ahd many more will be found adequately 
iscussed chiefly from the Austinian point of view in this useful and 
eresting book. - 
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r. R W. Leage’s volume on “Roman Private Law” (Macmillan 
Co.) will be found very useful by all students at the Universities, 
nns of Court, and elsewhere. Itis “an attempt to meet a want 
I have felt in teaching Roman law at Oxford, viz, some book 
h is content to give, as simply as possible, the subject matter 
e Institutes of Gaius and Justiman, following, in the main, the 
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“original order of treatment.” Where necessary the material is supple- 
mented “from the Digest, Code, Novels, or from modern Civilians.” 
The Historical Introduction will be found of value. The following 
explanation of a custom is extremely neat, though it will-be observed 
that Mr. Leage attaches to the term the limitation that Austin, 
following the English law, imposed. It cannot be said universally 
that a custom is not a law unless it has the approval of a law- 
giver. To assert this is to impose a definition in the form of an 
argument. 


When an act is capable of being performed in more ways than one, 
but is almost invariably done in some particular manner, a custom exists 
that the act shall be so performed. Whether this custom is a customary 
‘aw as distinguished from a custom simply, depends upon whether, 
if brought up in a court of law, the custom would be approved. 
This is always a question of fact. If the custom is universal, reason- 
able, and not opposed to any definite rule of law, it will nearly always 
be treated as law proper, że., not as a rule which the citizens may 
obey, but as one which they must. - : 


& t t + \ 


When we turn to Sir Wiliam Markby’s extremely interesting and 
valuable “Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan Law for the Use 
“of Students” (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press), we find that :— 


It is . . . through the agency of custom and interpretation that 
the Hindu law has been developed. Custom is a less direct instru- 
ment of change than legislation, and it operates more slowly and 
secretly, but its operation is very extensive, especially in the earlier 
stages of legal history. . . And though the Hindus are on the whole 
conservative, yet, looking over long periods of time, we can‘see that 
under the influence of custom vast changes have taken place which, 
originating in the habits of the people, have gradually come to be 
recognised as law. r 


From the point of view of our Courts in India these ctistoms are not 
law until the Courts enforce them, but probably few would be found 
to say that the chance of our being the sovereign authority in Indi 
has any fundamental relation to the fact that millions recognise th 
customs as binding law. We administer the Hindu law as we do th 
Mahommedan law in pursuance of the regulation promiulpated 
Warren Hastings in 1772 directing that “in all suits r i 
“Inheritance, marriage, caste, and other religious usages and insti 
“tions, the laws of the Koran with respect to Mahommedans, 
“those of the Shasters with respect to Gentoos, shall be invari 
“adhered to.” With Hindoo and Mahommedan alike, customs 
' arisen that are laws to these races and have to be enforced. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS PROBLEMS. 
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E have seen during the last few months some of the effects 
of that sensitiveness to opinion which is at once the 
strength and the weakness of a Liberal Government. Regularly 
every three years, while the long Conservative ascendency endured, 
the people of London returned a Progressive majority to the County 
Council; and Conservative politicians shrugged their shoulders and ` 
dismissed it as a tiresome but unimportant incident. When the 
circumstances are reversed and a Moderate majority is returned while 
a Liberal Government is in power, we are told instantly that the doom 
of the Government has struck, and Liberal politicians are reduced 
to a state of extreme dejection By-election after by-election is 
lost while a Conservative Government is in ‘power, and party leaders 
declare stoutly that nothing has happened to prejudice the right of 
the Government to live out its normal term of office; but when a 
Liberal Government loses one seat after fourteen months, the 
Opposition predicts its speedy downfall, and faithful Ministerialists 
begin to search their consciences, and to call for a ter display of 
energy on the part of a hard-driven Government to stem the tide of 
popular disapproval. Then another by-election follows and is watched 
breathlessly in all its incidents for a whole month, and when the 
Ssovernment candidate wins there is relief and elation among 
inisterialists as if a condemned criminal had suddenly been respited. 
These emotions are of course greatly exaggerated: on“one'side and 
e other. The surprising thing is not that the Government should 
ve lost one seat, but that it should not have lost several, in the 
een months since the General Election. I have heard an 
ent man on the Conservative side maintain the paradox that 
ents hardly ever, and Oppositions nearly always, possess the 
ence of the country, since the elector has no sooner brought a 
into power than he repents of his decision and transfers his 
thies from the victors to the vanquished. - To the Conservative 
XCI 4I 
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Minister this is of little or no consequence, if true. He is there, and 
he is going to remain there until he is forced to go, and what the 
public is thinking in the meantime is its own affair. But the Liberal 
is prevented by his democratic theory from even affecting this non- 
chalance, and, had he the slightest temptation to it, he would be 
reminded quickly enough that “the other House” is looking eagerly 
for any sign of popular encouragement to mar and thwart the work 
of the Government, and to throw it back upon the country. The 
maintenance of a Liberal Government by the means which Mr. 
Balfour used to prolong the life of his Government two years ago 
would be a sheer umpossibility. We cannot imagine a Liberal Prime 
Minister in such a position without seeing at once that the “other 
“parts of the Constitution ” would, as the late Lord Salisbury used ta 
say, be “brought into play” to force him to dissolve. Thus, if the 
swing of the pendulum were really the law of our politics, the 
House of Lords would, apart from its action in legislation, be ina 
position to shorten the term of every Liberal Parliament, while 
leaving the Tory Parliaments free to live out the five or six years 
which they consider to be their normal term. 

This is the latent thought which governs the present Parliamentary 
situation. No Liberal can fail to see that if the House of Lords 
can deal as it dealt last Session with the chief measures of the 
strongest Liberal Government of our time, and if the public does not 
rally to the Government, but yields itself to the swing of the 
pendulum, the prospect before us for many years to come is that of 
long-lasting Unionist administrations, varied occasionally by Liberal 
Governments which, whatever their Parliamentary strength, will have 
a brief and harried existence at the discretion of their political 
opponents. A Liberal leader in Opposition 1s completely power- 
Icss if the Parliamentary majority against him cannot be broken 
down in the House of Commons. A Tory leader on the 
contrary keeps the whip-hand of his opponents even when they 
are in power with the largest possible majority. That situation 
was masked in the old days when the House of Lords really acted ° 
on the theory that its duty was to defer to a popular verdict inter- ° 
preted by the majority of the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Government—the Government of 1868—carried substantially 
the whole of its programme without hindrance from the Peers) A 
drastic enough programme it was according to the standard of those 
days, and there was much muttering and threatening, and some acut 
moments in the passage of certain Bills, but when a crisis arri 
eminent persons in Church and State emerged from some bush 
remind the assembly of the limits of its constitutional powers. 
these days no such limits are‘acknowledged, and the prevalent opi 
among the Peers seems to be that they gained such distinction 
so greatly enhanced their position by the rejection of Mr. Gladsto 
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Home Rule Bill, that they can venture a great deal more now than 
forty years ago. Day by day we read articles in’ the Unionist Press 
which proceed on the assumption that the House of Lords is a 
paramount power with the House of Commons, and, in the last resort, 
‘the controlling power. In place of the old supposition that its inter- 
ference was to be reserved to the special case in which a popular 
(Government might be presumed to have exceeded or misinterpreted 
the popular will in some matter of supreme importance to the 
country, it is now apparently supposed to be a matter of free choice 
-for the Peers whether they accept or reject measures which, quite 
undeniably, come within the programme which the Goverment 
placed before the country at the last election and for which they 
received a mandate from the electors 
If this theory were made good, we should have to conclude that in 
‘the forty years since 1867 we have, in spite of the extensions of the 
franchise, become a less democratic country. Our constitution is 
:governed by opinion and not by law, and for all outward appearances 
rto the contrary the unrepresentative part of our institutions would 
have gained heavily at the expense of the representative parts. 
This is really what is at stake in these years. For the present 
«Government is, by virtue of its representative strength, a supreme test 
of the democratic theory. If it cannot make its will prevail over the 
‘unrepresentative Chamber, there is no Liberal Government we can 
imagine that will have greater success. If the House of Lords can 
‘beat it, they master the democratic movement for our time. For 
‘suppose the Government to be driven from office at the end of 
sanother two years, and to be succeeded by a Unionist Government, 
.and suppose that Government to be succeeded in its turn by another 
Liberal Government, as strong, if anyone likes, as the present, 
“Government, we shall, seven or eight years hence, be starting the 
present process again under exactly the same conditions.) The House 
of Lords will look back with complacency on its triumph over the 
1906 administration; the latest big majority will have no more 
-terrors for it than the previous big majority, and the lesson will have 
‘been learnt that the shortest and safest way of disposing of Liberalism 
‘18 to block a Liberal Government from the beginning and to compel 
it at the earliest moment to make way for a Conservative successor. 
. And if Liberal opinion in this country were so transient and inconstant 
that it could not carry a Liberal Government over a second appeal 
to the country and a second term of office, we should have to accept 
the consequences with resignation and postpone our Parliamentary 
orts until the country could be educated into a more persistent 
ssive mood. Fortunately we are not shut in to this conclusion. 
we can make the case clear to the country, we have good ground 
hoping that it will see what is at issue here, and continue to 
port the present administration through this Parliament and into 
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a second Parliament. But let us have no doubt in our minds that this 

and nothing less is what we have to aim at. The House of Lords 

question is infinitely complex if we start to consider the different 

alternative methods of recasting the second chamber, but it becomes 

at once comparatively simple if we bear in mind that the power 
belonging to different parts of the constitution depends on opinion 
and varies with it. A successful appeal to the country by the present 
Government against the rejection or mutilation of its measures by the 
House of Lords will automatically reduce the House of Lords to the 
position which constitutional theory assigned to it before 1886, and in 
comparison with that event the various mechanical means which may 
be proposed for limiting its prerogatives will be of minor importance. 
_ On the other hand, the defeat of the present Government after two 
or three years of acute conflict with the House of Lords would raise 
that assembly to a position of power and influence such as it has 
not occupied 1 in the memory of anyone living. 

That is the main issue which overhangs this Parliament, and to 
which, as the months go on, we shall be compelled to refer the greater 
part of its proceedings.) The rejection in the first session of Parlia- 
'ment of the Plural Voting Bil and the “reconstruction ”, of the 
Education Bill were a sharper challenge than the House of Lords has 
ever before given to a Govemment commanding a clear majority of 
l English, Scottish and Irish representatives. The Government, on 
receiving it, had to choose between two alternatives, of which one 
was to go straight to the country and demand a mandate for dealing 
with the House of Lords, and the other, to make this Parliament a 
trial of strength on all the principal questions that interest Liberals. 
Ministers are not to be blamed for choosing the second alternative, 
even though it is.in appéarance the less spirited. They had foreign 
and Colonial questions on their hands—among them the resettlement 
of South Africa—which they were bound, if possible, to determine in 
' this Parliament; they were the trustees of Free Trade with special 
duties imposed on them by the coming Colonial Conference; they 
had to consider the business: interests of the country, which would 
have been greatly disturbed by a second election: withm twelve 
months. Further, as all practical politicians know, and as there need 
not be the slightest shame in acknowledging, to reverse a great party 
machine, to send hundreds of newly-elected members back to th 
country to fight over again a battle which they thought had been wo 
for five years, and to provide the funds and remobilise the arm 
of workers and canvassers within a few months of an exhausti 
campaign, was an operation so difficult as to be practically impossi 
The House of Lords of course counted on these difficulties, and q 
justly from their point of view. It is precisely the strength of 
position that they cap put a Liberal majority in the dilemm 
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having either to destroy the Parliament or to suffer the discredit of a 
rebuff which they did not effectively resent. 

The evils of the second alternative are only to be avoided by 
looking them steadily in the. face. We see already the confident 
assumption in Unionist newspapers that the Lords have only to go 
on as they have begun to discredit the Government beyond repair. 
Practically the whole programme for this year is marked down for 
slaughter by one section or other of the Unionist Party. Mr. Birrell’s 
promised Irish Bill is not yet introduced, and none, of his opponents 
know what is to be in it, but, whatever it is, we are told that it is to 
be killed by the House of Lords) The Scottish Land Tenure Bull 
ig also, we are warned, on no account to be permitted to pass, and 
least of all an English Land Tenure Bill if it reproduces the features 
of the Scottish Bill It may or may not be that these threats will be 
carried out in the long run, but what interests us at the moment is the 
doctrine current on the Oppositian side as to the nghts and duties of 
the Lords. The habitual assumpuon is that they owe no deference to 
the House of Commons, that they are at liberty to act precsely as 
they think to be to the interests of the Conservative Party or the landed 
class.) That is the immediate consequence of what happened last 
Session, when the Lords hit the Government and the Government 
‘were unable to hit back But necessarily on the other side there 
arises from the Liberal Party in the country a demand for strong 
measures in speech and action, which 1s exceedingly difficult to adjust 
to the normal work of the Government. 

Here, indeed, is the chief problem of Ministerial strategy at the 
present moment. Ministers have somehow to double the parts of 
Government and:‘Opposition. In one Chamber’ they are a Govern- 
ment with an immense majority and the corresponding responsi- 
bilities ; in the other Chamber they are an Opposition in a miserable 
minority. They have consequently to combine the attack and the 
propaganda which are proper to an Opposition with the hard toil of 
administration and legislation which are proper to a Government. In 
the one capacity they are on the defensive, and must expect to 
encounter the reaction, the loss of confidence, the numerous accidents 
and casualties which are the fate of every Government; in the other 
capacity they have to get and keep the support which is necessary 
or the attack The opponents of the Government—naturally from 
eir point of view—hope that the unpopularity which will fall to it 
the one capacity will more than counteract the rally to it on the 
ther issue, and that the House of Lords may get its vindication not 
n its own merits but on the mistakes of the Government, the odium 
must incur, the cry of Socialism, the fears of threatened interests, 
d so forth. And in the meantnme, Ministers are so much immersed 
the work of their Departments, and so much is demanded of them 
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in the way of a that it is difficult for them-to find leisure te 
rally the country on a large general issue. 

In such circumstances safety lies largely in the forbéarance and 
uhderstanding on the part of the Government’s supporters. The 
double point of view must constantly be borne in mind. This Parlia- 
ment cannot be treated as one of the normal five or six years’ duration, 
which can gaily spend its capital and credit on doing the utmost 
in the time and take the risk of heavy reaction at the close of it. 
We cannot look forward for five years; as Mr. Gladstone could in. 
1868, with reasonable confidence that we shall be able to complete 
our scheme of reform and have the satisfactron of thinking that we 
shall have done our work, even if the tide turns against us in the 
end. We must expect to be challenged on every important question, 
and we must look ahead to a second engagement which it will be 
highly important for us to win. To choose the ground well, to keep 


_ the Liberal forces concentrated and not to waste energy on random 


and ineffective attacks, which will multiply enemies and leave them 
wounded but at large, are the necessary conditions of good strategy 
in the circumstances. If the party were to fall apart jnto sections, 
and each section to insist that its claims should be acknowledged 
regardless of the general interest, confusion and disaster would follow 
to all’ alike Happily the Government has thus far no reason to 
complain of the loyalty of its supporters, and there will, I believe, be 
every disposition to give it a free hand and to accept its choice so 
long as the party is convinced that it is looking ahead and has æ 
plan of campaign to cover the future. 


+ . s + 


Let us for a moment examine the actual. Parhamentary situation in . 
the light of these considerations. The Autumn Session of last year 
necessarily postponed the meeting of Parliament till the second week 
‘of February, and a large part of the time of the House of Commons- 
before Easter has necessarily been devoted to financial business. 
Still, ‘the King’s Speech promised a. long list of measures, of which 
Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill, the Scottish Land Tenure Bill and Mr. 
McKenna’s Education Bill have already been introduced. Still to come 
at the time of writing are the Irish Devolution Bill, the Irish University 
Bill (which Mr. Birrell has just told us is sof to be abandoned), an 
the English Small Holdings Bill, as well as the Budget introduc 
a fortnight ago, which, in proportion as it 1s good and soun 
from a Liberal point of view, necessarily offers large opportuniti 
for legitimate debate. The more important stages of all th 
measures have yet to be begun, and most of them will necessarily 
long and complicated. Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill, which must 
passed this Session, consists of thirty-eight clauses, most of th 
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lending themselves to discursive debate and pliustble amendment. 
Some time might be saved by sending this measure to a Grand 
Committee ; but critics who have an eye for other contentious measures. 
in waiting are not likely to curtail their, speeches unduly, and 
Mingsters will not be anxious to use the closure with any appearance 
of harshness. This Bill and the Budget would, with the Education 
Bill and one or two desirable minor measures, keep the House fairly 
occupied till the beginning of August in normal circumstances. But, 
in addition to them, room is demanded for the two most contentious 
measures of all, the Irish Bill and the English Small Holdings Bill, to 
say nothing of the Scottish Land Tenure Bill, the Temperance Bill 
which is said to be in preparation, or the Government scheme for 
dealing with the House of Lords, which, if produced, will need to be 
debated at some length.’ 

It is of course quite clear that the whole of this programme cannot 
be completed this year, not even if there is another Autumn Session, 
which on many grounds it is desirable to avoid if possible. Practically 
we shall have before us, if all these measures are produced before the 
end of the Session, a two years’ programme instead of a one year’s 
programme. Ministers of course are well aware of this, and we must 
not suppose the situation to have ansen by accident It has 
arisen through the pressure on the party of the House of Lords 
question. It became evident early in the year that a quiet and 
uncontentious Session, such as might have been expected in normal 
times, when a Government was starting on its second year after an 
exhausting first Session, would have been regarded by the party as a 
kind of bathos. Radical members of insatiable energy protested that 
they had only managed to live through last year, when other people 
imagined that Parliament was being driven at its top speed, because 
they were buoyed up by the hope of greater exertions this year. For 
the Government to live the quiet life during this second Session 
would, they told us, be fatally misinterpreted by the country as a 
sign that it was accepting defeat from the House of Lords. So the 
demand went up fora fighting policy, and the Government were urged 
above all things to add some measure of land reform for England to 
the rest of their programme. Finally, the fighting politicians were 
equally positive that the Government must this year produce their 
scheme for dealing with the House of Lords. 

Now this forcing of the pace would not in ordinary circumstgnces 
be wise, but it will not, I think, turn out to be bad strategy if the 
clearly understand, and are prepared to accept, the consequences. 
ne of two things must happen. Either the Lords wäl give way, in 











he end of next year, or there will be a second crisis with the Lords, 
which case the appeal to the country must come quickly. What- 
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ever happens the Government could not a second time permit 
the rejection of its principal measures and go on as if nothing had 
happened. | 


+ + * # 


It would be folly at the present moment to attempt to put any 
dates to the different stages of the campaign here foreshadowed. 
They may extend over next Session and the Session afterwards, 
which would bring us to the end of the fourth year of the present 
Parhament, or the breaking-point may come at some intermediate . 
stage. This depends on the state of opinion and the demeanour of 
the House of Lords, on the presence or absence of complications 
. which cannot be foreseen. The important point is that if the party 
demands a fighting policy against the House of Lords, and will have 
at produced before the end of this Session, the consequences should 
be fully realised and prepared against. From that time we shall be 
politically in a state of war, and im politics no army can fight 
effectively which is not at the proper moment prepared to risk every- 
thing. The effort of the Government must then be to control events 
so that the climax shall come at the time and on the ground most 
favourable to themselves, and not at the time and on the ground 
most favourable to their opponents. Much in this respect depends 
on the order in which the present programme is to be presented to 
Parliament. This is a matter of House of Commons strategy, on 
which an outsider’s opinion can be of little value; but one or two 
simple considerations suggest themselves. Obviously it would seem 
wise to divide the measures to which the Government are pledged 
into the more and the less controverssil : (1) the measures which it 
may-hope to pass through both Houses, or which, if not passed, will 
not provide the vital kind ‘of issue necessitating an appeal to the 
country, and (2) the measures which involve its existence and which 
it must refer to the country if they are rejected or mauled-by the 
House of Lords) And measures of the second class must either be 
kept back until the party and the Government’ are prepared for a 
crisis, or if pushed forward, then with a full sense of the necessary 
consequences. Most Liberals would, I imagine, say that this Parlia- 
ment ought at least to have one, if not two, more Budgets after the- 
Budget of this year, so that finance may be thoroughly re-organised 
and a beginning made with old age pensions on a Free Trade basis—a 
task Which may be impossible without a reconstruction of the Poor 
Law. But, if this is in the scheme—and Mr. Asquith has just told. 
us that it is—the Government cannot this year commit themselves to 
a course of events which would precipitate the crisis before that task 
- was completed. 

The Liberal Party are right in thinking it imperative that 
Perhament should make a substantial effort towards Land Refo 
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There is no more urgent kind of social reconstruction, and a Liberal 
Parliament could not shirk it without suffering grave discredit. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century the labourer is still for all 
practical purposes in the position in which he was left by the 
Enclosure Acts—a position definitely worse in some, important 
respects than that which he enjoyed in the eighteenth century, when 
his‘rights of common gave him ‘a certain freedom and a certain stake 
in the soil which compensated him for low wages It is useless to 
complain that the country is depopulated if the landlord system is 
to bar the way to any change which gives the labouring man a 
stake in the country and the chance of a free life and career. It is 
also useless to complain that no progress is made with the housing 
question in the towns if we are unable to touch the rating system, 
which is the fruitful cause of overcrowding. But these changes affect 
large interests and threaten the kind of struggle in which the House 
of Lords is likely to assert itself. Therefore, though it may be well 
' to produce a scheme this year and to get it thoroughly discussed in 
the country, the Government, I imagine, will make their choice of 
times and dates for the final stages with a clear eye to the next step, 
if they should be thwarted by the House of Lords. For this is 
precisely the kind of issue which the public will perceive to be of the 
highest importance, and on which Ministers could not take a rebuff 
and proceed as if nothing had happened. 

For a similar reason it is at least doubtful whether the Govern- 
ment should be pressed to produce their plan for dealing with the 
House of Lords this year. The party is supposed to want some- 
thing definite on this subject to prove that the Government have 
ideas and are in earnest. That is fair enough, and the demand 
should be met at the right moment But do not let us forget that, 
as I have already suggested, it will be more than ever difficult, when 
such a challenge has been delivered, to go on submitting Bills to the 
Chamber whose authority is impugned. I do not doubt that when 
the Government scheme is produced it will be ingenious and carefully 
‘considered, so as to give us a real safeguard against the possible vagaries 
and abuses of one Chamber, without leaving us, as now, at the mercy 
f a class and partisan assembly. But the best scheme in the world 
ust be liable to criticism and differences of opinion, and the subject 
ill need to be carefully handled if energy is not to be dissipated on 
e discussion of novel plans) What the party will have to bear in 
d is, that the scheme will be useless unless the Government wins 
an appeal to the country against the House of Lords, and that, 
t wins, the election will automatically do more than any scheme 
educe the Lords to the position that Liberals think they should 
py. 
would be a great presumption for any onlooker to pass beyond these 
ities and dictate to the Government how they should arrange 
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their actual programme for the House of Commons. All that cam 

‘be suggested is, that it should not be left to chance or to the pressure: 
of zealous sections who will be the first to blame the Government if. 
yielding to them demands leads to a crisis for which they -are 
unprepared. It is the business of the private member to press the 
‘Government, and the business of the Government to resist pressure’ 
in two cases out of three. That is so well understood that, when dach: 
party has discharged its duty in these respects, both as a rule are 
well satisfied. Somebody said of a former Liberal Government that it. 
‘suffered for lack of a little “you-be-damned-ness ” in #s composition ; 

but the present Prime Minister, though he is all geniality and: 
resourcefulness in his dealings with his party, knows well enough: 
when to stiffen his back. There 13 something to be said for Fabian 
tactics and something to be said for forcing tactics, but there is 
nothing to be said fora mix -of the two. The worst plight of all is 
that of the Fabian who is taken by surprise. The main thing, 
whichever choice is made, is to think it out to the end and be. 
prepared for the consequences. The idea which has seemed to 
prevail in some quarters this month that the programme for thas 
Session can be expanded to include a Licensing Bill and a Smalt 
Holdings Bill, on top of an Army Bill ‘and an Education Bill and ar 
Irish Government Bill; and that all these measures can be forced 
through the House of Commons in what remains of the present 

Sesston, or in an Autumn Session, and that their fate in the House 
of Lords can be left to chance is, of course, a delusion The Govern- 

ment will not pack their programme in this way, and in all probability 
they will not have another Autumn Session unless they are i 
to take all risks within the next twelve months. 


> * _# 2 


Such are the difficulties under which a Liberal Government has to 
do #s work. Under our present system, though the Liberal Party 
may be in, the Conservative Party is not out of power. A Liberal 
leader of Opposition would, if he were in Mr. Balfour's present 
position, be confined to keeping his party in good spirits and making 
as many points in debate as meght be. We have unfortunately to 
take Mr. Balfour very niuch more seriously. Fora Conservative leade: 
who is beaten in the country merely exchanges the initiative in legi 
lation for a veto on legislation: He and his informal cabinet rema 
m power in one of the two Chambers, and their slightest move F 
the same importance to us as the action of an executive, since it 
backed by decisive authority in “another place.” The veto of : 
Crown can only be exercised on the advice of the Ministers of ‘ 
Crown; Mr. Balfour’s veto, as we saw last Session, is not even c 
trolled by a unanimous party cabinet, for his party were notorio 
divided about the action that he took on the Education Bill, 
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that measure was destroyed by a section of the minority which had. 
just been beaten in the country. I think, if we look facts in the face, 
we must say that this proceeding was the strongest exercise of 
individual power by a statesman that any of us living have witnessed, 
and it is a striking fact that # was exercised by this statesman on 
the morrow of his defeat by a crushing majority with every evidence 
that popular opinion was against him. 

Think, then, what we will of Mr. Balfour, the statesman who has- 
the courage or the audacity to act thus is a man to be reckoned with, 
and in attempting to divine the future of politics we are reduced once 
more to prying into his ingenious mind. What are his ideas of the 
futdre of his own party and of the proper way of using the power 
which we have every reason to think is completely at his disposal? 

Mr. Balfour is a sceptic m politics, ın that he does not believe in 
the persistency of any political movement and least of all in the 
persistency of a democratic movement. He believes in the swing of 
the pendulum and would probably agree with the eminent man 
whom I have already quoted as saying that Governments seldom and 
Oppositions nearly always command the confidence of the country. 
Serious consequences follow necessarily from this belief in the present 
state of politics. For, if it is true, a Conservative Opposition leader’ 
can count with confidence on the reaction, which, according to the 
theory, is necessarily going on in the country—and gomg on in 
proportion to the orginal majority—to strike the Government with 
every weapon at his disposal and to end its existence at the earliest 
moment convenient to himself., The House of Lords, according to 
hes theory, will have the country behind it in seeking to discredit and 
weaken a Government, which, whatever it may do, must lose ground 
as it proceeds to practical work. A Liberal Government thus exists 
only on sufferance of its opponents, and the Conservative leader has 
merely to judge the opportune moment for rendering its position 
untenable. 

I am not exagperating when I say that this is the language com- 
monly used about the present Government by its opponents. And if 
the Opposition were in a normal condition the course of events 
would, on this reasoning, be simplicity itself. The Opposition, how- 
ever, has some affairs of its own to consider, for it is involved in an 
ternecine struggle between two groups, one of which at all events 
not quite convinced on the subject of pendulum politics nor wholly 
ease about a strategy which would definitely throw it into opposi- 
to the democratic stream of tendency. 

t ig useless and unnecessary to speculate further about the precise 
e of Mr. Balfour’s mind on the Tariff question. He protested the 
day that he was not going fo issue a monthly bulletin of his 
ions on this subject, and then he gave us a series of speeches 
h would lend themselves admirably to a medical temperature- 
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_ chart in the rapidity of their movements and reactions. Sir Alexander 
Acland Hood, the Unionist Chief Whip, who is supposed to express 
his mind with some accuracy, has since made a speech which, unless 
greatly misreported, can only be interpreted as a complete. surrender 
to the Tariff Reformers. All that need concern us is the obvious 
fact that: Mr. Balfour-has not the will, nor perhaps the power,’ to 
resist the Protectionist movement in his party. That movement 
continues to command the support of the great majority of Unionists 
and Conservatives who have for years past been Protectionist at 
heart, and who were always gure to rally to any leader who proposed 
to make Protection the official policy ot the party. But Mr. Balfour 
clearly has considerable doubt whether, if his party is officially com- 
mitted to the food taxes and the General Tariff before the next 
election, he will be in as favourable a position before the electors as 
1f he were merely the leader of a normal Opposition appealing to 
the country agamst the misdeeds of the Government. To this extent, 
then, the pendulum theory is subject to a qualification. 

That being the state of the case, Mr. Balfour’s tactics are clearly 
marked out’ for him. They are to say the least possible on the 
‘Tariff question that 18 compatible with working relations with the 
Tariff group, and to overlay that question as far as possible in the 
-public mind with old. Conservative politics—the Union, the Church, 
-the defence of landed _ property, the scare about Socialism, and so 
-forth. In forcing the pace in this Parliament Mr. Balfour is not only 
„animated by hostility to the Government, though he may be genuine 
-enough about that, but he is running a race with the Tariff reformers 
of his own party to prevent them from extinguishing-the old Primrose 
-politics to which he still pins his faith with the new commercial Tariff 
“politics which, if they prevailed, would both alter the character of ‘the 
‘old Tory Party and be, as he thinks, less effective with the public. 
“Hence the extraordinary vehemence of his atack on the Irish question 
and the land question, an attack which, if we may judge from his 

speeches to the Ulster deputation or from his speech in the House 

-of Commons on the Scottish Land Tenure Bill, commits his party to 
the destructisn of any and every proposal which the Liberal 
Government can make on either question. , 

Now this, to use a popular phrase, is a very high game, and we must 
suppose Mr. Balfour to have considered what he stakes on it 
he, drove the Government to an early dissolution and if he lost, 
Conservative cause would have suffered an even worse blow 
at the last election: A Parliament would come back in which 
House of Lords and the Conservative Party would be powerless, 
which might by no means be inclined for the compromises on 
Education or other questions which Ministers have been p 
to make in the present Parliament. There are, I know, 
Conservatives who think that any change, compared with their 
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position in the House of Commons, must be a change for the better, 
but that idea will scarcely survive examination. Their plea in the 
present Parlrament is that the last election took place on so many 
and such mixed issues that the House of Lords is free to question 
the verdict on any given issue. But that idea would be effectively 
disposed of if the Liberal Party came back to power after the next 
election with a majority even considerably reduced from its present 

- level For the election would have taken place on these very issues 
and on the right of the House of Lords to question the verdict of 
1906. Mr. Balfour is apparently of opinion that the swing of the 
pendulum will, save him from this catastrophe. He thinks that the 
cries of Church, Union and property will be irresistible with the mass 
of the public and that there will be no corresponding rally of the 
Liberal middle class or the working class to assert the rights of 
popular Government against the House of Lords, or, as at the last 
election, m favour of Free Trade. 

What is there for and against this assumption? The first remark 
to make is that the pendulum theory has by no means been verified 
in the seventy-five years since the first Reform Bill Muddle-class 
Liberalism persisted with only one break from 1832 onwards to 1874, 
and what the new electorate may do, if we get into a really stirrmg 
period of Home politics, has yet to be tried. For in the twenty 
years since 1886 domestic politics have been held in check first by 

the Irish question and then by the South African War, and we are 
only now beginning to test the temper of the great mass of voters 
on questions of domestic policy. If they are not capable of the 
same kind of seriousness and determination as the middle-class voters 
who in the last century fought the battle of popular rights against the 
aristocracy, then the country will in effect be governed by the great 
interests which govern the United States, in combination with the 
landed interests and the ecclesiastical interests which have grown up 
with our older civilisation. The first will work through the tariff 
which the second will share, and the new kind of commeraal 
politicians will strike or bargain for mutual defence with the Church 
and the land, while keeping the middle classes under with the scare 
of Socialism. There might no doubt be occasional short spells of 
iberal administration even in that case, but politics under the Tariff 
uld be more and more commercialised and any continuous social 
nstruction on Liberal or Radial lines would be out of the 
uestion l : ? 

If the public, and especially the working class, realise what is at 
e here, there is no reason at all for thinking that this will 
Big majorities such as this Government enjoys have in past 
es regularly endured through successive Parliaments, and it is 
easy to believe that the Conservative Party will dispose of this 
by invoking the House of Lords against it, Occasionally one 
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‘seems to notice in the newspapers of the Tariff Reforni.section of the 
Unionist Party a passing suspicion that Mr. Balfour’s familiar cnes 
smay prove to be the shibboleths and catchwords which they impute 
‘Lo their opponents. Will the electors really be frightened if he calls 
“Socialist” whenever a Liberal comes in sight? Will they really 
-support him in insisting on the Education Act of 1902 and refusing 
“to remedy thes Nonconformist grievance even in the single-school 
«districts? Will they approve of a firm stand by the landlords and 
their House against measures which would give the labourers accegs . 
‘to the land or lighten the burden of ground landlordism for the towns? 
Will they be more inclined than last year to submit to the food taxes 
and the General Tariff or to the compulsory miltarism which is 
gradually, but surely comng into favour as the companion plank to 
Protection in the Unionist platform? Is it even quite sure that the 
British people will respond, as Mr. Balfour evidently thinks they will, 
to the cry of the Union in danger, or desire to see a reasonable 
scheme of administrative reform for Ireland destroyed at the bidding 
-of the Ulster party? , 

So far from the answer to these questions being a foregone con- 
<lusion, the presumption it seems to me is wholly in favour of the 
‘belief that the electorate will continue to support the Government 
vif the issues are placed before them clearly and courageously. There 
is good ground for thinking that the Liberal tradition is strongly 
rooted in the mass of the English public Nothing in this respect 
-could be more cheering than the generous reception given to the 
South African settlement—for which, if for nothing else, the present 
sGovernment would hold its place in history. And it is by no means 
‘to be taken for granted that the same public will stop its ears to a 
‘serious and moderate proposal for the healing of the Irish quarrel 
A forcible appeal, such as Mr. Birrell will know how to make to their 
sense of justice and generosity, may have results which Mr. Balfour 
edoes not anticipate when he counts confidently on the anti-Irish 
“prejudice as an asset of his party. Similarly, the constant appeal by 
-distortion or mis-statement of fact which a section of the Unionist 
Press makes daily to the fear or selfishness of the middle class will, 
I think, defeat its own object if the Government knows how to touch 
‘the imagination and appeal to the instinctive good sense of thi 
class. Differ as they may from the zealots for Tariff Reform in th 
“Unionist Party, Liberals at-least join hands with them in believi 
that a constructive social policy igs necessary to the coun 
Practically the whole public seems to be agreed about that, and 
may accept it as the great gain of the Tariff controversy thus 
“that it has stirred Englishmen into thinking about the poverty 
the poor and into bringing some of their cherished traditions 
-prejudices under revision. But on this point the two ideals of 
present themselves in sharp antagonism. The Tariff Reformers, 
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we must take it, will dominate Unionist policy from henceforth, 
are apparently of opinion that the whole traditional fabric can 
be maintained, and all classes relieved from the taxation. 
which they dislike, and an inexhaustible fund provided for 
social reform by the simple device of taxing foreign goods, 
which means raising the price of commodities and curtailing 
the foreign trade of the country. Liberals, on the other 
hand, hold this to be a profound delusion, and their task is to 
show the country that social reform must come from within, and can 
sonly come by an effort on our own part (with which the foreigner has 
mothing to do) to bring what is feudal and antiquated and unjust 
in our system into line with the needs of a modem nation. The 
problem of Empire and the problem of internal reform would indeed 
be child’s play, if they could be solved by putting on taxes “which 

“no one will feel”; but we may reasonably suspect that the eager’ 
adoption of that aea by various classes and interests, which 
imagine themselves threatened by the other line of advance, 13 not 
a progressive but a strictly defensive movement. 

To bring out these issues and to place them powerfully before the 
„country is the work marked out for Liberals during the next few 
years. Ministers are so immersed in the work of their various 
departments that this general appeal stands in some danger of being 
meglected.; but time and thought will have to be found for it, and the 
more forcible spokesmen set free for this work The main point 
‘4g that Liberalism as a whole should strike the public as having one 
definite purpose, and not as divided into a number of competing 
„causes which fight with each other for a hmited quantity of time and 
attention. Hurry is useless and gives the public the impression that 
‘the party is so uncertain of its tenure that it cannot afford to wait 
.even a Session for fear of what the future may bring. If the party 
-wins on the main issue there will be time for everything; if it does: 
not win, there will be time for nothing. In dealing with the British 


-public the appearance of a deliberate purpose is of the greatest: ,. 


importance, and private members, who harry, the Government and. 
force it to change its plans, discredit it, in so far as they succeed. In 
-other respects, we may learn what to avoid from a study of the last 
three years of Mr. Balfour's administration. We must not rely on 
ctics or leave the public in doubt about our meaning, or give them 
-he impression that we are hanging en to office or shirking a fight. 
e Government may so arrange its programme as to defer the crisis, 
it may so arrange its programme as to force the crisis, but, 
ichever it does, it must be prepared to fight and to take all risks 
en the decisive moment comes. To convince its opponents that 
ill do this is its one chance of getting its measures through the 
use of Lords, for it may be quite sure that no quarter would be 
wn to it if the impression went abroad that it was unwilling to 
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fight. On these lines we may look to the future with much confidence. 
Liberalism is for the tme being the one practical „organised force in 
the country for the purposes of Government. If it is wisely led it can: 
appeal to the working class without losing touch with the middle class, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the electorate will, without 
great provocation, turn from it to an Opposition which is weak in 


personnel and divided in policy, and which offers us a commercial 
revolution for the benefit of the producing classes to cover its dislike 


of Liberal reform. 


J. A. SPENDER 
April 20th, 1907. 


BERTHELOT. 


ARCELLIN BERTHELOT, the Newton of organic 
‘ chemistry, was a Parisian of that Old Paris which Baron 
Haussmann cleared away. He had nothing in him of a son of the 
Crusaders, but a great deal of the artisan or mechanic, with high 
middlé-class training and the culture which a life from infancy in Paris 
so often gives. If the child were the father of the man, Gavroche, the 
typical gamin de Paris, would have been the father of Berthelot. I 
have said he had nothing that could mark him as the son of a 
Crusader. The Crusaders were the last remnant of the Frankish 
nobility, which the wars of Charlemagne had not wholly finished off. 
One saw in Berthelot the pure Gallo-Celt ; and-he boasted of a mother 
who came from the district of Alise-Sainte-Reine, the Alesia of 
Cæsar’s Commentaries, where that conqueror had his final tussle with 
the Gauls. The appearance of Berthelot proclaimed his Gallic origin 
to a striking degree. Hehada wiry, well-knit little frame, with broad 
shoulders and a chest that would have been wide and deep had he 
thrown it out. The nervous system predominated, as one might see 
from the compactness of a finely formed brain, the lines of thought 
in the face’ and the singularly fine perceptive eyes that looked 
frankly and fearlessly in one’s own face, the fearlessness bordering on 
combativeness’ One might divine the deepest depths of thought 
behind the eyes. The soul which looked out through: them was at once 
at of a thinker, a poet and a man of sentiment There was no 
oncealment save in the intensity of depth. 
I remember Mme. Berthelot mère, a lively, alert old lady, busy aga 
knitting and darning for her grandchildren, and the image of her 
She, too, had fine eyes that reflected each passing impression, ~ 
deep facial lines graven by the emotions of an ardent spirit, a 
ing heart and the strong thoughts of a most active mind, though 
d of early culture. She had witnessed three invasions and as 
revolutions, and became the wife of a struggling doctor at the 
f twenty-six. He and she set up as housekeepers at the corner 
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of a dark and ancient street, la Rue du Mouton, then at the corner 
of the Place de Hôtel de Ville, but now non-existent, the Avenue 
Victoria passing over it. This was in 1826, in a penod of clerical, 
aristocratic and monarchical reaction, a state of things which had made 
the backs of the great mass of bourgeois nse. The bourgeoisie was 
then Liberal and Voltainan and loathed “the government of curés” 
which the allied sovereigns had placed over France Old Mme 
Berthelot witnessed those Corpus Christi processions from the 
Tuileries to Notre Dame and back, in which the restored Court fancied 
it had found a means of government. The King, Charles X., doddered 
behind the Holy Sacrament, followed by the whole Royal Famuly and - 
his and their households, according to the ancient order of precedence. ` 
Gentlemen and ladies presented at the Tuileries were invited to fall 
into the procession ın the dress wom at the King’s Mass on Sundays. 
The gentlemen wore the evening dress coat of royal blue with gilt- 
buttons and continuations with white silk stockings and buckles. 
Ladies were in low dress with the loose light scarf of the tıme and in 
hat and feathers. l 

The spectacle might have amused, and in amusing pleased, had it not 
been a politico-religious demonstration, and had not the spectators been 
obliged under the penalties of “sacrilege ” to kneel down as the proces- 
sion passed. This galled them. The outward and very visible sign 
of Ultramontanism could be found in the high place which the Nuncio, 
a cardinal in his crimson robe, took in front of the ambassadors and 
ministers of the Catholic states represented at the Tuilenes. The old 
people who remembered the fétes of the Revolution and the military 
pomps of the Empire thought this pious street opera miserable. The 
King looked an old fool His heir, the Dauphin, whom the Court 
party had magnified into a military hero—the hero of the expedition 
in Spain against the Spanish Liberals—seemed to shrink into himself. 
He had, said old Mme. Berthelot, the very distinctive peculiarity of 
being able to look behind without turning his head, like a hare. The 
Dauphiness, severe, morose, thick-set and in every respect repellent, 
seemed to nurse recollections of family grievances and to feel aversion 
when her eyes met those of the people on the footways. At the 
“reposoirs” or halting places the members of the Royal Family an 
their households knelt devoutly on priedieus, and some of them to 
their beads. The Duchess of Berry then held up the youthful h 
presumptive, “the miraculously-born child,” who afterwards took 
title of Comte de Chambord. She had the reputation of bei 
gourgandine, ready to throw her bonnet over the windmill, if she 
not done so already, and a Marie Antoinette less the haughty p 
of that great aunt of hers. Still she pleased, and her two chi 
called forth genuine signs of public sympathy. But this never 
Every Corpus Christi procession was followed by prosecutio 
sacrilege and severe punishment. 
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You can see from this how far back the firm Republicanism of 
Berthelot and his free-thought bent extended. It dated from his 
cradle He inhaled in infancy an atmosphere surcharged with 
electricity. Doctor Berthelot was not a Voltairian. He had been 
brought up in a little church within the Catholic Church, that of the 
Jansenists, was permeated with the spirit of Port Royal, and was a 
man of deep thought, severe on himself, scrupulous in the discharge of 
every duty, and pessimistic from seeing so great suffering in the poor 
district in which he practised and the incurable folly of mankind as 
shown in public events. Most Catholics of his class were Gallicans. 
The “Church of Faith” was the ecclesiastical name of the French 
branch of Roman Catholicism. It had its own Liturgy. In the 
churches the laity joined in psalm and hymn singing. They knew 
nothing of the Roman Liturgy which, with the help of Lous N apoleon, 
Pius IX. afterwards foisted on them, to the open disgust, be it said, of 
the French bishops who prided themselves on being independent in 
their Gallican tradition and practice. The Rue du Mouton was close 
to Notre Dame. Doctor Berthelot had not a few clerics, Gallicans 
all, in his clientèle. What they said filtered down to the young 
Marcellin, so that he was well prepared for theological and philosophical 
talks which he had with Renan at the school of M. Couvreux, where 
he prepared for his degree examination and the ex Saint Sul picien 
earned his bread as an usher. : 

The Berthelot flat looked both on the Rue du Mouton and the 
Place de PHôtel de Ville. a great storm centre in 1830 and 
1848, and the three following years. This set history in action, 
and in vigorous and dramatic action, in the two periods, a fact 
to be kept in mind by every biographer of Berthelot. A boy 
of Marcellin’s inborn mental capacities and quick responsiveness 
to higher sentiments could not help becoming a Republican 
with such an outlook The esthetic side of his nature took 
a fine Parisian, and;in some respects a popular impress from his 
walks with his mother in the promenade behind Notre Dame—the 
Bishop’s Garden as it used to be called—in the adjacent flower 

ket, on the Quays, where the child destined to be his wife was 
wing up, and in the Jardin des Plantes. He lived in the closest 
ompanionship with his mother, and his father, too, whenever the 
octor had time to spend with him. The cholera visitation quickened 

e struggling part of Paris into stronger life, and gave it a 
publican impulse. Berthelot could remember this calamitous 
e. It powerfully impressed his father, who devoted’ himself to 
improvised dispensary in the Place de PHôtel de Ville, where 
atients lay on the ground until they could be taken to the Hétel 

And there they were no better, if so well off. Each 
had several patients, and the floors were as crowded as the 
of those emigrant vessels that ply between the Levant 
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and New York There was no sensational cheap Press between 
1830and 1848. Impressions of public events were deep and enduring 
and well talked about for years. Those of the cholera visitation, 
owing to the vivid accounts of his mother, became a part of Berthelot’s 
permanent stock of ideas. | l 

‘ I have said that Berthelot resembled his mother in appearance. He 
also derived from her a certain versatility of mind, a capacity to be 
interested in many things, or, as she said—borrowing the simile from 
one of the invasions that she witnessed—for driving a Russian team 
with a sure hand and at a full gallop. From his father he took his 
unflinchingly firm character, his capability of fixing his attention for 
days, weeks, months, or, if need were, years, on any subject that he 
wanted to master. The father’s devotion to duty was another heritage, 
and Berthelot regretted that he had not taken after his mother in her 
bright optimism that nothing could depress. ' If a misfortune overtook 
her she had what the French call une crise de larmes, then reacted 
towards cheerfulness, and soon became as hopeful as ever. Her son 
gaid a rainbow generally rose through her tears ‘and she became gaily 
resigned to the incurable evil I saw her in such a state of hopeful 
resignation the year following that of the Commune. She had just 
come from laying flowers on the grave of her husband at Neuilly, 
where her son also wished to be buried, and would have been had'not 
the Government decided to lay the remains of the beloved wife beside 
his in the vaults of the Pantheon. 

The Berthelot family migrated to Neuilly after the demolition of 
the Rue du Mouton, and broke quite new ground. Among the old 
friends with whom they kept in close relation was the family of a 
Doctor Manuel, another practitioner in the East Central district of 
Paris. He was the father of that inspired poet, the late Eugène 
Manuel, whose effects are all made up of delicate shades, though he 
generally wrote about the working people who furnished Doctor | 
Manuel with the majority of his patients Neuilly seemed quite in 
the country in those far back days) Renan came often on Sundays 
to partake of the family dinner, and was remarkable for his 
slightness (so different from the figure of later years) and 
sentimental air, sometimes varied by a roguishly sly look “ 
“ig there in you, Renan,” Marcellin asked him one Sunday, as 
party of friends walked along the Neuilly towpath, “that makes yo 
“frock coat look like a cassock?” “What is there in you, Marcelli 
“that always makes one fancy you have just left off fighting behi 
“a barricade, and that I see the end of a mechanic’s rule sticking 
“of your trousers’ pocket? Each of us has his acquired idiosyn 
“I did my best to imitate my preceptors at the schools I went to, 
“my coat thus resembles a cassock. You found your ideal i 
“Revolutionists at the Hôtel de Ville, and it clings to you. Each 
“according to his early environment. - You remain a Revolutionis 
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“ecclesiastical form clings to me” “I a Revolutionist! Clear your 
“head of that notion and say, an evolutionist” The word had been 
derived from Lamarck’s work, published towards the close of ,the 

. eighteenth century, on the influence of surrounding animal and 
vegetable forms. Darwin had still to write his work on the “Origin! 
“of Species,” while Berthelot and Renan conversed in the corridors of 
l'Institution Couvreux about the “Visions of Creation” opened by 
Lamarck. The former had found in it already the key to many there- 
tofore mystenes of creation as early as 1845, the year before Darwin 
set out on his memorable voyage. Renan looked on the world with 
the eyes of a Corot, whose landscapes are generally gauzed over with 
a luminous haze, which despite its luminosity hides hard outlines. 
Berthelot saw Nature, as perhaps might an Athenian of ancient days, 
in a hght that nobody could tax with crudeness, though extremely 
revealing. He was at once artist and philosopher. Renan was alto- 
gether the artist; Berthelot had higher scholarship. He thought in 
later years that as an evolutionist Darwin approached nearer to the 
ancient Greeks than Lamarck, who came much closer to the truth. 
Tbe Darwinian theory must lead to a depressing fatalism, analogous 
to that which fills the tragedies of the Greek dramatists. Stress of 
circumstances and want of logic might prevent the English and 
Americans from pushing the Darwinian theory to its utmost conse- 
quences ; but if generally accepted in France, where there are so many 
close logicians, it must have disastrous consequences. 

I had the reminiscences of Neuilly, as given above, from an old 
lady, Mme. Thiébault, a great friend of the last generation 
of Berthelots, of the Michelets from 1834, of Henri Martin 
(the historian), and of M. and Mme. Renan in the first 
phase of his professional and literary career. She kept a 
boarding School at Bercy, where Doctor Berthelot attended, and was 
very much the Parisian Frenchwoman of the Restoration and Louis 
Philippe’s reign, when impressions were not blunted by the frequent 

sensations which the halfpenny papers keep on giving us. She was 
also a friend of Duruy, who had taught Roman history in her school 
in the early fifties, and had much to say of his enlightened and warm- 
earted patronage of Berthelot when as a student Duruy, for the help 
e gave the Emperor with the hfe of Julius Cæsar, was raised to the 
st of Minister of Public Instruction I last saw Mme. Thiébault 
hen she must have been over ninety ; she had just come from visiting 
Id Mme. Berthelot, and had, so she said, the advantage over her of 
ch remoter souvenirs, but not of a greener memory, for Mme. 
elot forgot nothing. 

his brings me to the great turning point in the career of Berthelot, 
promotion in 1851 to the chair of Organic Chemistry at the 
e of France from the humble position ‘of laboratory assistant to 
allard, who filled the chair of ordinary Chemistry at the same 
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college In 1861 the Academy of Sciences awarded him the great 
Joecker prize for his studies on the artificial production of chemical 
substances synthetically. That Academy also recommended the 
Minister of Public Instruction to create for the winner of the Joecker 
prize a special chair at the College of France. The recommendation 
dragged, but at length M. Duruy was able to give satisfaction to that 
learned body. 

M. Berthelot had reached his thirty-fourth year before he won the 
Joecker prize. This success, and what it at once led to, enabled 
him to marry Mlle. Bréguet, whose remains now lie beside his at 
the Pantheon. She belonged to a Frenchified Swiss family who had 
made money and commercial position in the watch-making business. 
The excellence of their watches had become proverbial before the 
middle of the last century. It was said of the late Duchesse d’Orleans 
that she drilled the Comte de Paris into the time-keeping punctuality 
of a Bréguet watch. Mlle. Bréguet’s father was a comstructeur 
industriel, or builder of furnace chimneys and factones. He made 
money but not great wealth, and brought up his family in a house of 
his own, into which his daughter came, on the Quai de Horloge. She 
had for the time excellent expectations and a handsome dowry on 
which to set up ın life. The Bréguet and Berthelot families had been 
long known to each other, and almost neighbours in the old days 
when the Doctor practised in the heart of Pans Mademoiselle was 
a person of rare, suave and serene beauty. She had a beaming 
presence. Her softly lambent eyes, large and dark, indicated rather an 
Italian or a more Oriental origin. “They retained their loveliness to 
the end. Her whole appearance was harmonious, her figure tall, 
slender and that of a fausse maigre, looking thin but not really so, 


—_ 


and admirably adapted to show to advantage elegant raiment, or to 
give quite plain clothes an air of supreme elegance. Berthelot did 
not pay much attention to this paragon. She would have appeared 
beyond his reach. He was smitten once and for all accidentally and 
under unusual circumstances on the Pont Neuf. Mlle. Bréguet had 
been paying a visit in a nice new dress and a broad-brimmed Tuscan 
hat, then fashionable in spring and’ summer. You may see such a 
hat in an oval portrait of the Empress Eugénie by Winterhalter. On 
this ocasion Mlle. Bréguet crossed the longest bridge in Paris in th 











run against a young lady who had suddenly wheeled round to prev 
a violent gust from carrying away her hat. The breezy air and 
efforts to make headway against it had brightened a uniformly 
complexion of an almost amber tint, and given it the rich col 
of a ripe apricot. The mouth, generally a little prim, 
expanded into laughter, and the bright even teeth added to 
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radiance of the countenance. It was usually a softly pensive face, 
with an air of discreet reticence which gained ground as her circle 
enlarged and children-in-law came mtoit. The dimples in the cheek, as 


in the famous portrait of Joconda in the Louvre, also gave the idea of - 


reticence. The expansion due to the breezy walk over the bridge 
placed her in an entirely new aspect. Berthelot then and there fell 
in love with her and she with him. His pride prevented him from asking 
her to share his life untl he had an honourable position to offer her. 
For a wonder the course of true love this time ran smooth, though we 
may suppose that Berthelot for some time lived in a state of cruel 
suspense and dread of the treasure he coveted slipping from him. 
He had an extraordinary fidelity in his attachments, and could be sure 
, Of his own mind. But could he be sure of hers? However, Duruy 
came in as the providence of the true lover. j 

I used to see Mme. Berthelot and her band of children when they 
were little in the Tuileries Gardens and on river steamers going to 
Sèvres and Saint Maur, where she had relations I also passed a 
week at the érablissement of a M. Raymond at a then very unfrequented 
watering place, Forges-en-Hurepoix, where she had with her the elder 
children, then quite little mites) She never went into fashionable 
society, not even when Berthelot enjoyed universal renown and held 
ministerial portfolios. This was from want of taste for everything in 
the nature of display or dissipation, and from being satisfied with the 
circle—literary, learned, scientific, artistic, with’a spice of the theatre— 
that gathered round her, widening out each year. When all the 
children went out into life Mme. Berthelot devoted herself to softening 


the contrarieties which advancing years and the multiplicity of posts . 


had.brought upon her husband. He thought it behoved him_to be a 
citizen devoted to the public weal as well as a savant seeking in the 
crucible a new world .He managed with her help never to neglect 
one duty for another. In her feminine and ladyhke manner she acted 
as the good cHoyenne in ministering to the wants of the poor.. She 
sent all the cast-off clothes of the family to the cleaners, and when they 
came back mended them carefully and gave them a new look so as not 
to humiliate or break down honest pride. Berthelot, with her help, 
could attend to his College of France tasks and his almost crushing 
labours as Permanent Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, which 
brought him, from 1873, 7,000 francs a year, plus 2,000 as a member of 
that Academy and apartments rent free at the Institute. He took a 
leading and very active part in the labours of the different Committees 
of the Senate that had to deal with Bills for the reform of higher or 

rimary instruction, for University extension and for technical schools, 

hich he disliked except for manual training. He also contributed 
itticles on special subjects to the Temps and to scientific journals, and 
‘tended from May to November to the work at the Laboratoire de 

kimie Végétale that he founded at Meudon, and from which he 


- 
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derived no other personal advantage than having a country residence 


` rent free, within a stone’s throw of the rack railroad that connected 


Upper Meudon with the Seine steamer. He dida great deal of his work 
as permanent secretary in this steamer, in which the skipper reserved 
a place for him below. It took him to the Institute. He could thence 
run on to the Senate or the College of France, and on his way back to 
Meudon look in at his rooms to receive any letters or papers that might 
await him there. If he had not mapped out to the minute all the time 
he could give to the run mto town and his multiplied affairs there, he 
must have been lost in details and haste too hot ‘and perplexing to 


_ foster thought He disliked being interviewed by ignorant and 


presumptuous people, from the fear of a mess being made of what he 
said But he was most obliging in seeing and giving information to 
persons competent to understand him. Had his life been spared, he 
would probably have astonished the world by his observations on 
trees as regulators of electricity, and as possible media of electrical 
communication, and on the world-wide disasters which the clearing off 
of forests to make paper is likely to occasion. -His walks ın the forests 
of Meudon opened to him new and original views on the harmonies of 
creation. The Martinique catastrophe set him on a track in which he 
might fgure as a Jeremiah, warning the world not to upset natural 
~balances under pain of planetary ruin, or ın which he might figure as 


a creator of nitrates, and thus vastly multiply the fertility of our worn- 


out soils. In the course of his life, Berthelot must have refused many 
millions from manufacturers to let them have the exclusive knowledge 
of discoveries which they scented. A sugar manufacturer offered 
him an important share in his works, the greatest in France, if he 
would work-out for him a cheaper means for the extraction of the 
saccharine crystals from molasses. Berthelot said that he worked for 
the State, that is for everybody, and could not be a party to any 
patenting arrangement. His University appointment and his seat in i 
the Senate'had brought him enough to live upon What more could 
he reasonably desire? 

Berthelot was a charming lecturer. He thought it a duty to interest 
by giving a form to what he had to say as artistic as the subject would 
,admit of. He spoke in a strong yet musical voice, with fine 
distinctness and rather slowly. To speak quickly would be to hurry 
and confuse the ideas of his hearers as they arose. His eye and 
countenance as a whole helped the effect of his words. There was 
often a rhythm in his sentences which caught the ear and helped the 
memory to retain them. His knowledge of Greek and Latin was 
deep, and he thought the classics an invaluable mental discipline. H 
had no patience with promoters of volaptik, of the daily or weekl 
Press as a means of education high or low, or of the latest proposals 
to reform orthography by making it phonetic. The chairman of 
educational Congress that he attended told him at the banque 
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which followed that he had read ‘three times through Larousse’s 
“Encyclopedic Dictionary.” “Malheureux!” cried Berthelot. The 
word had hardly ‘passed his lips when he reflected that he 
was speaking to an adult past curing, and swallowed a tumbler 
of water to give himself time to find a more polite observation 
It then occurred to him to ask, “Did not the great variety of 
“the subjects make your head ache at each reading? They would 
“have set my brain wool-gathering had I attempted to submit it to the 
“same: educational discipline.” There are scientific philistines. 
Berthelot stood at the opposite pole. He disliked intolerance in 
controversy. Whenever he received a telegram from a Free Thought 
Congress to announce that he had been unanimously named honorary 
president, he returned an answer in which he gave a lesson of forbear- 
ance and philosophical charity, the best means for eliciting truth and 
cultivating that sociability on which the progress of humanity so 
greatly depends. Not long before his death a deputation of anti- 
clericals called on him. He received them affably, talked a while, had 
up champagne, ahd, after filling glasses, proposed the health of the 
Pope, who had done so much for the Separation of Church and 
State. Renan had the globe trotting instinct. Berthelot had not. 
He passed his whole life in the Department of the Seine ef Oise 
and on the banks of the Seine or within sight of the river. He 
made a few short tours in Brittany, in Burgundy and in the 
South of France, and had an extremely uneventful career outside 
his laboratory. His jubilee celebration, to which every university 
in the world sent delegates, as did also every scientific body 
of which he was an honorary member, set the seal on his fame. 
He declined to be taken to the great sitting at the Sorbonne in a 
carriage of the: President of the Republic and with a military escort. 
Mme. Berthelot preceded him there with her children and her grand- 
children. Berthelot went on foot, his overcoat hiding the grand cordon 
of the Legion of Honour, and running along with his head down, 
escaped being identified by the crowds that bad been watching for 
him to give him an ovation. He received from the hands of President 
Loubet, in the name of France, the gold plaquette by Chaplain As it 
vas impossible to thank each University, Govemment or learned body 
bat had honoured him, he had to speak urbi et orbs. In this way he 
as l Homme Pontife of Humanity at the opening of the Twentieth 
entury, the greatest position to which any man had ever risen. The 
anner of his death must add to his renown. It gives a sentimental 
terest tc the Pantheon and poetises it as a mausoleum. 


EMILY CRAWFORD. 
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HE estimates of naval expenditure submitted to the House of 
l Commons by the Government for the current year amount to 
431,419,500. In 1893-4, the last year of what I may call low estimates, 
the year that preceded the commencement of that policy which has led 
gradually to our present expenditure, the same estimates were for a 
sum of £14,240,100. The difference between the two years is 
$17,179,400, or a sum that by itself exceeds the expenditure in the 
earlier year by very little short of 43,000,000. 

What was the reason alleged ın support of this enormous increase? 
I have. gone carefully through the statements made in explanation 
of the annual estrmates, and I find that the reason relied upon 
as an all-sufficient justification was the necessity of being prepared to 
meet the combined forces of any two Powers of the world. Up tothe ; 
time that this view of our requirements began to find acceptance we 
had been contented with a naval strength that exceeded that of France 
by 50 per cent. That is to say, we were to have three ships for every 
two possessed by that country. What then was it that made the 
change of standard necessary? ‘What change had occurred in the 
international situation that justified us in substituting for the old 
standard the new standard? I donot think there can be any dispute 
as to the answer. It was the alliance between F.ance and Russia; 
an alliance supposed to be, and I think mghtly supposed to be, hostil 
to the interests of this country. I have, therefore, no intention o 
criticising the two Power standard so far as it was determined by tha 
condition of things. A war between us, on the one hand, and Fran 
and Russia, on the other, was at least possible, perhaps even probable 
and we were justified in preparing ourselves to meet it But 
condition of things no longer exists. The Russian fleet has disappear 
and Russia herself, absorbed in her internal troubles, has ceased 
be a factor in the international situation. Nor is that all On 
14th of October, 1903, we signed a treaty of arbitration with F 
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And on the 8th of April, 1904, we signed what is known as the Anglo- 
French agreement, by which all points then in dispute between us 

-and France were amicably settled The need, therefore, for 
maintaining a force equal to the combined force of France and Russia 
no longer exists. This is not disputed. Every one agrees. We 
are not likely, within any period of time that practical statesmen 
need at present consider, to be at war with the combined forces of 
those two powers. 

But though the original justification for the maintenance of the 
two Power standard has thus disappeared, we are told that it must still 
be retained as the measure of the force we require to defend our 
interests. No two Powers, however, aré mentioned. It is now “any 
“two Powers,” or “the two strongest Powers of the world.” And 
we find the advocates of this view of our responsibilities contending 
that, as it 1s no longer possible to couple France and Russia together, 
we must couple France and Germany, or Germany and the United 
States, as the two Powers whose combined naval strength must be the 
measure of the naval strength required by us. I eamestly protest 
against the adoption of this view af our present necessities. It is 
inconceivable that any responsible statesman, belonging to any party 
in the country, would maintain that we ought to adhere to the two 
Power standard on so unreal a plea as that we might possibly, within 
some measurable distance of time, be engaged in war either with France 
and Germany in alliance, or with Germany and the United States in 
alliance. That I think will be generally admitted. And if it is 
admitted, then I ask upon what other ground it is maintained that we 
ought to adhere to the two Power standard as the measure of our naval 
strength? I lay emphasis on this question. It is a question 
to which the country has a right to receive an answer from 
those in authonty. Till that answer is given I shall maintain 
that there is no greater justification in the present international 
situation for the maintenance of a two Power standard than there is for 
the maintenance of a three or a four Power standard. Suppose the 

, Government had come to the House of Commons this year and 
proposed that we should adopt a four imstead of a two Power standard, 
the House would have asked, and would have been entitled to receive, 
me explanation of the change in the international situation that 
ustified the proposal In the same sprit I ask what there ıs in the 
ting international situation that justifies the adherence to the 
o Power standard? To the ordinary common sense man it looks as 
we were proceeding in the matter by mere rule of thumb, and without 
y fixed principle as to the purposes for which we were maintaining 
r present enormous establishments : it looks as if we were proceeding 
with an eye to our real requirements but rather to the limits 
in which a strain on the endurance of the people can safely be 
osed. 
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Even, however, assuming for a moment that we are justified in 
maintaining a two Power standard, I assert that our actual strength 
is far in excess of that standard. And I’ think I can prove this by 
every test that is usually applied as a measure of the relative strength 
of the great navies of the world. 

I take, first, the test of expenditure. Our naval estimates last year 
amounted to 431,869,500. The naval estimates of France for the 
same year were £ 1 3,003,238, and of Germany £12,347,370, or together 
$25,350,017. That is to say, we expended on our navy six and a half 
millions more than the two Powers combined. I believe that to this 
might legitimately be added the two and three-quarter millions that 
we spent out of loans under the Naval Works Acts; and if this is done 
the excess over the two Powers would be, not six and a half, but 
and a quarter millions. And if, further, allowance is made for the fact 
that we obtain, for at least a portion of our expenditure, a greater 
value for our money than either France or Germany, then there 
would be little if any exaggeration in saying that our expenditure 
exceeds the aggregate expenditure of these two Powers by a sum 
that falls little short of the whole expenditure of Germany. In other 
words our expenditure would be found to be equal not to a two but 
wo a three Power standard. 

I take manning as the next test. We voted last year 129,000 men. 
France had 52,000 and Germany 42,000, or together 94,000. Our 
strength in men thus exceeds the strength of the two Powers combined 
by 35,000; and this excess by itself falls short of the total German 
strength by only 7,000 men. 

As a third test I take numbers of first-class battleships.) And 
here I proceed on a principle of selection that, in a comparison of 
relative strength, tells more against us than against Germany, 
though not more than against France. Expert opinion estimates 
that the life of a battleship in full efficiency for purposes of war 
is about fifteen years. Adopting this opinion, and starting from 
1892, I find, according to the last Dilke Return, that this 
country has built and completed for sea forty-three first-class 
battleships, excluding the “Montagu,” which was wrecked last year, and 
the “Dreadnought,” which was not commissioned when the Return was 
presented. During the same period France has built ten, and Germany 
fifteen, making a total for the two Powers of twenty-five ships. 
otker words, our numbers exceed the numbers of those two Power 
combined by eighteen ships, the excess being by itself in excess ol 
the German numbers by no less than three ships. During the sam 
period, also, the United States built fourteen battleships; so that 
the time of the Dilke Return, we had a superiority of four ships ov 
‘all three Powers combined. ` 

But there is another test, connected with this test of num 
that indicates, in an even more striking way, the rela 
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' superiority of our strength. I believe that experts are agreed that 
displacement is a legitimate measure of fighting force when 
applied to ships of even date. Adopting this view, and accepting it 
as a test of relative strength, I find that, since 1892, we have built, 
still excluding the “Montagu” and the “Dreadnought,” thirty- 
two battleships of 14,000 tons and over. France has built 
none, Germany has built none, and the United States has 
built two. But I carry this test a step further. The forty-three 
British battleships, built since 1892, have an aggregate tonnage of 
611,250 tons. The fifteen German ships have an aggregate tonnage of 
174,959 tons; the ten French ships an aggregate tonnage of 116,717 
tons, making a total for the two Powers of 291,676 tons. Our strength, 
in this, the first line of defence or attack in case of war, is thus greater 
than the strength of Germany by 436,291 tons, and greater than the 
strength of France and Germany together by no less than 319,574 
tons. Further than this, the fourteen battleships of the United States 
have an aggregate tonnage.of 166,933 tons. Add this to the aggregate 
tonnage of France and Germany and we get an aggregate tonnage for 
the three Powers of 458,609 tons. Thus our strength exceeds the 
strength of the three Powers combined by no less than 152,641 tons, 
an excess not far short of the whole strength of the German navy in 
this class of ship. Measured, therefore, by this test, which is perhaps 
the most conclusive of all tests, our strength is equal not to a two, 
or to a three, but practically toa four Power standard. 

And now I turn to consider very briefly our strength in cruising 
ships, upon which, in case of war, we should rely for the attack and 
defence of commerce. And here I take, first, the class of armoured 
cruisers. We have withdrawn from the effective fighting list all ships 
of this class built before 1899. Since the beginning of that year we 
have launched and equipped twenty-eight vessels of this class. Dating 
from the same year France has thirteen, Germany has five, and the 
United States has five. Thus in numbers we exceed a thre¢ Power 
standard by five. The aggregate tonnage of our twenty-eight vessels 

} is 318,600; of the thirteen French vessels, 126,053 tons; of the five . 
German, 45,260 tons; and of the five United States, 64,420 tons; 
making a total for the three Powers of 235,733 tons. We, therefore, 
have an excess over the three Power sfandard of 82,867 tons, an excess 
y itself not far short of double the whole strength of the German 
avy in this class of ships. 

Of protected cruisers of the first class we have twenty-one, France 
as seven, Germany has none, and the United States has three. In 
is class, therefore, we exceed a three Power standard by over 
per cent. And if we measure our strength by tonnage our excess 
er a three Power standard is not 100 per cent, but just short of 
per cent, our aggregate tonnage being 201,950 tons agamst 
ombined aggregate tonnage of the other Powers of 68,951 tons. 
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In second-class protected cruisers I content myself with saying that 
we are both in numbers and tonnage considerably in éxcess of a three 
Power standard. 

As a final test, I reproduce a table, based on the last Dilke Retum, 
which appeared in The Shipping World of August Ist, 1906. The 
table is as follows :— 

Tonnage of fighting ships of all classes (excluding Coast Defence Vessels, 


Unprotected Cruisers, and Torpedo Vessels other than Destroyers) 
on March 31st, 1906. ' 


Great Britain. France. Russia. Germany. Italy, 
1,595,010" 577,885 238,690 ` 430,469 271,831 
1,518,875 


According tq this table our total tonnage exceeds the total tonnage 
of all the great European navies by no less than 76,135 tons., Nor is 
this all In 1904 our Board of Admiralty instituted a “searching 
examination of all ships belonging to the navy in order to estimate 
their value as fighting machines) This examination resulted in the 
relegation to the scrap heap of 155 ships, having an aggregate tonnage 
of 279,635 tons. No other country in the world has instituted an 
-examination of a similarly searching character. It has been 
contended by those responsible for this action on our part, that by 
it our navy has become at once less costly and enormously more 
efficient, so that ton for tan we are more efficiently equipped 
for war than any other navy in the world. And yet it is held to be 
necessary for our requirements that we should maintain an efficient 
tonnage largely ın excess of the total oange eficsent and inefficient, 
of all European navies put together. ! 

I regret that I have had to weary the reader with so many figures. 
But I think that they have enabled me to prove that, even on the 
assumption that the state of our relations with foreign Powers justifies 
us in maintaining a two Power standard, our naval strength, tried 
by any test that can be applied to it, short of the final test of actual 
war, is equal to a three Power standard, and in some of the most 
essential elements of strength far superior even to that standard. And 
I ask again what justification is there for the maintenance of a naval 
force involving such an enormous expenditure of the resources of th 
nation? If we are maintaining it merely to meet imaginary ris 
risks that may conceivably arise at some indefinite future time, th 
I assert that we are scandalously wasting these resources. If, on th 
other hand, we are maintaining it agaist real risks, risks that 
foreseen and that can be measured and made a standard of o 
requirements, such a standard, for example, as we had when we we 
preparing ourselves for a possible conflict with France and Russia, th 
let us know what these risks are. Against such risks we shall all 
ready and eager to bear any burden however heavy it may be. 


* Excluding the “Montagu” and “Dreadnought” 
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I have so far said nothing about the army. Nor need much be said. 
For what applies to the navy applies with stull greater force to the 
army. The estimates for 1893-4 amounted to £1 7,802,900. For the 
current year they amount to £27,760,000, or an increase of almost 
% 10,000,000. Here, too, as in the case of the navy, the important 
question is, what are the requirements now, as compared with 1893-4, 
that justify such an increase? We have no certain knowledge as - 
to the answer that would be made to this question by the present 
Government; but some light is thrown upon it by two remarks made 
by Mr. Haldane when introducing the army estimates on the 2 5th of 
February. After stating that the Government had settled upon 
“six divisions and four cavalry brigades of 160,000 men and officers 
“as the strength and the size of the first line;” he put the question, 
“Why fix on this force?” And the answer was that he had “all these 
“men to supply drafts for the battalions in India and the Colonies.” 
He then went on to say, “I have not learned that my right hon. friend 
“the Secretary for India is prepared to ask me to withdraw any of the 
“fifty-two battalions which he has already from me for the purposes 
“of India.” The question of the military requirements of India was 
therefore not discussed by the Cabinet as a whole before the strength 
of the home army was agreed to, otherwise Mr. Haldane could not 
have referred to the subject in precisely this way. Further, in the 
very same paragraph of his speech in which he made this allusion to 
India and to Mr. Morley, he put the question, “Is such a force (that > 
“is, the force of 160,000 men) in accordance with the requirements of 
“the Empire?” And he replied that he bad “never been able to work 
“out the standard of the requirements of the Empire.” That is to Say, 
the force of 160,000 might be halved or it might be doubled, and 
apparently he would still be unable to say, in either case, whether the 
numbers met or exceeded the requirements of the Empire. 
He takes the force practically as he finds #, and expresses his intention 

of making ıt as efficient as he can Eut admirable though this may 
be, it 1s not an adequate fulfilment of his duty. For it must not be 
[forgotten that this is the first year since 1894-5 in which the Liberal 
arty in the House of Commons has been fully responsible for the 
expenditure of the country. Even, therefore, if the party had accepted 
e expenditure of the late Government as reasonable and necessary 
t would still have had a right to expect that the present Government, 
n its accession to power, would take a general survey of the situation 
which the country finds itself and be prepared to give a reasoned 
fence of its proposals. And this right is surely strengthened by 
e pleas for retrenchment put forward by the party as a whole both 
ore and during the last general electian. ' i 
e our military and naval requirements greater or less than they 
e fourteen years ago when our expenditure was £27,000,000 less than 
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it is now? Are they greater or less than they were before the 
Japanese Alliance? Or before the’South African War? Or before 
the conclusion of our agreement with France? Or before the 
Russo-Japanese War had exhausted the resources of Russia? 
Or before we entered into communications with Russia with 
a view to thé amicable settlement of the differences with that 
country which were held to have endangered the peace of India? 
All these are important questions in determining what the military 
and naval estimates for the year should be. And yet there is no 
indication that they were even considered. 

It is dificult for anyone who claims to be a loyal member of the 
Liberal Party to take up an attitude of opposition to the present 
Government. It would be easier and certainly more pleasant to rely 
with confidence upon them, But it is a tradition of the Liberal Party, 
‘it used to be a tradition of the House. of Commons, to be watchful of 
any Government where the strength and the charge of armies and 
navies in time of peace is in question. It is not denied 
that the strength of our army and navy depends upon the 
state of our relations with foreign Powers. If the enormous 
increase in our peace establishments during the last fourteen years 
must be maintained because of the manifestly threatening aspect 
of those relations, confidence im the Government is very proper. 
But if the increase is hot supported by any manifest danger, 
then jealousy may be, and ought to be, entertained on that 
subject. It is my contention that, on a review of the state of the 
world, we stand in less danger at the present moment from any Power 
in it than we have done at any time during the last quarter of a 
century; that our relations with all the great Powers are friendly in 
their character; and that there is no great outstanding question 
between us and any one of them that need prevent those relations from 
becoming even more friendly than they are. And if this is a true 
representation of the situation of affairs, it then becomes'the duty of 
` even the most loyal of the followers of the Government to insist, as far 
as he can, on a reduction of the army and the navy. The most difficul 
task of statesmanship is wisely to apportion the resources of the natio 
to its several wants. In the performance. of this task Liberal states 
men have in recent years been accused of a desire to sacrifice th 
requirements of the nation as a great World Power to requirement 
of a purely domestic character. They have been called Littl 
Englanders. Unionists, on the other hand, have taken credit to. th 
selves for maintaining our position as a great World Power even at 
cost of domestic wants which otherwise they might have been glad 
satisfy. But this was not always a point of distinction between 
two great parties of the state. During a great part of last cen 
both parties were agreed that, in times of peace, the domestic n 
of the nation should not be sacrificed to,the maintenance of 
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` armaments. And in this respect our policy was then clearly 
distinguished from the policy of Continental nations, to which in 
recent years it has more closely approximated. Whether from the ` 
exigencies of their situation, or, as was much more frequently the case, 
because of the non-democratic character of their Government, Conti- 
nental Powers have been in the habit of sacrificing domestic interests 
to the real or supposed necessity of maintaining enormous military 
establishments. That was a course of conduct that our statesmen of last. 
century, without distinction of party, notably such leading and repre- 
sentative statesmen as Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone, constantly held up tous as a warning and not as an 
example ; and as a warning because it impoverished the people, was a 
fruitful source of discontent and disloyalty, and constituted as real a 
danger to the stability and even the existence of the State as any 
external foe could be. And who will venture to assert that the ‘policy 
they pursued was not justified, by the event? In what other great. 
‘country of the world have you had a people, on the whole, so contented, 
so loyal to their Government, so confident in its good intentions, so. 
indifferent to the appeals of revolutionaries, and so capable of bearing 
the strain of war when war came? I repeat that it is always difficult 
to draw a just line between the demands made upon our resources in 
support of the part we have to play among the nations of the world 
and the demands made upon these resources in furtherance of our 
internal well-béing. But to spend money in support of military and 
naval establishments not clearly called for by the exigencies of our 
situation in the world is to neglect the solemn warnings of history and’ 
to weaken the permanent sources of our strength. l 


J. A MURRAY MACDONALD. 
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EFORE entermg upon the reflections which, as it seems to me, 
arise from the reading of the Montagnini documents, I ought 
“ to say that I profoundly regret the measures taken against that 
prelate and the confiscation of his papers. The French Government 
is by no means infallible. In its present conflict with an adversary 
whom it ill understands, who 1s always concealing himself, always 
insinuating himself into politica] matters, both domestic and foreign, 
who boasts a divine origin and thus carries with him a section of those 
who love the ideal, while in other respects he allies himself with 
ignorance, idleness, and every kind of social egoism,—it is natural 
enough that in such a conflict the French Government should have tts 
moments of impatience and of anger, But I deplore those moments, 
for they are unprofitable and are little worthy of men who wish not 
to conquer but to convince and gradually to convert. 

But having said so much, I cannot, under the pretext that the 
seizure was a violation of public international law, ignore these papers, 
or go on as if they had not been published. That would be a fiction 
entirely wanting in sincerity. Some French journals have lauded 
this attitude. With an air of offended dignity they have turned awa 
their eyes. This retiring virtue would have been more impressiv 
if its professors had not, a few months ago, bought and paid fo 
certain papers of the Freemasons, and made use of them f 
the purposes of a political campaign. They did not consider 
that time that the way in which M. Vadecard had been bribed 
an action far from, glorious. | 

Again, those very same people who now veil their faces and 
know nothing of the documents in question, were at the begi 
of last March insisting in all kinds of voices that the Ministry 
taking good care not to publish anything because everything that 
been found at Monsignor Montagnini’s house went to prov 
absolutely correct conduct of the Holy See. Every day b 
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fresh challenges and bravado, which came to a climax in the news 
that the Vatican would itself publish the Montagnini papers and so 
put the Government in a very awkward position. 

And to-day we see them in a fury against the Government and 
accusing it of having taken the initiative in publishing the documents. 
Which ought we most to pity, the publicists who talk in this way, Or 
the readers before whom they dare to place statements so contrary to 
the truth? Not only does the French Ministry count for nothing 
m the publication, but the Figaro which began it is, as everyone 
knows, a conservative journal, the ally of that Catholic loc which, 
under the name of the Action Liberale, and under the ‘direction of 
M. Piou, receives all its inspiration from Rome. 

It is evident, on the contrary, that as soon as the public were ina 
position to study those documents, it was astounded at their contents. 
The Figaro thought it a very clever move to take the initiative and to 
influence public opinion in advance by a series of sensational articles, 
to proclaim so loudly what the papers contained that the subsequent 
publication would not be able to modify to any sensible degree the 
impression first given. Finding their audience docile, lke so many 
sheep, journalists often come to a state of complete illusion as to their 
power. The Clerical Press of all countries for a whole fortnight went 
on repeating the statements that there was nothing in the Montagnini 
papers, and that what little there was covered the French Government 
with confusion and displayed to all eyes the dignity, sincerity and 
Iagnanimity of the Holy See. Every day contradictions of every 
detail flowed in, but they were adroitly twisted into contradictions not 
of the author of the document referred to, but only of the journal that 

‘ published it. Monsignor Montagnini, when he spoke of divers public 
men as ready ta be bought, certainly did not prove that they really 
were so, because he did not buy them; but he did prove up to the 
hilt that he himself felt no repugnance to such a transaction. 

The incredible poverty, intellectual, moral and religious, of 
onsignor Montagnini is certainly a very grave symptom; but the 
estrained freedom with which the official organs of Catholic 
inion speak of the affair, without a blush on their cheek, is a 
ver symptom still By the absence of all shame or even embarrass- 
nt they show how natural and normal the operations of this 
ous secretary of the Nunciature appear in their eyes; they accept 
nsibility for them. Monsignor Carlo Montagnini may perhaps 
e day be dismissed in disgrace, if Catholic opinion should 
ately require such a step; but the ecclesiastical authorities, far 
dreaming of disavowing him, conferred upon him as soon as he 
rance and arrived in Rome the highest of prelatic titles, that of 
tolic Prothonotary, beyond which there is only the Cardinal’s hat. 
me clerical circles which do not lve in complete isolation, out 
ch with opinion, a current of disapproval of this wretched prelate 
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has setin. They would be glad to sacrifice him in hope of saving the 
rest of the machine; but their efforts are all in vain. We have before 
us not only the documents signed Montagnini, we have also a 
great many signed by His Holiness‘s Secretary of State. Not the 
slightest trace of any warning from his Eminence to Monsignor; he 
never fails to congratulate him, encourage him, offer him little 
rewards. Monsignor Montagnini is entirely Cardinal Merry del Vals 
man, just as Merry del Val is the absolute servant of his august 
master. The ecclesiastical policy so cheerfully carried on by the 
prelate m France is just that of Pius X. That is to say it is the 
policy of a man who, beyond pilgrims, monks and our Concordat 
bishops—to the whole of whom he has an invincible repugnance— 
-knows nothing whatever of our country except some deplorable 
blunders of universal suffrage. His unfortunate kindness to all these 
manceuvres is to some extent his excuse. Pius X works international 
politics as he used to work the municipal elections in Venice. 

For him M. Piou is good, M. Grousseau is good, M. de 
Rothschild is good, M. Armand Lods is good; but he is not 
at all sure that the Cardinal of Bordeaux is good; as to 
the Archbishop of Rouen, he is’ bad, like the Abbé Lemire, 
the Abbé Loisy, or M. Marc Sangnier. At frst one is dis- 
concerted by this novel kind of Last Judgment; but perhaps it is not 
very difficult on reflection to perceive that these decrees are less 
inscrutable than those of Providence. Men are good when they vote 
straight, or, if they have no votes, when they give money, plenty of 
money, to make others vote straight Monsignor Fuzet committed 
the sin of sins; he did not carry his clergy to the ballot-box. To 
vote right is to vote for the right candidate, who is not necessarily 
a religious man, or a model of morality. Even a Protestant or a 
Jew may be tolerated; the good candidate is he who is against 
Socialism and the principles of °89. 

I have only once had the honour of meeting Monsignor Montagnint. 
It was three years ago, at the house of a well-known Metropoli 
who had also invited to lunch two other bishops, the dignitari 
of the chapter, and several priests of repute for their literary 
critical works. The conversation naturally fell on the events of 
day and maintained a high level The Archbishop, speaking of 
anxiety for the future of his diocese, of France, and of the Ch 
talked slowly in a rather low tone and with a slight southern a 
which gave to his words a certain caressing and vibrating q 
The ecclesiastical establishment undoubtedly lay near his h 
spoke of it with a feeling so restrained and yet so potent t 
communicated itself to his hearers; but we felt that his ou 
extended beyond the material walls of Jerusalem. We w 
presence of a great prélate and ‘a true Frenchman; one who e 
his ecclesiastical concerns made one sensible of the disinterest 
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and the idealism which characterise all our greatest men, to whatever 
party they belong. . 

We had nearly finished our repast when a servant brought in a 
card. The Archbishop signed to bring the visitor in, and there 
entered, like a gust of wind, an ecclesiastic, who seemed to me very 
young. Polite, with his hand on his heart, he flew rather than walked 
towards our host and kissed his ring with so many bows and 
genuflexions that I thought he must be some seminarist from Rome 
who came to beg a great favour. However, while we made a place 
for him, he went all round the table, recognising every one and 
saying something pleasant to each, He was presented to me and 
poured forth a deluge of compliments. The pleasure he expressed at 
meeting me was not a mere form, he was overjoyed like a hound 
who thinks he has found a good scent. And all the time he was 
helping himself to the sweetmeats I caught his velvet eye fixed upon 
me with satisfaction. 

Everyone rose. In passing out he found himself at my ide: 
“Let è Italiano,” he murmured, “caro! caro!” (My dear friend, you 
are an Italian!) and he added quickly: “Will you return to Paris with 
“me by the express?” “Unfortunately, Monsignor, I travel third 
“class.” “For the pleasure of your company I will gladly go third 
“class, too.” “I am profoundly sorry, but I have to start in the 
“opposite direction at three o'clock.” 

These small incidents came back to my memory on reading the 
correspondence. The appearance of Monsignor Montagnini at the 
Archbishop’s house struck me forcibly. What a contrast between 
that smiling little Roman prelate——with his jovial and at the’ same 
time Jesuitical aspect, cbsequious and caressing, fluttering from one 
to another of the bishops and saying to them a hundred times: “I am 
“entirely at your service, Excellence,’—and our grave and serious 
French priests) The more serious they grew the more he broke 

out in smiles) “The Church is eternal,” he told them for their con- 
lation, “she will issue from her trial ‘greater than ever.” He uttered 
is last phrase with less assurance and without a smile; it had 
quired an effort of memory. But the smile soon made its appear- 
ce again, sincere, and as it were ingenuous, for in reality he was 
at himself and at his good angel who had made him a sort 
apostolic nuncio. 











friends, loudly contended that to speak of delation as one óf the 
of the Church was to be a mere slanderer. Let any one read 
documents and he will see this gangrene organised, planned and 
ed. A parishioner of Toulouses-he was of course not 
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making his first effort, since he knew amongst the swarm of soldiers, 
valets and prelates who fill the Vatican to whom to wnite— 
dispatched a telegram to Rome to warn them that his Archbishop had 
conformed to the law and had made his declaration. 

Monsignor Fuzet, Archbishop of Rouen, was wrapped 1 in all security, 
since his important work on the “Seminary” had been approved 
by the Holy Congregation of the Coundl, and he had’ been 
honoured by a letter from His Holiness. Alas! Vain security | 
Monsignor Montagnini knows very well that the book has received 
all the official sanctions; but he also knows that = book is a good 
one to denounce. 

Again, what this correspondence establishes is the desperate fight 
against all publications by which the young clergy attempt to get 
into contact with contemporary thought. There is only one method 
of escaping impeachment, and that is to say nothing and, above all, 
to write nothing. Apart from that you can do almost anything. In 
the course of these last few years there have been notorious trials in 
which priests have appeared in most unfortunate predicaments. Dont 
be afraid. You will not find a catalogue of these sad affairs in the 
Montagnini papers. You will find there a complete list, which has 
been drawn up with much ingenuity, of all the priests who think 
wrongly. The trouble of seeking out those who sin against natural 
laws may be left to the justice of the Government. 

But there is a more important conclusion to be drawn from these 
documents, one of more general bearing, for it is obvious that the 
Curia uses the same processes of government and of administration 
for all the nations. It is that the Roman Church, so proud of her 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, is really directed by laymen. The opinions 
of good M. Piou and good M. Grousseau in religious matters in France { 
have constantly prevailed during. these latter years against fe opinions 
of our bishops.* 

I have often found myself regretting and deploring with all my 
strength the isolation in which our episcopate seems to delight. I 
was an injustice, and we know with absolute knowledge to-day that 1 
they have maintained an entirely passive attitude and have n 
attempted to work in with the separation law, it has not been th 
fault. It has been the fault of Rome who prohibits all intercourse 
all relations. 

“If these words should come under the eyes of one of those bish 
who sought authority from Rome to enter into relations with 
legislators, and who were forbidden not only to take any step of 
kind, but even to make any utterance which should reveal that 
had had the idea and the desire to do so, I trust that they will 
this expression of my regret and my profound sorrow. It is not wi 


















* And that at the moment when the principal argument of the Hol 
against the associations for public worship was the danger of lay interference! 
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grief that one sees a great religious society come down to such 
methods of government. 

There were at this period, however, other Catholic laymen who 
intervened: Brunetiére, Goyau, Leroy-Beaulieu, Thureau-Dangin, the 
Marquis de Vogiié, Count d’Haussonville, and all the signatories of the 
celebrated petition to the episcopate. How was it that their voice 
was neither heard nor regarded? They were certainly not revolu- 
tionaries, and their Catholicism was no less orthodox than that of 
the others. The only explanation is that M. Piou and M. Costa, M. 
Grousseau and M. Emile Ollivier offered entirely different guarantees * 
from the point of view of .. . . politics 

Cardinal Merry del Val was evidently speaking in good faith when 
he declared that the Holy See guides Catholics towards a constitu- 
tional policy; but he forces us to think that his words have not the 
same meaning on his lips that they have_on ours. With the same 
coolness Rome protests that she does not interfere in the domestic 
politics of ' France, whilst she may be seen engulfed in the most 
eccentric and useless electoral manœuvres. The Montagnini papers 
constitute the intellectual, moral and religious bankruptcy of a 
particular méthod of exerting authcrity. Let me be well understood: 
Catholicism is not injured, nor even religious authority, as the centre 
and instrument of Catholic unity; but what has been irremediably 
destroyed is the influence of an authority which calls itself purely 
religious and desires the benefit cf that idealism, and yet involves 
itself mischievously in all the political questions People think the 
Curia wilt be absolved by the public conscience by stating, for instance, 
that a celebrated secret society does the same, or that all the embassies 
are agencies of the same kind as that of the Rue de‘ l’Elys¢e. 
Supposing that were absolutely demonstrated, it would not follow that 
it is excusable to indulge in similar action. The diplomatists of the 
Holy See are not ordinary diplomatists; not only do they- take 
precedence over their colleagues, but they are all ecclesjastics—that is 
to say, representatives of Christ. 

In obstinately defending the pontifical diplomacy, the Catholic Press 
imply show that their intellectual and moral sense is far behind that 
f the lay public, and that the words of Jesus are once more 
xemplified: “Publicans and harlots will go into the Kingdom of God 
before you.” 
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» DOGMA AND PROGRESS. 


` HE question of the relation- of the Protestant Churches to 
their doctrinal standards, and the still larger question of the 
compatibility of the adherence to a traditional creed with freedom 
- and progress in religious thought, have in recent years forced them- 
selves prommnently forward. Nor has this been the case in one 
country alone; for England and Scotland, the United States, Canada | 
and France are to-day the scene of developments all the more rapid 
and important because long-deferred., 

The present paper is not written with the authority of a trained 
theologian; it does not profess to do more than embody a layman’s 
reflections on these great subjects, and to enquire into the scope and 
nature of that claim for freedom of religious thought which is now 
made by all the “Free Churches.” It was originally suggested by 
the Judgment of the House of Lords in August, 1904, which held 
that one of the t Presbyterian Churches of Scotland had forfeited 
its identity and its property by modifying certain subordinate articles 
of its original creed. This legal principle was met-at the time by an 
emphatic assertion of the right to make such modifications without 
loss of identity. But for the Church immediately concerned, as for 
all others who assert the same right, the further question arises, How 
far does this right extend? How are we to understand the te 
“Freedom” and “Progress” in this connection? 












I—PROGRESS AND FINALITY. 


The claim for freedom in theological thought and in its off 
expression and record can be defended on both theoretical. 
historical grounds. It is clear that as the intellectual atmosph 
changes from one era to another, and from country to country, 
form of men’s answers to the deepest questions of life must also v 
If religion is to interpenetrate the whole life and thought o 
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community, or any part of a community—if, to use the old figure, 
theology is not to remain a voluntary prisoner in some remote lecture- 
room, but is to come down into the market-place and influence the 
thought and action of her age—then her exponents must be free to 
speak a language which the age can understand Otherwise her 
position would be like that of an army sent to cross an unknown and 
dificult country, but forbidden to change its order of march in 
passing from defile to plain, and compelled to meet frontal and flank 
attacks in the same array. The theologian of to-day can only 
disregard the work of Hegel and Darwin on pain of being himself 
disregarded. 

To take a concrete example—one among many. The theory of 
Evolution, represented in its philosophical and scientific forms by the 
two great thinkers just referred to, has rendered a change inevitable 
in the doctrine of the Fall Neither the doctrine of the original 
perfection of Man nor that of Original Sin can stand without at least a 
thorough reconsideration ; and it seems probable that, when they emerge 
from this process of criticism, it will be in a form nearer to the view 
of Pelagius than to the letter of strict Augustinianism. So the heresy 
of one age tends to become the orthodoxy—or rather the intellectual 
necessity—of another. Even within the New Testament we are 
forced to recognise a transitory element. For the long course of 
centuries has shown that the Primitive Church was mistaken in its 
expectation of a speedy Parousia; yet there was no belief which it 
held more firmly, or which more coloured the whole outlook on life of 
the early Christians. © ? 

But it is easy to state the case for liberty in theology, for 
progress with the progress of secular thought, in such a way as to 
obscure the permanent element in Christianity ; and one of the great 
tasks of the future must be to safeguard the latter as well as the 
former. For the demand of the human spirit is a double one: it 
seeks permanence in the great objects of religion as well as adapta- 
bility to changing needs. Nowhere are men so slow to accept a 
thoroughgoing relativity as in the highest philosophy and in theology. 
And this demand is within certain limits both natural and right; for 
religion which changed in substance from age to age, which in its 
eepest essence could be altered by transient external opinions or 
en be dependent on them for its development towards adequacy 
nd perfection, could not provide a resting-place for the heart of man, 
eary of the flux of outward and visible things. Nor does 
istianity disregard this need; for it undoubtedly claims a finality 
ter than that of any of the philosophies of the past, a finality 
ich raises it above the ordinary operation of the law of evolution. 
uch is the problem—to reconcile the free development of religious 
ht with this claim, to ity and perfection on the part of 
tianity The old statical dogmatism, which regarded revealed 
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truth as given once for all, and as fixed and settled, allowing the 
growing thought of the ages only a mechanical function in arranging 
and displaying it, disregarded the demand for freedom. In its zeal 
‘for the truth handed down by tradition from the Fathers, it forgot 
that, in Newman’s words, “Principles require a very various application 
“according as persons and circumstances vary, and must be thrown 
“into new shapes according to the form of society which they are to 
“influence”; and Ee “the refutation and remedy of errors cannot 
“precede their rise.” 

But, on the other hand, the theory of Development hah: runs 
through much modern idealism is also defective, in that it fails to 
recognise ‘the permanent and final element in Christian thought. 
For Hegelian and post-Hegelian idealism tend to look on Christianity 
as a stage, necessary and momentous, but in no sense final, in the 
progressive development of the Absolute Idea. In the completion 
of the World-development, it would be assumed as part of a wider 
Idea, a more comprehensive synthesis, and thus in a measure 
superseded. Indeed any purely intellectualistic view of Development 
must tend to some such result ; for in the progress of pure thought the 
last step must always be the highest. It is only at the end of the 
process that we can appreciate its real significance. If intellectual 
insight be the chief object of a religion, then it becomes the test of 
a genuine progress that the final synthesis should be both wider and 
, truer than any previous stage in its development. The earlier aspects 
are necessarily partial and immature. 

A similar criticism applies to some views of religion which 
certainly do not seek to supersede Christianity, but which tend 
to exalt what is late and complex in doctrine above what is 
primitive and simple. Such is the impression left on a Protestant 
reader by Newman’s “Essay on the Development of Christian 
“Doctrine.” Much of its treatment and defence of the principle of 
Development is most admirable; but there is throughout a tendency 
to disparage all that is early and undeveloped—a tendency which is 
inseparable from the intellectualist view of development. We agree 
with Newman when he says, “Here below to live is to change,” but 
we cannot follow him with equal confidence when he adds, “and t 
“be perfect is to have changed often”; for he applies this statemen 
by arguing in regard to Chrisuanity that “a philosophy or belie 

“e .. necessarily rises out of an existing state of things, and f 

“a time savours of the soil. Its vital element needs disengaging fro 
“what is foreign or temporary, and is employed in efforts a 
“freedom which become more vigorous and hopeful as its y 
“increase. Its beginnings are no measure of its capabilities, nor 
“its scope.”t It would seem more natural to look for the “fore 
“and temporary ” element of historical Christianity in certain of 

* “Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,” p. 58. t p. 40, 
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later dogmatic and ritualistic accretions, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, than in the thought and life of the Early Church. 

Again, we may hold that “a power of development is a proof of 
“life, not only in its essay, but especially in its success; for a mere 
“formula either does not expand or is shattered ın expanding. A 
“living idea becomes many, yet remains one.” But it is a widely 
different matter to assert that “it is lawful, or rather necessary, to 
“interpret the words and deeds of the earlier Church by the determinate 
“teaching of the later.* Instead of interpreting what is early and 
simple by the elaborate formulanies’ of a later age, we rather judge the 
latter by the degree in which they faithfully preserve the spirit of the 
former. The principle of Protestantism, when applied to the great 
question of Development, forces us to regard the earliest Christianity, 
the religion of the New Testament, as the touchstone of all that 
follows. 

And the practical result of the theory which sees in every 
development and elaboration of dogma something sacrosanct and 
binding on men’s consciences to the end of the ages, can be seen in 
the history of Roman Catholicism. The centuries as they pass have 
witnessed such an accumulation of dogma that the hearts of men fail 
beneath it. Even in the Protestant Churches the most urgent cry 
to-day is for liberation. That men should be free to formulate their 
faith according to the needs and the possibilities of their own day is a 
great and necessary demand; but prior to it is the demand that they 
should not be burdened by all which their fathers found useful and 
good, but which has now lost its freshness and potency. Hence the 
predominantly negative character of the cry for freedom to-day. But 
we must not assume that the hberty demanded will ultimately be 
negative in its effects. 

One of the tests of a true development suggested by Newman is 
“assimilative power.” But assimilation is widely different from mere 
accumulation. Accumulation deadens and oppresses. Assimilation 
gives ever new stores of life, but it can only take place in an organism 
which is free to rid itself of materials that have performed their 
function and become useless. And it is because the dogmatic principle 

akes no provision for the discarding of forms of belief that have 





ope. I say “the duty of private belief,” and not merely “the right 
f private judgment,” because it is manifestly impossible for the 


‘velopment of nineteen centuries as to ġelřeve the whole body of 
tholic teaching in any thorough or adequate sense. He can at 
st accept it em dloc by the same act of intellectual abdication as 
t in which he promises to accept not only all past but al? future 


* Op. cit, pp. 186. 155. 
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decisions of the Apostolic See.* This is the reductio ad absurdum 
of the effort to conceive Development as consisting in accretion alone ; 
the Pope has become not only the head of the Church, but, as Sabatier 
says, “the personification and compendium of all Christendom ;” t 
and tradition, identified absolutely with him, has lost its true and 
natural meaning and function. 

How then can we reconcile free Development with the conservative 
element in Christian thought? Some hint of the direction in which ~ 
an answer to this question is to be looked for may be found in the 
fact that this thought has never in its most fruitful periods moved 
away from the arcle of ideas which are contained in the New 
Testament. These ideas have been placed in new lights and new 
settings, they have been differently expounded in widely differing 
circumstances, but never has Theology deserted them save at the risk 
of her own impoverishment. In secular thought the greatest names 
are those who have penetrated furthest and most boldly into “the 
“America and untravelled parts of trutb;” but in Church History 
the epoch-making figures are rather those who, like Augustine, Luther, 
or Wesley, have turned from the elaborate dogmatic constructions of 
the schools to older and simpler conceptions of Chnstianity. 

Such was the thought in Milton’s mind when, at the very time at 
which the Westminster Divines were building foursquare their mighty 
‘dogmatic styonghold, he wrote these burning words :—“ Truth indeed 
“came once into the world with her Divine Master, and was a perfect 
“shape most glorious to look on;but when He ascended, and His 
“apostles after Him were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race 
“of deceivers, who, as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with 
“his conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the 
“virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and 
“scattered them to the four winds) From that time ever since, the 
“sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful search 
“that Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down 
“gathering up limb by limb still as they could find them. We have 
“not yet found them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do, till 
“her Master’s second coming; He shall bring together every joint 
“and member, and shall mould them into an immortal feature of 
' “loveliness and perfection.” 

We do not now look on the Fathers of the second and third centuri 
as “a wicked race of deceivers,” but as men whose grasp of tru 
_ was limited and partial like that of the thinkers of every subsequ 
age. But in all else Milton’s noble apologue expresses as no logi 
discussion could the way in which some of the greatest minds of 
Church have felt the endless and progressive character of the 
for truth, while they rested in the religion of the New Testament 


* Encyclical of Leo x111., cited by Sabatier, “ The Religions of Authority and 
Rehgion of the Spirit” (Eng. Trans.) App. 7. 
t Op. cit, p. 74; cf. 68, 135. 
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Confessions were Cénfessions in the true sense, not compendia of 
systematised dogma.” 

This denial of the dogmatic principle does not involve pure 
individualism, or the undervaluing of the theologies of the past. These 
must ever be respected by the individual seeker after truth, who should 
be eager to draw on the inspiration and the experience of all past ages. 
Rather, he is for the first time free to do so, when the obligation to 
accept all their conclusions no longer presses heavily upon him. In the 
past the power and the limitation of religious thought are alike writ large. 
In the late Principal Rainy’s words, “A wise student will be thankful 
“to the great masters)... At this point and at that, principles and 
“analogies may have been strained in the effort to present a scheme. 
“But thus only could they make evident to us what the reason of man 
“can do, and what it cannot do, in its efforts to serve the truth.”+ 

If the thinker of to-day has less hope than his predecessors of 
attaining to a final, all-embracing view of truth, this is itself a gain. 
For this change is due to that wider view of truth itself, which 
recognises that its discovery is not the task of a lifetime, nor of one 
unaided intellect, but the task of the ages. While gaining a more 
adequate impression of the march of the thought of the past, slow in 
its progress, but widening in its scope, he will be content to work out 
his own share in the great result, knowing that what is deficient in his 
day will be made good in the time to come. Thus the abandonment of 
the dogmatic principle is, in fact, a liberation. We need not minimise 
the significance of this step, nor pretend that it would have commended 
itself to all the great men of the past. But we hold that it is but the 
completion of the work of the Reformation. And if nothing else is 
gained, we have at least learned that the heritage which we are bound 
to transmit to those who come after is not a body of established 
dogma, nor even so much the experience enshrined in tradition, as 
the right to exercise the same liberty in their day which we have 
claimed in ours. This isa hard lesson ; for human nature is ever ready 
to burst through the barriers imposed by earlier ages, and yet to try 
to erect similar barriers against the freedom of the age to come. It’ 
would be well if in every assembly charged with the formulation’ or 
the revision of doctrine the words were heard afresh: “We have not' 
‘yet found them all, nor ever shall do till her Master’s second coming.” 


IL—PRACTICAL ISSUES. 








C£ Sabatier, op. cit, pe Ue “In the first thought of their authors the symbols 
her had nor ought to have any normative authority in themselves. They were 

but mere historic expositions, drawn up with express apologetic 
to refute the calumnies of some and to deny all complicity with the excesses 
ers.” t "The Ancient Catholic Church,” pp. 476—7. 
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(1) The abandonment’ of the dogmatic priħciple must give the 
Church a more practical aspect. This statement does not at all involve 
the extreme view that the Church of the future will be able to dispense 
with belief, and substitute for it social and ethical impulse. For the 
intellect and will in man do not function apart. Itis the-whole man 
that both believes and works. The doctrme of “The Will to Believe” - 
has become familiar to all; but a recent writer has reminded us of the 
converse idea of a “Faith to Will”* Moreover, Christianity in its 
most living form is incompletely defined when we say that it is not 
dogma; it has a positive character as kerugma. It claims to 'Þe a 
revelation. But it is not primarily a revelation to the intellect. It isa 
revelation of character and is best exhibited :# character. Hence the 
need for a more practical view of the Church. Hence also the need 
that ıt should devote its best energy and best intellect far more than in 
the past to the solution of the great practical problems of the day— 
poverty, intemperance, and many others. For by the degree in which 
the Churches show that they havea proper and essential contribution 
to bring towards the solution of these problems, they will be approved 
or condemned. 

One of the first needs of the day is a broadening of the basis of 
Church membership.t We may gladly recognise that the old view of 
the Church as a company of men holding common dogmas, and bound 
to adhere to an elaborate creed, as a club is bound by its rules or a 
company by its articles of association, is rapidly passing away. But 
the falsity of this view needs to be admitted and proclaimed in a way 
that has not yet been done; and until it is made absolutely clear by 
the Churches themselves that they neither claim nor desire to compel 
such a uniformity of belief among their members, they can hardly 
complain if the Courts of Law consider their creeds to bind them in 
the strictly legal sense.: What is wanted here is less aay constitutional 
change than a repudiation of the old dogmatic idea, which has, in fact, 
ceased to correspond to any reality. 

The argument in this connection is not that the Churches should 
become mere “ethical societies,” or that they should attach no 
importance to belief. It is that they should openly assert the princip! 
which is already acted on by their best men, that there is nothi 
worthy of blame in difficulties regarding even the fundamental id 
of religion, that on the contrary such questionings are in an age o 
transition the inevitable lot of many of the best and sincerest minds 
and that such an experience, if it be faced reverently and with a tru 
openness of spirit towards the influences that make for faith, need i 
no wise cut mén off from the fellowship of the Church and from taki 
such part as they can in its activities. The question asked more th 

t Hoa eee che to E s realrkakie little book, “A 


“Abused Letter.” The'fresh and cogent argument of this writer, who was till lat 
Jesuit Father, surely applies with additional force to the Protestant Churehes, 
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two centuries ago is still unanswered, nay, is unanswerable: Why 
should the Church be less tolerant and more exclusive than her 
Master? 

(2) The question arises whether the same latitude is to be 
extended to the office-bearers of the Churches as to their members. 
Harnack argues that to draw any line here is in effect to be unfaithful 
to the Reformation, and to reintroduce the Romanist distinction 
between clergy and laity, with its double standard of doctrine and 
practice.* But his argument seems to overlook the function of 
ministers and office-bearers as the teachers and guides of their fellow- 
members, One may hold that even the most thoroughgoing religious 
doubts, so long as they do not become settled negations, need not 
debar any man from the help which he may gain from membership in 
the Visible Church, without admitting that it would be expedient for 
him to give public expression to his difficulties during its services. 
And so, in considering the fitness of a candidate’ for ordination, one 
thing that must be taken into account is his ability to speak in a way 
that will advance and not hinder the spiritual interests of his hearers. 
One element in this ability is certainly intellectual; and richness of 
experience and definiteness of personal view must always be among 
the chief qualifications for the Christian ministry. We have owed tóo 
much to regular preaching in the past to disregard altogether the 
intellectual position of our ministers. 

Yet there is certainly need for some less rigid and mechanical way 
of ascertaining the presence of these qualities than the present method 
of creed-subscription. For in the latter, the task of the Living Church 
has been handed over to a dead formula, with results in many ways 
disastrous. In this respect England and Scotland might well learn 
from Canada. One of the steps of the Union negotiations at present 
proceeding between the Independents, Presbyterians and Methodists 
of Canada has been the drafting of a declaration, “which has satisfied 
“the united committees on doctrine. They do not purpose to demand 
“subscription to this declaration; but lay upon a district council the 
“duty of inquiry into the personal character and general fitness of 
“candidates for the ministry; and they require such candidates to 
answer ceftain questions dealing with their personal faith, the 
suficiency of the Holy Scriptures, and the declaration of faith 
epted by the Church.”t 

ere we have a recognition of the fact that personal charactereis 
important than mere doctrinal “soundness,” and an implicit 
owledgment that readiness to subscribe a traditional confession 
not be the best evidence of fitness for the work of the ministry. 
on more general grounds we may look for a revisal of the 
tion of the ministry parallel to that which has taken place in 
What fs Christianity 7” gta : 

Reunion,” by the Rev. D. MacFa iyen, M.A. (Hiter! Journal, Oct. 1906, p. 51.) 
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the conception of Church membership. The intellectual attitude of 
the minister cannot be regarded as a matter of indifference; but he 
may come to be looked on less as the instructor of his people, the 
dispenser of so much theological food as may suffite for their daily 
needs, and more as their leader into a land not yet fully explored or 
mapped out, finding his way with the skill and the faith of a: pioneer 
that the Church may follow safely. 

(3) Lastly, there is the question of creed-simplification, a question 
so large and momentous that it can only be touched on here. It is 
sometimes argued even by advanced thinkers that a revision of Church 
formulas would be both inopportune and dangerous) Dangerous it 
may be, but not so dangerous as to stand timidly in old paths, mstead 
of going forward along them. We are beginning to be aware of the 
effect of ecclesiastical division in alienating the laymen of our country, 
and especially the working classes. But more fatal in its repelling 
power than éven the fact of disunion is the suspicion of insincerity. 
Thijs suspicion is abroad to-day; and rightly or wrongly it is believed 
that men of the most scrupulous honour in other directions sign Church 
formulas with little of the close consideration that should be’given to 
so significant anact. We are told that old chains gall less than new; 
but is not this a proof that centuries of use and wont have rendered 
perception callous where it should be the most sensitive? If there 
must be chains, is it well that they should not be felt? 

_ As we have already seen, the chief function of these declarations is 
the confessional function. If they have ceased to represent the living 
conviction and experience of the Church, they are useless; for no 
attempt can be more vain than the attempt to limit the liberty of 
future generations by compiling a permanent and inviolable statement 
of Christian truth. And it is at bottom an unbelieving attempt as 
well as a hopeless one. For if there be a living principle in 
‘Christianity, transcending all special formulations, but permanent in 
virtue of its very power of self-renewal, may it not be trusted to find in 
the future new and nobler forms ‘of expression? ‘Those who profess 
to believe that the thought of the Church has been guided in the past 
can best show the reality of their belief by trusting to the same guid- 
ance for the future, and by relying on the action of a living spirit rather 
than on a dead formula 
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`- THE ARAB IN ARCHITECTURE. 
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RAB architecture is the best presentment of Arab character 

' that remains to us. No historical evidence can furnish forth 

e understanding a likeness of the man so expressive as this 
architecture offers to the eye. Yet its significance is apt to be 
overlooked, and overlooked always for the same reason Between 
all the books dealing, wholly or in part, with Arab and Moorish 
art which have passed through my hands during the last year, 
there exists, under all differences of treatment and style, one 
fundamental resemblance. They ‘all regard Arab architecture 
from the same, namely from the emotional, standpoint. They 
all, that is to say, treat it not as a subject possessing a. 
definite meaning, and capable of rational explanation, but as 
an opportunity for indulging in those sentimental and poetic 
feelings in which it is always so pleasant to indulge. The Arab 
himself, more than any figure in all history, is steeped in romance 
and sentiment, and his curious fantastic architecture, embodying as it 
does the same qualities, addresses its¢lf naturally to the emotional 
and sentimental faculties in each one of us. Its fascinating associations, 
its strange and unfamiliar aspect, its forlornness and desolation, its 
gardens, nightingales and orange blossom incite us perpetually 
o poetry and tears “Ah, I forgot the city,” cries Mr. Hutton 
n entering the Mosque at Cordova, “I forgot the desolation, 
forgot the dust that seems to have crumbled from innumerable 
lations as I wandered in, that holy and secret place; I 
myself in a new contemplation; I kissed the old voluptuows 
bles; I touched the strange precious inscriptions, and with my 
er I traced the name of God.” This is the temper, emotional 
than rational, in which the examination of Arab architecture 
y conducted, and what I wish to point out is that, 
effective the result may be from the literary point of 
such a treatment ignores altogether one very powerful source 
terest which Arab architecture possesses; the interest, I mean, 
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which belongs to it as an interpretation, quite literal, exact and 
reliable, of Atab character. In its eager inventiveness, in the 
capricious changes, complications and inflections of its designs, in 
its impulsive energy, and above all in its inherent. weakness and 
` instability, there is depicted in this style, if we would but coolly and 
rationally examine it, a visible representation of the Arab as we 
know him-in history, or as he is to be met with to-day in the flesh 
in those deserts to which the progress of ‘more stable races has once 
again relegated him The stamp and impress taken of him by these 
eccentric arches and purposeless entanglements of tracery are the 
stamp and impress which he gave to all his undertakings. His 
impetuous yet ill-sustained campaigns have this character; his 
so-called civilisation, so imposing yet so fugitive, has it; all his 
thoughtful and intellectual achievements, informed with vague 
visions and transcendental guesses, have it; above all the man himself, 
full of fiery, short-lived and contradictory impulses, is the incarnation 
of it. | 

Let us specify if we can the living characteristics of the race before 
we attempt to trace their likeness in stone. They should not be 
‘difficult to seize. From the moment of the Arab’s first appearance 
on the world’s stage we are conscious of 4 new force acting on human 
affairs. The old stock of warring ideals which throughout thé East 
and West, among the attackers and defenders of classicalism, had 
given rise to fluctuations of regular recurrence and similar character, 
was with the coming of the Arab suddenly modified by the addition of 
a hitherto unknown ingredient, the effect of which was instantaneous. 
As a dash of petroleum stimulates an unwilling fire, so the Arab 
ardour fanned to a blaze the general conflagration which was 
consuming the old order of things. Destruction, the clearing of the 
ground for a new growth, was the main purpose of that age, and as 
a destructive agent the Arab was without a peer. That terrific energy 
of his, so furiously rapid in its progress, so irresistible in.its attack, 
so blasting in its effects, is comparable only to the light and glancing 
motions of tongues of fame. But yet, on the other hand, if the Arab 
energy is like fire swift and irresistible, it is like fire fickle. In all 
affairs of whatever kind in which the Arab has been concerne 
fickleness equally with energy plays its part. One is ~constantl 
reminded, in dealing with him, or noting his behaviour in history, 
the lack in him of that faculty of solid reason which lends 
unmistakable coherence and continuity to the designs of the Wes 


















and leaves undone, in his very mien and gait, the glance of his ey 
the tone of his voice, the fact that-the Arab is governed by 
rather than by reason is unmistakably revealed. ` In or 
intercourse this emotional tendency lends to his actions some 
incalculable and unexpected, since it is impossible to foresee 
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his conduct will be under any given circumstances, or what whim or 
sudden impulse may divert his course or hurry him in a moment from 
one point of view to another. Hence that agreement and co-operation 
which prevail among people who are guided by reason never are and 
never have been possible for any length of time 4mong the Arabs, 
for where all action is a matter of sentimental impulse and the 
emotion of the moment, it is impossible to guarantee that any two men 
will judge alike, or indeed that any one man will judge to-day as 
he judged yesterday or will judge to-morrow. In short, emotion as 
a motive power, while it ensures tremendous energy and suddenness 
and swiftness of action, is sure to result also in such action being 
discontinuous and spasmodic, liable to die out suddenly or change at 
a moment’s notice to another direction. As the reader knows, every 
enterprise set on foot among the desert tribes is still invariably based 
on appeals to passion and fanaticism, rather than on any reasonable 
or definable policy, and the resulting outbreak is always as short-lived 
and ill-directed as it is violent and unexpected. Its energy and 
ampotence alike mark it as the effect of passion rather than reason. 
But the same characteristics have distinguished Arab action in all 
ages. Their first furious eruption was exactly similar in character 
to any desert rising of to-day, the apparent difference existing solely 
in the surroundings) The Arab of the present, less happily 
circumstanced than the Arab of the seventh or eighth century, has 
to encounter in his adversaries just that capacity for combining 
and co-operating which is characteristic of a civilisation founded on 
the rational faculty and which he has himself always so signally 
lacked. Against an opposition of this kind he is powerless, he 
cannot operate, he cuts no figure at all; you would scarcely 
take him for the same man as he who, with the world a darkened 
stage seemingly prepared for him, displayed his peculiar talents 
upon it to such terrible advantage thirteen hundred years ago. 
And yet apart from circumstances, our Arab of thirteen hundred years 
ago was the Arab of to-day. Among the vague accounts which have 
come down to us of his earliest campaigns we shall look in vain for 
. any reasoned scheme of operations, any definable strategy, even any 
knowledge of the degree of desirability and probable powers of 
esistance of the various countries attacked. All was guesswork. 
was left to chance and the blind dictates of a vague enthusiasm. 
e warlike operations of the Arabs in no way resemble the tachics 
regular armies. Supplies, transport, equipment, a military base, 
of communication, all these factors in a steady and organised 
ce are wanting in their evolutions. Composd entirely of cavalry 
unencumbered with provisions and baggage, the swiftness of the 
advance almost baffles observation. The progress of Kaled 
ugh Syria, of Okba through Africa, of Tarik through Spam 
ts the passage of a whirlwind rather than the march of armies. 
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But the secret of this swiftness is to be sought not so much in the 
fact that the Arabs marched light and were all well mounted, but 
rather in those peculiarities of temperament which urged them to use 
these means of speed with such furious ardour. These extraordinary. 
campaigns are enlivened by, or indeed made up of, incidents which | 

constantly testify tọ the emotional and fiery nature of the race. 
Personal deeds of romantic daring take the place of strategical 
dispositions, and each separate Moslem appears like a missile loosed 
from the desert and charged with an inward momentum which 
irresistibly drives him on. Small wonder that armies thus composed, 
whether heading for the Atlantic or the frontiers of China, should 
‘always be at the full gallop. 

' And, second to this furious energy which is the first trait noticeable 
in the Arab attack, there is discernible a haunting element of weakness 
and instability. These eager cavaliers rarely drive their attack straight 
home, but wheel and hover round their perplexed enemy until accident 
or ill-discipline opens an opportunity. Formidable as their 4am is, 
and terribly effective as it proved in the circumstances under which the 
Arab invasions were conducted, we can easily believe that Gibbon 
was right when he suggested that “the empire of Trajan, or even of 
“Constantine or Charlemagne would have repelled the assault of the © 
“naked Saracens, and the torrent of fanaticism might have been 
“obscurely lost in the sands of Arabia.” It will be found, I think, 
that during the crusades and the Sicilian and Spanish Campaigns, 
l though the European forces often suffered heavily through their own 
rashness, or the unaccustomed conditions of climate and country, 
yet they seldom failed, even when heavily outnumbered, to get the 
best of it in fair fighting. Twenty to one, the odds allowed by Count 
Roger, might no doubt be an excessive disparity; but I imagine, 
when once the sense of nationality had developed in them, that a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, or an Englishman in a hand-to-hand seueEe 
was always worth at least four or five. Saracens. 

The truth is, and ultimately Arab history 1 is a proof of it, ce 
passion, however furious, is strong only in appearance.. The qualities 
that make an army really formidable are in the main rational qualiti 
What gives confidence to every soldier of a civilised army is his cer 
tainty that though he is ignorant of the plan of operations, yet such 
plan does in fact exist and does dictate every manœuvre. Whatev 
therefore, the aspect of affairs in his own part of the field may 
his instinct is, at all hazards, to obey orders and carry out his 
immediate instructions. It is this rational subordination to rati 
coritrol which makes a civilised force well nigh irresistible. Disci 
cohesion, tenacity, the power of concerted action, these are the 
qualities that spring from the rule of reason. It was the | 
these qualities among the passion-tossed ‘hosts of the Arabs v 
was to prove their undoing. ` Gradually as the Western näi 
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emerged out of barbarism and achieved the beginnings of unity, 
they put on the warlike strength proper to a reasoning people; and 
no sooner did they begin to develop this strength, no sooner did 
reason and intellect begin to show themselves in the discipline and 
direction of armies, than the Saracen resistance yielded before them. 
Decade by decade the strength of Europe increased. Science 
introduced a new and terrible efficiency in armament, but one which ~ 
cannot logically be separated from the men who wield it, for it is 
indeed a part of them, a part of that power of thinking which is their 
racial characteristic and which manifested itself in ordered ranks 
and a logical plan of campaign before it went on to manifest itself 
in magazine rifles and quick-fring guns) For these developments, 
however, Arab discomfiture did not wait. The race maintained its 
conquests only so long as it was opposed by feebleness and confusion. 
In the East it was struck down by the Turk, while in the West the 
slow consolidation of the Goths drove it steadily southward and the 
final union of the States of Castile and Arragon rid Spain finally 
of its presence. 

What, then, we learn to distinguish as the chief characteristics of 
Arab valour, from their rapid conquests and rapid decline, is firstly an 
intense excitability, a temperament in the highest degree nervous, 
passionate and headstrong, expressing itself in movements of headlong 
speed and furious bursts of energy; and, secondly, under all this fre 
and fury, a perpetual weakness and lack of tenacity and endurance, 
due to the lack of rational cohesion in them, which so wrought that 
nothing done by them was ever continuous or firmly established, but 
that all their designs partook of the character of whims and blind 
impulses. 

But if this is a true reading of the Arab in war, it will be true of 
him in other things also. And so I think it is. His whole civilisation 
may be taken as a further illustration of it If that civilisation rose 
and expanded with the rapidity of all Arab designs, its abrupt and 
entire disappearance was not less characteristic. Has the reader ever 
passed, by the scene of an overnight’s display of fireworks and noted 
the few relics—a rocket-stick or two, the core of a Catherine wheel, a 
burnt-out cracker—which are all that remain of so briefaglory? Such 
was the legacy, as such had been the brilliance of the display, given 
by the Arabs. It isa habit at present to magnify the importance of 
those odds and ends of knowledge which we have succeeded in 
ing from their motley accumulation of facts and fancies. ° We 
eed not here, however, examine the doubtful catalogue. It is enough 
‘point out that whatever hints and suggestions we may have utilised 
adopted, the gap between the Arab as thinker and the European 
thinker has remained. Mentally and intellectually we have always 
strangers; and this estrangement has increased and become 
lute since the day when the West awoke fo the consciousness of 
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its own powers and its own mission in the world. At the time of the 
-= Renaissance, Arab knowledge and scholarship, Arab art and poetry, 
had illumined and beautified the world for some seven centuries; yet 
when the awakened mind of Europe turned to its own task and sought 
about for such stimulus and co-operation as might be available, all 
this culture and knowledge were as wholly ignored as though they had 
never existed. I do not believe that in Symonds’s history of the causes 
which led to the Renaissance the learning of the Arabs is so much as 
mentioned. I do not remember that in Pater’s subtle analysis of the 
currents of thought and feeling blended in Renaissance culture, the 
Arab influence is even distinguished. The mind of Europe turned 
back to and claimed kinship with the minds of the thinkers and poets ` 
and artists of Greece and Rome. The line of descent of ideas and 
intellectual sympathy then recognised has ever since been adhered to, 
and the consequence is that the whole Arab episode has dropped -out | 
of the life of Europe in the same way that a dream or momentary 
hallucination drops out of personal recollection. 

And if we question more closely why this total saat took 
place, and what there was so incompatible in essence between Arab 
and European thought, the answer is easily forthcoming. What 
Europe awoke to at the Renaissance was the value of intellectual 
culture, the value of thought and reason. She went forward on these 
lines; and the chief characteristic of the civilisation which has ensued 
has been that rational quality in it which, whatever else it may have 
done, has secured for it coherence and durability. But every step 
taken in this direction was a step away from the Arabs. Their mental 
activity never was of this kind. It was not indeed activity of the intel- 
lect so much as activity of the fancy and imagination, and although 
it blossomed with incredible swiftness into many imposing results, 
yet these were all infected from the beginning with the instability of - 
half-fanciful creations. “Whatever real knowledge they possessed * 
is the conclusion of so sympathetic a critic as Prescott, “was corrupted 
“by their inveterate propensity for mystical and occult science. Thgy 
“too often exhausted both health and fortune in fruitless researches 
“after the elixir of life and the philosopher’s stone. Their medical 

“prescriptions, were regulated by the aspect of the stars, Their physics 
“were debased by magic; their nemsiy degenerated into alchemy 
“their astronomy into astrology.” | 

If the reader will compare these eager but ill- sustained conquests ï 
the*realms of knowledge with those conquests in warfare which 
were just now considering, he will perceive their identity of charact 
Both are marked by the same curious combination of those apparen 
‘irreconcilable qualities, energy and instability. Both, by their os 
tation and the dazzling show they make, tempt the histori 
eloquent panegyrics, and both leave him in the long run puzzled 
fumbling about for tangible results. Mingled together and fused i 
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one, these attributes form the basis of the Arab temperament, and, 
welling out into all his actions and creations, stamp them with the 
same unique character. Never will the reader, when once he has learnt 
to recognise that feebly emphatic manner, mistake its author. “Let 
him look for the blind emotional impulse, for the signs of furious haste 
and impetuosity which arise from ‘such a motive; and at the same 
time let him look for the weakness and instability which result from 
the lack of clear thinking and reasoning; and wherever these traces 
appear, whether in action, in science, or in art, he may be sure the 
Arab has passed that way. 

With this clue in our hands we shall not find it difficult to interpret 
Arab architecture. “The Arabs themselves,” Fergusson tells‘us, “had 
“no architecture properly so called,” and it is true that in each country 
they invaded and thereafter settled in, they made of the architecture 
there existing a basis for their own style of building. That is to say, 

_ they proceeded by altering existing forms rather than by evolving a 
homogeneous and consistent style of theirown. Yet these alterations 
of the Arabs, though diverse in effect and resulting in totally different 
forms in different parts of the Empire, are always curiously similar in 
character. From the very first, from the earliest days of Arab 
construction, their object, and the only thing in which they were 
consistent, was the breaking up and dislocation of the old-established 
structural features. These features, the plain and massive round arch 
and vault and the equally plain and massive lintel and entablature, 
constituted the essentials of the two great families of arcuated and 
trabeated architecture, and with regard to both of these the main idea 
they express, or, perhaps, I may better put it, the sensation with which 
they are both impregnated and which they convey to the onlooker, is 
the sensation of strength, a strength, however, certainly not energetic, 
but full rather of quietude and a calm stability. This feeling is 

' strongest no doubt in the lintel, but it is very strong also in the 

semicircular arch and vault, and it was in the latter guise that the 

Arabs had most to do with it From the outset they could not abide 

it; indeed, I know of no more convincing testimony to .the innate 
significance of form than this meeting between all that was most serene 
in arthitecture and most fiery and impulsive in human nature, and the 

t fury of recognition which ensued. Not for a moment were the 

s in doubt on this head. Perfectly conscious as they were of 

eir own ignorance in matters of art, and eager to adopt the know- 
dge of others, with a natural antipathy, moreover, to the arduous 
sses of architecture, and unwilling on principle to build for them- 
es when they could get anyone else to build for them, they yet, in 
to those structural features held hitherto in universal honour, 

d make no terms and listen to no suggestions. Towards all 

lished and organic forms they had the instinctive animosity of 
ordained iconoclast, the appointed destroyer. The impulse to 
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‚take to pieces and disintegrate,'to bite upon solids like a corrosive 
acid, was paramount in them. This being so, the firmly wrought | 
. vaults and arches of the Romanesque and Byzantine style were natur- 
ally repugnant to every Arab feeling, and with instantly aroused 
enmity they threw themselves upon those features and broke them 
up and dislocated them. The result is without parallel in the history 
of architecture. Those solid and serene forms, m their grave march 
` through the centuries, seem, as they enter on the Arab epoch, to'be 
seized upon by a force of an unprecedented kind, under the attack of 
which they buckle and bend in all directions like a child’s toys) The 
prestige of the Greek genius, the weight of Roman authority, went for 
nothing in the cataclysm. Whoever is accustomed to connect archi- 
tectural and historical events can have, I imagine, little difficulty in 
matching such ‘a structural convulsion with its,social equivalent. There 
is only one event in history which has this character. The new, strange 
force that crumpled up Greek and Roman formations, what is it but 
another mode of action of that frantic energy unloosed from the desert 
which was shattering in all directions the Social fabric of the Eastern 
and Western Empires? 

But if the Arab attack is unanimous in its dje to break up the 
old quietness and strength, there is very little unanimity in its own 
suggested alternatives. A volume of illustrations would be necessary 
- to depict the multitudinous shapes to which the arch alone was soon 
reduced. _Stilted arches, horse. shoe arches, pointed arches, ogive 
arches, arches curved and foliated and twisted into a thousand name- 
less and inexplicable designs, arches inverted and standing on their 
heads, arches with voussoirs elaborately tangled and interlaced, such 
are a few of the varieties which occur mòre or less freely in all Arab 
buildings. The racial mark set on this feature alone is unmistakable, 
and everyone susceptible to the meaning of form may easily intérpret 
it. The imaginative excitability at work here is matched to a nicety 
in all Arab affairs and ideas, It represents the element, strongly mixed 
with the Arab civilisation, which differentiates it from that of the 
Western races. What is striking about these Arab arches is 
that they are not fashioned simply as structural features, as 
Western arches are, that’ is to say, with regard to- thei 
structural use and purpose only, but are used primarily t 
exercise the fancy upon; the shapes they take being recommend 
Py no sort of real use but being merely an outlet or safe 

ve for the whims and fantasies of the builders) But this 
precisely what we find in all Arab transactions, and what in all thi 
makes the difference between the Arab and Western races. 
science and philosophy, Arab thought and learning are perm 
through and through with this same fantastical spirit. They no 
them, any more than the arches, exist for their own purposes only 
are charged always with the same incorrigible tendency to imagine 
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eccentricity. In the same way if we compare the bare use of words 
by the Western races and the Arabs, we shall find that the former keep 
constantly in view the strict relationship between the word and the 
fact, a practice which gives to their mode of expression a certain 
simplicity and moderation; whereas the latter break away from this 
connection with fact and use words as the vehicle for their own 
whimsical fancies. Let the reader turn up a translation of any Arab 
description of the beauties of Granada, and compare the vague rhodo- 
montade and fantastical exaggeration into which the language is 
wrought with the equally wild fancifulness of the Alhambra arcades, 
and he will acknowledge one of the most striking similitudes between 
ideas and forms that the history of architecture has to show. 

But we must look more closely yet into the quality of this archi- 
tecture if its value as a record of human character is to be made clear. 
It was a trait of all Arab action, as I just now said, that it was 
spasmodic, impulsive and short lived, that its very ardour was always 
tinged with feebleness, and that it had no sooner accomplished some- 
thing, or conquered and settled in some new country, than symptoms 
of decay and disintegration began to creep in, and all it had achieved 
began to fall to pieces. It was so, too, in building. What Fergusson 
says of the great works of the Moors of Spain, that they seem 
to have been built for a momentary enjoyment, and in accordance 
with a momentary caprice, is true of all Arab buildings It 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that complicated forms must always 
make for weakness in architecture, and that those fantastic arches of 
which we were just now speaking are open at a hundred points to the 
chances of fracture, while from the irregularity of their construction 
they are incapable of opposing an even and steady resistance to the 
various thrusts and pressures to which they are subjected. Frequently 
accordingly they show signs of giving way, and the ties of wood or 
iron which are used to counteract the lateral thrust of the arches, and 
the presence of which is in itself a pretty sure indication of feeble 
construction, are quite incapable of preserving the regularity of their 
shape. Traces constantly appear of a lack of uniformity and correct- 
ness of outline. Here they bulge ; there they sag. This one 1 
evidently lop-sided; that one is giving to its neighbour's a 
Such are the common and usual mannerisms of Arab arcades, and they 
uce to a Western eye an immediate and painful effect of feebleness 
d insecurity. 

Another source of weakness is to be found in the Arab instinct for 
propriating the remnants of older buildings. The plentifulness of 
an ruins furnished an inexhaustible store just fitted to Arab 
uirements. Eager but careless, it suited them far better to steal 
umns and capitals from classic structures than to cut and carve them 
themselves. Countless are the buildings, from the Great Pyramids 
Roman baths and palaces, which the! Arabs impartially rifled, and 
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most of their mosques are in large measure, many of them entirely, 
constructed of such fragments. This of course, however, involved the 
hasty adaptation of all sorts of structural features to positions which 
they had never been meant to occupy, and this process of adaptation 
in Arab hands is a very rough and ready one. Shafts are rudely 
broken off to shorten them, or are propped on blocks of stone to 
lengthen them. Again and again I have noticed, in the mosques of 
Egypt and North Africa, wedges of wood carelessly hammered in 
Between shafts and capitals to raise the latter to the right level Some- 
times the capitals, chipped and defaced as they mostly are, are set on 
upside down, the cracks and rents in them being patched up with coarse 
mortar. Evidently speed counts for more here than durability., The 
fact that stones, designed for the places they had to fill and accurately 
fitted to them, would yield a more stable kind of architecture than a lot 
of incongruous fragments eked out with stray chunks of wood and 


. stone was to the Arabs of no consequence. Let the structure take 


shape instantly, that was the great thing. So long as it could be 
finished to-day what did it matter if it fell to pieces to-morrow. 
Many more indications might be mentioned of the weakness which 
is inherent in all Arab structures, and in particular Į am tempted to 
linger over their minute and complicated patterns of decorative design, 
patterns which m their feeble restlessness seem to embody the dreams 
of fevered pillows. I will content myself, however, with referring to 
one more, but that the most fundamental, symptom of weakness. The 
‘reader will not need to be told, if he takes any interest in the subject 
of architetture, that the quality’ of the masonry, constituting as it does 
the very substance of the structure and foundation of all subsequent 
effects, is really the most profoundly characteristic feature of the art, 
and, in its quality, the surest indication of its builder’s architectural 
capacity. As for the quality of Arab masonry, it is much what the 
insecurity of their construction in other respects would have led one 
to expect. Smooth cutting and exact setting are never even 
attempted. Brickwork and stonework are put loosely together, with 
joints so wide and irregular and filled with mortar so weak and 
crumbling—moreover, they are so ill-adjusted and unsymmetrical with 
surfaces so untrue and, inexact—that they probably constitute the 
worst masonry ever used by other than downright savages. It is of 
land which seems to welcome dissolution, for. it exhibits a na 
inclination to crumble and fall to pieces of its own accord. The visi 
to the oldest Cairo mosques will be struck by the absence from th 
decay of all that'dignity and grandeur which so often belong to 
The word dilapidation, indeed, rather than ruin, expresses their co 
ton. A people of builders; we in the North know that strengths 
essence of all good architecture, and what we admire in a ruin is 
exhibition it affords of such strength. We love to see, when all 
softer, ornamental and decorative qualities have long been strip 
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away, how the shattered buttress and broken arch retain to the last 
their fixed and stern rigidity. And we are right; in that strength is 
the structure’s final justification. But it is a justification which never 
attended on Arab efforts) The bulging surfaces and crumbling brick- 
work, the mortar running in powder out of the joints and the plaster 
peeling from the walls, reveal, under time’s patient analysis, a total 
absence of that great attribute which is the unfailing mark of construc- 
tive genius. The readiness of this architecture to go to bits corre- 
, sponds with the haste with which it was put together. There is 
nothing more fundamental than this, It is here we strike the very 
bed rock of Arab character. Under the painting and the carving, 
under the elaborate stucco ornamentation and the endless caprice of 
structural form, there 1s nothing after all but weakness and insecurity. 
No solidity upholds these fantastic imaginings and gives them reality 
and endurance. Under the restless energy and eager nervous 
impulse we find, wrought mto the very texture of wall and arch, that 
profound instability which never fails to attend upon all Arab 
undertakings. a | 

I think now that, if the reader will gather into an intelligible portrait 
his impressions of the Arab as an historical personage on the one 
hand, and if on the other he will collect into one visual image the 
characteristic aspects and practice of Arab architecture, and then if he 
will compare these two impressions together, the impression of the 
Arab as-he lived and thought and acted and the impression of the 
Arab as he designed and constructed, I think, I say, that he will perceive 
between the two a likeness not to be denied. That memorable 
onslaught of the Arabs which swept before it the old social landmarks 
in a common ruin is so closely echoed by the general smash-up under 
his hands of established structural forms that it is impossible not to 
see in both processes a manifestation of one and the same force. 
The whimsical civilisation which accompanied the Arab dominion 
and broke into so wild a frenzy of necromantic and astrological 
speculations is paralleled with curious felicity in the odd and freakish 
shapes, the flamelike mounting spirals and fantastically curved and 
twisted arches, into which the new architecture instantly developed. 
Further, when we examine more closely the texture and composition 







owledge that the likeness, already remarked in outward action 
appearance, extends equally to the substance and the inward 


/ 
uch, briefly indicated, is the interpretative value which this style 
uilding may come to possess, if we approach it in a reasoning 
it. It is one of those styles inspired by racial instinct and an 
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uncontrollable impulse, the use of which is to instruct us in the 
character of the people who evolved them. And never did a race 
more need such elucidation than the Arab. Traits which almost 
defy definition, which tum the Arab of history into a phantom and 
a myth, which jn science, in philosophy, in poetry, still subtly elude 
and puzzle. us, we capture at last in architecture. Here, arrested in 
its livmg image, is that force which, bred of the desert, seemed 
endowed with all the desert’s fiery 4am and restless inconstancy. 
But here it baffles us no longer. At last we can seize and handle it; 
and its strange mingling of frailty, fickleness and frantic energy 


can be examined in concrete forms, or registered by our kodaks and. 


pasted into our albums. 


L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF NERVE FORCE.. 


HAVE been asked to give some description of the way in which 
“ Nerve Force” ‘can now be measured. My own experiments 
extend over less than two years, and before recording any results I will 
briefly sketch what has previously been done in this field. I must 
preface my statement with one remark. This subject has a medical 
as well as a scientific interest. I shall not here speak in detail of 
the former, as I hope when the time comes to bring the matter before 
the profession, but shall confine myself here mainly to the scientific 
side of the question; if indeed that can truly be called scientific on 
which science, strictly so called, has little or nothing to say. 

Some sixteen years ago a French doctor invented a machine called 
the “Biometer,” to measure some unknown force long supposed to be 
given off from the human body. Certain clairvoyants, “sensitives ” 
and teachers of psychic phenomena had Jong declared that the physical 
human body was surrounded in every part by a sort of aura, extending 

-on every side to a distance of some six or eight inches, Such state- 
ments were everywhere received by scientific and medical men with 
a not- unnatural incredulity, especially as this aura was not 
demonstrable by any ordinary means, nor visible in any way, save to a 
class of observers who, however honest themselves, are unfortunately 
ost inseparably mixed up with fraud of every sort. In 1891, 
owever, the first discussion at the French Academy of Saence took 
ace on the “biometer ” and established its remarkable powers. 
This little machine consists essentially of a glass cylinder, eight or’ 
inches long and fivé to six inches wide. This cylinder is closed at the 
and stands in a narrow circular groove on a circular wooden stand. 
the top of this apparatus depends a single untwisted thread of 
n, very fine and very supple, about four inches long. The lower 
is carefully fastened to the exact middle of a copper needle about 
inches long, suspended horizontally from it, so as to move with 
freedom in horizontal rotation to right or left. About one- 
of an inch below this again is a circular horizontal card divided 
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into 360 degrees. This again rests on a glass bobbin having an 
exterior diameter of two inches and resting itself upon the wooden 
stand. ‘This glass bobbin has been wrapped round with alternate 
layers of blotting paper and fine iron wire, the ends of the layers -of 
wire being joined so as to make in all a continuous length of some 
160 yards. We thus have a mobile needle that can rotate horizontally - 
immediately above a circular card divided into 360 degrees. 

. I may say here that the glass bobbin beneath the card may be 
dispensed with, leaving the machine in perfect order, but not so 
‘sensitive in action (according to its ERI), nor so quick or reliable 
in its movements. 

I must now proceed to describe another machine which I use myself, 
and which appears also to have been invented in France some ten 
years after the other, and is called the “Sthenometer.” I am sorry 

to have to give such dry details at the outset, but fear they are 
necessary if we are to understand the subject. I will be as concise 
and ‘brief as’ possible. 

This machine is very different in appearance from the -“biometer,” 
and i is, I think, more easily worked and not so delicate in construction. 
The machine ‘consists of a wooden stand, fifteen inches by ten and 
a-half and about two inches high, in the centre of which is a white 
card some eight inches in diameter, its circle of two feet being divided, 
like the other, into 360 degrees, not numbered consecutively, but in a 
special manner. What may be called the North and South points 
are both marked go, while East and West are both oœ Every ten 

( dégrees are marked from the o at East and West to the maximum 
90 at North and South From the middle of this card projects 
vertically a fine steel point for about half an inch, and on this posnt, 
revolving on a glass socket let into it, is a Pane balanced straw 
nearly eight inches long. 

The whole wooden stand is covered with velvet except where the 
circular card rests in the middle, and this with the revolving straw 
is covered- with a low glass dome that fits closely down on the 
velvet all round the card. The machines I have were constructed 
with great care in Paris by a firm of well-known nautical instrument 
makers. We have now got two machines for measuring nerve force: 
the biometer, a suspended copper needle three inches long; the 
sthenometer, a balanced straw eight inches long; both being com 
pletely enclosed by glass) All that remains is for the instruments 
rest perfectly horizontally on firm fixed tables, at a convenient hei 
for the arm to rest upon. 

To use them the needle on the straw should point some 
near the go on North, and be quite still and steady; the\right h 
with the fingers extended and the arm resting on the table or v 
stand should be approached to within. about an-inch of the nght 
of the cylinder or dome, and remain there with the tip of the fing 
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level with the end of the needle or straw for three to five minutes, no 
one else standing near, and the experimenter neither moving nor 
talking. At the end of this time the hand is quietly withdrawn and the 
left hand is placed in the same manner on the. left side of the cylinder 
or dome, the point of the fingers about an inch outside the glass, again 
coinciding with the point of the needle or straw. It should remain. 
the same length of time. The entire observation by this method 
takes from six to ten minutes, which, however, can be reduced by 
one-half if two exactly similar machines be used placed side by side 
for the nght and left hands simultaneously. A great saving of time is 
thus effected. My own experience, however, leads me to believe that 
on the whole the force is measured more accurately when only one 
hand is used at a time, as at first described 

What happens when the hand is thus placed by the biometer is 
this. The needle is rotated through 20 to 60 degrees, and so remains. 
fixed for a time, and then returns to the starting point 

With the sthenometer the same occurs, and the straw being longer,. 
the steady persistent movement is very impressive. The movement 
1g almost invariably in the direction of the hand (attraction), though 
rarely if is away from it (repulsion). The needle or straw does not 
shake nor oscillate, but moves steadily and regularly some certain 
distance, beyond which it will not travel however long the hand be 
kept in position. There is no possibility of illusion or the movement 
being caused by any other force than the hand, for without it it does 
not move, whether the room be hot or cold, light or dark, noisy or 
quiet. Some force, it 1s clear, capable of moving a well-balanced: 
needle through a large segment of a circle, emanates from the human 
hand. Of course we at first seek for the explanation of the 
phenomenon in some of the natural forces; and the first one is 
electricity. 

Elaborate T made by professors of the Psychological 
Institute of France, and repeated before various other bodies have, 
however, radically excluded all forms of electric force from being the 

` moving agent. Elaborate apparatus has been constructed to intercept- 
any possible electric current, however slight, from passing from 
without to the straw within, and still it moved; while in one experi- 
ent the movement continued when the needle was surrounded by a 
pper cylinder in place of glass. 

It is also clear that this slow and regular displacement of the needle, 
ich occurs with perfect regularity in a few minutes, is not due im 
way to ordinary heat, for it occurs equally whatever the tem- 
ture of the room or of the hand. Sir Wm. Crookes, in a œm- 
ication (December, 1902) to the General Psychological Institute 
rance after a long examination of the biometer, thinks that the 
has some of the special characters of radiant heat rays; but that 
not caused by these is certain, seeing that none are present. 
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Even if the movement be similar to that which might be caused 
by such rays, it appears quite clear that the displacement of the needle 
is not due to heat in any way in these experiments. 

Here we seem to have reached the hmits of known natural forces, 
for I think what have been called the “N ” rays of Dr. Becquerel have 
been withdrawn by their author, and moreover explain nothing: so 
that we are now face to face with a demonstrable force, the nature of 
which is scientifically unknown. p 

One doctor has conducted over 5,000 observations on it, so that the 
facts are pretty well established. I have experimented with it for 
nearly two years, and can find no known scientific cause for the move- 
ment of the straw. The inventor of the sthenometer has for six years 
made exhaustive experiments with his machine, and all that we can 
say is that it measures “nerve force.” But what is nerve force? Of 
course, answers are not wanting, and to the imaginative, as to the 
“sensitive” and “clairvoyant,” all is simple. “It is a vibratory ether 
“projected from the body in. various ways according to the state of 
“health.” As “seen” by men of repute who have these spiritual gifts, 
and carefully: investigated for years, the emanations consist of 
innumerable hairs, which are not actually hairs but very fine tubes, 
containing a reddish “fluid.” The source of these hairs appears to 
be the touch corpuscles which abound in the hand In health the 
hairs stand straight out at right angles to the body; in feeble health 
they droop, and fall downwards against the body, while in any form of 
mental trouble, conscious or unconscious, they are all tangled in masses 
as jn a quickset hedge. These appearances have not only been 
described, but photographed, some in one way and some in another. 
The description of one method will suffice. It is stated that a -photo- 
graph of these so-called “etheric” hairs was produced by placing the 
nght hand over a prepared sensitive plate in the darkness (without 
light or electricity), without actually touching the plate or moving, at ( 
10 p.m, in February, 1895. 

Finally, there are doctors of medicine and others here and abroad 
who can not only see these rays, but can distinguish in them some 
24 different coloured auras corresponding, so we are told, to the 
disposition of the individual! 

: But enough, for this paper is not to set forth these multitudino 
wonders of which I have neither knowledge nor proof, but to tell 
simply as possible what I do know, and that is that movement is produ 
in the sthenometer by some unknown force emanating from the ri 
and left hands that can move a straw over a very considerable arc. 
have found practically that the right hand seems to represent 
physiological force, and the left the pathological condition, beca 

4a the movements produced by this hand that vary most in sickn 
` and the whole value of the machine consists primarily in the relat 
ihat the movement caused by the left hand bears to that of the n 
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and only secondarily in the actual extent of the movement. I cannot 
here enter, as I have said, into the very interesting medical ‘details and 
‘diagnoses which can be made out by the aid of this machine, but I 
may remark that in good health (of mind and body) the movement 
caused by the right hand will always exceed that caused by the left by . 
some ten or more degrees, In my own case the right hand registers 
42 degrees and the left 31 degrees, which may be taken as a fair 
normal average. After a severe “fit” and in certain other conditions 
the straw will not move at all for either hand, sufficiently disproving 
that heat is the motive power, for the hand is then quite warm. In 
certain other cases the left movement is constantly more than the 
right ; while in others, while the right may move 50 degrees, the left 
does not stir. It will be seen therefore that there is every possible ` 
‘variety in the attractive force of the two hands, and it is very 
interesting to watch by the aid of this machine the gradual return to 
‘full nervous energy. I will not trouble my readers. with any specula- 
tions I may have made respecting the true nature of this‘ energy, as 
mone can yet be proved, but content myself at present with this brief, 
and I fear somewhat tantalising description of the measurement of 
“nerve force.” of 


A. T. SCHOFIELD, MD.. | 





JESUS ON HIS OWN VOCATION, 


question of supreme interest continues to be “Who was Jesus, 
what was His vocation?” The fact that there is a market for 
stich volumes indicates that many: minds are still in an attitude of 
inquiry, and waiting in good hope that ere long an answer satisfying: 
to heart and mind will be found. Such an answer will not come 
through any preternatural insight of free theologians who have been 
captured by the Hegelian or any other philosophy, to be accepted by 
a generation which has not trusted the weighty testimony of the 
apostolic successors of Jesus) The solution must be other than a 
speculation or a dictum ; and it must be more than a plausible exegesis. 
of a few stray passages of the Gospels. The Master is properly His. 
own interpreter, and if ever His whole-length portrait is found it will 
be by taking Him in all His breadth as He lived and taught, revealed 
His heart and unfolded His own spiritual ideals, the whole viewed in 
such light as has been thrown on the subject by the experience of | 
His Church and the success or failure of His mission. 
Four times at least Jesus appears to make extraordinary claims as. 
to His origin and being, but in none of these statements, according to 
Wendt and others, does He really postulate anything superh 
“Before Abraham was I am ”—that is, ideally, 1 in the plan and p 
of God. “I came down from heaven ”—that is, in His godly tem 
ment and teaching. “ The glory I had with Thee before the w 
“was ”—that is, the ideal or purposed glory which in eternity 
Penalties to bestow on His faithful servant. - “What if you see 
“Son of Man ascending up to where He was before ”—that i 
insertion of the evangelist’s. “Son of God” he sometimes styles E 
self, but that has only an ethical significance, since the disciples 
invited in the same breath to become “sons of God,” as indeed ar 
all It were useless to deny that these and suchlike interpretat 
come within range of what these sentences may possibly have 


R ECENT publications show that in theological circles the 
and 
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intended to convey on the dips of One so idealistic as Jesus. As 
clothes conceal as well as rgseal the man, so dead vocables do with 
thought. The simplest and directest sentence that can be framed, 
dealing with other than mathematical things, some say even with 
them, may always be something of a hypocrite whose heart one 
cannot read. At the same time, candour compels us to recognise that 
no language, however direct, will force ingenious men to find in it a 
meaning which all ther ~-eepest pre-judgments hold to be impossible. 
We can, however, targely avoid such perplexing dubieties in a 
study of the claims which Jesus made as to His vocation in this world. 
It was needful that He should be more explicit as to the work He 
believed Himself called upon to do than with regard to the delicate 
subject of Himself. Any statement He volunteered as to His 
personality was limited to a sentence, and seems to have been drawn 
out of Him by the passing occasion. He wished His disciples slowly 
to discover what He was, not to be hurriedly coached to a definite 
conclusion. It was better that the faith of His followers should be 
rooted in their own intuitions than based on any direct claim that 
might fall from His lips. His deliberately chosen method was not to 
bear witness of Himself. His work would afford an explanation of 
itself and of His person as it proceeded. Hence the very noticeable 
reticence of Jesus, and the fragmentary character of those more 
personal notes which are so important in our eyes, and which we 
would fain have had delivered in pronounced and systematic form. 
Our first care must be to distinguish between what are merely 
incidental consequences of His vocation and its main or leading lines. 
“T came not to send peace on the earth but a sword” is no more than 
an anticipation of the conflict that necessarily arises between truth 
and error, the human hatreds and strifes that ensue on the advent of 
every new truth into the world. “I came not to destroy the law but 
“to fulfil it” is His assurance to timid conservatives that He is no 
revolutionist, but strives after a better fulfilment of all moral 
obligations. The heart of His vocation is His vindication of God’s 
character and His effort for the redemption of men. When He speaks 
in detail He tells His hearers that He came to preach the good news 
f the kingdom, to call sinners to repentance, to release captives, to 
ive His life a ransom for many, and make His blood the bond of a 
tter covenant than the Jew had enjoyed under Moses. All these 
of His work are gathered up into the final result at which He 
e institution of a kingdom or reign of God in the hearts of 











t the very outset of His public ministry Jesus presented Himself 
the Jewish people as officially appointed by God to usher in this 
dom of heaven This claim was made while John the Baptist 
stil alve, and apparently with his full concurrence. Great 
ersity of opinion exists as to what form the kmgdom assumed in 
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_ the thought of Jesus. Many theologians of the left assert ise it Was 

conceived | of as “existing principally in the domain of the future and 
.“in the domain of the miraculous” They will have it that the intro- 
duction into the Gospels of the idea of the kingdom being then 
present and growing by an inward transformation must be rejected, as 
' it introduces “a scarcely conceivable confusion and inconsistency into 
“the clear and simple world of Jesus.” If the kingdom Jesus had 
proclaimed had been entirely in the future and was to be built 
up, by extraneous powers, there would have been no - proper 
place for His purely spiritual teaching, nor would His Kingdom 
have been offensive to the Jews and entailed His early death, 
nor would there have been need for the formation of His 
disciples into the holy communion of the Church In fact, He 
would have been no advance upon the Baptist, and with such a 
- poverty-stricken programme could never have been the founder of the 
Church of God. The kingdom was not*conceived by Him at any. time 
as any sort of localised and political organisation which was to 
restore paradise to the world. The whole tenor of His teaching made 
for the subjective and spiritual form of a reign of God within the souls 
of men. Its seat is “neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem.” Being 
an inward experience it is ruled by an inward law. It is not 
constituted by a prescribed discipline, but arises in a man’s own soul, 
speaks in his own perceptions, and stirs in his own deep feelings. 
Each subject of the kingdom is in the truth which makes him free, 
because he is obeying his own best instincts and walking in the light 
of his own.clearest beliefs. God reigns because it:is the divine within 
the man that rises into supremacy in his life. The only miracle that 
helps the advent of the kingdom is the miracle of the new birth of an 
inward illumination. The motive of this new moral order is love to 
God, a love which has its roots in the affinity of God and man. The 
kingdom is the reign of “our Father which art in heaven.” The 
advent of the child within us makes us subjects; our loyalties are all 
the higher affections of our sonship. All the beatitudes of the 
kingdom consist in our possession of the spiritual qualities which 
constitute the moral glory of God. 

The claim is at the same time made that this kingdom of God is 
kingdom of the Son of Man. Keen discussions are always going 
as to the significance of this phrase. To cite the most 
opmion, it means, says Schmidt (The Prophet of Nasareth), j 
“man,” “anyone,” and is never a personal designation, nor invol 

a Messianic claim. There is no need for an elaborate refutation 
these assertions before the fact that Jesus claims the Messianic 
as the initiator of the kingdom of which all the prophets’ wrote. 
is besides its permanent administrator. He can therefore speak 
it as “My kingdom,” although it is given to Him by God and retu 
to God through Him, His justification of this unique claim 
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mediatorial functions is that He is specifically related to God No 
one knows the Father but the Son; no other can lead men to the 
Father, and it therefore belongs to Him alone to say to weary and 
baffled men: “Come unto Me and I will give you rest.” Well does 
a writer in the J/ewesk Encyclopedia say that the startling thing in 
the history of Jesus is that with all His evident humility He claims 
an authority which never had been claimed before nor has been since- 
It cannot be denied that this 1s an open claim on the Messianic 
function, whether or not He used of Himself a Messianic name. 

Was not Jesus inconsistent with Humself in representing the 
kingdom of God as principally in the future and as being ushered in 
“by the miraculous intervention of God,” and by a second coming of 
Himself which He has descnbed in what Bousset calls “strange, 
“fantastic, childish terms”? The understanding attached to the 
apocalyptic utterances of Jesus is that He expected to come visibly 

on the clouds of the Palestinian sky, while the world was being 
destroyed in view of a new creation, which catastrophe was to be 
accomplished soon. So out of keeping does this seem to be with the 
genius of Jesus that Wellhausen, Schmidt and others attribute all the 
apocalyptic matter of the Gospels to some rude-minded disciple who 
secured its insertion into Matthew’s Gospel Neumann, less delicate 
in his handling, represents Jesus as falling back upon this second 
coming as “a sheet-anchor when He found the bark of lie 
“prematurely wrecked and finally sinking.” Between this and the 
evolutionary view of the kingdom given in the parables of the leaven 
and the mustard-seed he sees a vast discrepancy. But it arises entirely 
out of an almost unpardonable mistake of His interpreters. Jesus in 
no single case predicted the end of the world. He was profoundly 
concerned, as He was bound to be, about the visibly approaching 
“end of the age.’ He saw that one transcendent obstacle to the 
coming of the reign of God and His own spiritual supremacy in the 
faith of Israel was the existence of that Inghly-organised religion 
which had run to ritualistic seed, and had its central entrenchment in 
Jerusalem. The Baptist earlier than Jesus, felt that this inverted 
religion was doomed in the Providence of God. Jesus was no fatalist, 
and He sought to gather Jerusalem around Himself as the Prophet of 
a new idealistic kingdom of God. But as time passed He saw, what 
aiaphas was to see a little later, but with a different remedy, that 
he nation in its blindness was running headlong against a power that 
ould grind it to powder. Grievous as this prospect was to His 
atriotism, it would bring to an end a system that had become a 
lavery to the people and a hypocrisy to the religious leaders. The 
ational dissolution would be a sign to the world that Mosaism was 
o longer under the protection of heaven, and it would verify His 
epeated predictions and establish His claims as the teacher of a 
eligion which is not ritual but spirit and life. This cataclysm would 
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be the starting point of a new age for the world. It would not of 
itself establish His kingdom, but it would be a supernatural witness 
to His supremacy as the religious leader of the race. Then the Son | 
of Man would come visibly to His own, as the creator of a religion 
that was not Jewish, nor Roman, nor Greek, but human—with: its’ 
symbol, the Son of Man is the Son of God. To take the statement 
that the Son of Man would come on the clouds of heaven in its bald 
and literal sense is most unfair, and an almost deliberate wrong to 
Jesus. Let it be said that He made the statement in view of the 
prediction in Daniel, then let those who admit that the Son of Man is’ 
- there a figure of speech, as Neumann and others do, be as gracious to 
Jesus as to admit that He also could use the picture as a figure. 
Certainly, the clouds of darkness that choked the heaven of Israel in 
its dying agonies, until there was neither sun nor star, were felt by 
many Jews at the time to be the avengement of their crime against 
the Christ. That such pre-intimations as are attributed to Jesus had 
their fulflment-in a new dispensation of religious truth connected with 
flis name, in which the Jew sees to-day that He sits supreme in the ' 
kingdom of God if there be any kingdom on earth, is surely presump- 
tive evidence in the highest degree that this and no other was the © 
reference of His words when He prophesied a new kingdom of God 
which would be centred in and founded on Himself. 

That this was the fundamental conception that Jesus had of His 
vocation is corroborated by a closer study of His teaching. There ig 
not found in the training of the twelve any preparation for assuming 
responsible offices in any politically constituted kingdom of earth. 
Some of them had mistaken dreams, but when spoken He corrected 
them from an unmistakable motive. The way to honour was to be 
by the way of suffering, or at least of humble ministration. His 
kingdom was to be’constituted by freeing men from anarchy, tyranny, 
or foreign dominion into a spiritual freedom in which every man would 
live his own true’life as a son of God. 

“Liberator of many! -first dare to be servant of many!” 
His own exaltation was to be bought by sacrifice for the many, and 
His disciples could attain to influence and honour only by following 
in His steps. Early in His career He felt the shadow of death 
gathering and deepening, and even before this anticipation there is 
not a hint that in His temporal form and with weapons of flesh He i 
to reign, nor in any city of earth He intimates that He has to 
an “exodus” froin Jerusalem in which He will attain His persona 
“perfection.” To fill all His appointed functions, and, to become 
sufPcient ground for the confidence of men, He must visibly die an 
visibly rise again, and thus establish His title as the Prince of Lift 
before many witnesses. Therefore, when He explains the providence 
of His death He says that “Christ must suffer many things and ente 
“into His glory.” The hour of His glorification is “the cause fo 
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“which He came into the world.” Hence His life is not to be 
regarded as having been torn from Him unwillingly and in contra- 
wention of His original aim. He could easily have more carefully 
guarded His life and prolonged His days) Had He been only a moral 
teacher His duty would have demanded that He should save His life 
and lengthen out His work to the latest opportunity. More than a 
teacher, He was a King on the way to His throne. It directly served 
His personal ends and His appointed work to die then and thus. 
He “lays down His life that He may take it again”; the Cross is 
the way to the Crown, by the way of the unique resurrection and 
wisible ascension. ‘Therefore, the long-sighted vision of Jesus often 
goes forward into His post-resurrection life. He lays the effective 
power of His saving work neither to the credit of His death as death 
nor to any cataclysmic effect of an appearance on the clouds, but to, 
His activities in the exalted, incorruptible state into which death 
would usher Him. The necessities of His mission, as one who was 
to have power among men and power in the invisible, required a 
Saviour who by His holiness and fulness of divine life can visibly 
empty His flesh of its blood through a violent death, and so trans- 
figure the remains of His form that it includes for a time the terminal 
qualities of matter and the initial qualities of spirit, visibility and 
invisibility, tangibility and intangibility, according to the will of the 
moment, and finally becomes so spiritualised and capacious as to 
tabernacle the fulness of God, and express His glory m both earthly 
and heavenly spheres. 

This conception of His vocation as the founder of a spiritual reign 
of God kept possession of Him to the end. His words at the Last 
Supper as to “the new covenant in His blood” are a reminiscence of 
the founding of the Jewish theocracy. It shows that He did not 
regard His death as an interference with His vocation, but as a step 
in its fulfilment. The addition found only in Matthew’s memoir, “for 
“the remission of sins,” is in keeping with His constant recognition 

| that the reign of God in the hearts of men must begin with the 
gracious pardon of sin. This unfailing strain of persuasive teaching 
d appeal cannot be legitimately negatived in favour of the notion 
at Jesus looked for a political Utopia introduced by a four de force, 
use of a few apocalyptic passages of a dramatic character. Even 
a startling picture as that of the Son of Man seated in the midst 
all the nations conveys only the assurance that Christ in the 
of His disciples will be the only arbiter of destinies in the ages 
come. Those nations which hospitably receive His brethren who 
e to them with the light of life will enter into the blessedness of 
kingdom, while those who reject them shall be fated to experience 
strife and restlessness of alienated souls It is a claim of 
sages magnitude, but it is entirely in keeping with the other 
ings of Jesus. 
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Nor do the post-resurrection utterances give any countenance to 
this imputed expectation of a cataclysmic coming to earth as the King 
of the kingdom. His entire counsel to His disciples is to preach the 
Gospel and be mighty in good works; and to this end “He breathes 
“on them, and says, Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” His work was 
henceforth in the heavens, to cast out Satan, to judge the dead, to 
gather His people into His presence and order human affairs from the 
seat of His power for the greater glory of God. The result is the 
Christian Church. Her life is the divine breath of the risen Christ, 
an emanation from His life, a procession from God the Father, 
through the Son, in and by the Holy Spirit—God specifically 
humanised in His manward energisings, so as to find a readier and 
fuller access into the spiritual forms of men. 

In the face of such claims and accomplished facts, the conclusion 
that Jesus was the victim of current apocalyptic delusions has no 
ground to stand upon ; nor is it reasonable to explam away the sayings 
which concern His pérson into mere idealisations that describe His 
ethical eminence as a man—the first to discover God’s fatherhood and 
. feel the infinitude of His compassionate love. If Christ differs from 
. other men only in so far as He happens to be the first and finest 
Christian, how are we to explain the whole trend of His teaching 
regarding a vocation which is so peculiarly His own, and which claims 
to operate in spheres so utterly transcending the choicest human 
capability? That which anyone achieves must have its basis in that 
which, he is From nothing nothing proceeds). If we retain the 
natural meaning of “Before Abraham was I am,” “What and if ye 
“shall see the Son of Man ascending up where He was before,” and 
“the glory I had with Thee before the world was,” then’ we have 4 
somewhat adequate explanation of his unique knowledge of and 
authority to speak for the Father, and we can see that His assumption 
of special authority in heaven and on earth is not the inane raving 
of an unbalanced mind, but the just and conscious right of one who 
came out from God and returns to God in order that the broken 
harmomies of the universe may be. restored—even the Son of Go 
who in His Sovereign Majesty, as the .re-creator of our fall 
humanity, has indeed for us, to say the very least, the value of “ 
“over all, blessed for ever.” 
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T has been said that a Spaniard resembles the child of a 
European father by an Abyssinian mother. Whether or not the 
statement is literally true, the simile may be accepted as a convenient 
symbol of the most fundamental fact about Spain and her people. 
Just as Russia and her people are the connecting link between Europe 
and Asia, so Spain is the connecting lnk between Europe and the 
African Continent it was ence attached to and still so nearly adjoins. 
That is the cause of the almost savage primitiveness and violence 
which we find in the burnt brown soil of Spain, wherever it is most 
characteristic, and of the independence, equally savage in its ° 
aboriginal primitiveness, which we may detect in the temper of its 
people. Spain is a great detached fragmént of Africa, and the 
Spaniard is the firstborn child of the ancient white North African, now 
widely regarded as the parent of the chief and largest element in the 
population of Europe. That is why the people of Spain are nearer to 
the aboriginal European racial type, as Ripley has truly said, than are 

e people of any other civilised land on the European Continent. 
The Berbers and Kabyles, hidden among the hills of Morocco and 
geria, may well seem to one who has lived in North Africa to have 
better claim than any other people to represent the primitive 
pean stock In appearance they are not seldom entirely 
uropean ; while often as dark as men of Cadiz can be, they might 
metimes also pass as men of Aberdeen Physically they are lithe 
d vigorous. In character they are serious yet cheerful, warlike 
ough according a high place to women, extremely independent and 
ferring to live in small, clannish, closely-knit communities, jealous 
hostile toward other social units) They constitute an admirable 
an material, though one that is peculiarly difficult to tame to the 
ds of civilisation. In nearly every respect the Spaniard seems to 
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show traces of relationship to this North African stock which he, of all 
European men, most closely resembles. 

It is now generally believed that the Basques with their mysterious 
language represent the primitive Iberians of Berber stock Once this 
language was spoken over the greater part of Spain, but now, in a 
modified shape, it is confined to the people who inhabit the north-east 
corner of Spain and the adjoining region in France. The Basques 
themselves, as Telesforo de Aranzadi has shown in a detailed anthro- 
pological study, correspond to the primitive Iberians of Berber affinity, 
though modified, he believes, by some mixture with people on the one 
hand of Lapp and Finn type, on the other hand of Cymric or Germanic 
type. But though their isolation on the flanks of the Pyrenees has 
enabled the Basques to retain their ancient language and some of 
their primitive institutions—as, in some districts, precedence of the 
eldest daughter over all the sons in inheritance—the Iberians still, it 
is ‘probable, form the fundamental material in the population all over 
Spain. Moreover, it is a remarkable and significant fact that nearly 
all the successful historical invasions of Spain have been carried out 
by peoples who were of North African or allied stock, and often very 
largely of actual Berber race. The Carthaginians, who played so large 
a part in the early history of Spain, were probably to a considerable 
extent of race allied to the Berbers) The Moslems, who represent by 
far the most important invasion, reached Spain from Morocco, and . 
though their leaders often came from farther east, the bulk of the 
Moorish invaders was usually made up, as the name ‘indicates, of 
Berbers from Morocco; so that notwithstanding the age- -lon warfare 
between Spanish Christianity and Moorish Islamism, S and 
Moors were yet in blood closely related. 

To this general rule there were two notable exceptions. The l 
Visigoths—a Germanic people of Byzantine civilisation who were not 
altogether typically Teutonic—dominated Spain for several centuries 
and then melted away into the underlying mixed Iberian stock. Of 
much earlier occurrence—before the fifth century B.C., according to 
Jubainville—was the invasion of the Asiatic and mid-European Celts 








entered from France—where they are still firmly entrenched amo 
the mountains of Auvergne—and being unable to dislodge 

tenacious inhabitants of the Pyrenean heights, were compelled 
proceed further, and found a congenial home among the hills 
Asturias and Galicia; for everywhere these reserved and 
people are attracted to the seclusion of hilly country ; their descendant 
extend along the Portuguese coast, and it may be said that 
Celts have had less to do with the making of Spain than of Po 
to which indeed Galicia really belongs, by soil and climate, as well 
by race and language. Along the Northern Spanish heights th 
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seem to have mingled at a very early period to form the vigorous and 
obstinate Celtiberian stock, The Celts brought, however, no very 
positive contribution to the Spanish character; they doubtless 
heightened the Spanish tenacity and domesticity, and probably 
diminished Spanish pugnacity, for crimes of blood are comparatively 
infrequent in the Celtic regions of Spain; they were certainly more 
apt for menial labour; even to-day the Gallegos in Spain, like the 
Auvergnats in France, are known all over the country as labourers and 
servants. 

Partly owing to the predominance of the primitive Iberian elements, 
partly to the racial affinity of most of the elements of later introduc- 
tion, the population of Spain reveals to-day a singular anthropological 
uniformity. It is quite true that the inhabitants of many of the 
provinces of Spain are even now distinguished from each other by 
various marked and obvious peculiarities of appearance, costume and 
disposition. If, for instance, we compare Spain with France in this 
respect, we might be inclined to say that the Spanish provinces are 
more unlike each other to-day than the French provinces probably 
were even a century ago. Yet the inhabitants of many of the French 
provinces are anthropologically of radically unlike race, while 
the people of Spain are as uniform, anthropologically, as those of Great 
Britain now are. This apparent diversity, there seems to me little 
doubt, is due to that tendency to clannishness, to local patriotism, whick 
the Spaniard inherited from his Berber ancestors. 

The greater part of Spain is thus occupied by a race which Deniker 
terms Ibero-insular, and is sometimes called Homo Medtterraneus. 
The same race occupies the large islands of the Western Mediter- 
ranean, the South of Italy and some regions in central France, 
especially Limousin and Périgord. The chief racial characteristics of 
this people, as compared with Europeans generally, are shortness, 
darkness, and long-headedness. In stature they vary within the same 
limits as Italians, but while in Italy the short population is mainly im 
the south, in Spain it is more to the north and in the centre. In 
colour they are somewhat darker than Italians, and though fair hair 
and light eyes are common in many if not all parts of Spain, there 
ppears to be no large region of the country in which, as illustrated 
y Deniker’s chart of pigmentation, the people of brown type fall 
elow 30 per cent. of the population. Tacitus referred to the curly 
air and coloured complexion of the Spaniards. Thé rich pigmepta- 
ion of the skin seems to be a marked characteristic of the Iberian race 
even in the branch that extends to the south-western peninsula of 
ngland), for Silius Italicus compared the Spaniard’s skin to the gold 
of his mines, and in its most delicate modification it constitutes that 
golden pallor” which Gautier so greatly admired in the women of 
alaga. As regards head shape, Spaniards, as we should expect, 
though on the whole long-headed, are distinctly less so than the 
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Berbers. The fairly uniform manner in which mixture has taken place 
is decisively shown: by the very narrow limits within which the 
cephalic index, varies. The more long-headed people are in the east 
and south-west, the more broad-headed people in the north-west. The | 
men and women we see in the pictures of Murillo, and to some extent 
in those of Zurbaran, admirably illustrate the chief anthropological 


r types of Spain 


Beyond these main physical traits of the Spaniard there are certain 
interesting peculiarities which appear more especially in the Spanish 
women. One of these lies in the shape of the chest. Unlike the ` 
French and the northern woman the Spanish woman’s chest is found to 
be shorter and broadest at the base—at the level, that i is, of the lower 
end of the breast-bone—so that she requires, according to Carmandel, 
a differently-shaped corset, while at the same time there is greater 
amplitude and accentuation of the hips in relation to the figure 
generally. These characteristics of the Spanish woman are well illus- 
trated, it has been said, by a comparison between the statue which ` 
Falguière modelled after Cléo de Mérode and the distinctively 
national Spanish type represented in Goya’s Maja Desnuda now in the 
Prado. The typical Spanish woman (as Duchenne first pointed out 
in 1866) presents another puzzling but well authenticated peculiarity 
in the heightened curves of her spine. The Spanish woman’s spine 
looks as if its curvature had been increased by pressure applied to the 
two ends. This indeed has by some been supposed to be the actual 
_ cause of the peculiarity, and Spalikowski—who has found the ensellure 
or saddle-back, as it is termed, well-marked among some of the most 
beautiful and vigorous of the labouring women and fisher-folk near 
Boulogne and Dieppe—states that it only ‘occurs in women who are 
accustomed to bear heavy burdens; he also remarks that ‘it is 
frequently associated with small feet and hands, well-modelled neck, 
graceful bust and lithe figure, usually in brown-eyed women. This 
association of characters suggests that the peculiarity is not an 
individual acquirement, but a racial trait, and there is no difficulty in 
‘believing that the Iberian element, which is still strong in the south- 
west of France and recognisable in the south-west of England, may 
also have passed up the French coast. Lagneau and others are 
distinctly of opinion that the ensellure is a racial Iberian trait. Thi 










that the special grace and distinction of ain of the Spanish woman 


cases it may sometimes involve a slight approximation to the develop- 
ment typical of the Hottentot Venus, and then the Spanish girl of the 
people may, if she so pleases, adopt, like the Ogowe woman of tropi 
Africa, that swaying movement from side to side which was familiar to 
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the author of the old sixteenth century novel, La Losana Andaluza, as 
culeando, For it is a curious and significant fact that the Iberian 
saddleback has not only been traced m a slight degree among the 
Kabyle women of North Africa, but has been found by accurate 
measurements to mark many of the Negro tribes. 
; IL 

The land of Spain and the physical traits of Spaniards lead us back 
to Africa. If we take a more penetrating survey we shall find that 
there is much in the character of the Spaniard which we may also fairly 
count as African. Indeed, the Spanish character is fundamentally, it 
may be said, not only African, but primitive, and—in the best and not 
in any depreciative sense of the word—savage. It is usual to say that 
every nation passes successively through the three stages of savagery, 
barbarism and civilisation, and no doubt that is true. But it has often 
seemed to me that certain peoples have so natural an‘affinity for one 
or other of these stages that something of its character always clings 
to their national temper. Thus France is not only the land of civilisa- 
tion to-day, but we clearly detect the same instinct of civilisation in 
the Gauls described by Strabo two thousand years ago; that 
premature instinct of civilisation seems indeed the main reason why 
they fell so easy a prey to the Romans. Again, the Russian is and 
always has been a barbarian, not necessarily for evil, but also 
for good. And the Spaniard is, and remains to-day, in the 
best sense of the word, a savage. His childlike simplicity 
and, intensity’ of feeling, his hardness and austerity combined 
with’ disdain for the superfluous, his love of idleness tempered by the 
aptitude for violent action, his indifference to persons and interests 
outside the circle of his own life—these characteristics and the like, 
which have always marked the Spaniard, mark also the savage. The 
Jove of idleness, for instance, as a background for the manifestation of 
iolent energy, everywhere noted among savages, has always been 
nounced in the Spaniard; he has little natural aptitude for 
ined and detailed labour; even the highest efforts of Spanish 
nius have often had little about them of “an infinite capacity for 
pains,” and none of the world’s great literary masterpieces 
bw so many careless flaws in matters of detail as “Don Quixote”; 
cept in Catalonia and Galicia work is a necessity, it may be, But 
ver a heart-felt impulse ; the shopkeeper and the manual labourer 
traditionally regarded with contempt; even the poor Valencian 
atman, in a novel of Ibafiez’s, could feel nothing but contempt for 
en who cultivated the ground; “they were labourers, and for him 
at word sounded like an insult.” Hence it is that in Spain a beggar 
afford to feel proud—indeed, nowadays the beggar alone retains 
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that air of pride once attributed to the Spaniards generally—and the 
social parasitism, which gave rise to the old picaresque literature, 
under new forms still remains a national institution. 

It is true that in this matter a too absolute statement may easily 
produce a false impression. Spaniards themselves are reasonably 
annoyed with the tourists who seem to see the population of Spain 
symbolised in gypsies who dance or tell fortunes and beggar boys who 
lie m the sun eating oranges. Spain, Emilia Pardo Bazan declares, is 
not merely the land of the gypsy with his guitar, for there is “a 
“youthful and muscular Spain, covered with sweat, wearing a blue 
“blouse, and with face blackened by the smoke of the forge.” This is 
undoubtedly the fact, and yet it remains true that the temperament, 
the independence, the traditions of the Spaniard, even his climate, all 
combine to render uncongenial the gospel of work for the love of it 
which has commended itself to the nations who are for ever inventing 
new wants in order to excuse to themselves their appetite for work.” 
To the Spaniard work is not so much a good in itself as an evil to 
which he is inured, and he prefers to limit his wants rather than to 
increase his labour. According to a Libyan or Berber tradition 
preserved by a Pindaric fragment, the first ancestor, Iarbas, of the 
tace to which the Spaniard belongs sprang directly from the sun- 
heated soil. It was a natural belief. The plains of Castile are hard 
to cultivate and baked by the sun when they are not frozen; the 
natural selection exercised by ice, fire and hunger has tended to 
produce a tough and dry race, extremely sober, temperate in all their 
physical demands, capable of vigorous effort, and yet too familiar with 
work to care to idealise it. The poverty of the Spanish soil has made 
the Spaniard, as Unamuno puts it, the son of Abel rather than of Cain, 
the agriculturist who slew him; he prefers to breed cattle in the . 
pastures and among the hills; from ‘such districts, rather than from 
the rich and cultivated lowlands, came conguistadores like Cortes or , 
Pizarro, with many others of the most vigorous children of Spain. 

So that if we may say that there is in the Spaniard a distaste for 
organised and constant labour, which in some engenders parasitism 
there is, on the other hand, a great reserve of energy, and also 
heroic endurance of hardship when the laborious acquisition of comfo 
is counted a greater hardship. This attitude of the Spaniard, 
hardness, the indifference to pain which is so often looked upon 
a love of cruelty, again allies the Spaniard to the savage. Fri 
fit to last the emotional state underlying such manifestations 
alien to the tenderness, fully as much egoistit as altruistic, which mar 

* The distinguished Spanish sociolo st, Rafael Sallas, in the course of : 
the piares Ea e a aa fie Sodas Sere Seri 
energy are both alike due to the poverty of the soil; he is forced to expend m 
labour on agricultural production for an teful return, and he consequent 


secks the joy of energy in his on which he expends a vast amount of w 
“the Spaniard is eminently active, but his activities are not always useful.” 
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civilisation, but it is perfectly intelligible to the savage mind. Every 
form of asceticism has been triumphantly exhibited by Spaniards, 
and asceticism, sometimes tempered by orgy, is always easy and often 
necessary in the conditions of savage life. It is only in this way that 
we can understand a characteristic so alien to the softness of 
civilisation. Spaniards have often indignantly repelled the common 
charge of cruelty, and the accusation that the existence of the 
Inquisition testified to a special delight in religious persecution; the 
town of Salem alone, Valera somewhere remarks, was responsible for 
more torture in the name of religion than can be put to the account 
of the Holy Office from California to the Straits of Magellan, Yet 
when we reflect on the history of Spain, and the temperament of the 
Spaniard, it is difficult not to realise a certain indifference to pain, 
almost a love of it The early Iberians, even when nailed to the 
cross, still chanted their national songs, unvanquished in spirit, to 
the astonishment of their Roman conquerors, and Iberian mothers 
dashed their children to death rather than that they should live to be 
slaves. It is scarcely mare than a century since Spanish churches in 
Lent were habitually bespattered with the blood of penitent wor- 
shippers—just as across the Straits of Gibraltar today the more 
fanatical sectarians of Islam dance through the market-places during 
the great Moorish festival in June, hacking themselves till the blood 
flows down—and a century earlier lovers would scourge themselves to 
the like extremity in the streets, to win the pity and admiration of 
their mistresses. The Spanish interest in blood and the satisfaction 
in the shedding of it has even intruded itself, as Ganivet well 
points out, into medicine. Servetus’s part in the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood is one of the most notable contributions of 
Spain to medical science, while Spain has surpassed all other nations put 
together in the number and excellence of its blood-letters, The supreme 
Spanish doctor is Dr. Sangrado. It may be added that the effusion 
of blood, whether religious or medical, has perhaps been more 
eneficial to Spaniards than it would have been to people of softer 












toicism, the instinctive philosophy of the savage everywhere, is 
fundamental philosophy and almost the religion of Spain. Seneca, 
typical Spanish Stoic, it has been said, has in Spain the air of a 
er of the Church; the Spaniard Marcus Aurelius bears the 
rint of his native country, and Lucan of Cordova was the first 


his instinctive Stoicism in any degree exclude an aptitude for real 
erness or the display of any of the gentler human -emotions. 
is result is not reached even in the savage, and in the Spaniard 
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back twenty-nine dollars, “one is enough for me.” “Would you h 


‘the labourer refused. “Take them for luck-money,” said the mulete 


\ 
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there is a very high degree of such human feeling; Cervantes, the 
most typical of Spaniards, is as sweetly humane as Chaucer. What 
seems to mark the gentler emotions of the Spaniard is simply a less 
effusive facility in their more serious manifestations and a tendency 
to expend them on those immediately around him rather than on the 
world at large. There is thus, as has sometimes been pointed out, | 


a certain apparent antagonism in the attitude of the Spaniard towards 


the world On the one hand he delights in a hard and rigid 
formalism, an austere and abstract uniformity in morals and religion, 
to which his own spirit and that of others must be relentlessly broken. 
But, on the other hand, to the individual sinner, as to his friend and 
neighbour in all the relationships of life, the Spaniard is always 
indulgent, a quality which was conspicuously displayed, in the strictly 
theological field, by many Spanish casuists. The Spanish Church, 
however stern to the alien heretic outside, was always tender to its 
own child within. Spain produced the pitiless Torquemada, but also 
produced the pitiful Valencian monk who, six centuries ago, built 
the first hospital for the insane. “We have an anomalous state of 

“things,” an acute Spanish thinker has said, “in harmony with our 

“character. We punish with solemnity and rigour to satisfy our 
“desire for justice; and then, without noise or outcry, we pardon the 
“condemned criminal to satisfy our desire for mercy.” This attitude 
of mind has been regarded as a Spanish outcome of Christian senti- 
ment and Senecan philosophy at a point where they both concord. 
But the tendency is probably more radical and instinctive than such 
a suggestion would indicate. We may find a similar mingling of 
strong notions of abstract justice combined with merciful indulgence 
to offenders among the peasantry of Ireland, a land where, according 
to very ancient tradition whick modern research tends to confirm, a 
primitive Iberian element is well marked. As regards the Spanish 
peasant’s attitude towards his fellow-men I found an instructive story, 
as recorded by a Spanish magistrate, in an Aragonese newspaper a 
few years ago, at a time when there was much distress in Arago 
A labourer out of work came on to the high road determined to rob 
first person he met. This was a muleteer with his cart. The labo 
bade him halt and demanded his money. “Here are thirty do 
“all that I have,” the detained man replied. “There is nothing | 
“for me but robbery, my family are dying of hunger,” the aggres 
sgid apologetically, and proceeded to put the money in his 
But as he did so his mind changed: “Take this, chico,” he said, handi 













“anything I have in the cart?” asked the muleteer, impressed 

this generosity. “Yes,” said the man, “take this dollar back too, 
“had better have some rice and some beans.” The muleteer han 
over a bag of eatables, and then held out five dollars, which, howev: 
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“I owe you that.” And only sa was the would-be robber persuaded 
to accept This authentic story is characteristic of the mixture of 
impulses in Spanish temperament; we are accustomed to find a 
veneer of humanity and courtesy over an underlying violence and 
hardness, but in this temperament it is the violence and hardness 
which lie nearer to the surface, and they fall away at once as soon 
as human relationships are established. 

This tendency of the Spanish peasant, together with his liking for 
abstract Jaws which can be modified in concrete cases, his 
individualism, his love of independence and his clannish preference 
for small social groups, may help to explain why it is that Spaniards, 
peasants and worknien abke, are attracted to the ideals of Anarchism. 
There is no country in which Collectivist Socialism of the Marxian 
school has made so little progress as in Spain, and Anarchism so 
much progress.* This has been the case for at least forty years. In 
1868, Fanell, an Italian member of the Bakunist Alliance (the 
Anarchist section of the International) went over to Spain, and two 
years later, when an Anarchist Congress was held in Barcelona, the 
movement was already beginning to assume a convinced and 
determined character. Since then Anarchism has steadily progressed 
in Spain. It flourishes in Catalonia, where it actively foments and 
supports the frequent strikes in Barcelona; it finds a stronghold in 
Andalucia, where the contrasts of wealth and poverty are very 
marked; while all the intervening Mediterranean coast, especially 
Valencia, an important industrial region, is affected by its influence. 
The more northern parts of the country also show similar develop- 
ments, but in a less degree, and the Atlantic coast is not so favourable 
to Anarchism as the Mediterranean; in Bilbao, the second great 
industrial centre of Spain, the Labour Party has frequently been 
hostile to Anarchism, but in most parts of Spain the ideals of Labour 
are largely the ideals of Anarchism. 

There is another Spanish characteristic which is also characteristic 
of the savage attitude towards life: the love of formalism and ritual 
and ceremony. No doubt in every stage of human culture this element 
exists and must exist, but in savagery it is the external embodiment 
all philosophy and religion and social organisation. Far from being 











er the whole of life, not less formal and serious in the bull ring than 
ig in the church. To the man of Anglo-Saxon stock ceremonial 


* At the same time Collectivism has existed in Spain, from the time of Vives 
onwards, as a national growth, not due to imported ideas. But the Si a aa 
lectivists have been content to base themselves on the economic facts ore 
em in their own Jand, and have not expanded their schemes Into presen they 
ve confined themselves to r aides Collectivism on the lines o eee snd 
allace, long before these writers set forth their ideas. This is made clear in 
oaquin Costa’s elaborate work, Colecttvismo Agrario tn 
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functions are for the most part an unreal and uncongenial convention,’ 
` which he carries through to the best of his ability with awkward and 
portentous solemnity. To the Spaniard ceremonialism is so real that 
in his hands it becomes gracious, simple, natural, almost homely. This 
ritualist tendency involves indeed a faith in exteriority which is almost 
fetichism ; in one of Calderon’s early plays a man commits every crime 
yet retains his respect for the cross, the symbol of redemption, and by 
that at the end he is saved; he has not violated his tabu. 


i = L 


When we thus survey the various aspects of the Spanish tempera- _ 
ment as revealed in daily life, in history, in religion, in literature and 
in politics, we find that they coalesce into a more harmonious picture 
than is sometimes represented. They are all the manifestations of an 
aboriginally primitive race which, under the stress of a peculiarly 
stim and yet hardening environment, has retained through every 
stage of development an unusual degree of the endowment of fresh 
youth, of elemental savagery, with which it started. The brilliant 
‘author of the Idearium Español, I may add, puts the same point in 
a rather different manner when he remarks that there is a profound 
reason why Spain has always proclaimed and defended the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception; she has herself been forced to undergo 
all the pangs of maternity and has yet reached old age with the virginal 
spirit still young within her. 
= With this history and this outlook we see how inevitable and how 
deep-rooted are alike the fine qualities of Spain and her defects, 
especially the combination of splendid initiative with lack of sustained 
ability to follow it up, which Menendez y Pelayo regards as marking 
the Spanish genius. We see how it is that the point of honour always - 
played so important a part in Spanish ideas even in the most brilliant 
and fruitful period of Spain’s history; we see why the’ Cid; as 
popularly conceived—with his thoroughly democratic air, his rough 
and ready justice, almost as of a glorified Robm Hood—came to be the 
great hero of Spain. We realise also how the prime virtue of th 
Spaniard has ever been the primitive virtue of valour. “Our mo 
“striking quality,” Pascual Santacruz truly says of his people, “ 
“valour,” though he admits that it is a valour which has in it much 

savagery and rashness which belong to the infancy of civilisati 
vi held can be achieved by the inspirations of sheer valour, ey 
carried to the pitch of heroism, has been achieved by Spaniards. It 
interesting to observe that Brantôme—the Frenchman, Morel-Fat 
believes, who has best understood Spain—was chiefly impressed by th 
warlike qualities of the Spaniard. He saw them marching throug 
France to Flanders in the days when Spain was still a great power i 
the world. “You would have called them princes,” he says, “they wer 
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“so set up, they marched so arrogantly, with so fine a grace.” They 
were mostly mdifferent to any other virtue but valour. “They send 
“books to the devil,” he adds, “save a few among them, who, when 
“they give themselves to study, are rare and excellent therein, very 
“admirable, profound and subtle, as I have known several” 

Even, however, when he has directed his energies into other 
channels, it is interesting to observe how often the Spaniard has 
preserved the same spirit of valour, even the very forms of warfare. 
This is ‘so even in the sphere of religion. The militant friars of the 
Dominican order were organised by a Spaniard, while the peaceable 
and scholarly Benedictines, with a few notable exceptions, seem never 
to have flourished on Spanish soil. It was to the military genius of 
another Spaniard, Loyola, that the Church owed, as Macaulay pointed 
out, the re-organisation of the forces of the Counter-Reformation, and 
the effectual rampart that Catholicism was enabled to erect against 
the further advance of the movement started by Luther. Loyola had 
been a soldier and he organised his order in the spirit of a soldier; 
everything was based on implicit obedience and military discipline; 
regulations and nomenclature were alike military ;* the order consti- 
tuted a compañia; they had a standard—a bleeding heart crowned 
with thorns—and they were commanded by a general. The soldier of 
Christ, elsewhere a symbol, in Spain became, in the Company of Jesus, 
an embodied reality. l 

` Literature, again, an avocation which seems far outside the soldier's 
profession, has in Spain been largely monopolised by soldiers. 
Cervantes, the supreme literary figure of Spain, Camoens, the supreme 
literary figure of Portugal, were both men who spent a large part of 
their lives in fighting and adventure. From Garcilasso-de Ja Vega, 
who divided his time between his sword and his pen, — l 


Tomando ora la espada, ora la pluma, — 


the poets of Spain have frequently been fighting men who have written 
in the intervals of their more active life in courts and camps and affairs. 
ntil recently the literary man of the study, the writer who is nothing 
than a writer, was almost unknown in Spain. Even yesterday, the 
ost conspicuous Spanish man of letters, Yalera, was a diplomatist 
cosmopolitan man of the world, while Ibañez, the most remarkable 
velist of the younger generation to-day, is a politician and revolu- 
nist whose life has been full of daring adventure. “Lance never 
lunted pen,” the Castilian says, “nor pen lance.” 

The special qualities of the Spanish genius, we cannot fail to 


* Here again wo have evidence, if more were needed, of the persistence of 
tive tendencies among Spaniards, for the early Church was profoundly im- 
was 
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recognise, found their most ‘splendid opportunities in a stage of the 
world’s history which, on the physical side at all events, is now for ever 
gone. Spain has fallen on to an age which is content to demand and 
to reward the tasks which require a less brilliant initiative. How far 
Spain may yet display her special qualities in other ‘fields is a question 
which cannot at present be answered. She has not yet seriously 
` applied herself to- the Ee of. modern civilisation. 


HAVELOCK ELtis: 





IMPERIAL ORGANISATION AND THE 
COLOUR QUESTION. I. 


r 


T a time when the fourth Colonial Conference is in session and 
A attention is so largely directed to Colonial problems, it is 
somewhat remarkable that the most important problem of al, 
namely, the relation between the different races of the Empire, should 
receive so little systematic and serious consideration. From time to 
time, as in the case of Indians in the Transvaal, some awkward 
question of detail is forced upon our notice, and the Government of 
the day is thereupon reluctantly obliged to come to some sort of 
decision upon the merits of the. partácular case submitted to it; but 
the only approach to a definite policy in these matters made by this 
or any other recent Government seems to consist in a pious desire to 
“let sleeping dogs lie” as long as possible. E , 

And yet the colour problem. is at the present time more pressing 
than any other from the standpoint of practical politics. Questions 
of constitutional, financial and military organisation cannot indeed be 
ignored, or left for an indefinite period to take care of themselves, but 
they are largely matters of growth and natural development in which 
the pace cannot be forced, and where it may be well thought that the 
time is not ripe for any crystallisation into defmite and permanent 
forms. This applies in a still greater degree to the questions that 








therwise ; these problems press upon us in every tropical dependency, 
above all in every Colony, and the more we try to ignore them the 
important they become. Instead of settling. themselves, as we 
go along, they tend to become more and more complicated and more 
and more acute, and they are the more dangerous that they involve 
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not only and not even prmarily` questions of economics, but rather 
‘ questions of “sentiment,” that is to say, vital questions touching on 
the one hand the realm of ideals and aspirations, and on the other the 
intimate practical everyday life of millions. 

England has shown in no half-hearted way her understanding of 
the fact that the cash nexus is not the bond of Empire; she has 
deliberately rejected the idea of trying to bind the Empire together 
` by tariffs and all that they imply, and has preferred to depend upon 
the far stronger tie of common loyalty, common ideas and common 
sympathy—in short of “sentiment.” All this is so much to the good, 
for it is on these lines alone that unity and permanence can be secured ; 
but how if this very “sentiment” is undermined? How if either by 
insisting on a uniformity which is artificial, and social conditions which 
are repugnant because founded on false ideals, or again by neglect and 
the failure to secure justice for all, we bring the various communities of 
the Empire to feel that their dearest aims and most sacred aspirations 
conflict with instead of reinforcing their loyalty? Then indeed will 
‘the book of our history be closed, and the passing bell set tolling. 

In truth, the stay-at-home Briton can hardly realise how much the 
future of the Empire depends upon the treatment of the colour ques- 
tion in the next few decades, and it is very difficult for him to under- 
stand, in the total absence of personal experience, that the difficulties 
are not due merely to-uneducated and ‘narrow-minded prejudice, nor 
is the colour question simply a phase of the economic question or the 
civilisation question, but something far deeper than any of these. It 
is because the issues are so fundamental that it constitutes the danger 
poimt, and demands the attention of the best brains the Empire can 
produce. Yet the subject, though difficult, and in its concrete manifes- 
tations intricate and baffling, is not beyond the possibility of treatment 
on rational lines, provided that we approach it not from the side of 
detail or purely local and sectional needs and interests, but from the 
side of broad principles of right and policy. From the hand to mouth 
point of view a solution is impossible, and the measures taken, good, 
bad or indifferent in themselves, can at best only stave off the evil day 
a little longer. We want, not a piecemeal balancing of in 
which too often means only a balancing of influence and o 
clamour, but an Imperial policy which shall be founded upon justic 
yet ‘shall not run counter to the interests and above all the ideals < 
those immediately concerned. The difficulty of framing such a poli 
ariges both from the prevalence of false ideals of justice and liberty 
especially in England, and from the confusion between those instinct. 
and aspirations which depend upon the real facts of physiology 
psychology and those which while masquerading as national ideals aré 
really nothing more than the money-making instinct. This confusio 
is perhaps more particularly characteristic of the Colonies, but it is far 

from unknown in England, where our civilising mission is too ofter 
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identified with the desire for new markets. The difficulty of carrying 
into effect a rational Imperial policy is even greater than that of 
framing it; for justice will often run counter to vested interests, and 
the facts concerning the capabilities and the proper relationships of 
the various races will often refuse most obstinately to fit in with the 
preconceived ethical notions of the average man without first-hand 
knowledge. The first essential, therefore, is that the matter should be 
lifted out of the exclusive sphere of individual Colonies or administra- 
tions, as well as out of that of British party politics, and be recognised as 
one of Imperial importance, to be dealt with by the Empire as a whole. 
If a piecemeal solution is attempted it is inevitable that each Colony 
or other administration will be liable to find itself unable to secure co- ` 
operation from the others upon some matter which is essential to the . 
solution which is most desirable in its own interests, and there is the 
further danger that the interests of the Empire as a whole may receive 
inadequate attention Again, if it is left to the British Parliament 
,and the Government of the day to deal with, the exigencies of party 
can hardly be escaped, and the British Parliament is just as liable as 
any other to put purely local British interests before those of the 
Empire. In this way, for instance, it is quite conceivable that such 
questions as Chinese immigration into some Colony might be decided 
in the interests of British mining shareholders, or with a view to 
obtaining trade concessions for China merchants, rather than with due 
regard for the future destiny of the Transvaal or Australia. Even with 
every desire to deal fairly, the unaided judgment of the British people 
is likely to be wrong because it has no immediate knowledge of the 
subject. It is pre-eminently a matter for Colonial Conferences to deal 
with, provided of course that India were represented. A mandate 
proceeding from the whole Empire would carry infinitely greater 
weight with any individual Colony than one from England alone, and 
nightly so, since the whole idea of Empire is based upon the subordina- 
_ tion where necessary of the wishes and the interests of the part, not to 
those of some other part, but to those of the whole. The practical 
carrying out of any scheme of Imperial organisation dealing with racial 
questions could hardly be left to a merely consultative body, especially 
e which only met at intervals; but until we have made up our minds 
hat we want to do, it is perhaps unnecessary to concern ourselves 
uch with the machinery of administration It is clear that there 
ould be need of a strong man and a great organiser, a lofty 
nthusiasm such as that which abolished slavery, a determination that 
y actual losses should be fully compensated at whatever cost, and a 
ess capable of turning a deaf ear to all tales of speculative or 
rospective loss or disappointment. 
Let us see what are the elements of the position, and then shortly 
view the various plans that have been tried and the aims which have 
t different times and places been more or less consciously followed. 
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‘ During the past hundred years the British State has developed 
from a nation into what for want of a better term is called an empire, 
but would more suitably be described as a World-State, and into a 
World-State composed of the most different elements. Perhaps no 
one has done more towards bringing us to a consciousness of the 
change than the late Sir John Seeley. He is primarily responsible for 
the cult of Imperialism ın its worthiest aspect, as distinguished from 
the greedy Jingoism of late years; and subsequent studies of the 
broader aspects of Imperialism have generally been based upon 
his conceptions. So long as the World-State is conceived to present 
a series of undifferentiated compartments forming a loosely coherent 
mass’ but without specialisation of function or development, it is 
possible, following Seeley, to distinguish sharply between India 
and the rest of the Empire, and so long as we ignore the presence in 
the latter of alien coloured populations, and the advent of immigrants 
from India, it is possible to regard the Colonial World-State as a 
mere expansion of the British Nation oversea, faced in all its parts 
by similar problems, with similar aspirations, and ideals the counterpart 
of those obtaining in the British Isles, and needing only some suitable 
organisation of a more or less mechanical kind in order to bécome 
'a veritable “Greater Britain.” The services rendered by Seeley in 
placing before us a more coherent and scientific view of the Empire 
can hardly be exaggerated, but it is probable that he laid too much 
stress upon the ethnological unity of the Colonial portion of the 
Empire, and that he ignored the possibility of intense and highly 
individual national and racial aspiration arising side by side with 
and complementary to the consciousness of Imperial unity. He also 
seems to have entirely ignored the problems arising out of the 
impingement of Indians and Asiatics generally upon immature and 
thinly populated colonies, and he perforce left out of consideration 
the relation to the whole of those vast and in some cases thickly 
populated territories in Nigeria and East and Central Africa which have 
only been acquired of late years) The Imperialism of the last fifteen 
years has followed his lead so closely that it seems to have adopted 
the limitations which force of circumstances or deliberate choi 
imposed upon him. Since the appearance of “The Expansion 
“England” new conditions and new problems have arisen which v 
` must solve or perish, and they belong to a category which Seel 
referred to only to point out generally the difficulties and dange. 
without discussing them. : 
On the scientific side, therefore, the attitude of Imperialism tow 
these important ethnological questions has hitherto been for the mo 
part negative; on the more emotional side the formative principles c 
our Imperialism have been largely derived from two great histori 
events, namely, the abolition of slavery and the solemn declaratio 
which accompanied the establishment of Imperial control in India. Th 
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national temper which inspired these two great acts was worthy of a 
great Empire, and the continuance of that temper is. the condition 
under which alone the Empire can hold together; but probably few 
people nowadays would maintain that they are to be taken as repre- 
senting the. last word upon the relation between the various races of 
the Empire. Generous emotion is admirable as a motive but 
inadequate as a guide, and the spirit of justice and freedom is not well 
served by insistence upon the permanence of the mere forms in which 
the national emotion has clothed itself upon historic occasions. In 
practice also it is beginhing to be understood that equality of treat- 
ment does not imply identity of treatment, though many people are 
stil unable to comprehend that racial questions are not essentially 
matters of superiority or inferiority, but simply of fundamental differ- 
ence. After the subsidence of the first enthusiasm which guaranteed 
to our Indian fellow subjects equality with ourselves, it is being realised 
that while in some of the more obvious ways Western Civilisation is 
superior to that of India and the Western spirit and race more fitted 
for self-government and perhaps for Empire, there are many no less 
important respects in which the superiority of the East has to be 
recognised ; the whole enthusiastic assertion of equality is therefore 
beside the mark, and in so far as it leads to the ignoring of differences 
is actually harmful. The real crux is that in spite of all “East is East 
“and West is -West,” and that the very virtues of the one may, when 
brought into crude or casual relationship with the other, have the effect 
of anti-social vices, threatening disintegration. Again, those who are 
most familiar with the type of relationship between white and coloured 
races which at its worst is represented by slavery and at its best by a 
black working class and a white aristocracy of overseers, are aware 
that, once the actual buying and selling of human beings is done away 
with, the relationship is one which is primarily injurious not to the 
coloured inferior but to the white superior, and that “forced labour ” 
and “servile conditions,” however objectionable in themselves, are 
chiefly to be deprecated in view of the demoralisation of the white 
which inevitably ensues. Both the great emotional springs of 
ion to which I have referred are accordingly in their concrete and 
torical form out of date as a basis of Imperialism, and while the old 
irit is essential, we must not hesitate to strike out boldly far beyond 
traditional solutions of the problem which we have inherited 
m a past generation. ° 

The racial problem does not present itself with equal insistence in 
parts of the Empire, nor is it everywhere identical in aspect. The 
ore firmly any one nationality is established in its own place, the less 
it individually concerned in the problem, for a proper adjustment of 
tions is plainly much easier in the great centres of population and 
e stronghold of any nationality than in countries where the condi- 
ons are more changeable and immature. There is no “Asiatic 
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“question” in England, and if in India ‘the relationship between 
Indians and Englishmen is at all debatable, it is perhaps because the 
old idea of conqueror and conquered has survived into a day when it 
no longer represents the salient and' most important facts of the case. 
Neither in England nor in India is there the least difficulty arising out 
of the inclusion within the Empire of Kaffhirs, Chinese, Maories or other 
minor nationalities, simply because if present at all they'are so merely 
as individuals, and their effect upon social life and economics 1s 
negligible. Yet it by no means follows that the presence of these 
races may not cause the most acute difficultiés in Australia or South 
Africa, nor is it reasonable to expect that a concrete solution which is 
satisfactory in one part of the Empire will be equally just in another 
part. Similarly the: problems connected with the aboriginal races of 
Canada or New Zealand are not comparable with those furnished by 
the Kaffir races of South Africa, nor with questions of native policy m 
Nigeria or Uganda. Although therefore the necessity of some unity 
of aim and some recognition of the Imperial side of these matters has 
already been insisted upon, ‘it should be clear that any rigidity of 
method is not only uncalled for but would be fatal to success. 

As a preliminary to more detailed discussion it may be well to 
attempt some rough enumeration of the various circumstances under 
which racial questions may arise, and in doing so to pave the way for 
a classification which will rest upon the more fundamental basis of 
ethnological and geographical fact rather than upon political status or 
phases of economic condition. 


(a) The most familiar condition is that of a highly civilised 
community with a large and settled population, more or less 
. homogeneous in character, where there is only a sprinkling of 
any other race. To this class belong the British Isles, India, 
. Burmah and perhaps portions of Canada. This class may be 
termed that of “National Strongholds.” . | 
(4) Dense populations of coloured races at a low stage of 
civilisation with a sprinkling of Europeans, chiefly administrators. 
_ To this class belong Nigeria, Uganda, Zanzibar, Basutoland an 
some other parts of Africa. This is the typical “Tropi 
Dependency.” 
(c): Countries which owing either to the unsuitability of th 
, climate, or to the presence of an excessively large proportion 
coloured races, are unsuited to the development of a white natic 
on European lines, but which nevertheless contain a larg 
European element beyond that present in a purely administrati 
capacity. This is a somewhat nondescript class, of gen 
unstable ethnological conditions, and includes suth diff 
countries as thè West Indies, Ceylon, Singapore, Mauritius, an 
portions of Natal The population is usually comparativel 
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dense, and is frequently excessively mixed in origin. Though 
the term is not everywhere applicable, they may perhaps be 
called “Planters’ Colonies.” 


(d) Countries with a climate suitable to European colonisation 
and as yet sparsely populated and immature, having a 
preponderating but not necessarily overwhelming proportion of 
white inhabitants, and containing the elements of future white 
nations with European institutions. This is the class of Colonies 
proper, and includes Australia, New Zealand and the greater part 
of South Africa and of Canada. 


(e) Sparsely populated and entirely undeveloped countries, 
containing only a few uncivilised aborigines, and not as yet 
appropriated or ear-marked by any of the principal races of the 
Empire. These include vast areas in Central and East Africa, 
the interior of British Guiana and of Borneo and New Guinea, 
and may be termed “Virgin Soil.” l 


Ít is clear that the above are not hard, and fast divisions, and that 
in particular cases there may be doubt as to the class to which a 
country should be assigned. Since, however, the classification has 
reference not only to the actual present condition of affairs but to 
the possibilities and ultimate destiny which may reasonably be 
expected in the future, it would appear to form a real basis for the 
comprehensive review of racial questions and perhaps for such a 
rational and organised apportionment of the Empire as might satisfy 
the national aspirations of all the races. It is not the object of this 
article to attempt any such ambitious programme, but rather to clear 
the way for a systematic treatment of a very difficult subject, and 
the views put forward and examples quoted are intended primarily 
as illustrations of principle, not as a detailed policy, the formulation of 
which would require a much wider knowledge than the writer possesses, 


no harm could possibly result from Indians, Burmese, Chinamen, 
gyptians being allowed to buy an English country house, enter 







the ruling class and the ruling machinery, but it seems equally clear 
t this position must be looked upon as a temporary trust, and that 
“object must be to train India to govem herself upon Indian lines 
d according to Indian traditions. We have not to initjate a new 
vilisation among savages but to put new life into an old civilisation 
least as advanced as our own, though totaly different in spirit. 
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Meanwhile India and other countries similarly situated must be ruled 
sincerely and whole-heartedly for their own exclusive benefit in all 
matters of internal administration, without a single thought for 
instance of the interests of Manchester cotton-spinners or other 
British manufacturers, or even for the separate interests of such 
English commercial undertakings as are settled in India. On our 
present disinterestedness will depend whether, when the time comes 
for us to surrender our trust, these countries will remain a part of the 
Empire or not. It naturally follows from this that the somewhat 
contemptuous attitude of some Anglo-Indians and many Colonists 
towards “natives” or so-called “coolies” is wholly unwarranted, and, 
in India, the exact opposite of what is fitting; for in India it is really 
we who are foreigners and aliens, and in India the best Indian 
ideals and standards of life are things to which Anglo-Indians should 
aim at assimilating themselves, and not vice versd. We are beginning 
to recognise the impertinence of the attitude of the coarse-prained 
British tourist on the Continent towards foreign institutions and 
opinions, but, presumably because of the difference of colour and 
religion we do not yet as a nation recognise that the impertinence 
is just as great when directed towards Indians by British residents 
in their country. 

When we come to those parts of the Empire which are here classed 
as “Tropical Dependencies,” we begin to touch the fringe of the real 
racial difficulty. In a typical case of this kind we find ourselves in 
contact with masses of alien population with a civilisation which 1s 
sometimes rudimentary, sometimes in the last stage of decadence, and , 
sometimes both together. Our task is then wholly constructive, there 
is a general absence of precedent, and we may do practically anything 
we like. The difficulties generally arise from looseness of land tenure 
and the absence of vigorous native institutions, or their hopeless 
barbarity, as well as from the feebleness and general ignorance of the 
inhabitants, These very circumstances frequently offer the greatest 
opportunities and attractions to modern industrialism, and indeed our 
very presence in the country at all is largely due to the desire for new 
markets for home manufactures. When however these inchoate con 



















India, and, as will be shown later, throughout the Empire, the answ, 
must be sharp, clear and uncompromising; and upon it depends 
whole future not only of any particular country, but of the Empi 
itself, and all attempts to solve the difficulties in detail witho 
previously answering it will result in hopeless complications. Amor 
- these details are first whether Europeans shall be allowed under 
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circumstances to hold land, work mines, or obtain similar CONCESSIONS ; 
secondly, whether they shall be allowed to trade, and if so, under what 
conditions. There is not usually any question of colomsation, except 
perhaps by Asiatics, and similarly the question of Europeans or 
Asiatics other than administrative officers exercising political or 
municipal functions hardly occurs; a paternal form of government is 
inevitable, whether direct or through native chiefs. Now it is plainly 
umpossible to lay down any general rule upon these points, but it is 
possible to enunciate a general principle which may be embodied in 
the most diverse and contradictory practice, according to the needs of 
the case and the discretion of the administering officer. That 
principle is the very simple one already mentioned, namely, that 
“Tropical Dependencies” should be ruled exclusively in the interests 
of the native inhabitants thereof, without any regard for the conflicting 
ınterests .of the British manufacturer, the Bombay merchant, the 
planter, the mining financier, or the would-be Colonist. True, all 
these individuals are British subjects, entitled as such to travel, trade, 
or reside freely in any part of the Empire; but if the exercise of these 
rights inflicts injury upon others, the organised and systematic 
administration of the Empire as a whole may well require the sacrifice 
of individual interest and some restriction of individual freedom. Of 
course, in some cases the sacrifice may not be required, but actually in 
some of the countries under consideration the rights of Europeans are 
already curtailed to a very great extent, to the marked advantage of 
the natives. A notable and in every way successful instance of this is 
Basutoland, in which the principle of rulmg the country absolutely in 
the interests of the natives has been frankly adopted, and in conse- 
quence—the local circumstances demanding it—Europeans are only 
admitted on sufferance, and are not allowed to own land or work 
mines, and nothing is sacrificed in order to provide a market for British 
goods or to improve the labour supply of neighbouring Colonies. In 
other cases practical measures tending toward the same results have 
been adopted, but there seems as yet to be no clear general conception 
f the right of these alien and backward nationalities, not of course to 
ttle for themselves what is necessary for their welfare, but to have it 
ed for-them and put in practice without regard to ulterior 
nsiderations. If Basutoland is typical of the truly Imperial concep- 
n of our relations with undeveloped races, the opposite tendency 18 
st clearly exemplified in a country which is not within the Empjre 
all, namely, the Congo State, the terrible condition of which is not 
- all to be ascribed to any innate brutality of the Belgians, but is the 
gical and necessary consequence of the adoption of the exploitation 
eory of government. Between these extremes the interaction of the 
o rival conceptions has brought about almost every degree of success 
failure in practice, but has also resulted in great confusion of thought 
d many anomalies and hardships.) The want of clear thinking has, 
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moreover, led to a mixture of cant and cowardice in our dealings with 

the less evolved races which has reacted unfavourably upon the national 

character. The “beneñts of civilisation ” have been thrust down their 

throats, not because they wanted them, but because to do 30 has suited 

our commercialism, and hordes of alien labourers have been enlisted to . 
the detriment of. our own race because they were “cheap,” while our 

consciences have been quieted by reflecting upon the benefits that 
would accrue to the labourers from contact with Europeans. On the 

other hand, we have the cowardice of the Little England spirit which 

shrinks from responsibility and expense, the rigid individualism which 

tefuses to interfere with the liberty of the subject in order to protect 

the helpless from exploitation or conversely to safeguard our own race 

from being swamped by our coloured fellow subjects, and, above all, 

we have the insular and racial prejudice which, with its childlike belief 

in the supreme value of European civilisation, takes it for granted that 

the more closely any alien race can be got to conform to our British 

political ideas, our religion, our dress or our social system, the better it 

will be for it. 

These are the faults and failings of the nation rather than of 
its proconsuls and administrators, who have often realised most 
clearly the Imperial, as distinguished from the Jingo or the Little 
England spirit, and who are but rarely moved by the clamour for cheap 
labour or new markets, any more than by what is known in the 
Colonies as Exeter Hall But the ablest proconsul can do little or 
nothing outside his own sphere, and the only hope for the future is to 
bring it home to the British nation that the coloured races of the 
Empire are not Englishmen, and cannot be made into Englishmen, 
and will not be accépted as Englishmen, however passionately we may 
assert their title to equal consideration, and on the other hand that 
they are neither “niggers” to be exploited, nor heathen to be 
converted, nor “peoples rightly struggling to be free,” but nations to 
be established on their own lines by us because they cannot establish 
themselves. : Until this key is applied the Empire must continue to 
suffer from policies of mere expediency and compromise, becom1 
ever more deeply immersed in inconsistencies, and difficulties 
practical administration, with the result of ever increasing bittern 
between the different races until, maybe, the bond becomes an intol 
able burden and it falls to pieces under oureyes. In dealing with th 
pagt of the subject it is difficult to avoid the appearance of mere Negr 
philism and that anti-national spirit which Lord Milner has so righ 
condemned. There is, however, a reverse side to the medal which wi 
duly appear when the attempt is made to deal with the racial probler 
in the Colonies proper. Meanwhile the prmciple enunciated is 
sufficiently clear and straightforward one, namely, that every nationalit: 
in the Empire has the right to develop on its own lines, and to b 
protected by the whole force of the Empire in doing so, regardless o 
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Private interests, and whether the protection needed is financial and 
ecgnomic in character, or takes the form of measures necessary to 
secure racial purity or the stability and due development of a 
traditional or highly prized social system. The manner in which the 
principle should be applied and the protection ensured is a matter for 
the discretion of those immediately responsible for the government of 
any such nationality, but in general it appears that while in “National 
“Strongholds” the direct racial issue is apt to merge in more general 
questions of taxation and economics, and, for the rest, can safely be left 
to natural forces and to individual tact and courtesy, in undeveloped or 
weak communities the protection needed is not so much against the 
commercial competition of more numerous or stronger rivals as against 
their actual presence and participation in the as yet plastic social life 
The demand will be for much more definite and at first sight even 
arbitrary measures, amounting practically to some degree of segrega- 
tion for the young community. We have found that this is true for 
the weaker coloured races of “Tropical Dependencies,” and we shall 
find again that in the typical colony, particularly the younger and more 
thinly populated one, segregation is the only practical means of 
protection. No one need be afraid of the-apparent artificiality of the 
method, for it is the method which has been evolved by Nature herself 
for the protection of the young of all species and may confidently be 
regarded as of universal application. Competition and the survival of 
the fittest is no doubt a law of nations as of biology, but it is not the 
only law, and its crude application regardless of all else would be fatal 
to all national life and progress. To those whose political vision is 
bounded by the concrete it is possible that the same idea which in its 
application to the coloured races is condemned as Negrophilism may 
when applied elsewhere appear as narrow Colonial race-prejudice ; in 
reality, the principle is an abstract one which must command universal 
assent, but, like many abstract principles, when faithfully applied it 
leads to unexpected and often unpalatable results which are most 
unwelcome precisely to those who are guided most by their feelings, 
interests, or prejudices. 


W. WYBERGH. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS FOR TOWN CHILDREN, 


` 


ESPITE the ameliorations in the environment of daily life that 
l science and the efforts of social’ workers have introduced ; 
Gespite the undoubted advance in the standard of moral and social 
life that national education has produced since 1870, we are still face 
-to face in every great town, be it English or Continental, with the 
dismal question of the poor town child. He, or she, does not advance 
with the times. There is a popular opinion to the effect that town 
children are sharper and possess brighter and more receptive minds 
than country children. There may have been a time when this was 
true, but it is certainly true no longer. “Town life has killed the 
imagination that means so much in child life, and has dulled the 
child personality. A self-protective sense of suspicion now alone 
represents the “sharpness” that has always been supposed to dis- 
tinguish the town child. The women inspectors appointed some 
years ago by the Board of Education to consider the question of the 
education of very young children laid stress on the terrible dulness 
of London children.* It is a fact that no educational authority can 
abolish without altering fundamentally certain aspects of the present 
educational system. It is true that very highly trained teachers with 
all the best Froebelian methods at their fingers’ ends can, if th 
catch the children young enough, do a great deal to check the 
of mental dulness among town children. But the best teachers 


* Reports on Children under five of age in Public Elemen Schools 
Women I ors of the Board of Education, 1905 (Cd. 2726), ‘London childrc 
have very little originality, and even less power of observation” (Miss Munda 

I 
Pe Miss Callis’s (Cd. 2726 P. 95) Miss Callis dwells on “The ham 
ing conditions imposed by the late London School Board, which have tend 


il initiative and ori ty and to deaden enthusiasm. \ 
1 
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‘want progress, we want a steady heightening of the moral, mental 
and physical stature of the child, and we want a new type of town 
child, who will in turn re-act on his environment. 

The great town has become too great for human nature’s daily 
progress. No doubt in the days when capital cities were as small as 
modern suburbs, the urban mind was more acute and more rapidly 
progressive than the rural mind. But to-day a great industrial town 
possessing no real corporate life has the benumbing effect of a 
wilderness on the child mind. It is an environment from which there 
is no escape, an environment whose every prospect darkens the 
natural gaiety of childhood. We see it on every side. In Paris, of all 
places, it is felt not less acutely than in London The XIth 
Arrondissement, with its quarter of a million working population, teems 
with children who are stricken with this blight of to-day, this Accidie 
of modern civilisation. As long ago as 1887 Dr. Graux, of 
Contrexeville, was so struck with “the condition of the children in 
“the Paris slums, the high rate of mortality, the deterioration, physical 
“and moral, of the survivors, the anemic condition of the children at 
“the end of the school year,” * that he started in conjunction with 
M. Duval, a member of the Municipal Council of the Xith 
Arrondissement, and with the sanction of the Council, a country home 
or school at Mandres, near Contrexeville, for these children. The 
scheme has been marvellously successful There in the course of the 
summer no less than a thousand of these poor children go for three 
weeks cach They are splendidly fed and housed with every care 
that science can provide and are brought into hourly contact 
with some of the loveliest as well as- the happiest and 
homeliest aspects of the moral life The “pale, weary, eager 

pots people” make the most extraordinary advance, both 
orally and physically: The average gain in weight among the 
boys in the three weeks is two kilogrammes (43 Ibs.), and among the 
girls one and a half kilogrammes (3 Ibs.). Some boys have gained as 
ch as eight pounds during the holiday. The gain in width of chest 
very noticeable. Sir Edmund Verney tells us that :— 

The greatest change in their appearance is wrought during the first 
eight days of their holiday ; the skin becomes much clearer, and the 
whole aspect of the children is brighter. Life which has been an 
anxious fight to many a little street Arab, has suddenly become a 
tranquil state, sheltered from worry, in which cruelty and hunger are 
unknown. The mere quiet and silence of the country have a 
soothing influence, greatly aided by the unwontedly generous diet 
and kindly surroundings. 

t is true of Paris is certainly not less true of London. In 

great cities compulsory education has largely failed, as a 

See “Children’s Country Holiday in France,” by Sir Edmund Verney. Geod 
» January, 1903 
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process which maketh man, by the fact that it cannot effectually 
modify the child’s total environment If our educational system 
tended to create in the child “immortal longings” for something 
happier and nobler than its immediate surroundings the system might 
be justified. But that is not sọ. The town child gets duller and 
duller as school generation succeeds school generation, despite the 
desperate efforts of the Board of Education and the various Councils, 
and despite the fact that the standard of town life has risen immensely” 
` in the last twenty years) The Great Town is the Limbo of childhood, 
` and the spirit of dull irresolution is settling mot only (not indeed in its 
¿most deadly forp*) on the’ children .of the. very poor, but on alf 
‘children who are condemned to live year in year out in the tiresome 
and (to the child) purposeless activity of these teeming shadow 
lands. How real is this disease may be judged by the efforts 
now being made in all directions to keep the children out of 
the streets, to create playing-fields, to supply frequent school 
journeys to the lands beyond the suburbs, to form vacation 
schools (such as that most admirable school formed by Mrs. Hymphry 
Ward and others, at the Passmore Edwards Settlement for about 
a thousand children) that will bring nature and rational pleasures. 
before the children’s mind during holiday time. In the Report on the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement Vacation School for 1903 there 1s æ. 
significant passage that bears out in every detail the views expressed 
by the women inspectors of the Board of Education on the same 
subject. It runs as follows :— 

The school aimed at giving the children something to do in place 
of roaming listlessly about in street or alley, with nothing to tempt 
them to action save the ever-present opportunity for mischief. 
Children such as we had cannot amuse themselves. They have bitile 
initiative or imagination, and, as a rule, unless acting undir guidance 
fail to give their desire for amusement and occupation suitable shape 
They roam about, suffering from a peculiar childish ennui, and actually 
long for the return of the normal school days and the cessation of 
wearisome holidays, The purpose of the school was to change 
this. It sought to satisfy the hunger for occupation by setting 
children something to find out, or something to do. It sough 
care for the physical well-being of the scholars by carefully organ. 
exercises. It sought to raise ‘the children’s ideals of morals 
conduct by direct and indirect instruction. It sought to show 

° children that coming to know and learning to do, are, in themsel 
some of the truest of pleasures. It sought to afford pleasure chi 
to those children who were doomed from one cause or anothe 
remain in London throughout the Vacation and so go sea-less, 
air-less and joyless. 

I have italicised the passage in this extract that sets clearly fo 
the ane: disease (for it is no less a thing) from which Lon 
* Cd. 2726 above. 
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children and the children of all very great cities suffer. It is surely a 
terrible criticism of our educational system, costly and elaborate as it 
is, that the children with which it deals daily in the light of the experi- 
ence of nearly forty years are totally devoid of the very qualities at 
which true education aims, and are growing up listless and inefficient— 
a very scrapheap of humanity. It is fundamentally true of children 
that,— 
Their ‘whole vocation ’ 
Is ‘ endless imitation,’ 

and it is the business, the prime business, almost the sole business, of 
a national educational system to take advantage of that fact and so to 
lead the children of the nation that unconsciously they are daily and 
hourly imitating the noblest as they see it. A child’s soul is (to use 
a gross metaphor) like the photographer’s plate, ready to be exposed, 
and when exposed securing an image of the selected scene. The 
parents and schoolmasters are the photographers, and the picture taken 
is taken for all eternity. In London too often no picture at all is 
secured. The negative is fogged with the essential gloom of this 
amorphous limbo. The efforts made to deal with the depreciation of 
general eficiency, so common among children in the great towns, have 
so far been spasmodic, though sufficiently self-sacrificing and energetic. 
The large Sunday school excursions occupying a long summer day come 
once a year and are of some value. They intimate the existence of a 
countryside or a seaside to a large number of little people whose dreams 
scarcely go beyond dim alleys or blazing thoroughfares. But the 
glimpse of better things is too momentary to have much lasting value, 
and the large sums of money spent on Sunday schoo) treats might 
always be far better spent in organising and securing holidays in 
cottage homes for a select and very needy proportion of those who go 
to the treat. A large number of those who go to the day-treats get 
holidays in some other fashion, and it would be far more economical 
economic to spend the money available for the outings in sending 
who can in no other way get a holiday to carefully selected 
homes for a fortnight. Such a holiday can be secured: for ten 
ings in addition to the railway fare, and the result of the holiday 
ing. Sir Edmund Verney, in the article already referred to, says 
these holidays :— 

London children, who are affectionately welcomed by the country 
secretary, generally a lady, and put into suitable homes, sfe 
introduced into quite a new world, make fresh, often lasting friend- 
ships, and experience for themselves both the advanteges and the 
drawbacks of country life. They take their share in the village 
interests, challenge the country boys to cricket; and generally beat 
them, and if a few apples are stolen and some rabbits and squirrels 
have a bad time of it, the independent life that our boys léad— 
[ie compared with the French Holiday Home life] affords a 
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valuable training of character. They are trusted, and are usually 
worthy of trust. They swarm into the hayfields and ride in the 
waggons, and are treated everywhere with good-natured tolerance, 
and are allowed to try their hands at all sorts of occupations. .... 
Boys and girls leave laden with flowers, fruit and vegetables, which, 
with the characteristic generosity of the poor, the cottage mothers 
often send back to the unknown mothers in London Many a boy 
after he has gone to work in succeeding years has returned to the 
same kind hearth when a rare holiday has given him a day out of 
town; in some cases the parents of a dglicate child have boarded 
him’ out for several months or even years in the village where 
his country holiday was spent, and under these conditions children 
of younger age can be sent to an experienced cottage mother than 
in France. 


The English cottage home holiday system is in many ways admir- 
able and does something of substantial value to ward off the evils of 
continuous town life. But the system at present reaches but a small 
percentage of the poor. The third method of dealing with the problem 
is purely educational and is carried on in direct connection with 
school work I refer, of course, to Nature Study and the School 
Journey or School Expedition. The return to Nature in scholastic 
work is no new invention, nor was it a mere product of Rousseau’s 
admirable educational ideas. It can be traced back both in Germany i 
and England to days anterior even to the Renaissance and the New 
Humanism. ` The poor travelling scholar was indeed a familiar feature 
of mediæval England and Europe, while school word-books dealing 
with plant life, such as Alexander Neckam’s treatise “De 
“ Utensilibus” are to be found in the thirteenth century. The Renais- 
sance, however, gave a definite educational turn to Nature Study, and a ~ 
century and a half later Comenius, following a long line of educational 
thinkers, laid down the Baconian principle that “as far as possible 
“men are to be taught to become wise, not by books, but by 
_ “heavens, the earth, oaks and beeches; that is, they must 1 

“know and examine the things themselves, and not the observa 
“and testimony of others about the things.”* Rousseau, Pestal 
and Froebel in theory and practice developed these ideas. “Bi 
“to Nature” is the cry of the educationalist to-day, in the sense t 
this is the only way in which realities can be grasped. He does 
expect to find in Nature the peace or the freedom of which Rousse 
dreamt, but he does expect to gain from the things of Nature tł 
sense of realities and that sense of the healing power of Nature whi 
are absent'in so terrible a measure from town life. Consequently we 
in all schools to-day the claims of Nature Study as a class subject ve. 
seriously considered, while School Expeditions receive some degree 
support from school inspectors. Energetic teachers now take 


* Didactica Magna, ch. xviil. 28. 
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upon convenient open spaces and bring home to the pupils the orderli- 
ness of Nature and the marvels of her perennial processes in leaf and 
tree, rock and river. No better instance of this type of admirable 
educational work can be named than the weekly excursions in school 
time to Hampstead Heath of classes from the Kentish Town Road 
Council School, organised and conducted by the headmaster, Mr. 
George G. Lewis. A class from the first standard are taken to the 
Heath in winter and are shown the trees which shed leaves and those 
which do not. The tiny River Fleet is traced from the Ponds to its 
source. The qualities*of clay, soft and plastic, but resisting the 
passage of water, are brought home to the children. The little Capes and 
Bays round the Ponds are described, and the real nature of the 
phenomena indicated. Of course, as the standards rise the nature of 
the lesson becomes more complex, but Hampstead Heath seems 
capable of supplying Nature lessons of the most varied kinds. Mr. 
Lewis supplements these travelling classes with visits to the Zoological 
Gardens and the various museums. The work done is altogether 
admirable, and each year it is crowned by long school journeys lasting 
a week of select scholars to famous districts such as Chepstow. 

This invaluable type of work is rapidly taking its place in the school 
curricula of the great towns, and much benefit must result from it 
It should, however, be supplemented by the careful teaching of 
London or local history, in order to create the patriotic idea of 
corporate life by means both of lectures and School Journeys 
But useful as all this is or would be, it- cannot adequately 
solve what may be called in brief the London problem, though 
it effects a transformation of some of the most difficult factors 
in that problem These cut-of-door lessons and journeys, if 
iversally adopted, will create a sensible appreciation of natural 
enomena and will foster a love of Nature and of national history. 

















ers are capable of conducting them, and very many’ schools have 
opportunities such ag are offered to schools in the vicinity of the 
ights that are to be found round London. 

There is, however, a possible solution of the London problem to be 
und in a combination of many of the previous efforts. One advan- 
of this suggested solution is that it can be tested by experiment 
d gradually made general if found feasible. The one great difficulty 
volved in the solution is that it would involve the co-operation, of 
and urban educational authorities. This wise action on the part 
f the Board of Education ought to render possible. It is suggested,’ 
to put the case in a nutshell, that select bands of children should be 
bodily drafted for one school term in the year (the term varying for 
each child each year so as to show all seasons at work) from the town 
schools to country schools, accommodation being found for them by the 
local rural educational authority in cottage homes in the vicinity of the 
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rural schools. I am quite aware that many minor difficulties would 

have to be overcome. The religious question is one small difficulty. 

It would be convenient probably to arrange for the children to be 
taught under the Cowper-Temple Clause, whatever school they 
attend. Then again the rural educational authority would require 
some payment from the urban authority in respect of the additional 
educational cost. As the urban educational authority would find 
relef in their own area by the absence of the children this 
could doubtless be arranged. Some teachers would probably have 

to be transferred with the children, and ‘this would reduce the 

cost. But the new educational cost would be considerable, as the 

very best teachers ought to be employed in rural schools admitting 

poor and probably very backward town children. This, however, 
would have a general educational value, as it would raise the standard 

of teaching in all the rural schools affected. But the main difficulty 
would be the cost of maintenance of the town children in the cottage 
homes. The parents of the children certainly could not afford to pay 

the necessary five shillings a week, but in nearly every case the parents 

who desire their children to go to the country (and of course no other 
children would be sent) could and would pay a substantial portion of 

this sum. The collecting of the money weekly from the parents would 

offer some difficulty, but when once the scheme was in working order ' 
the idea of setting by the money required would become familiar and 

the difficulty of collection by the urban authority would diminish. 

The existing School Banks could be used for this purpose. 
There are three other sources from which funds could be derived. 
First we have voluntary contributions from the public or from societies 
organising cottage holidays) The work of these societies would be 
greatly helped by the proposed scheme, and it is probable that the 
would substantially contribute to any such movement. The o 




















would be to relieve the locality from the education of the childr 
for a considerable period, and the scheme itself would tend material 
to reduce.the poor rate. There would probably be no great oppositie 
to a Bill empowering a limited expenditure from the rates or the man 
tenance of children in cottage homes. Grants in aid from the Boa 
of Education would answer a very useful purpose, for it would give th 
Board power to control the whole system (including the selection o 
good cottage homes by the local authority), and would make the Boara 
the connecting link between the urban and rural educational authori 
ties concerned. The total cost would not be enormous, though i 
would be considerable. It would cost probably under £500,000 
annually to remove 100,000 children to the country and maintain them 
there for a period of (say) fourteen weeks, and this sum would include 
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any additional educational cost in the way of increased staff. Of this 
sum at least £250,000 would come from the parents and £250,000 
would have to be found by voluntary subscriptions and Rate and State 
aid. It would be a small price to pay for an inestimable benefit. 

It must be remembered that the benefit would not be restricted to 
the general physical, moral and intellectual note of the town in which | 
the system would be in operation. It would have an even wider effect 
than this. It would give a new impulse in an organic and natural way 
to the movement—the all-important movement—back to the Jand. 
The men and women that are wanted back on the land are not the 
middle-aged, unsuccessful town adventurers, but the young who hope 
to find there—as so many to-day hope to find in Canada—the success 
that the conditions of urban life deny to the multitude. Action and 
reaction are equal and opposite, and the countryside would gain by 
the movement as wéll as the town. It would create a new, hitherto 
unknown, educational activity in the country districts, and would aid 
m the development of many rural industries, The depopulation of the 
land would cease, and town and country would derive ceaseless benefit 
from a new and natural relationship. But this of course as yet is far 
away. The scheme has to be tried. Tried it can be at the smallest 
cost by any urban local authority with educational ambition and energy. 
If once it is tried I am optimistic enough to believe that it would prove 
the germ, the dim beginning, of an adequate solution of the greatest 
social evil of to-day—the growth of huge urban populations suffering, 
despite all the efforts of social science and education, from the moral 
and physica] decrepitude that creeps unchecked and uncheckable in 
the Upas shadow of enormous cities. 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 





. ill-suited to the temperament, traditions, instincts and customs of 


THE AMERICANS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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F the Philippine Archipelago had been simply annexed and 
colonised on established principles, its development under the 
erican gis would not have aroused any peculiar interest in Europe, 
any more than European colonisation does in America. ‘But the 
avowed purpose of the new dominion in the Philippine Islands is not 
colonisation ; it is to teach the Filipinos how to rule themselves, by 
setting up for their instruction a model Government which they are © 
enjoined to study as a preliminary to the concession of independence. 
Hence they are frequently alluded to as America’s wards.) As the 
outcome of this unprecedented undertaking there is a vague belief 
that a future generation may witness the novelty of an Asiatic 
independent republic. The development of this experimental enter- 
prise is specially interesting to the Colonial-political economist, 
because it will serye to refute or confirm the opinion, so commonly 
expressed in Europe, that a Government on democratic principles | 















Asiati¢ community. 

There is a striking difference between practical Colonial gov 
ment and theoretical tuitionary government. The latter ought to 
at the ideal form. A tuitionary government which initiates a po 
proclaimed to be superior to that of its predecessor and its conter 
poraries, should not only prohibit all those evils which are i 


wgrds. The uplifting of the Filipino by force of individual goo 
example seems to be no one’s concern, and this explains the p 
in the islands of that undesirable class of aliens whose influ 
counteracts the best efforts of a well-intentioned government. In th 
expermental government of the Philippines the apparent indiff 
of the Americans to the force of personal prestige, to which we attach 
much importance in our Asiatic dependencies, strikes the Europear 
observer as a remarkable feature, the more so because we are piven tc" 
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understand that their resolution to retain possession of these islands 
sprang from a sudden inspiration of pitiful love for the Filipinos. 

If we accept the declaration so often made in public speeches by 
high American officials that the Americans have made mistakes in 
the management of Philippine affairs, we do so sympathetically, 
because seeing how many well-educated Americans have visited our 
dependencies in order to study our methods and have found little or 
nothing in.them worth following, we are led to ponder over the abyss 
of errors into which. we might have fallen had it been onr lot to 
establish rule in the Philippines. Among those student visitors there 
was one whose opinion on our Colonial system was particularly 
interesting. A splendid orator, a brilliant writer and a twice-defeated 
candidate for the United States Presidency, he gave us a summing up 
of our misrule and tyranny in British India in a series of articles 
published last year, most edifying to the Britisher who is not averse 
to seeing himself as others see him. There is of course logically no 

. room for comparison between European colonisation and American 
tuitionary government, the respective aims being entirely dissimilar. 
There is reason to believe that these methodically pursued investiga- 
tions of the working of the various Colonial systems were made for 
the express purpose of avoiding them, in order to preserve the 
character of onginality in the form of government established in the 
Philippines. It is precisely this originality which makes the course of 
events in America’s Far Eastern Possession so interesting. 

The Insular Government, the seat of which is at Manila, has supreme 
Jurisdiction over the whole archipelago, subject to the control of the 
Congress at Washington. It is composed of a Philippine Commission 
of four Americans and three Filipinos, which is legislative; the same 
four American members of the Commission forming the Civil Commis- 
ion, which is executive. In their former capacity the members are 
ed Commissioners; in their latter character they are styled 
taries. ‘These two Commissions, each presided over by the 
ernor-General, constitute the Insular Government. 
ccording to the last census (1903) the civilised and uncivilised 
abitants numbered respectively 6,987,686 and 647,740. The latter 
clude the Mahometan and pagan people of the southern islands 
nstituting the Moro Province, which, owing to the entirely distinct 
haracter and customs of the tribes dwelling there, is ruled semi- 
dependently of the central Insular Government by a local ee 
ative Council The control of this section is nominally civil, but 
ractically semi-military, and it is due to the extraordinary ability of 
its first governor, Major-General Leonard Wood, that the highly 
eficient system of government in force there might in many respects 
serve as a pattern for the administration of the whole archipelago. In 
referring, therefore, to the government of the islands, it must be under- 
stood that my remarks have particular reference to that area, exclusive 
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of the Moro Province, which contains approximately 7,000,000 of 
„Accepting, as'I do, in perfect good faith, the repeated assurances of 
President Roosevelt and his advisers anent the Philippine Islands, 
there is’ no reason to doubt the genuine desire of the Washington 
Government to establish in the archipelago the most suitable form of 
government. It is with respect to the constitution and working of 
that government that opinions differ. After more than eight years of 
American rule the very large majority of those Filipinos, not in receipt 
of Government salaries, who are capable of intelligently expressing 
their political views, are anxious for independence. It seems reason- 
able to conclude from this fact that whilst the existing Government 
has contented a small minority, it has failed to satisfy the large 
majority. It is not difficult to account, in a measure, for this state of 
fai | 


The mortality in the live-stock on the plantations has ranged, in 
various islands, from thirty to seventy per cent. of the whole. Here 
and there a planter has lost through disease and robbery by brigands 
every head of cattle. In 1903 the total number of buffaloes for tillage 
(assuming ten per cent. of the stock to be used as draught animals) was 
equal to one for every six and a half acres of land under cultivation, or 
rather at one time cultivated, for, with such a small proportion of cattle 
to the acreage, large tracts of land have had to lie fallow. A disease 
in the pony stock—amknown in the islands before 1898—which carried 
off over 66 per cent. of the whole, the locust plague, hurricanes and 
many other calamities have seriously impoverished the islands. For 
all these misfortunes, due to natural causes, no human being could be 
held responsible; but the result is that agriculture is depressed to a 
degree rarely, if ever, experienced at any previous period. Agricul 
is practically the only source of wealth in these islands, Sixty-e1 
per cent. of the total male population, from the age of eighteen 
apwards, are classed as farmers and farm labourers, and about tw 
seven per cent. of the remainder derive their incomes more or 
remotely from the sou, the total abandonment of which would b 
abject poverty to almost the entire population. 

Under these circumstances it was reasonable to expect that pref 
ential support would be given by the Insular Government to every kin 
of indirect aid to agriculture, such as canalisation, the construction o 
hard roads conditioned to endure the torrential rains of half a dozer 
wet seasons, bridges, culverts, jetties in a hundred little harbours wher 
inter-island schooners could call and load the produce, provinci 
harbour improvements, grants for central sugar factones, etc. But 
agriculture has not only been officially neglected, ‘but directly fettered 
by a tax (which never before existed) on rural land. Hundreds of 
farmers, unable to pay this tax, have had their holdings confiscated b 
the Government and put up to public auction. Whulst natives gener- 
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ally abstained from acquiring their neighbours’ lands, less scrupulous 
alien speculators secured valuable lots for a trifle. The consequent 
rancour against the ruling class can be well imagined. Finally, the 
Government, embarrassed by the possession of the confiscated lands, 
which found no buyers, offered them back to the original owners on 
easy terms and, as an apparent act of grace, temporarily suspended 
the rural land tax. In the meantime the usual self-congratulatory 
discourses were being delivered in Manila by one or the other official 
on the brilliant achievements of the Insular Government. The reports 
of these speeches found their way to the United States and lulled the 
citizens into the belief that all was going happily in the “new posses- 
“sion,” as it is termed, until private advices showed the reverse side 
and contributed to that existing divergence of public opinion as to the 
real position of affairs in the islands. 

The published trade returns show an increase in the total exports 
since the American advent, and the superficial inquirer might readily 
conclude that this pointed to increased prosperity, justifying increased 
taxation. But immediately following the American occupation in 
1898 the cost of living and of all commodities was deliberately and 
systematically forced up until every item of disbursement for the home 
or the business became inflated to from twice to three and a half times 
the old figure. The output of some produce has increased in quantity, 
but the cost to the producer is now so much nearer the selling price than 
it formerly was that the margin of profit upon the whole is less. In 
the staple article, cene sugar, there has been a large decrease in the 
production as a matter of fact, but even though the annual output 
had been double instead of less, the planter would have been better off 
in former times with a profit of $1.20 Mexican per hundredweight than 
he is now with 50 cents. profit for the same weight Last March it was 
Ived that if an Agricultural Bank were established with private 
ital of one million sterling the Government would guarantee four 
cent. interest. per annum thereon. It remains to be seen whether 
an amount of private capital could be raised and what security the 
ters could offer. 

Increased expenses, diminished profits and higher taxation together 
ntrasted so unfavourably with the commercial prosperity of Spanish 
ys that the Filipinos, through the medium of their native Press, 
d a considerable retrenchment in public expenditure and con- 
uent taxation. But the Government, with so many costly non- 
roductive projects in course of execution and others in contemplatfon, 
took a different view of the situation, and in 1904 increased the taxes 
by a new scheme of inland revenue collection. There was a clamour 
against it in Manila and throughout the provinces; petitions were 
presented against it by individuals and corporations, praying for its 
withdrawal or postponement, but it became law. The Government 
undoubtedly needed funds. One large undertaking had already 
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bana millions of a dollars, but money was still TE 
for its completion. It was known as the Benguet Road, which 
extends 55 miles from the northern terminus of the railway and leads . 
to pine forests and a temperate climate in the verdant hills, where the 
members of the Government and other persons of means and leisure 
go to pass an occasional holiday. It leads to nowhere commercially 
and produces nothing for the taxpayers who defrayed its cost, and its 
annual upkeep is estimated at about $100,000, Then there were 
palatial public buildings to be finished or newly erected, a vast public 
promenade in contemplation, new official deparsments to be established, 
each with its costly staff of highly-paid employees, provision tobe 
made for a long list of expectant officials with large salaries, inter- 
island pleasure trips for the officials, banqueting and féting new 
arrivals and tourist parties, and financing a number of non-productive, 
luxurious schemes in embryo, all highly commendable, but for their 
disproportion to the tax-paying capacity of the people. l 
The Insular Government was unwilling to yield to the Filipinos’ 
demand for retrenchment in public expenditure, but it was politic to 
appease temporarily the popular clamour. To this end the Govern- 
ment appointed a Committee of Economy for the ostensible purpose 
of inquiring into the working of the departments and suppressing all 
dispensable employments. The result was that many of those who 
were nominally dismissed from public serviœ pending the agitation 
were reinstated or given other employments as soon as it abated. 
In the position taken úp by the respective parties there was nothing 
to show that the one was guided by patriotic motive or the other by 
anxiety for the well-being of the people. The Filipinos in Govern- 
ment employment had: nothing to say about economy, their only 
complaint bemg that Americans received higher salaries than they 
did, whilst those out of -offices to which it was hopeless for them t, 
aspire envied the Americans who occupied them. In official sphe 
retrenchment was not to be seriously entertained. Every new sche 
entailed the giving out of valuable contracts or the allotment 
salaries to Americans whose good will was a moral support to 
members of the Insular Government. The task of the Governmen 
is indeed a most difficult and delicate one, and needs much tact 
steer safely through adverse criticism in the United States and loca 
discontent The efforts of each Governor-General to create a feeli 
of sympathy between the ruling class and the natives are largely 
thwarted by race prejudice, which finds expression in American 
society throughout the islands, but particularly in Manila) The 
constant gibes of the unofficial class stir up in the sensitive native a 
feeling of bitter resentment which never dies; at the close of the 
Spanish rule the same thing led to a fierce requita] which the resident of 
to-day should not forget. The “benevolent assimilation,” which was 
the noble desire of the late Mr. McKinley, will be reduced to a mere 
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theory unless the executors of his policy strive loyally for its 
accomplishment. 

A curious feature in this tuitionary Government is its own con- 
stitution. One can readily understand the appointment of a Civil 
Commission to inquire into the conditions of the archipelago, its 
people, resources, customs and Jaws, with the view of providing 

" appropriate legislation to be thenceforth carried on by the Philippine 
Commission as a legislative body. But that the Civil Commission, 
after having made its report, should continue as a governing body 
seems to be an expensiye anomaly. The Philippine majority, like 
many other Asiatics, understand far better a one-man rule than 
government by a number of men. They would be much more con- 
tentedly amenable to one supreme chief whom they could look up to. 
as their temporary ruler than to a divided authority. Every law 
passed by the Philippine Commission should be promulgated by him, 
as sole representative of the sovereign State, and all subordinate 
officials should be bound not to discuss politics at public meetings. 
This supreme head should stand alone ag the public authority, with 
the departmental chiefs as an advisory board. He should be experi- 
enced in administration, of unimpeachable integrity and sound tact. 
Perhaps it would be difficult to find a man more eminently fitted for 
this post than Major-General Leonard Wood. 

The position of the foreign merchants and their interests in the 
islands is becoming more and more critical as we approach the end 
of the ten years’ agreement made between the United States and 
Spain concerning the trade of the archipelago. Art. IV. of the Treaty 
of Peace (Paris, 1898; ratifications exchanged April, 1899) reads 
thus :— 













The United States will, for the term of ten years from the date of 
the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, admit Spanish 
ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Islands on the 
same terms as ships and merchandise of the United States. 


der the “most favoured nation” clause of commercial treaties 
the United States there is therefore at present an equal customs 
for all in the islands. In less than two years’ time—A pril, 
ie ten years above referred to will expire, and America will 
in a position to monopolise the trade by an amended tariff which, 
ther with other legislation under consideration, bids fair to abolish 
“open door” policy in the Philippines as effectually as if the 
ians were in possession of them 
The first important step in this direction was the Shipping Law of 
pril 15th, 1904, which provided that— 


On and after July 1, 1906, no merchandise shall be transported by 
sea, under penalty of forfeiture thereof, between the ports of the 
United States and ports or places of the Philippine Archipelago, 
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directly, or oi4 a foreign port, or for any part of the voyage in any 
other than a vessel of the United States. No foreign vessel shall 
transport passengers between ports of the United States and ports or 
places in the Philippine Islands, either directly or pr a foreign port, 
under a penalty of $200 for each passenger so transported and . 
landed. 


It was to have come into force on July ist, 1906, but for want of 
sufficient available American ships suitable for the trade at that 
time, its operation remains suspended until 1909. Its purpose is 
briefly to exclude foreign vessels from the trade between the 
Philippines and the United States. Equally important in its bearing 
on prospective monopoly is the scheme embodied in a Bill passed by 
Congress in January, 1906, known as the “Philippines Bull” It 
provides for “free trade” between the United States and the 
Philippine Islands and for a retention of twenty-five per cent of the 
„customs duties levied on sugar and tobacco under the regular schedule 
(“Dingley Tariff”). If it becomes law it will take effect after April, 
1909. The Free Trade promoter is fighting hard to abolish these 
duties on Philippine products, whilst the Trusts strenuously uphold 
them, and so far they have prevailed in the dispute. Should the 
customs duties’ abolition amendment be adopted, as it 1s expected, it 
will be followed by the proposal that, from a date subsequent to 
April, 1909, American manufacturers should have a preferential 
Philippine customs tariff. If put’ to the credulous Filipinos in 
sufficiently flowery language, as a fair guid pro guo for the boon of 
free entry in the United States, there is little doubt that they will 
vociferously applaud it without reflection or inquiry into the con- 
sequences. The effect would be that by undgrselhng the foreign 
in all those goods which America could supply, the foreigners would 
deprived of a very considerable portion of their import trade, 
they became practically American houses and bought their goc 
America. Having broken up the trade in certain articles at p 
imported from Europe, the Americans could demand any pri 
chose for similar articles which America would then supply. 

On October 20th, 1906, the American Chamber of Comm 
Manila issued a circular to the manufacturers and merchants of 
United States in which the following passages occur, indicative 
their eagerness for monbpoly :— 






























° It is safe to assume that with free access to this market, the Unit 
States, since the year 1898, would have furnished most of t 
manufactured articles consumed by the people here. 

There will be created in the markets of the Philippines aloné 
annual commerce of one hundred millions of dollars which w 
belong and will come to the manufacturers of the United States. 

England has her base in Hong Kong.... The United Sta 
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mill have her base in Manila, and it is from this point that her 
merchants and manufacturers will naturally operate in ¢hetr fight for 
the vast trade that 16 coming... . 


In’ exports the chief article is hemp, on which the shipper, to 
any place other than America, has to pay a tax of thirty shillings per 
ton. Ifin addition to this monopoly impost the American shipowners 
should form a “trust,” as they probably would, and demand 
monopoly freights from foreign shippers to America, ıt would be a 
severe blow to the foreign export trade. The new Shipping Law 
will abolish the trade in Manila hemp between Europe and America 
There are no available data as to the present value of British interests 
in the Philippines, ‘but eleven years ago it was computed at about 
£40,000,000, including goodwill 

In theory the Free Trade scheme would enable the Filpinos to 
obtain somewhat better prices for their sugar and tobacco, so long as 
there were European competing shippers to buy those staples. In 
practice, after the exit of the foreigners, all the extra profit and very 
much more would devolve to the American importer, and the natives 
would have all the obvious disadvantages of trade without competition. 
To what extent the welfare of the people 1s subordinate to American 
trade interests may be inferred from the following example of legis- 
lation. For years past the Bntish Manila merchants had supplied to 
the natives a very cheap kind of cotton cloth which exactly suited 
their needs and their pockets. It was known as “sphts,” that is to 
say, woven with two selvages and then spht down the middle. On 
the revision of the Philippine customs tariff in 1905 the duty on 
“splits” was raised,.but still the Bntish kept the market. Therefore, 
in order to oust the foreigner from this lne of business, a law was 
urtiedly passed on February 26th, 1906, imposing a surtax of 100 
cent. on “splits.” As no previous notice had been given to the 
rs, the British were unable to countermand their orders in 
e, and the arrivals of this article had either to be realised at a 
o the importers, or sold at a considerably increased price to the 
est class of native. The express purpose of this measure was 
enable the American importers to bring in double selvage cottons, 
Iding larger profits in competition with the “splits,” which paid a 
uch higher duty. 

Not afew Filipinos are looking hopefully forward to the solution of 
public problems in the “Philippine Assembly,” or native Parlia- 
ent, which is shortly to be opened. This event will mark an epoeh 
Philippine history. The- probationary penod of two years (from 
90s) having expired on March 27th last, the native candidates are 
ow at liberty to address the bodies of voters and prepare for the 
lections. There are four leading parties already formed, namely, the 
‘Liberal,” the “National Unionist,” the “Immediate Independence,” 
d the “National Progressive.” Until recently this last party was 
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. known as the “Federal,” but*¢he name having become unpopular as 
representing the party closely associated with the American policy, it 
was thought wise to change it. There exists also a small reactionary 
group, at present occult, strenuously opposed to Philippine popular 
aspirations. The first three parties agree in their demand for 
independence, but differ as to when and on what conditions it should 
take place. It must be pointed out, however, that their interpretation 
or use of the word “independence” more correctly corresponds to 
what we should term autonomy under protection. The Irreconcilables, 
who formerly agitated for independence ¢s we understand it, are 
extinct as a party. The “National Progressives” (formerly Federals) 
are chiefly those who receive emoluments from the Insular Govern- 
ment or men of property who would have much to risk in any political 
evolution. The é2e of Philippine society in general hold aloof from 
political combinations, the exceptions being those few who, having 
accepted paid appointments under the Government, necessarily attach 
themselves to the National Progressive party. The active native 
politicians are almost exclusively of the middle class, and few of 
them were publicly known before the close of the War of Independence 
in 1902. Lawyers and journalists will be well represented. 

Amongst the coming oratorial luminaries there will most probably 
be a notorious demagogue who for years past has been living, 
figuratively speaking, with one leg in prison and the other out—a free 
man on bail In 1903 he was suspected of being the guiding spirt J 
in Manila of the Irreconcilables, whose bloodthirsty deeds in the 
adjacent provinces sent a thrill of horror through Manila society. 
Then he organised a hundred thousand natives ostensibly as a 
“Labour Union,” and a senes of misdemeanours was ascribed to him 
his protracted trial being one of the causes célèbres of the islan 
Acquitted on some charges and sentenced on another, he was o! 
bail pending appeal, and, after a number of other narrow 
from the clutches of the law he went into the provinces on a t 
inflammatory speech-making, which landed him in prison for ¢ 
days. His power over the minds of the masses has no equal, 
evidenced by his last exploit, which is not devoid of humour, 
withstanding its importance. The band of savages above alluded 
had- been pursued in vain ‘for years by all the forces at the disp 
af the provincial authorities.. When the rumour became current t 
ynder the terms of the proclamation the Philippine Assembly mig 
not be convened if those outlaws were still at large, he quietly w 
off and within a few days, by his magic influence, brought them 
the authorities, who sentenced them to death. He is a fluent speak 
of the firebrand type, personally known to the writer, but neither 
nor any other speeches in the Assembly are likely to have ar 
effectual influence on legislation opposed to American interests. T] 
power of the Assembly promises to be little more, in reality, than th: 
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of a debating club ; its Bills or resolutions will have to pass for approval 
and sanction to the Philippine Commission, which, with certain modi- 
fications in its constitution, will act as a Senate or Upper House of 
legislature with a permanent American majority. 

In the Assembly there will be one deputy for every 90,000 persons, 
but from the Islands of Mindoro and Palawan one each, making a 
total of eighty-one members) The aty of Manila will return two 
members, and the opening of the first session is announced to take 
place on the Ist of October next. The Speaker will be appointed by 
the vote of the Assembly. To what extent the Assembly will faith- 
fully represent the will of the people it is difficult to say, for it is 
easily conceivable that the Americans may not fail to take measures 
to secure a National Progressive majority. If, however, the other ' 
parties did temporarily coalesce and constitute a majority for the 
express purpose of passing again and again a resolution in favour of 
independence (that is to say, autonomy under protection), the outcome 
might be as perplexing as our differences between the Commons and 
the Lords. A few Philippine enthusiasts might take the field and 
raise a revolt, which would end in failure, whilst the Assembly would 
probably meet the fate of the first Duma. i 

The history of the Philippine Islands, particularly during the last 
century, clearly demonstrates that the Filipino never recedes in his 
ambition for liberty. A concession once made to him cannot be 
withdrawn without producing a restlessness to regain it with a step 
still further in advance. During the Napoleonic wars and the 
enforced absence from Spain of the absolute Spanish king, 
Ferdinand VII, Philippine deputies were invited to and sat in the 
ish Parhament under the constitution promulgated by a Radical 
emment. On the king’s return they were expelled from it, but 
sire to have some voice in their country’s affairs survived from 
ion to generation. If a resolution for independence ‘were once 
by a majority in the constituted Assembly and rejected by 
per House, the Filipinos would for ever regard it as a right 

ted, but to which they were nevertheless entitled. In view 
e possible consequences, the passing of such a resolution is not a 
er to be regarded with indifference, in reliance on the power 
eto. 

ether it is America’s real intention to hold the archipelago 
anently as a Colony under another name, or her genuine desire to” 
pare the Filipinos for eventual self-government is not yet clear. 

American contention 1s that the Filipinos are incapable of ruling 
mselves. What conditions would denote capability does not 
ear to be exactly defined; one can only conjecture them by 
erving the course pursued in the islands. Apparently the better 
ses must study the American principles of government (the Civil 
ice examinations require this), gain a certain experience in official 
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employment and exhibit an attachment to America and her institu- 
tions, whilst all classes must abandon their mother tongue, speak and 
write English and qualify for an intelligent exercise of suffrage nghts. 
One of these conditions is unreahsable, because of the stronger 
influence of passion for one’s own country and a burning desire to be 
free of alien tutelage. The practice of the American system of 
government would not endure together with independence, because it 
ig not consonant with the instincts, customs and natural tendencies of 
the Filipinos, who quite reasonably seek to rule themselves after their 
own fashion; and lastly it needs no argument to convince the 
impartial reader that if independence or full autonomy is to be post- 
poned until a foreign language supersedes their mother tongue, the 
Filipinos might as well wait for their millennium. If the humblest 
class of native should come to speak and write the English language, 
without losing his knowledge of the vernacular, would he be «willing to 
continue to follow the plough? Would not an English farm labourer's 
ambition soar above his original calling if he came to acquire the 
' French language, for instance? The inference is ‘that agriculture 
would be neglected and a complex question would arise between the 
necessity and the repugnance for the importation of Coolie labour for 
the land, on the working of which the life of the people depends 
The Filipinos insist that they are quite capable of governing them- 
selves in their own way and to their own satisfaction. They assert 
that in the Philippines there will always be a ruling class of Intel- 
lectuals above the masses who (the rulers being of their own people) 
would willingly submit to the former’s authority, and that the educated 
class is sufficiently numerous to form the necessary government The 
Americans govern them by right of might, and they wish to gover 
themselves by right of nature. — 
It has been asserted, too, that if the Filipinos were left to thei 
resources they would fall under the sway of an oppressive T 
oligarchy. The truth is that in every civilised community th 
capable men force their way to the front. If the Tagalog tnbe 
cleverest, a greater distribution of political power cannot be se 
by putting before the people a model government, so expensive 
unsuitable that they would never voluntarily follow it A gre 
proof of talent in the teachers of model government would be tha 
economy and efficiency combined. Poverty engenders discontent 
deads to public disturbance, whereas the general desire of a © 
provided community is peace; consequently preferential atten 
should be given to material welfare rather than to educational trai 
in a country where its available resources cannot adequately pro 
for both simultaneously. l 
It is unnecessary to discuss the prospects of Philippine indeper 
ence in its true sense, further than to point out that it would be bu 
fleeting vision of happiness, always exposed to destruction by < 
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covetous Great Power. The Filpinos themselves, as already 
explained, recognise this fact, and therefore limit their demand to 
autanoniy under protection. Last year joint protection by the United 
. States, Japan and Great Britain was mooted. Such an arrangement 
would appear to be more advantageous both to the Americans and the 
Filipinos than American protection alone. It would divide America’s 
responsibility, and war between any of the protecting parties would 
not necessarily destroy Philippine autonomy, whereas if one Power 
alone protected the archipelago, a successful adversary might annex it. 
The Fibpinos would gain by not being subject to the arbitrary will 
and intervention of a single Power; practically they would have a 
Court of Appeal or arbitration if any grave difficulty arose. Again, 
under joint protection they would be less exposed to the fate which 
threatens Cuba, where, because the Cubans started a civil war and had 
the balance of trade with America in their favour, a group of politicians 
advocate its annexation. Civil war has been the prelude to the con- 
solidation of almost every existing nation. There is nothing singular 
in Cubans or Filipinos having to follow historical precedents in the 
process of nation-building. If the Philippine Christians were free 
they would perhaps fight among themselves for political preponder- 
ance, but they would soon have to unite in common defence against 
the Mahometan population of the South. There would be no lack of 
white experts in military tactics willing to lead them, and where the 
white man dare go the brave Filipino will EOnOW, even to the point of 
death. 
Government, on democratic principles, of an unwilling people is 
beset with so many difficulties that many thinking American 
oliticians would gladjy see their country wholly or partially relieved 
the burden. Not a word of dissent was uttered in Congress when 
Burke Cockran, in his speech on May 16th, 1906, remarked :— 


Does anyone believe that we could make a present of the 
Philippines to any other nation, even if we would give along with the 
islands $z in cash for every one of their inhabitants? There is no 
gentleman on either side of this hall who does not admit the taking 
of these islands was a national calamity. . . . Does anyone suppose 
that, in view of our experience, any nation of the world would take 
these islands from us as a gift? If they ever do go to any other Power 
then I pray that it may be to mine enemy. 

The new régime has conferred on the Filipinos many benefits which 
y an energetic extraneous rule could have procured for them, such 
the dismissal of the friars from civil administration, the elimination 
f the lepers from their midst, the founding of Schools of Industrial 
and Trades, the taking of the census, etc. On the other hand, all 
he good of sanitation, constabulary and secret police organisations 
as been overbalanced by their abuses. Stimulated in their ambition 
r freedom, the Filipinos are agitating to reach at once the final stage 
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—autonomy, and that agitation is kept alive by the want of a definite 
American policy. Uncertainty as to the final intentions of the United 
States Government is the despair of all engaged in the material 
development of the islands. Never to know from day to day what is 
. to be the next transcendent change, or how long the status guo is to 
last is the merchant’s nightmare ; it creates a state of social ferment 
in the better classes and a stoical indifference to everything in the - 
common people. The archipelago is neither an American “ territory ” 
in the complete political sense, nor a colony, nora state. The Fii- 
pinos are not admitted to American citizenship; they have no 
nationality, and children born to them abroad can only acquire one 
by taking that of the country in which they were born. If the F ilipinos 
are not yet ripe for autonomy, a formal proclamation announcing that 
it will be granted to them in the year . . . would soothe their impati- 
ence, however remote the period might be, for it is the Filipino’s 
nature to resign himself to the definite decree of that Power. which he 
cannot vanquish 

The ultimate destiny.of the Philippine Islands may be voluntary or 
compulsory union with Japan. If ever the cloud appearing on the 
political horizon should point to that contingency, America could well 
save her national dignity by conceding independence before the 
appointed time, as an act of grace. 


JOHN FOREMAN, 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE A SOURCE OF STRIFE. 


-NREST and incertitude constitute the keynote of the situation. 
Since Russia’s military and naval paralysis, the political world 

has lost its balance, and in its efforts to right itself is undergoing 
internal and external perturbations of a more or less serious character. 
Hence the fierce contrasts, the irreconcilable extremes, the perplexing 
contradictions that are met with almost everywhere. The old order 
of things international is gone, and the modern has not yet established 
itself definitely. Two Powers, for instance, have entered the arena 
of world politics for the first time, Japan and the United States, 
but have not yet found their permanent places) In a word, groups of 
peoples and international relations have become fluent previous to 
shapes and forms that harmonise with latter-day 

















themselves against the most terrible of evils—war. If, like 
ual life-insurance, that were a question of mere ‘money, many 
would have long since taken out a policy, Many, but not all 
me are still predatory and feel instinctively impelled to enrich 
ves, as their neighbours did in their unregenerate days, by 
ing what they yearned for whenever they had the power. To 
ecrate these marplots and mischief-makers is natural and easy, but 
is hardly quite fair.. For what we are condemning to-day was, if 
t ethically permissible, at least universally practised a few genera- 
ons back, and now the Powers which are sated with territory would 
ladly retire and enjoy in dignified quiet and respectability the fruits 
f former predatory expeditions, For the others, therefore, who 
to do likewise, there are extenuating circumstances. 

The Hague Conference is perhaps the nearest approach to an inter- 
tional peace insurance company that the present generation can 
vise, but unhappily it is a very poor substitute. From the first it 
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was so little what ıt seemed, that its official creators remind me of the 
pagan frequently mentioned by early Christian apologists who had 
himself baptised by way of a joke and then became a genuine convert 
to the faith at which he had begun by mocking. But better late than 
never! However this may be, the Powers that delegated representa- 
tives to the first Hague Conference affected to look upon the matter 
very seriously, far more seriously than they do‘to-day. For in 1899 
Russia was still encircled by the halo of militarism, and oddly enough 
it was her formidable strength in war that won for her the right to 
make proposals for perpetual peace. It is* within the memory of 
most people who take an interest in the peace movement that a 
French deputy—I think he belonged to the Socialist Party—brought 
in a proposal a short time previously for disarmament, the preamble to 
which was very like the introduction to Russia’s scheme drafted by 
Muraviefl. The French Parliamentarian, however, was laughed at for 
his pains. The mere conception tickled the imagination of the 
common sense Frenchman like a huge joke. But when the pega 
ally pleaded the same cause, everybody respectfully listened, so 

is it that when two persons do the same thing it is no longer the same 
thing. 

Now the Russia of to-day and the Russia of 1899 are two distinct 
nations. And what was easy to the one is impossible to the other. 
For that reason it might perhaps have been better had the Tsar’s 
Government postponed the invitation to'the Second Conference. 
Fight years ago’ Russia’s plan was to induce all Powers to leave their 
army and navy budgets without any addition, the former for five, 
the latter for three years. If, however, troops were needed for 
Colonies, India and Manchuria, there should be «no limitation to thei 
number. Consequently, Russia could persevere in her policy, b 
her rivals would have to give up theirs Rnssia’s proposal 
rejected and the Conference merely expressed an academic wi 
pium desiderium—that-armaments should be cut down. Non 
Jess it was a bitter lesson, and she has not again exposed hers 
the humiliation of having it repeated. This time, however, 
modest preliminary, programme. has been revised and amended 
other Powers At present it is understood that Great Britain, 
United States and Spain are quite ready to have the limitation 
' armaments debated, but that come what may Germany will not h 
of it Pacific she is in a superlative degree, ready to do anything fo 
peace’ sake except forego the advantages of war. 



















THE GERMAN MARPLOT IN ITALY. 


It is doubtful whether it would be quite as easy as it.seems to devise 
a means by which the limitation, even if accepted by all the Powers, 
could be carried out peacefully and fairly. But there is certainly no 
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harm in trying, and there might be much good Other things that 
seemed impossible before now have been effected with relative ease. 
But for a long time it seemed as if Germany would not even make the 
attempt. Certainly the Teutonic Press was hostile to the idea, so 
hostile that it was doomed to remain disembodied even if the rest of 
the world had favoured it Fcr the Berlin and provincial newspapers 
viewed the idea as a snare laid for Germany and maintained that she 
ought now to dispiay her vigilance and cleverness by eluding it 
Otherwise grave cousequentes might ensue. For instance, a new 
' grouping of States wight resu't from the raising of the question at the 
' Conference, and Germany’s unpleasant experience at Algeciras should 
forearm her for coming machinations at The Hague. But the Kaiser's 
Government is on its guard. Resolved to prevent rather than cure, 
Germany let it be known that her delegates will not argue against the 
principle of limitation of armaments, but neither will they agree to it. 
And in order to secure the services of as many “brilliant seconds” as 
possible, Prince Bülow met the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Tittoni, in Rapallo, to talk the matter over. But before the two 
Ministers came together, the Italian newspapers published a paragraph 
which bore a semi-oficial impress, and was to the effect that Italy 
feels well-disposed towards the idea of staying the growth of 
armaments. That was a heresy on the part of a member of the 
Triple Alliance. None the less the two diplomatists discussed the 
subject at their ease, came to the same conclusions and separated, each 
one seemingly contented. But the German Press was dissatished. 
The question of armaments, it urged, should not be discussed by the 
German delegate at The Hague Conference, because Germany had 
eady defined her paint of view in 1899, and the grounds on which 
then based her refusal to entertain the proposal held equally good 
Therefore to swerve from her advantageous position would 
display lamentable-~because dangerous, weakness. . If the 
they argued, gives way on that point, it is on the cards that he 
ve way on much more weighty issues What is to prevent him, 
tance, from agreeing to acd inquiry into the terms of the 
kfurt peace? 
But the circumstance that the proposal emanating from the 
nited States, Great Britain and Spain is construed as an insidious 
are laid by the British Government for Germany is symptomatic. 
indicates that Germany is becoming nervous. Hitherto the nation 
as been calm and reserved, onlv certain of its spokesmen being 
dgetty andimpulsive. At present the restlessness would seem to have 
pread. Newspapers which a twelvemonth ago were in the habit of 





















ple might be afflicted by a sort of political St. Vitus’ dance, so 
trange are their moyements and so mysterious the cause. 
The mania of persecution accompanies this disorder. In the 
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imagination of journalists every nation has its hand against Germany, 
who stands isolated in the world but undaunted. Teutonia contra 
mundum. Although many States are leagued together in this unholy 
alliance, one is the very soul of it—perfidious Albion. Whithersoever 
the Teuton turns, he finds the Briton on his path. In Paris, in Rome, 
in Washington, in Tokio, in Madrid and Lisbon. Hence his “place 
“in the sun” never becomes bigger by a square yard. It seems 
maddening. For instance, the Chancellor journeys to the Riviera as 
behoves a far-seeing Statesman, but finds Italy’s sympathies already 
won over by the Briton. And yet, if the German intellect deigned 
“objectively ” to investigate the cause of these likes and dislikes, it 
would perhaps draw other conclusions. For instance, the sensational 
Kaiser telegram sent to the Austrian Foreign Minister, Goluchowsky, 
after the Algeciras Conference, calling him a “bnilliant second,” could 
not but displease Italy, the third member of the Triple Aliance. For 
it implied blame by elimination. And that unpleasant impression 
had to be removed But strange to say, before Prince Bülow arrived, 
his Press informed the world that Signor Tittoni would pay him a | 
visit at Rapallo, the inference suggested to the readers being that 
the Italian Minister was eager to give a proof of his own and his 
country’s friendship for Germany. Those among them who read the 
Italian papers would have left that inference undrawn. For these 
organs announced that Signor Tittoni would accept the German 
Chancellor's invitation and go to Rapallo. A distinction with a 
difference! And many influential Italian newspapers underlined it, 
calling on the Minister to be wary and watchful, to keep his distance 
from Prince Bülow and above all not to allow himself to be attuned 
against England’s proposal at the Conference. 





















“TRUE STORIES” OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
“MADE IN GERMANY.” . 


The Imperial Chancellor—unless his Press be flattering him 
—18 a magnetic personality as well as a genial diplomatist. 
therefore he stood face to face with his Italian colleagues, al% 
givings were dispelled, and a complete understanding was arrived ¢ 
about everything. Veni, vidi, vici. Signor Tittoni is now therefor 
convinced of the soundness of Germany’s ideas on the fruitlessne: 
of all discussions about armaments, and will instruct his delegate 
atel he Hague to act in accordance with that conviction. The Trip! 
Alliance is stronger than ever. Italy, Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
are the true friends of peace—therefore they discourage the efforts of 
people who seek to render war more difficult. Elaborate preparations 
for war constitute the groundwork of peace. Like the ways of prov- 
idence, Germany’s ways are inscrutable. But apparently they are also 
somewhat crooked. If Italy has indeed been talked into the rôle of 
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Kaiser Wilhelm’s “brilliant second” at the Second Conference of 
The Hague, she will not gain much more in the long run than Count 
Goluchowsky, the first bearer of that proud title, obtained. And he 
lost his prestige and position some time after. 

Germany then is no longer isolated. The dark clouds that hung 
over her have rolled by, the horizon is blue, and all that the German 
Press now asks of its readers is faith, The plain truth of course is 
that if the “objective” Teutonic intellect set itself to analyse the 
“finely woven plots of British diplomacy” it would find, what the 
oficial German mind’ has always found, a sincere desire for peace 
among all nations without exception, and a genuine readiness to have 
recourse to suitable means to secure it Against Germany we have, 
and desire to have, no quarrel. We harbour no designs against her 
possessions, her peace, or her prestige. But we do sorely need quiet, 
and if it be unattainable as the result of a set of self-denying 
ordinances, we are willing to secure it in any other fair, legitimate 
and efficacious way that offers. That is the true story which Teutons 
cannot assimilate. So much the worse for Germany: truth can afford 
to wait; she is used to it . 

According to some of the:“true stories” narrated to the German 
people ‘just now, Great Britain is playing a truly contemptible ré/e. 
A series of cowardly and mischievous plots to jeopardise the peace of 
Europe is the work of her hands, Her best men spend their time in 
hatching them. For, impatient to weaken Germany as she weakened 
Russia, by proxy, on the cheap, the Bnitish nation cannot withstand 
the temptation. Hence M. Clemenceau is nobbled, primed, and put 
up to offer a deadly insult to Germany. And he plays his part to 
perfection. He knows that he is but the tool of unscrupulous 
Britons, but then birds of a feather flock together. The French 
Premier would perbaps have accomplished the task set him in any 
case, but chance favoured him exceptionally with special conditions, 
and he merited well of his protectors. 

A French colonel, having reached the age limit, was making a 
speech at a farewell banquet at Nancy. He told his comrades that 
he was parting from them heavy-hearted, because, after thirty-five 
years of waiting, the bugle call to the war of revenge had not sounded 
in his ears, and now he would never have the privilege of leading them 
against the enemy. Two years ago he fancied that the longed-for 
hour had struck. But it was only a dream. And yet, war must 
surely come. General Bailloud, who commanded the 20th corps, safd 
in his reply to these pathetic and unweighed words: “It 1s true that 
“in 1905 we were on the eve of war. But it is probable that the 
“same or some kindred cause will soon summon us to the discharge 
“of our patriotic duty.. For war will break out. And then, Colonel, 
“I feel confident that your regiment will contribute to restore to 
“France the lost provinces and to these provinces their fatherland.” 
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As an after-dinner outburst of rhetoric the speech was excusable. If 
officers lack enthusiasm for a patriotic war, what are they good: for? 
But unfortunately the Press published the speeches, which were not. 
made to bear inspection by daylight, the General was removed from 
Nancy to Montpellier, a question was asked and a discussion raised in 
the Chamber, and the harmless incident was turned into an inter- 
national event War Minister Picquart was described as having 
cordially hugged the offending General before punishing him, and 
M. Clemenceau himself made a public and official statement, every 
word pf which was weighed and analysed tltroughout Germany next 
day. Among other things’ he told the deputies that if they could 
but have heard the words he had addressed to General Bailloud in 
his study they would have known that the sentiments ‘that thrilled 
the General’s heart thrill the heart of M. Clemenceau in like manner. 
General Picquart’s explanation was even more frank, and might have 
been found much more dangerous if the end of it had not been 
' drowned in applause. Those are the bare facts. They have been 
dressed up for Germany in garments, made to produce upon public 
opinion there an effect analogous to that of the red cloth upon the 
Salamanca bullin the ring. And the effect is being brought about. 


THE KAISER REAPS WHAT HE SOWED. 

Since July, 1870, say the Kauser’s critics at home, when the Duc de 
Grammont delivered his threatening speech on the Hohenzollern candi- 
dature for the Spanish Throne, no French Minister has ever spoken 
in such slighting terms and such an aggressive tone against Germany. 
Yet Bismarck replied to the Grammont discourse by forbidding 
Prussia’s representatives to have any further intercourse with de 
Grammont until 'an ample apology had been offered and accepted. 
Two years, nay, a twelvemonth ago, the French Premier would not 
have dared: to offer such a deadly insult to any friendly Power. For 
then the mailed fist was feared. But Britain is become overweening 
now, and M. Clemenceau is an apt disciple who has learned his lesson 
thoroughly. The Kaiser's Government listened therefore to the 
speeches of the French Mimisters and drew in its horns, uttering not 
a word of remonstrance. It resembled the man who,when spat upon 
looked skywards and hoped the soft rain would continue. The 
Ministers demean themselves like lashed hounds compromising 
Germany’s dignity, for they are aware, as every Paris gamin and every 
London clerk is aware, that M. Clemenceau spoke and acted as he 
did, solely because he knew he had a British backer whom he could 
rely upon. The Kaiser's Ministers are abject in their meekness and 
silence. And if it were only silence! _ Unfortunately, they are still 
more servile in their words. Did not the German Secretary for 
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Foreign Affairs, Herr von Tschirschky, say to the French Chargé 
d’ Affairs in Berlin: “M Clemenceau is the incarnation of prudence”? 

Herr Harden, who is doubtless the cleverest German journalist 
living, heaps coals of fire upon the heads of the Kaisers Ministers. 
The father of one of these Ministers, Herr Dernburg, writing in the 
Berliner Tageblatt, hauls England over the coals, blaming her for 
"M. Clemenceau’s behaviour, and winds up by a broad hint of war. 
“For the rest diplomatists may spin and weave to their hearts’ content. 
“The moment the first cannon-ball is fired—which God forefend— 
“things will look very djfferently. And first of all a number of card- 
“houses will tumble down, which we daily see put together.” 
Those are indeed disquieting symptoms in a people who are invited 
to take part in the labours of a peace Parliament. The Germans, who 
still profess a sneaking regard for peace, remind one of the dying high- 
land chieftain whom the clergyman was preparing for heaven. “But 
“above all things you must forgive your enemies,” the divine 
explained “Must I, then? Ah! it’s very hard.” “Truly you must 
“forgive them as you yourself would have forgiveness from God.” 
“Well, well, I forgive them. But may my curse light on the head of 
“my son, if ever he does.” Happily, although the spirit may be willing 
to work mischief the flesh is weak. 

Fair-minded men recognise that Germany’s present unsatisfactory 
position among nations is the outcome of her own unsteady conduct. 
She is reaping what she sowed She sowed msincenty and she is 
reaping distrust. She abused language and bartered sentiment whole- 
sale and retail, - One of the sharpest observers and most courageous 
witnesses of current political events summarises the policy pursued 
by the chief of the German Empire as follows: “A turning of the 
“back upon Russia, then upon England. First a courting, then a 
“menacing of France. The Kruger telegram and the furtherance by 
“the mpnarch of the Bagdad railway scheme. It was a vacillating and 
“a noisy policy. The construction of battleships went on rapidly. 
“Whenever a vessel was christened, whenever a ship was launched, the 
“event acquired historic significance; speeches and telegrams kept 
“the neighbours in a continuous state of alarm. ‘The trident 1s 
s made for ‘our fist!’ ‘Greater Germany. ‘I am leading you on to 
“Days of Glory.’ ‘Strike in with the mailed fst? ‘There shall be 
“cno decision ever taken again without the German Kaiser.’ ‘The 
“« Admiral of the Atlantic greets the Admiral of the Pacific Ocean.’ 
““ Germany to the fore in the world.’ ‘The world-domination ofethe 
“‘Tighenzollerns” ... In Bonaparte’s highest and mightiest days 
“nothing like this was ever noticed”* The shrewd Herr Harden has 
hit the nail on the head. The over-lord of Germany whose words and 
policy revealed the candidate for the over-lordship of the universe 
made certain causes operative; the effects followed as a matter of 
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course, no third parties from over the seas being necessary to explain 
them. ` 


If we next compare promise with achievement, we shall find that 
even the allies and friends of the crowned statesman have reason to 
gtumble. Kruger got no help from the Kaiser, was not even received 
in Berlin. The mailed fist in China changed its armour into velvet. 
Cecil Rhodes was assured that an imperfect knowledge of the local 
conditions had dictated the telegram about the Jameson Raid. The 
Sultan of Morocco is still waiting for the help of the Pope of Islam 
to save him from a French protectorate whieh seems now inevitable. 
The Sultan of Turkey and Shadow of Allah sees his last hope of the 
Pharaohs’ realm disappear and vanish into thin” air, because 
Wilhelm IL makes no sign. Clearly even the Kaiser is compelled to 
pour water into his wine. If he flew very nicely for a time he has at 
last alighted in a bog, and if it be humiliating to be left there, he has 
only himself to blame! In a word, his policy since Bismarck’s death 
reminds one of the soup promised by the new cook of the proverb 
who declined to answer for the taste and flavour, but who guaranteed 
that it should be hot and wet. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE LATIN KITCHEN OF A 
PAPAL AGENT. l 


If the second Hague Conference fails to hit upon a basis for such 
an understanding all round as would obviate the need of an appeal 
to arms in the future, it is to be hoped that it will indirectly promote 
the cause of peace. For the internal condition of several States, of 
France, of Russia, of Austria-Hungary, calls for a long period of 
immunity from outer entanglements and of internal, steady, con- 
structive work, Military France, for instance, lives very largely in 


the past, while well-to-do, easy-going, peace-loving France ig all in -` 


the present. Nor is it the birth-rate only that is come to a standstill 
Quality is deteriorating at the same time that numbers are falling off, 
This may not perhaps be the most fitting moment to point out the 
danger, but it would be unkind to disguise it. The new and startling 
experiments in progressive policy which ate being dauntlessly. made 
by the Chamber every session awaken feelings and engender con- 
sequences which, to put it mildly, are useless as factors of genuine 
civilisation and progress. `. 

The law divorcing Church and State, having passed both’ Chambers. 
may be taken as the realisation of the universal wish of the nation. 
Foreigners, therefore, have no call to praise or blame it, especially 
as it is as yet too soon to gauge its effects. Moreover, the churches 

are still open; divine service goes on, if not as usual, at least with 
” such unimportant changes as escape comment or observation. The 
only sufferers as yet would seem to be the ecclesiastics, and their loss 
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is purely material Indeed, if the Pope were not a claimant to a 
throne as well as the occupant of St Peter's chair, it is doubtful 
whether the quarrel would have assumed a political aspect or would 
have created such a stir in the world. 

Politics alone rendered the Montagnini episode possible, and that 
unpleasant incident created a more intense and widespread sensation 
than the law of Separation itself. After the French Government 
recalled its diplomatic representative from the Vatican and informed 
the Pope that no good object could be served: by leaving the Nuncio 
in Paris, despatches inecipher were received by and sent from the 
Nunciature just as before. J'y suis et fy reste, was Monsignor 
Montagnini’s device. The French authorities were aware that the 
Pope’s State Secretary, Merry del Val, was still giving instructions to 
the French clergy how to act towards the Government, and that these 
instructions were not conducive to peace and good will And it 
longed to become possessed of the correspondence. On reflection it 
became clear that nothing was easier, since the cessation of diplomatic 
relations had deprived the papal palace in Paris of its privilege of 
exterritoriality. The palace was now merely a private house. One 
day the parish priest of the Church of St. Augustine, Abbé Jouin, was 
arrested for describing in a sermon the grief of French Catholics as 
an “armed grief.” M. Clemenceau assumed that the Abbé had but 
acted in accordance with instructions that came from Rome, and that 
these instructions must have been transmitted through Monsignor 
Montagnini, and in order to verify this supposition, the papal palace 
was searched by the police. As the raid took place in the early hours 
of the morning there was no time to remove any of the papers. 
Diplomatic documents however, down to the year 1904, were set apart, 
sealed and sent to the Austrian Embassy, while every other scrap of 
paper was conveyed to the Palace of Justice. 

Three kinds of documents were distinguished by the police: first 
those which serve as evidence that Monsignor Montagnini continued 
to exercise a powerful influence over the French Church despite the 
abolition of the Nunciature, and that it was he who really directed 
the electoral campaign against the Radicals, using as intermediaries 
a number of deputies and other personages occupying influential 
positions or possessed of considerable financial resources. The 
second category of papers showed that although diplomatic inter- 
course had ceased between the Vatican and the Elysée, none the less 
Monsignor Montagnini went on acting diplomatically, and that one “of 
the tasks confided to him was to hinder the King of Spain from 
visiting Paris. The third group of papers existed only in name and 
was supposed to consist of a correspondence between Abbé Jouin 
and Monsignor Montagnini. These compromising papers have never 
been produced, and, when the clergyman was being tried, the public 
prosecutor admitted that they had no existence. They had been 
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postulated in order to serve as a pretext for the seizure of the 
other papers in the papal palace. An undesirable precedent. 

Unhappily for himself and hiy employers, the Italian ecclesiastic 
kept a diary to which he confided some of his thoughts, many of 
his observations, and, it is averred, longer conversations than those 
which he had actually had. That’ book is an interesting, and not 
quite faithful, mirror of everyday life behind the scenes, containing a 
record of the sayings and doings of men with their masks off. The 
writer's memory may have been occasionally at fault; his imagination 
may have sometimes run wild, and his likes and dislikes . nay have 
contributed to colour his sketches But none the less they are 
piquant reading and as true as such pictures usually are. For most of 
the dramatis persona of French politics, from the President to the 
mere abbé, are outlined as they cross the stage. Some are only snap- 
shots, others are elever sketches. Take for instance this judgment on 
M. Rouvier: “It seems that Rouvier wants money, and consequently 
“tries to remain in office until he finds a sure and lucrative position. 
“He will therefore remain at’ the head of. the Government at any 
“price.” Monsignor Montagnini’s ink was diluted with gall when he 
drew portraits of the men whom he used and despised. He was a 
sort of Ogniben in 12mo. Cardinal Merry del Val must have waxed 
wroth when reading the diary. There may be truth in the story that 
the Pope, when requested by a French bishop to recall Monsignor 
Montagnini, replied: “Sinful Paris has spoiled this man also for us. 
“Well, let him stay on where he is; I cannot afford to let another 
“be similarly spoiled.” 

That Cardinal Merry del Val issued instructions to the French 
bishops, and that the gist of them was to urge the clergy to offer 
passive resistance, is clearly proven. ‘But* whom will the fact 
surprise? The same Cardinal discharges thé same duties 
towards the episcopate of every country, Catholic and non- 
Catholic. That is supposed to be hig business, and everybody whom 
it concerns is aware of the fact. That the sights and sounds which 
characterise diplomacy behind the curtain are not precisely edifying, 
1s also an axiom which holds good of secular as well as ecclesiastical 
diplomacy. The restaurant always looks more appetising than the 
‘kitchen, the stage more attractive than the green room. But to feel 
‘specially shocked at all this because the diplomatist-is' a Roman 
ecclesiastic requires an effort which is hardly worth making. 

elf there be anything to shock one at all, it ib the scant respect for 
the secret of private correspondence which it reveals. Circles which 
ought to have shown themselves most scrupulous in this respect were 
the most lax. From the legal point of view there is ‘of course 
nothing to be said. The authorities are supreme. The Government 
may say with greater truth than any private citizen: “Where there’s 
“a will there’s a way.” But it is impossible seriously to maihtain 
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that the authonties were moved by a patriotic desire to convict 
` Abbé Jouin of a misdemeanour punishable by a fine of less than a 
pound, and that for this meagre result they created a terrestrial 
sensation. The domiciliary search and the seizure of documents did 
not throw a single ray of light on the guilt or innocence of Abbé 
Jouin. Therefore the seizure of Montagnini’s papers was effected on 
false pretences, and their publication seems to unbiassed people 
utterly unjustifiable. One effect it ought to have. In future it should 
and probably will inspire foreign diplomatists, royalties and others 
` who happen to be in France with a wholesome fear of saying frankly 
to French politicians anything except what they would willingly see 
published next day. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE CATHOLIC PARTY IN BELGIUM. 


Twenty-three years ago the Liberal Party in Belgium—including a 
few of the clearest-headed politicians, were defeated at the elections, 
and the Catholics came into power. “Only for a few years,” Liberals 
said, “we are now suffering for our defective organisation” But the 
Catholics, who were well organised, hard-working and capable of 
making indispensable sacrifices in good time, have kept the reins of 
power for nearly a quarter of acentury. Coalitions and leagues were 
formed against them,. furious Press campaigns were opened against 
their ministers, street demonstrations were organised by Radicals, 
strikes ordered by Socialists, but the Catholic block held its ground. 
And now for the first time a split has suddenly—but not quite 
unexpectedly—occurred which bids fair to put an end to the Catholic 
régime, at least for a few years. 

For a considerable time past there have been two-opposite tendencies 
discernible in this block—the one Conservative, the other Progressive. 
M. Woeste is the leader of the former, which numbers about seventy- 
five members, and M. Beernaert—the peace congress organiser—is 
the head of the twenty Moderate deputies who form the other. Years 
ago these two fractions would have broken loose from each other, had 
it not been for the continual welding and soldering that was carried 
on by the Bishops, who were naturally concerned at the prospect of 
letting the Government pass into the hands of their enemies. But 
besides these efforts of outsiders, the Catholic Party had much of its 
own to recommend it to the population It was careful always to 
strike out a line of action which allowed for the daily needs of the 
masses. Even the Conservative group legislated from time to time in 
a seemingly democratic spirit and husbanded the financial resources 
of the nation. 

But they now divided upon this very policy. The occasion was a 
Mining Bill dealing with a North Belgian mining enterprise which 
will not be working for ten years yet. The Cabinet, of which Count 
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de Smet de Naeyer is the head, would have piloted the Bill through 
the Chamber without difficulty. But M. Beemaert, head of the 
Progressive Clericals, moved a characteristic amendment, which was 
intended to be popular. The gist of it was that the State should 
undertake, whenever the industrial enterprise was inaugurated, to see 
that the length of the daily labour was adjusted to the requirements of 
the workmen’s health, A very Platonic stipulation, one might think | 
And yet the chief of the Conservative Clerical fraction shrank from ıt 
So, too, it must be admitted, did several Liberals And as M. Woeste 
shapes the action of the Premier and the Cabinet, the latter followed 


his lead and refused the amendment. When the House divided it ` 


was found that there were 76 deputies in favour of it'as against 70 . 
opposed to it On the following day, 12th March, the Mining Law 
itself, against which all the Ministers voted, was adopted by o4 votes 
to 32, with 25 abstentions. One consequence of this defeat was the 
resignation of the Government, another the formation of two Clerical 
fractions. 

Belgium therefore seemed to be on the eve of a Parliamentary 
crisis which might have far-reaching effects in the political and 
industrial spheres, But as yet this is only a pious hope or a supposi- 
tion—the supposition of many. At first sight it would seem an easy 
thing for the Bishops to weld the two fractions together once more. 
But as the split is no longer surface deep, this method of treating it 
‘might perhaps prove ineffectual A Clerical block under’ these 
conditions would probably lack solidity, for quite a number of 
questions would act as wedges and split it again. Take the Congo 
problem, for example, which will be a serious obstacle for any 
Cabinet. The Conservative Clericals consistently uphold the King’s 
policy in this, while the Beernaert fraction is hostile to it. 

On the other hand, a Progressive Catholic Cabinet may be suggested. 
But’it is hard to imagine M. Beernaert, as Premer, relying pon the 
support of the Liberals and Socialists, and to picture the Liberals and 
Socialists obediently answering his call New elections would there- 
fore appear to be the best, if not the only, way out of the tangle, if the 
country is indeed left to unravel it But that other efforts will be 
made to smooth,over the difficulty may safely be assumed. Indeed, 
this very ‘moment the news has come that the King himself, who is 
doubtless concerned for the future of his own Congo affairs, has 
alreddy intervened, withdrawing the Mining Bill altogether. Socialist 
Protests, working men’s plebiscites, and general dissatisfaction are 
some of. the results of this sudden appearance of a rex ex machina. 
„For this action of the monarch is unprecedented, although it may of 
course be covered by Ministerial responsibility if the Premier likes to 
tell the Chamber that in deference to its vote the Government will 
abandon the Bill Then the episcopal soldering might be taken in 
hand. Leopold pro domo sua. 
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HOME-MADE PEACE CONFERENCES: GREAT BRITAIN, 
RUSSIA, JAPAN. ! 


World Peace Conferences may accomplish excellent things one 
day, but their success presupposes steady, solid work of a much more 
irksome nature done modestly at home by each Government, people 
or monarch. Something of that kind is going on just now and has 
been going on for some years under the auspices of King Edward, 
who inaugurated a series of neighbourly understandings between 
nations, based upon a wyse forgiving and forgetting, living and letting 
live. Of late Japan and Russia have been laboriously endeavounng 
to settle their many outstanding differences and to agree to work on 
parallel lines in future, neither nation has anything to gain by a 
speedy renewal of hostilities At first they found it difficult to 
-construct a common basis on which to build. But when two ambitious 
men come together, each of them with a reputation to make and no 
worse materials to work with than those of which MM. Izvolsky and 
Motono dispose, it may be safely assumed that they will come to an 
agreement. Every week that passes brings home to the Russian 
diplomatic mind the desirability, nay, the necessity, of having a 
peaceful neighbour in the Far East, and a similar conviction may well 
‘be taking root in the minds of the statesmen of Nippon. 

At present the negotiations are moving apace, several issues having 
‘been settled with as much finality as is possible in a matter which is 
really one and indivisible But already the ultimate success of the 
negotiations can be regarded as a foregone conclusion And ın like 
manner, despite obstacles and difficulties the ‘nature of which is not 
even suspected by the outsider, the negotiations that aim at an Anglo- 
Russian understanding are making good progress. The temporary 
agreement respecting Persia has already stood the severe test of a 
change gf monarch and a radical change of régime. When both 
Conventions have been signed and ratified, and Russia will no longer 
have to prepare for a war with two fronts, she may be enabled to 
concentrate her efforts on home affairs, which daily are growing more 
and more disquieting. 


RUSSIA IS GOVERNED LARGELY BY EUROPEAN 
OPINION. 


Russia is governed to-day largely by European opinion, often 
unenlightened and erroneous, and nearly always interested. Seldom, 
perhaps never, before in the history of Muscovy have the blame and 
praise of foreigners carried such political weight And this most 
touchy of nations bears the irritation without winang. True there is 
nothing outwardly vexatious or obviously humiliating in the ordeal 
because the influence is, so to say, amorphous It assumes no 
permanent, definite shape. A so-called wholesome fear of losing 
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Europe’s material support is in the air; it penetrates the minds of 
Russian Ministers and the hearts of Russian administrators. Muscovy 
is under European police supervision. The very Duma owes its 


continued existence entirely to the conviction that possesses the ' 
stronger half of M. Stolypin’s Cabinet that it would be a fatal error to . 
dissolve it until Europe cried, “enough.” In Russia the “Parliament | 


“of national ignorance” has been weighed in the balances and found 
‘ wanting ; but as the European judges are too far removed to see, and 
as they have'no faith in’Russian fair play, they are not yet convinced’ 


They ask for a miracle of folly on the part of the Dutha, and the Duma = 


has hitherto declined to work it Meanwhile, Ministers address 
Europe from the tribune of the Tavrida Palace and vie with each 
other in their constitutional ardour. ~ | 

The rapidity with which the ruling classes have thus been converted 
to semi-democratic salvation gives us the measure of the suddenness 
of. coming changes, and of their intensity. A few months ago certain 
liberal, some would say radical, proposals of M. Stolypin, were 
peremptorily vetoed as untimely. Then the conservative spirit was 
paramount. To-day certain conservative, many would term them 
moderate, suggestions of a constructive nature, have been scouted in 
high places, while opposition pipes play the tune to which the 
Cabinet dances. M. Martens lately wrote a letter to the Times 
criticising the Duma and its members on the strength of established 
facts. Avowedly a personal appreciation, nobody su or could 
suppose that the author of the letter had written it on of anyone 
but himself. Yet the Government found itself obliged to dissociate 
itself solemnly and emphatically from the eminent jurisconsult, and 
published a note to this effect for the ediĵcation of its European 
protectors. “We dissolve the Duma because it is revolutionary and 
‘“anti-monarchical? God forbid? Our loyalty to the ue is above 

“suspicion.” 

An insipid comedy is therefore being played by the Gom actors, 
but only as a curtain-raiser for the tragedy that is destined to follow 
it. Most people feel this, and it is hard to believe that any member- 
. of the Stolypin Cabinet can put his-hand to bis heart and say that he- 
expects helpful legislation from the second Duma Nay, there is 
probably not one of them who would deny that the Parliament is. 
being systematically used as a centre of revolutionary propaganda, 
carried on for the purpose of hastening the dénouement and upsetting- 
” every institution that the Government deems venerable and essential 
This use of the Legislative Chamber may be legitimate or illegal, 
laudable or blameworthy. That is not the pomt The essence of the 
matter is this: either the programme grounded on the October 
Manifesto is loyally to be carried out or else it is to be superseded by 
one more democratic. In the former hypothesis the Cabinet would 
seem to be carefully preserving in the Duma the men who are cutting; 
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the ground from under its feet and rendering its programme 
impossible. If the latter supposition be correct, the Ministers ought to 
proclaim it speedily and publicly, in the interests of the Government 
and the nation, and ought to show by their acts that they mean it. 
As a matter of fact they do neither. . . 

In any case the present Legislative Chamber is stricken with palsy. 
It cannot heal its own ailments, much less prescribe for those of the 
nation, lacking not only the will but the power. The spirit and aim 
of the majority of the Duma is irreconcilable with the spirit and aim 
of the Government, the @rown and the Conservative elements of the 
population. Some groups entered the Duma in order the better to 
raise the “patriotic passions” of the people, while others are there for 
the purpose of laying siege to the régime, and nearly all were agreed 
that they could best serve their respective purposes by keeping the 
Duma going. “Steer clear of every channel leading to dissolution,” 
was the watchword given out by the revolutiomsts. The only 
protesting group was that of the Extreme Right—consisting of some 
seven members who vainly clamour for a return to the autocracy and 
may be described as beaucoup plus tsariste que le Tsar. For they are 
disavowed by the Tsar’s Ministers. Curiously enough the Cabinet 
entered into the spint of this absurd dispute, took sides with the 
majority and promised to do its utmost to support a Parliament which 
it regards as positively pernicious.’ What would Europe say if it did 
otherwise? 

In Great Britain and the United States people can hardly realise 
the fact that a large number of deputies have been sent to the Duma 
whose one great and by no means chimerical aim is to destroy that 
institution permanently If that fact were fully realised many of the 
opinions and sentiments uttered in the West of Europe on the subject 
of the Duma and the Cabinet would undergo modifications. But it is 
difficult te think of a parallel case which would seem probable to the 
British reader. Every rational person could understand and 
sympathise with a Premier who should say: “I cannot accept a Parlia- 
“ment of that character, for it is a dissolvent, not a Legislative 
“Chamber, and I shall not stultify myself by feigning to work with it 
“Either it must go or I” People would regret the necessity of 
dissolution and deplore the ma:veté of the misguided people, but 
nobody would cavil at the patriotic act of the Minister. Nay, he 
would still be approved, if he insisted on the exclusion from future 
Legislative Assemblies of every candidate who publicly avowed him- 
self an enemy to Parliamentary reform and a friend to revolutionary 
methods. That M. Stolypin and his colleagues did not take this 
course is, as I have shown, capable of explanation, but it seems difficult 
to justify it on public grounds. They have the consolation of knowing 
that Europe is and will be with them until it beholds the upshot of 


this policy. 
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CHARACTERISTIC SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE 
r DUMA. 


Already the results, people complain, are conspicuous and un- 
edifying; Two months have elapsed since the deputies first came . 
together, and as yet they have passed no measure, good or 
bad, nay, they have not even debated one. ‘They have wasted. 
the time in vain talk. One after another they go up the steps of 
the tribune and hold forth to their fellow citizens, musing aloud. 
Some of them, being expansive, open the hidden recesses of ` 
their hearts and. offer a glimpse of their intimate feelings on things 
generally to the nation at large, and then go back and listen to their 
neighbours doing likewise. To some this may seem very touching, but 
it is not law-making. It is not even always common sense or passable 
grammar. Even a fifth-class newspaper editor would throw most of 
these speeches, were they offered to him as articles, into the waste- 
paper basket, but when spoken at the tribune they are listened to, 
cheered, and every word is drunk in by the eager ears of a dozen 
shorthand writers, who piously preserve the discourse for the instruc- 
` tion or edification of the Fatherland. No wonder the head of the 
untutored peasant is turned and he fancies himself a Solon or a 
Lycurgus. on 

The Duma itself might do well to institute a certain supervision or 
censorship over its members. Absurd and grotesque statements might 
thus be suppressed. Most of the deputies who criticised the Budget 
began by making the superfluous admission that they were incompetent 
to offer an opinion on it. Nobody ever doubted it. But the most 
competent member of the Opposition, M. Kutler, might have repeated 
the assurance because everybody considered him: an authority. He 
based several of his criticisms on the published Budgetary statements, 
yet he so completely misunderstood them that the Ministers had no 
difficulty in brushing his strictures aside together with the alleged 
facts. That was a day of mourning for the Opposition. Deputy’ 
‘Zaitseff, in a simple-minded, true-hearted manner, criticised the 
industry licence fee as an indirect tax because it may be made to fall 
on the direct purchaser! It was cruel to allow Russia’s best men 
thus to stultify themselves. Yet the Speaker of the House, addressing . 
a member of the Right, said: “Apparently your idea is that the 
echosen representatives of the nation wish to pass judgment upon 
“what they do not understand. Let me tell you that if you cast such 
“reflections upon the members of the Duma they may with equal force 
“be applied personally to: yourself!” And so day after day these 
Walhalla fights go on, while the nation is perishing of hunger, of 
drunkenness, of the frenzy of blood thirst 

The deputies themselves are not to blame, they do their best; 
and I cannot therefore sympathise with the gifted writer in the 
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Novoye Vremya who, when discussing the possibility of forming 
Legislators and Ministers out of the raw stuff in the Duma, says, with 
a tinge of bitterness: “In order to make a Minister out of the average 
“uneducated deputy a deal of money would have to be spent; in the 
“first place on soap and towels, then on the purchase of various educa- 
“tional necessaries, beginning with a slate.’* Cleanliness is doubtless 
desirable ; but that there are other qualities more essential to legis- 
lators will appear from the following story, of which a deputy 1s 
the hero. 

A second-class carriage is crowded with passengers The tran 
stops at a station and another passenger enters, shows his ticket to the 
guard and asks for a place. The guard goes up to a man who is 
sprawling on the sofa and requests him to get up and go into a third- 
class carriage. “Why should 1?” is the angry reply. “I won't travel 
“third-class.” “But you have only a third-class ticket. Therefore 
“you must either get a second-class ticket or travel third-class. AH 
“the seats are taken here.” “D—— it all, I wont A wretched 
“Governor gets a special train for himself, but a deputy of the Duma 
“cannot travel even second-class.” “We must go by the rules, Sir. 
“If they give you a special train you can travel in it, but now | must 
“ask you to get a supplementary ticket.” The deputy fumes, shouts, 
is beside himself. The guard, however, who is quite calm, says: 
“You, Sir, are going to the Duma to establish order and law in Russia. 
“But you are already breaking the law yourself.”T 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


Again, take, for instance, the winged words of one of the best orators 
of the Constitutional Democratic Party, M. Rodichef, who, when 
answering some strictures about the attitude of the Duma towards the 
Fatherland, exclaimed: “We, aye we, are the Fatherland. We are 
“the life and the labour of the nation, and to urge us to be patriotic 
“is as though one should exhort us to love ourselves” When some 
days later the Duma established an extensive Chancellery with 
numerous bureaucrats and large salaries that caused dismay among the 
bureaucrats of autocratic days, a cynical observer remarked: “How 
“these patriots love that Fatherland which is themselves!” 

One hundred members constitute the largest homogeneous party in 
the Duma—the Labour Party. One of its most prominent and ‘gifted 
representatives, M. Batooroff, who not only speaks but writes agaihst 
the nobles and private landowners, from whom he would take the 
land, impresses his countrymen by such descriptions of peasants’ 
interiors as the following: “In winter-time in smoke and stench they 
“oversleep themselves—these mothers of lambs, mothers of sucking 
“pigs and mothers of children. Sometimes, instead of her own child 
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“a woman will put her hand on a lamb or a sucking pig, and it is only 
“by its cry or its special way of moving that the mother discovers her 
“mistake.” The Novoye Vremya, which reproduces this extraordinary 
production, comments on it in a corresponding strain as follows: “It is 
“well that the blunder gets discovered. Otherwise the sucking pig, 
“taking advantage of the mistake, might wickedly usurp the name of 
man, and when grown up to hog’s estate might—who knows ?—get 
pitchforked into the Duma”* From this comment one may gather 
an idea of the bitterness with uS political parties hate each other 
in Russia ° 
Educated Russians ees with the exception of a very few 
who have spent most of their lives in the country, do not understand 
the peasant psychology. It is as though the tillers of the soil formed 
a race apart They are separated from the others by centuries. - You 
cannot reason with them. For at a certain point they quit the sphere 
of reason and launch forth into the domain of whim, like a bird which, 
pursued in the grass and well-nigh caught, suddenly takes to the air. 
A very characteristic example occurred a few weeks ago in one of the 
famine- stricken provinces where relief work was going on. During 
‘the former famine many necessitous people had been helped by soup 
kitchens to which the village mir sent its most wretched members. 
The same experiment was being tried now, but this time it failed to 
work. For the members of the mir all came for free meals, and when 
it was explained to them that only the very needy could be fed 
gratuitously, they were angry and unconvinced. “But you have 
“enough to eat without help,” one of the benevolent workers argued. 
“That’s not the question,” replied the peasants. “The fact is that now 
“we are all equal And if you give free meals to some of us and 
“nothing at all to the remainder, it’s clear we are not equal jn your 
“eyes. But we are equal and we mean-to be treated on a footing of, | 
“perfect equality.” And as no arguments availed against this conten- 
tion, the soup kitchens had to be closed. And these are the men who 
are expected to give wise laws to Russia. 
In Bessdrabia the peasants are expecting land expropriation, and 
being gifted with a considerable degree of cuteness, they are making 
due preparations for the event. And this is how they reason. As 
some of them possess little land, others none, and others more than 
the average number of acres, what will happen is that those who 
have little or none will receive farms, while those who have more than 
thé average farm will get nothing at all, and may even have to give up 
a few acres to the others. Therefore the proper course to take is to 
sell their farms at once, to lay by the money, and meanwhile to swell 
the ranks of the lacklands, and then when the day of distribution 
comes they will all receive an equal number of acres. And they are . 
doing this Such men are impermeable to reason It is not their. 
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fault and it would be cruel to blame them for tbe misfortune. 
But may there not be some truth in the contention of those who hold 
that it is more cruel still to set such men the task of making laws for 
150,000,000 people ın dire straits? For this grave blunder the 
Government is alone to blame. 


PARLIAMENT BY PROXY. 


The Duma demanded permission to call specialists to assist the 
Committees to form thgir opimions on the various questions as they 
arose. It also asked that the experts should be authorised not only to 
sit on the Committees but also to take part in the public sittings of the 
Duma, and when necessary to deliver speeches there, too. The Govern- 
ment, however, felt unable to comply with these requests on the 
ground that the Opposition would be strengthening its hand and 
obtaining for its non-Parliamentary friends the nghts of deputies. 
On the part of the Duma it was argued that the peasants, workmen 
and other deputies, must have help, because left to themeselves they 
could not make head or tail of any of the projects brought before 
them. Supporters of the Conservatives answered that the Duma was 
a place for lawgivers, not for grown-up scholars of elementary evening 
schools, and that a split Parliament composed of a set of members 
elected and paid, who could only vote, and of a set of outsiders neither 
elected nor paid, who could only form opinions, would be a grotesque 
caricature of the division of labour and would bring Russian 
representative institutions into contempt. 

That was the origin of the dispute between the Speaker of the Duma 
and the President of the Council of Ministers, which is not over yet. 
But it will probably be settled amicably in the end. For the Premier 
would not willingly dissolve the Chamber on any such petty issue. It 
will go very much against the grain with him to dissolve it on any 
grounds whatever. M. Stolypin, who has had some success as a 
speaker of late, is an out-and-out Parliamentarian, and several of his 
colleagues share his way of thinking and of acting. It is true that as 
yet the Duma has done nothing to pacify the country, to remove 
irksome grievances, to promote trade and industry. Absolutely 
nothing. But M. Stolypin, like General Kuropatkin three years ago, 
cries: “Patience—patience and patience! ” 


CHAOS REDUX. e 


A story is told of a Spaniard’s experience which resembles that of 
the Russian nation. This man fell ill of blood poisoning, which might 
have been easily cured had he had medical assistance at once. In 
lieu of the physician, however, the priest appeared and insisted on 
administering the last sacraments, which might perhaps heal the 
patient if the origin of the illness were sin. And he had his way. It 
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was not until after the clergyman’s departure that the doctot was 
summoned, and when he arrived he found that the poison could no 
longer be counteracted by antidotes. So the man succumbed. The 
Russian Premier, doubtless with the best intentions, appears to be 
acting towards the Russian nation as that well-meaning pastor acted 
towards the patient. And the circumstance that this can be done 
without let or hindrance, without outcry or outbreak, is part of the 
ruthless Fate that is overtaking the Russian people. 

For the country is in a state of chronic disaffection. Since the 
Parliamentary Session began, terrorism baa become more intense. 
The mere list of crimes against life and property occupies in the papers - 
a longer and an ever-increasing space. Dynamite, fulminate of ` 
mercury, ready-made bombs, revolvers, cartridges are stored in 
uniyersities, high schools, banks and hospitals. Children distribute 
inflammatory proclamations Boys murder and pillage. Some” 
schools are become gambling hells and places of demoralisation. In 
certain districts and cities civil war is raging. In the once prosperous 
town of Lodz, near Prussia, some hundreds of persons were killed in 
one month. The Caucasus is one vast fortress, which is impatient to 
welcome the enemies of Russia. In the streets of cities the members 
of a party lie in wait for the enemy, as though the thoroughfare were 
a mountain gorge. The doomed victim is caught unawares, and held 
by two of three fellows while the executioner blows his brains out or 
sends a bullet through his heart. “The Newspaper Press does not 
“contain more than the thousandth part of all the attempts, murders, 
“riots and robberies that are perpetrated. I, personally, for mstance, 
“am acquainted through letters and the narratives of travellers with 
“many cases even of battles which I afterwards vainly looked for in 
“the papers... . Judging by numerous symptoms, sedition has spread 
“over Russia in a more acute and intense form than appears from the 
“journals. There are a thousand times more robberies than tle Press 
“organs record... .” Ti 

“If the Duma were equal to its task it would have endeavoured by 
“every means to extinguish this: class hatred. One of the most 
“powerful means would be the sincere, plain-spoken, solemn condem- 
“nation of violence. If political murders had been emphatically and 
“frequently anathematised by the whole of the assembly representing 
“Russia, that would have influenced the madmen by taking from them 
“the moral support of the evil’* 

Nor is it only from the fiends of murder, incendiarism and robbery 
that the Russian nation is waiting to be saved. ‘One of the sources 
of these and other crimes is drunkenness.) And drunkenness is on 
the increase. Every year a whole sea of alcohol is drained dry by 
human beings, many of whom become human beasts. The nation, 
says an eminent Russian publicist,t “is suffering from, alcoholism, and 
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“the symptoms are essentially the game that one perceives in the 
“individual. The higher functions—education and legislation—are 
“therefore disordered, nutrition is extremely poor, reason and morality 
“are clouded, and the whole organism reveals the symptom known as 
“alcoholic savagery. About two million roubles every day are paid 
“to the Government for vodka. That, however, is only the money 
“tribute. Besides that, for every forty bottles of vodka which cost 
“8 roubles, the peasants lose about twenty-two working days, and 
“sometimes the horses are also doing nothing. Thus the peasant 1s 
“idle, the horse is idle*the plough is idle, the field is idle. . . . . Into 
“the wild whirlpool of licentiousness old and young are drawn. Even 
“women and children drink, at first scarcely mastering their disgust. 
ae Things have come to such a pass that peasants train thei 
“infants to drink; aye, children ın arms are thus accustomed to it.” 

Surely here speedy help is needed. Mere inflammatory speeches 
and cnes of “We are the Fatherland” will not stay the ravages of 
these fell diseases. And if the Duma will not or cannot succour the 
benighted masses, the Government should try to help them. List- 
lessness is a crime of the highest treason to the Russian people and to 
the human race among whom that people has to live. 


DISSOLUTION IN SIGHT WITH LOCAL DISORDERS 
TO FOLLOW? 


But no institution would seem to answer its purpose in Russia. It is 
as though they had suddenly interchanged their characters all round. 
Universities are become assembly halls for revolutionists ; technical 
high schools and héspitals are arsenals where terrorists store their 
bombs, explosives and arms; grammar schools are seminaries for 
Socialism when they are not gambling dens; prisons have been hkened 
to polifical and literary clubs whose prominent members can go almost 
whenever they like; the Duma is a high tower from which a clarion 
is being constantly sounded summoning the nation to arms against the 
Cabinet and the Tsar, in presence of the Tsar’s Ministers, who look 
up with respect or awe; the Government itself is become a weather 
vane which shows the direction of wind currents from Europe, while 
the Monarchy is sedulously kept hidden away in the background, until 
the people are forgetting to reckon with it Not only is there no 
longer a voice heard commanding the sea and the winds, but thege is 
none to guide and cheer up the crew of the State ship. The men 
have little now to hope from pilot or captain. They are drifting, and 
their fate depends on the direction of the winds and upon the force 
and set of unknown currents. 

For at present the nation has no principle of growth of movement 
Tt lives from hand to mouth in the Upas shade of negation and 
repression. The Government will not dissolve the Duma, will not 
abolish military field tribunals, will not enfranchise the Jews, will 
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not violate’ the principle of private property, will not abandon the 
principle of monarchism, will not embrace the principle of Parlia- 
mentary Government. If a community could live and thrive upon 
negations, Russia would indeed be an enviable nation. But no people 
can subsist without positive guidance, and the Tsar’s subjects are 
receiving that from his avowed enemies. The process now going on 
in the Empire is comparable to that by, which an egg is emptied of 
its contents while the shell is left almost intact, to be filled with 
something very different. And Fate, in its cruel, ironical way, is 
getting this work done under the eyes of the Tsars Ministers, t the 
accompaniment of their eloquence. 

The latest word of command uttered by their party committees to 
the 200 revolutonary deputies who represent living realities in a 
world of shadows may involve a complete change. Hitherto they have 
been keeping the Duma going. Now they bave come to the con- 
clusion that their interests will be better served by having it dissolved, 
and they have accordingly issued the order that means are to be 
taken to bring about a dissolution. These men know their own minds 
and go to work in a business-like way. Respecting the sequel of the 
dissolution there may be various opinions, but as to the passivity of 
the rôle of the Government there is but one. For the sceptre of 
Russia has fallen from the hands of the ruling class. Serious local 
disorders will of a certainty ensue. And the only weapon still wielded 
by the Government is the army ; the only punishment it can still inflict 
is death The pnsons are but places of voluntary confinement, 
they are fourth-rate hotels. And as the death penalty cannot be 
inflicted at every hand’s turn, the authorities are at a terrible dis- 
advantage. In a word, one may affirm that of the depth of the 
intestine disorganisation, as of the strength of the dissolvent con- 
ditions, few politicians, Russian or foreign, have even an appiorumnake 
notion. 

- A class or caste of stout-hearted, honest men might perhaps save 
the situation Even a few strong-willed individuals able to discern 
the trend and feel the reality of things might possibly turn the scale 
in favour of peaceful development. Butit is part of Fate’s dispensa- 
tions that Russia should lack both No one can enumerate half 
a-dozen strong men. The Russian people seems devoid of that 
instinctive feeling which other nations possess for those particular 
elements, moral, social and political, which would cure their present 
ills. The instinct of national preservation is either dead or numbed. 
And that fact, the significance of which is not'yet fully appreciated, 
constitutes the plain writing of the finger of Fate. Nota cynical 
philosopher, but one hundred and fifty million human beings 1 in misery 
are looking and yearning for a man, and looking and yearning in vain. 


E. J. DILLON. 
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HE Bampton Lectures for 1905 on the subject of “Christiar 
T “Theology and Social Progress,” delivered by Mr. F. W. 
Bussell, and now published (Methuen and Co.), are certain to arouse 
great interest and much discussion among not only philosophers and 
theologians, but also among the ever-increasing multitude of men and 
women who crave for some solution of the problem of their own 
existence. The first lecture deals with the function and lmits of 
Christian Apologetics, and at once strikes the motive that inspires the 
whole course—the fact that the Gospel of Christ is no respecter of 
intellects and is not dependent either on philosophy or science for its 
inexhaustible social energy :— 


The Christian preacher must never forget, in his intellectual 
interest in the Faith, that his real audience is the sinful, the 
suffering, the distressed, the ignorant; and that the primary 
message of te Gospel is comfort and forgiveness, a sense of 
sonship and acceptance; and in no case the resolution of all the 
problems of thought and of existence. 


This the beginning is also the conclusion of the whole matter. The 
relationship of the individual and therefore of democracy to the Christ 
of the Gospels is what we are left with after we have “ ransacked the 
“apes, spoiled the climes,” in the search for an apology for Christianity 
that shall at once satisfy the intellectual hunger, the spiritual craving 
and the soctal needs of a world of men and women. The Gospel is, 
after all, its own apology, and that is perhaps the real reason why 
“The Imitation of Christ” the putative work of an obscure monk of 
the fifteenth century, is a living force comparable with the Gespel 
itself while the great intellectual apologists and opponents in successive 
generations die and are forgotten. í 


The Gospel, in its simple appeal to the individual consciousness, 
in its certain and confident answer to the problems of life, demands 
no greater venture of faith than we see underlying the speculations 
of honest doubt. And the future of our threatened State lies with the 
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Church ; lies with that creed which teaches that all men are equal 
before their Father in heaven, and that highest and lowest alike, 
sinners, yet heirs of everlasting life, are united as 'brothers by a 
common hope ina common salvation. Hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter: God wes in Christ, ‘reconciling the world unto 
Himself. paan | 


How then does the Christian Apologist stand to-day? The apparent 
reconciliation of Region and Philosophy in the Middle Ages and again 
in the eighteenth century—a reconciliation broken by the Reforma- 
tion and the Revolution—took the life of the Gospel out of religion, 
or, at any rate, out of theology. Is a new philosophic disappointment 
at hand? Mr. Bussell seems to think so. “The Christian Church 
“must take account of all the distresses of humanity, and can find a 
“remedy both for the manifest ills of society and a substitute for an 
“independent Idealism which has proved a chimera.” In order to 
establish his position he turns to the question of “the Moral Instinct,” 
“the reconciliation of the notions of duty and happiness, of restraint 
“and inward development” It is in this reconciliation that a man 
“finds himself,” and it is Christianity alone that understands the inner 
being, the true man that the process of the moral instinct has brought 
forth, a being that is neither purely altruistic nor purely selfish. 
“Christianity was from the first zatversal and democratic, in the only 
“true sense of adaptation to the common needs of average humanity.” 
So we turn from the moral instinct by which man finds himself to’ the 
religious impulse by which he finds God. Mr. Bussell traces this 
impulse through the stages of fear of the unknown, of dependence 

‘on a Divine guardian-protector, of consciousness of Divine purpose 
co-operating with man, and sees it pass this noblest stage into the 
region of mysticism where, it is alleged, men “resign their creature- 
“hood, their significant and special endowment” Mr. Bussell’s 
attitude towards mysticism is difficult to understand, for he is himself 
more than half a mystic. The true mystic of the à Kempis School 
certainly never resigned his “creaturehood,” but endeavoured to realise 
in his person the earthly attributes of Christ, to create, in fact, that 
very relationship between himself and God, in which this Lecturer 
sees the salvation of modern society. The ttue mystic position is not 
indeed a fourth stage of the.religious impulse, but the full development 
.of the stage in which man is a “fellow worker with God.” ` 

Mr. Bussell now turns from the experience of the individual to the 
development of the State, and then at once raises the question as to’ 
the use of the Christian Revelation. “Can we afford to do without 
“Christ?” The medieval Church, whatever its dements, unified 
soeial life. The Reformation, whatever it8 merits, was a solvent of 
the medieval ymity. “It breaks up,” says Caird, “the unity of art, 
“science, morality, and-teligion.” The development of the “law of 
“Nature” since that date, we are told in a striking passage, has 
tended to create an unmoral social State which disregards the innate 
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nghts of the individual and seeks only corporate efficiency. “Yet 
“no theory of the State, however high sounding, can be founded 
“elsewhere than on the medizval belief in the ethical significance, 
“the imperishable value, of the individual” Here, then, is Mr. 
Bussell’s challenge to the present age. The State has conquered the 
Individual, has neglected the warning from “the lecture-room at 
“Konigsberg . . . that the differentia of Man is not imtel/:gence but 
morality” Our age has become the age of faith, for to-day: we 
believe in morality despite the fact that “the moral life is a venture, 
“a hazardous wager, which rejects and defies evidence.” “All current 
“explanations of the Universe (which are not frankly mystical) omit 
“end and purpose... .. The State, in spite of a very thin disguise, 
“has completed its deliverance from moral restraint.” Yet in the 
midst of, this decay of all the sanctions of civilisation we still 
recognise, unreasonably recognise so to speak, that we cannot afford 
do do without Christ. “We refuse to serve except where we can 
“approve ; to obey unless we can understand. But this understanding 
“is somehow an act of Faith, an act of Hope!” The true apology 
for Christianity to-day comes, then, from the side of use. Society 
must needs xse Christianity. We are compelled, Mr. Bussell declares, 
to realise that, “apart from religion, the democratic ideal is doomed ” 
by the forces of State autocracy and scientific Fatalism. “The State 
“talks of force, the Scientist of Jaw, the Idealist of Reason,” but every . 
man makes an ethical demand for happiness in the training and 
perfection of his personality, and he is slowly realising the intimate 
connection of Christian Jehaviour and Christian dogma. We, the 
democracy, if we are to survive, must use Christianity as the means 
to an end—"the perfegting and discipline of souls for a higher destiny 
“in an unseen world: of this God Himself has been the example and 
“will be the reward.” 

I have endeavoured to give some faint idea of these remarkable though 
somewhat obscure lectures as they seem to me to strike a new note in 
human thought, to carry the personality in a new way beyond the turmoil 
of the doubtful battles of words and ideas, analyses and theories that 
deafen us to-day. Mr. Bussell apparently thinks little of mysticism, but 
nevertheless his is the mysticism of Haemmerlein fitted to a new age, 
a mysticism which places, as Haemmerlein’s placed, the conflicts of 
the hour aside and turns all its energies towards a new birth of the 
_personality in the likeness of Christ. But Mr. Bussell dreams further 
of the integration of the personalities so formed into an earthly 
democracy incapable of dissolution. This is an ideal of social progress 
that might well fill the minds of all who strive and watch 


a 
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The “History of English Congregationalism” (Hodder and 
Stoughton), written by the late Dr. R. W. Dale, but completed and 
edited by his son (Mr. A. W. W. Dale), is a volume of great value. 
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Dr. Dale placed his work on one side in 1894, having brought it down 
to 1885, ın the belief that there was only one more short chapter to 
write. In fact, his manuscript, when it came into Mr. Dale’s hands, 
“was incomplete in many places.” Mr. Dale has done all that could be 
done under the circumstances and has had recourse to the original 
authorities. But still I cannot but think, to take one small point, that 
Dr. Dale, had he seen the work through the Press, would have 
elaborated his chapter on pre-Reformation Nonconformity. The 
secret assemblies for religious worship im the early fifteenth century 
were far more highly organised than Dy. Dale thought - They 
ordained their own ministers and various instances of such ordination 
(including in one case the ordination of a woman) are on record. 

The early history of Congregationalism is of deep interest for it is 
inextricably mingled with the first struggle of the Puritans‘ and the- 
Crown. Here we read of the attempt to form a Congregational Party 
within the Church. The compromise, though favoured by various 
bishops and especially Archbishop Grindal, was impossible. Certain 
ministers with this tendency were deprived and at once began the 
formation of separate congregations. Plumbers’ Hall was hired, 
under the pretence of a wedding, for a religious service, on June 19th, 
1567 The service was interrupted, the worshippers arrested, and 
many of them sent to prison. The breach had come. A year later 
the first post-Reformation Congregational Church was founded with 
Richard Fytz as minister. It may even have been in existence earlier. 
Its pastor died in prison. Dr. Dale very properly points out the deep 
significance of a cleavage due apparently to d£ mere question of vest- 
ments. To the reformers these priestly garmentsanot only savoured 
of Rome, but separated them from their brethren over sea. They 
were the livery of an intolerable age whose fires of martyrdom were 
scarcely cold. The cleft widened slowly. It should be noted that 
the movement aimed at Presbyterianism, though “its actual result was 
“ Congregationalism.” This point is brought out by Dr. Roland G. Usher, 
in his volume (Royal Historical Society, 1905), not noticed by Mr. Dale, 

on “the Presbyterian movement in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as 
` “illustrated by the Minute Book of the Dedham Classis (1582-1580).” 
The appeal of the London congregation in 1571 to Englishmen that 
they should return to “the purity and truth of the apostolic Church” 
was not immediately successful. A great Puntan movement. within 
the Church began. “Prophesyings” were heard in the Churches of 
Northampton, and the new discipline began to. leaven the establish- 
ment. The Puritans were strong in Parliament, and there for a time 
they dared the iron will of Elizabeth and actually demanded a 


. Presbyterian establishment Whitgift stated the conservative 


Erastian position, while Cartwright opposed him on behalf of the 
Puritans and disclaimed the spiritual authority of the civil power. 
Compromise still seemed possible when Robert Browne, a kinsman of 
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Lord Burleigh, m 1581, created the final breach A man of extra- 
ordinary eloquence, fot untouched it would seem by religious mania, 
he carried his Puritan ideas from Cambridge through the Eastern 
Counties like a flame of fire. In 1581 he was arrested and was 
persuaded to leave England with his Norwich flock and settle at 
Middleburg, in Zealand. Here he printed not only his manual of 
theology, but his “Treatise of Reformation Without Tarrying for 
“Amie,” demanding immediate Puritan action. The effect of his work 
and writings was lasting, though he himself curiously enough subsided 
into the arms of Mother Church on his return to England. His 
mission was ended; he had founded modern Congregationalism. 
Space will not let me trace in any detail the history of this great 
community of which I have indicated the origin. It passed through 
its age of martyrs and the stage of apparent failure before the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The light shone dimly in 
exile. Then it flickered up in the North of England only to pass the 
seas once more. Internal dissentions in Amsterdam weakened the 
cause. The elders there claimed a more than episcopal authority. 
The church was the elders. So the exiles of Scrooby settled at 
Leyden antl thence many of them joined the “Mayflower” Company. 
Meantime Congregationalism again revived in ¥ngland, and the 
Brownists and Separatists increased rapidly in numbers. Laud moved 
against them with characteristic but unsuccessful activity. Henry 
Jacobs, returning from Holland, became the leader of the Puritans and 
founded in 1616 the Pilgrim Church in Southwark, the oldest existing 
Independent Church in England. So we come to the period of the 
Great Rebellion, and here may be seen in elaborate detail the religious 
movements of that strange epoch, the battle between Independency 
and Presbyterianism and the murmur of strange sects. The reign of 
the saints was perhaps not, altogether satisfactory. Puritanism 
thrives best in opposition, The later history of Congregationalism 
may be read here at large. The story of the Act of Uniformity, of 
the scandalous ejectment of the Nonconformist clergy, of the second 
age of persecution, of the days of relief and renewed persecution—all 
the outward signs ofẹ true Church—are to be found here. But there 
are some important things of which we find no mention, such as the 
extraordinary School Endowment Movement between 1660 and 1730 
which owed so much to the Nonconformist bodies. Space, however, 
forbids further reference to this remarkable contribution to the history 
of Nonconformity. °. 
+ T + + 

The new impression of Sir James Stephens “Essays in Ecclesias- 
“tical Biography” (Longmans, Green and Co., 2 volumes), is an 
interesting publication edited by his grandson, Sir Herbert Stephen 
They were written for the Edinburgh Review between 1836 and 1847 
and were published in book form in 1849 by their author in order 
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to protect himself against imperfect American piracies Many 
editions followed. To an edition of 1860 his son, Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, the eminent jurist, contributed a Biographical 
notice of the author. He was the son of James Stephen, a well-known 
opponent of the slave trade. Bom in 1789 he was educated at 
Cambridge, called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1813, and shortly 
` afterwards became—such were the opportunities of that age—legal 


adviser of the Colonial Office. In, 1834: he became Assistant Under- . 


Secretary to the Colonial Office, and from 1836 to 1847 he was Under- 
Secretary of State. From 1849 till his death jn 1859 he was Professor 
of Modern History at the University of Cambridge, where he delivered 
two courses (published i in 1852) on the “ History of France.” It was a 
strenuous life, and it is surprising that in the midst of his exacting 
duties at the Colonial Office—duties which during his term of office 
were made difficult mdeed by the bitter controversies that arose in the 
course of the settlement following the abolition of slavery—he should 
have found time for the writing of the remarkable essays contained in 
these two volumes. His powers of work, despite much ill-health, were 


remarkable. He drafted the elaborate Bill for the Abolition of Slavery - 


in forty-eight hours. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen pleaded that these 
writings “must not be supposed to give the full measure of the powers 
“of their author.’ Yet the author’s grandson, with justice, claims that 


— re 


they “furnish an example of how some of the best English was written - 


“in the earlier half of the nineteenth century.” Had he devoted him- 
self to literature alone his name would have stood out amongst the 
great Victorians) Whether he is writing of Hildebrand or Saint 
Francis of Assisi, the founders of Jesuitism or Martin Luther, the 
French Benedictines or the Port-Royalists, we find the same large 
style and grasp of facts. The second volume deals with English 
theological persons and movements, with Richard Baxter, with the 
“evangelical ” succession, with Wiliam Wilberforce, with the Clapham 
sect. It also contains the delightful imaginary autobiography of “The 
“Historian of Euthusiasm ”—a piece of work that may well live when 
much nineteenth century literature has gone to its dusty home. The 
volume concludes with the fine “Epilogue” now published for the 
first time. 
+ + + + 

Mr. E. Barkers lengthy and learned volume on “The Political 
“Thought of Plato and Aristotle” (Methuen and Co.) can receive no 
adequate notice here, for the questions involved are too complex and 
elaborate for discussion. But a work of such real merit and lucidity 
may well be commended, not only to the students of Greek thought, 


but also to those who are wrestling with modern political problems. 


Mr. Barker declares that “political thought begins with the Greeks,” 
and though perhaps that statement should be subject to some limita- 
tion in view of modern discoveries in Egypt it is clear enough that 
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Greek political thought determined the outlook of most European 
political thinkers and jurists during the Middle Ages and played a 
definite part in the formulation of most of the great political problems 
of modern times. From the political conception of the City State 
has evolved that wide range of political conceptions which occupy the 
mind of thinking men to-day. Here we have discussed at length 
what we may call the ethics of politics as seen by Socrates and his 
forerunners, by Plato and Aristotle, and finally by the medieval and 
later thinkers, who directly or indirectly owed so much of the form 
and content of their thought to the Republic and the Politics. Here 
we have expounded at length the Platonic and the Aristotelian theories 
of education, conceptions of justice, and doctrines of social economics. 
To those who are anxious to reform the world no better advice could 
be given than to read Mr. Barkers book and see how the greatest 
minds of successive ages during a period of some four and twenty 
centuries have regarded the eternal problems of government. Let 
them consider one branch of the subject, the relationship of a 
universal Church to civil government represented by a single Empire 
claiming universal control, or a series of Empires, exercising in the 
aggregate universal control Here we have the problems that have 
troubled Europe since the nse of the Papacy and are likely still 
to trouble it There is involved in such a consideration the question 
whether civil government is a mere question of expediency, or 
whether it is under the control of moral forces. To Aristotle and to 
Thomas Aquinas alike law was identical with reason. To Marsilio of 
Padua, the greatest jurist of the Middle Ages, “the State is supremely 
“necessary for moral life.” It would therefore seem that if there is 
not a moral basis to political life society must dissolve. But a moral 
basis is inseparable from Christianity, and therefore Christianity 
must be preserved as a national force to check the forces of political 
expediency. So one form of argument runs, and there is much to be 
said for it if in fact modern politics are, as is often alleged, on the rapid 
down grade. But one would do well to check these ideas, as well 
as certain modem ideas relating to exclusive British Imperialism, by 
-a reference to the political thought of Greek philosophers and their 
Western successors. 


+ * r * 


In his latest book, “Mars and its Canals” (Macmillan Co, New 
York), Professor Percival Lowell continues hig enquiry into that mdst 
fascinating problem which by many persons is considered, though 
wrongly, to be the sole end and aim of astronomy—the possibility of 
life in other worlds besides our own. He is the first to attack the 
problem directly with a telescope, and has collected telescopic 
evidence, from which he has endeavoured to deduce logically the 
existence of animal life on Mars. 
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He claims to have seen vegetable life, for his hypothesis is that the 
dark markings called “seas” by a former school of areographers are 
really forests; that these blue green areas which are seen to change 
seasonally to the colour of ochre or chocolate brown do so because 
of the fall of the leaf, and, further, that the markings called canals, 
whose existence has been a matter of some’ contention, are made 
visible by the growth of vegetation. He assumes that the canals are 
watercourses through which the water derived from the melting of 
the snows of the polar caps—not a great quantity—is propelled by 
some agency not of natural origin from the poles to the equator, and 
that this flow of water quickens vegetation on their edges which 
renders them visible m the telescopes of some observers. 

It is necessary to examine the observational evidence on which 
this theory depends. There was a period—defined more precisely by 
the years 1840-1877—-when the surface of Mars seen in the telescope 
appeared divided only into regions of irr form of different 
shades, such as our world might present to an observer on Mars) The 
lighter markings were called continents, the darker, seas. This was 
the Mars of Flammarion and Green. Later came Schiaparelli of 
Milan, who saw the bright regions traversed by thin lines, absolutely 
straight, to which he gave the names of canals, to the observation of 
which Professor Lowell has devoted himself. Without taking a side 
in the discussion as to whether these are actual objects, or whether 
they are merely illusions of the observer’s optic nerve, it may be well 
to note that Professor Lowell himself almost suggests a doubt as to 
the reality of the canal lines by saying that only very experienced 
observers can see.them. But there is some photographic evidence of 
their existence, and Professor Lowell’s work bas been done under very 
favourable atmospheric conditions. 

The third period into which observations of Mars can be divided 1s 
associated especially with the Lowell Observatory. ScHflaparelli 
brought his work to an end in 1890. A few years later this observa- 
tory was set up in Arizona, and the observers have since observed not 
only the canals across the continents seen by the Italian astronomer, 
but also others traversing the dark markings formerly called seas, and 
_ besides these they have recognised “oases ”—perfectly tarcular patches 
from which canals diverge, or rather it should be said, which are 
connected by canals just as in the ground plan of London circus is 
joyned to circus by avenues or streets. This regularity of design is 
an important point in the folowing American argument. The canals 
are not natural, but are artificially made, because they are so planned. 
The reason for their being made is the dearth of water on Mars, and 
it is necessary for the support of life that it should be husbanded 


and transported to all parts of the planet. The canals are seen’ 


because of the vegetation surrounding them which increases as the 
water flows along them m due season. Because there 1s vegetation 
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which can suppost animal life, therefore there is animal life, and 
because steps have been taken to make the planet more fertile, there- 
fore this animal hfe is intellectual Whatever may be thought of this 
arpument, Professor Lowell is to be commended for having spent 
much energy, labour and money in an honest attempt to solve this 
eternal problem, and his book is a useful contribution to the literature 
of planetary astronomy. 
+ # T d 


Professor Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides are in a fair 
way to become classics’ on their own account, and his new volume, 
the “Medea” (George Allen, 1906), is certainly not inferior to its 
predecessors. The “Medea” is one of the most dramatic and 
passionate of all the plays that have come down to us, and the 
greatest comphment that one can pay to Mr. Murray is to say that it 
loses remarkably little in his translation. Some difference of course 
there must be—no English can reproduce the compression and restraint 
of the Greek, and occasionally, as in the great lyric in praise of Athens, 
the version inevitably falls somewhat short of the original, but this 
happens astonishingly seldom It is interesting to compare Mr. 
Murrays work with Mr. A. S. Ways “‘A¢schylus” (part i, 
“Prometheus Bound and Suppliant Maidens,” Macmillan and Co, 
1907) and Professor Lewis Campbell’s “lA*schylus and Sophocles,” 
recently added to the “World’s Classics” (Henry Frowde, 1906). 
The first thing that strikes one is the superiority of Mr. Murray's 
rhymed verse to the blank verse of Mr. Way and Mr. Campbell as 
a substitute for the Jambic. Blank verse is too discursive and lacking 
in precision, while the rhyme, managed as skilfully as Mr. Murray 
Manages it, gives tht necessary touch of formality and does not 
appreciably impede the flow of the sense. The only fault one can 
find with Mr. Murray’s versification is a tendency to weak endings 
that misplace the emphasis, as in 


I do take heart: thy word I never wi? 
Mistrust, 

Next one sees that Mr. Murray has conceived the play he translates 
as a whole, and reproduces it ag a whole. He seizes unerringly on 
the points that need emphasis, and, though he never omits any- 
thing essential, he never attempts to translate what is unnecessary 
and untranslateable. So, too, he makes additions of his own, and 
his additions always maintain and enforce the spirit of the original. 
A good example of this may be found in his treatment of the chorus 
beginning at line 1081. 

Now Mr. Way and Professor Campbell are both much more literal. 
They reproduce practically every word and idea of their originals and 
their verse is fluent and spirited. Mr. Way especially often has a line 
or passage really fine in itself, but he does not seem to give one any 
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real coherent impression of his original, and his use of such words as 
ruth,” “plaining,” “uneared ” “eterne,” “All father,” “Earth mother,” 

only serve to emphasise this defect. None the less his translations 
(of two extremely difficult plays) are readable as literature, and that is 
saying a good deal. Professor Campbell, whose work comprises all 
Æschylus and Sophocles, exhibits much the same virtues and faults as 
Mr. Way. Perhaps he is never quite so good as the latter at his best, 
and he is subject to rather istiessing lapses, such as this in his 
“Supplices ” :— 

Kidnapping snatcher, thou shal? Eo ere then! 

Sa Sa! Even so! again 

I raise my doleful strain 

© Wala, wa! 

Fly to the refuge, fly, etc. 


This might surely have been avoided, but one can hardly complain 
that neither he nor Mr. Way have the power of grasping the 
actual essence of ‘their author, and presenting it in a form that can 
rank as English literature and English drama; to do that, as Mr. 
Murray does it, requires a combination of the gifts of scholar, critic 
and poet—gifts sufficiently uncommon separatim. 


+ # # * 


The education problem in England has been in men’s minds time out 
of’ mind, but unfortunately educational genius is rare and arid gaps of 
time frequent. One cannot but feel this on taking up the revised and 
most useful translation by’ Miss A. M. Sellar, of “Bede's Ecclesiastical 
“History of England” (George Bell and Sops). This translation 
is a revision of the version made by Dr. Giles in 1840, from John 
Stevens’ translation of 1723. This eighteenth century translation was 
the third made into the vernacular. Alfred the Great, of course, 
gave us the first, and in 1565 Thomas Stapleton’s version was printed 


at Antwerp. The history is without doubt the most important 


document that we possess dealing with the early history of Christian 
Britain. Bede was not only an educationalist of high rank, but he 
was an historian who understood the value of historical material and 
possessed a degree of critical power wielded by few later writers. He was 
born in or about the year 673, and educated at Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
where he gathered his vast store of learning. The history was finished 
in 731, and the tireless scholar and teacher died in 735 (or possibly 
742) in the place of his’ birth, , As famous as a Kempis, he lived the 
same blameless and beautiful life of laborious quietude which makes 
for immortality in this world and the next. Europe teems with 


manuscripts of his great work. Four of these date from the century in, 


which he died. . 
For the early period Bede relied on authorities such as Pliny and 


4 
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Gildas still at our hand Dr. Hodgkin tells us that “the historical 
“importance of this work begins with its account of the conversion of 
“England to Christianity ; and, for all the events of the seventh century 
“and the early part of the eighth, it is priceless.” We now know, how- 
ever, more than Bede ever knew about the latter days of the Roman 
occupation. Miss Sellar’s footnotes will be found of great value, and 
her work deserves every praise, for she has produced a scholarly and 
reliable version of an immortal work—an edition that no public 
library and few private libraries can afford not to possess. 


* o * + 


Mr. Quuller-Couch, in his latest romance, “Poison Island” (Smith, 
Elder and Co.), certainly shows no falling off in creative force or 
literary, charm. It would be difficult to deny that Stevenson has 
influenced his work, and at times one is tempted to resent the fact, 
for “Q” has a genius of his own quite distinct from that of the 
greatest story-teller and stylist of the later nineteenth century. 
Captain Coffin, Aaron Glass and Dr. Beauregard, all admirable villains, 
were none of them born in Troy Town, but one devours their villainies 
nevertheless breathless, with starting eyes and unashamed. Dr. 
Beauregard has received some severe criticism as an unreal figure. 
He seems, however, too real, too horribly attractive. The idea of the 
story is admirably conceived. The chances of life and death in 
Falmouth at the opening of the nineteenth century place in the hands 
of a quaint company, male, female and a boy, of Cornish amateur 
treasure-hunters—all described in “Q.’s” inimitable manner—a chart 
of the Island of Mortallone, in the Bay of Honduras, with directions 
for the finding of treaspre beyond the dreams of avarice. The owner 
of the island, Dr. Beauregard, passes through Falmouth at this very 
time in search apparently of Coffin, who has the secret of the treasure. 
Beauregard discovers the position and disappears. The preposterous 
company of adventurers in due course reach Mortallone, where, to 
their astonishment, they are welcomed by the owner. The boy, the 
teller of the story, finds out the methods of their host, a poisoner with 
a fearful record The evening meal in the poisoner’s house literally 
makes one’s hair stand on end, for it was his practice to despatch 
visitors at that feast. The boy fruitlessly tried to warn his friends, 
and so—but, after all, Mr. Quiller-Couch had better tell his horrors 
himself. The worst of it is that the reader, in unison with dear 
delightful Miss Belcher, really does understand Dr. Beauregard’s 
position a little. The people he was in the habit of despatching were 
not of much account in a moral universe. The comparison with 
Napoleon is a fine touch. The story is well constructed, though it 
lacks the abandon that is manifested in “Q.’s” best work, in stories 
for instance such as “Shakespeare’s Christmas.” 
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If ever there was an ideal book for English school children all the 
world over it-is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “Puck of Pook’s Hili” 
(Macmillan and Co.). It has every quality that such a book should 
have. First and foremost it is literature both in conception and 
execution, and it is calculated to give a taste for good literature. 
‘Then it is sound history—a series of as brilliant historical sketches, 


true to the very life, as have ever been penned. But nevertheless , 


there is nothing didactic about the book. It is frankly historical and 
-of absorbing interest. Mr. Kipling has worked out his detail with his 
usual accuracy. A careful survey from the historical point of view 
has only yielded two minute errors: (1) p. 125: “All in good time,” 
said De Aquila. “The night is young; the wine is old; and we need 
“only the merry tale.” In fact, the Normans never drank old wine 
but always new. The Saxons are said to have drunk old wine, but it 
may be doubted. (2) (p. 53): “Now thou art lawfully sezsed of the 
“Manor.” In fact, “seisin” has never been spelt with a “z” except 
by novelists. It may also be noticed that the service of a knight's 
fee is more properly dome than paid (p. 53) The book is not only 
historical literature of the first class, but it is so couched that it cannot 
but strengthen amazingly that sense of historical continuity which 
lies at the base of national life Here we -have two modern 
children on an English manor. Yo them enter Puck, the last of the 
English fairies, who from the first has known the history of this stretch 
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of country. That is the machinery of the story. Knowledge of © 


history and genius does the rest. It is difficult to pick and choose 
among the stories for a favourite, but “The Treasure and the Law” 
is delightful (the picture of young Mr. Meyer shooting pheasants in 
_ the very presence of Kadmiel is perfect), while the “Dymchurch Flt” 
is a prose poem that passes praise. The occasional poems may well 
- make modern rhymers jealous :— 

Trackway and Camp and City lost, 

Salt Marsh where now is corm; 

Old Wars, old Peace, old Arts that cease, 
And so was England born! 


She is‘not ańy common Earth, 
Water or wood or air, 

But Merlin’s Isle of Gramarye, — 
Where you and I will fare. 


A READER 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


Tue Visit or THE ENGLISH JOURNALISTS.* 


T is no light task to focus the public opinion of a nation, 
and it is not everyone who assumes the position of its. 
representative who is really called to the task But the 
large Committee which issued the invitations to the English 
journalists to visit Germany may certainly claim to represent at 
all events a remarkable section of German public opinion, for it 
consists of nearly two hundred of the most prominent men from every 
part of the German Empire—members of the high aristocracy, 
Burgomasters of large cities, Rectors of distinguished high schools, 
representatives of great banks and industrial establishments, 
Presidents of chambers of commerce and leading men in scholarship, 
the fine arts and literature. This demonstration is, besides, supported 
by almost the whole Press of Germany, except the organs of Social 
Democracy which make a point of refusing to co-operate with the 
bourgeois classes, but of whose pacific tendencies there is no doubt. 
When the Reception Committee was formed, ıt was fully understood 
that the value of the invitation would be measured by the friendly 
sentiment which underlay it. For every effort which can be made to 
honour and entertain our welcome guests is only a symbol of the 
spirit from- which it arises. The German nation, like the English, 
lay claim to frankness and the disdain of untruth as one of their best 
charactenstics. So that they would consider it a most unworthy 
deception if the invitation to sit down at their hearth were not 
supported by a feeling of straightforward friendly respect. It is the 
same spirit in which in past years the like distinguished hospitality has 
been extended to and accepted by German journalists in England. 
As comrades in the great European community of culture, England 
and Germany have from ancient times maintained without interruption 
close relations of mutual benefit. They have therefore had opportuni- 
ties enough of learning to know each others characters, aims, 
excellences and defects. It is not necessary, in dealing with the 
* This article is written at the request of His Serene Highness Prince Hatzfeldt, 
Duke of Trachenberg, Premdent of the Reception Committee. 
VOL. XCI. 51 
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country of Darwin, to insist that nations as well as individuals are’ 
under the law of continuous development. Every nation ,moves 
forward in accordance with its own special conditions of life. It 1s 
thus unavoidable that this development must often displace the point 
of view from which two nations have been accustomed to regard each 
other, and in its different phases will sometimes seem to bring them 
nearer together and sometimes to remove them further apart Even 
the mere difference of ‘emo beaten by the course of development in 
the one nation and in the other may effect this displacement of 
the point of view. And from such displacements spring those 
misunderstandings which estrange the nations. It is therefore one 
of the most gracious and fruitful enterprises of an epoch to seek 
for clearness by means of personal bands, to get rid of misunder- 
standings, and to maintain and strengthen the consciousness of a 
grand community of culture rising above all the mere politics of 
the day. 
Knowledge has recognised this as its own special domain, and 
England and Germany have for long past been the seats of great 
international] alliances in learning. The unity of scientific progress has 
thus been greatly fostered. Journalism, the most alert and in many 
respects the most influential element, has virtually remained outside 
this movement. It was therefore a most important event when in 
recent years invitations came from England to the German journalists, 
and not only was the wonderful development of modern England 
presented before them externally, but the opportunity was afforded 
them of obtaining personal knowledge of leading public men in their 
ways and opinions. The present invitation on the part of Germany 
will follow this happy example. Already it ig going far beyond the 
formalities of the return of a mere courtesy. It will place the good 
relations of the two countries upon the sure foundation of mutual 
knowledge. . i 
` The deepest impression which the German journalists by common 
consent brought back from their English visit—mnext to one of 
gratitude for the brilliancy and heartiness of the hospitality shown 
them, which were above all praise—the deepest impression, I say, 
was of that central point in the character and history of England, 
the unbroken continuity of national development which is so 
conspicuous alike in her monuments, her modes of life and her 
_ Institutions. For centuries no foreign enemy has trod her soil; her 
fowns and villages are historic; her fields are tilled like gardens; 
England has been able, without disturbance from external powers, 
to build up her institutions, to cultivate her literature, to spread her 
commerce and industries; each century has handed down to the next 
an abundant harvest, to be conserved and increased. Thus has 
England been able to prosper, up to the highest point of civilisation, 
and yet to retain her historical garments. The visitors took the 
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impression of a land which has grown up in the sunshine of prosperity. 
Even the conquests, to which long centuries ago she had to submit, 
turned out to her advantage, for they left the boldest and most enter- 
prising of the invading races to be her lords and champions. When an 
English statesman once called upon his country to “rest and be 
“thankful,” he had the right, as no other had, so to speak. It is the 
most obvious of England’s duties to guard so wonderful a possession. 
It is not surprising that it should cause her to keep a sharp look-out 
upon any who might be able to disturb it. In Germany, least of all, 
could anything be said against such an attitude. 

The picture which awaits the English guests on their visit to 
Germany is extraordinarily different. Germany, also, bears the traces 
of her history plainly marked on her countenance. But in place of 
the uniform and steady upward trend of English history we have been 
subjected to endless vicissitudes of fortune. Even in the monuments 
of the ancient Hanse town of Bremen, which our guests will first 
visit, they will find traces of the old Imperial times. But how dearly 
was this pre-eminence, which made Germany the leading power of the 
medizval world, paid for by the disruption of the Empire, through the 
loss of its borderlands and its sea-power. Not like England, a proud 
island State, but broadly encamped in the midst of Europe, it had 
need before everything of a strong power binding it together. For 
want of such a force it became the battlefield upon which Europe 
fought out her contests. Spaniards and Swedes, Poles and Russians, 
French and English joined battle on its territory. The Duke of Alva, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Marlborough, Turenne and Napoleon achieved 
there their military reputation Over and over again were the 
swelling buds of its prospenty trodden under foot, the development 
of its constitution blocked, its towns and villages destroyed. In spite 
of the immense growth of the last few decades the traces of the 
Thirty Years’ War two centuries and a half ago have not yet been 
obliterated. Less than a hundred years ago Germany was a mere 
satrapy of the French Emperor, and its youth was dragged by him 
to the Russian fields of slaughter. Twice has Germany by a powerful 
effort succeeded in conquering her independence ;—in the war for 
freedom in which side by side with Wellington she finally overthrew 
Napoleon ; and again in 1870-71 when she brought to a conclusive end 
the claim of France to play the part of arbiter in Germany. Even 
this success she can only maintain by straining her military power to 
its utmost limits Over how many international battlefields will tlfe 
English journalists pass as they travel through Germany! I will only 
draw attention to Dettingen, the scene of Marlbérough’s victory, to 
kindle their emotion as they journey from Munich to Frankfort 

Our English visitors will themselves remark that the position of a 
people which like the German looks back upon a history so full of 
chequered fortune and of suffering, presents, in considering current 
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politics also, a point of view quite different from that of the Englishman 
whose country knows nothing of the invasion of foreign armies. The 
terrible lessons of the past have shown the German people that they can 
rely upon nothing, for the preservation of a peaceful emstence, but their 
own power and the perfection of their armaments, and that they must 
be ever ready to meet, not only a single enemy, but a coalition of 
enemies. It is therefore quite intelligible that mistrust is easily 
awakened of the best-intentioned proposals—if not directly against 
those from whom they proceed—any proposals which tend to weaken 
Germany’s powers of defence. The desire.or will to attack are far 
removed from the German character. 

Prince Bismarck described the history of Germany as six centuries 
of suffering. That saying, coming from such a voice, may make it 
clear to our journalistic guests that a nation with such an experience 
is in no way disposed to turn aside to a policy of adventure and 
ambition. We propose to conduct our guests through wide stretches 
of country, through a succession of great cities. Time does not allow 
of their paying their respects to all the towns which have solicited the 
honour of a visit from them. But wherever they take their journey 
they will witness an economic progress such as Germany has never 
hitherto seen ; such, indeed, as is extremely rare in the economic history 
of nations. It is as when forces long held back by artificial] means 
suddenly make themselves felt with explosive power when the 
hindrances are swept away. They will see Hamburg, before whose 
gates only a generation ago stood the Danish sentinels, whose 
commerce was on every side hemmed in by tariffs, but which to-day, 
a city of a million inhabitants, is the chief mart, not only of the new 
Empire, but of the whole continent of Europe, Then Berlin, once a 
moderate residency, an official and garrison town, now a vast centre of 
trade and industry, rising into its fourth million. Dresden, Munich, 
Frankfort, Cologne, all in strenuous expansion, adorning themselves 
with magnificent streets and monuments of every kind, the whole 
nation giving itself up with a kind of passion to the development of 
its economic interests, everywhere preparing new seats of art and 
learning. All is the fruit of peace, which Germany has for the first 
time enjoyed for any long period undisturbed, and of a restored 
constitutional unity. 

How could such a nation as this come to desire, how even could it 
find the time to think of adventurous undertakings which would place 
fh jeopardy all that is already won? Besides, Germany 1s grappling 
with the social questions which have arisen from her economic 
transformation with an earnestness and an energy which no other 
nation has surpassed. Should anyone ask in what direction Germany 
is looking for her future tasks they must be sought in education and 
social interests, not in the field of sensational adventures. 

The position of Germany in the centre of Europe, her long- 
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continued political dependence on foreign countries, have made her 
extraordinarily susceptible to the influence of foreign culture. While 
England always.maintained a certain reserve towards the influences 
of foreign culture and thus successfully formed her own style alike in 
life, art and literature, in Germany, on the other hand, the door was 
open wide to every cultural influence from abroad. ‘hat is the cause 
of what has been described in the Germans as the Cosmopolitan tone, 
a tone which has given a certain strength and also a certain weakness 
to the German character. Fortunately, the nation possesses in itself 
an original power of asserting its native characteristics in spite of this 
influence. The most enduring and decisive influence upon the 
renaissance of Germany in philosophy, literature and government 
proceeded from England. Kant grounds himself on Locke and Hume 
as do Goethe and Schiller on Shakespeare, and in the organisation of 
the Empire it was the English self-government as imported by Gneist 
and Twesten which served as model For our municipal constitutions 
and our whole manner of life we have copied England. No educated 
German will forget the thanks which he owes to England for these 
things. 

The more nearly related these two nations are, the more their gifts 

resemble each other, the more will their industrial aims be assimilated. 
Germany, as the last comer in the competition, prompted by her 
youthful zeal, must often be found very inconvenient. But it would 
need a much more mischievous intention to infer from a purely 
matenal difference that there is unwholesome and deep-seated enmity 
between the two nations. Indeed, the already fruitful commercial 
relations between the two are a proof to the contrary. Nevertheless, 
efforts are being made in England as in Germany by ceaseless 
undermining to drive the two countries into open conflict It is 
significant that in both countries the same methods are used. In 
England the belief is spread that she is threatened by Germany. 
With us they try to paint up or the wall the terrifying spectre of 
an attack on the part of England. Both pieces of news are worthy of 
one another, as are their fabricators. 
. Nothing could be more unworthy of two great and noble nations 
than, to allow themselves to be made the sport of such traitorous 
phantasies. Just as the German journalists came home with a firm 
conviction of the peaceful and friendly feelings which they everywhere 
met in England, so will the journey of the English journalists yield a 
like result. In the Committee of Reception the leading men ®f 
Germany in every branch of human activity have joined together to 
reach out to England a friendly hand. With their personalities and 
their names they answer for the feelings which they profess. Those 
who would sow discord are an anonymous, unknown and fantastic 
crowd. The English people and our journalistic guests may judge 
where the truth lies and where they may place their confidence. 
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It is remarkable that the invitation to the English journalists took 
` shape just at the moment when the pessimists and prophets of evil 
had spent their breath in trying to give to the world an impression 
of a critical situation in the relations between the two countries. So 
that the invitation is eminently a protest against this propaganda 
and an act of confidence in the goodwill’ of England and of her 
spokesmen to promote peace and friendship with the German people ; 
and the saying that confidence begets confidence will come true as 
between the two great nations. 


FRIEDRICH DERNBURG. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


THE ZU QUOQUE QUARREL. 


HE case of Great Britain and Germany is not primarily a 
question of politics, but rather a question of psychology. 
The politics of the two countries remain constant, and there is nothing 
in the aims and intentions of either of them which is not known to 
the other, or at least deducible by quite easy processes of reasoning. 
It is inherently improbable that Germany should desire to attack 
England; and inherently improbable that England should desire to 
attack Germany. Of all the conceivable wars that can be imagined 
by strategists there is none which offers so little chance of either a 
decisive issue or of profit to either side in case of victory, as a war 
between England and Germany. But it is precisely the nature of the 
case that each side, while profoundly convinced of its own innocence, 
does nevertheless believe the inherently improbable about the other. 
England, tried by a jury of Germans, is convicted of aggressive 
intentions which every Englishman knows to be non-existent; 
Germany, tried by a°jury of Englishmen, is found guilty of designs 
against the peace, which every German scouts as absurd. If a third 
party intervenes and pleads with either for the other, he runs the risk 
of being called no patriot, or, at the best, of being flouted for his 
innocence and credulity. I speak now of the controversialists, for the 
average German, like the average Englishman, except on the 
occasions when he is whipped up by the newspapers, remains in a 
state of mild wonder what it is all about. It is, however, precisely 
because the controversialists possess this power of whipping up that 
we have to take them seriously. Let us then examine some of the 
more recent phases of this controversy. 

I have before me a bundle of cuttings from German and English 
newspapers, and between them they make some of the maddest 
reading that could be presented to sane people. Honest they must 
be, for only honest fanatics could venture to be so stupid The 
subject, let us say, is the Hague Conference and the English proposal 
that the disarmament question should be discussed. Here in England 
there are people who think that proposal unwise, and there are people 
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who think it unpractical and sentimental, but there is positively no 
one who thinks it to be a crafty stroke aimed at Germany by a Govern- 
ment which spends its time in plotting mischief against its neighbours. 
Yet that is, apparently, the honest belief of the Anglophobe journalist 
in Germany. When someone objects that it is the proposal of a 
Liberal and Pacifist Government, he replies that that is precisely what 
makes it so subtle and dangerous’ It thus wears a specious air of 
benevolence which it would not otherwise possess. Or again, 
anticipating another objection, he remarks that no importance must 
be attached to the fact that the anti-Germans in England object to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s proposal and pretend to be alarmed 
about it, for that also, it seems, is part of the game we play over here. 
We pretend to fight among ourselves in order that the unwary German 
may be deceived. Similarly, with the King’s visits to the 
Mediterranean. We may deny it as much as we like, but the fact 
remains that our King does habitually make secret treaties and 
military conventions when he pretends to be taking holiday. To see 
through us, to unmask our hypocrisy, to refuse to be cajoled or 
disarmed by our concocted explanations or the special pleadings of 
those who hold a bnef for us in Germany is, according to the writers 
of this school, the mark of true insight and patriotism. 

“How absurd!” says the reader. True, but not more absurd than 
the corresponding literature on our side looks to the German. Let me 
glance at that fora moment. Germany, I find, is “simply panting to 
“fasten a quarrel on to someone, her particular bugbear at the present 
“moment being the British Sovereign who is regarded throughout the 
“civilised world as one of the strongest pillars of international peace. 
“ That is naturally an unpardonable offence in the eyes of a predatory 
“Power on the prowl” Hence the Neue Frele Presse (a Vienna 
paper) and the Cologne Gazette were “told off by Prince -Bülow or the 
“German Emperor”—the thing is stated as a fact—“to open a 
“campaign against our King.” That is perhaps a rather extreme 
instance, but practically we shall find the same designs, motives and 
ambitions imputed to Germany by the English Teutophobe as are 
imputed to England by the German Anglophobe. More than that, 
every Anglophobe believes that the English Government and every 
Teutophobe that the German Government are secretly abetting and 
directing the wordy warfare in their own Press) Denial on this 
subiect is quite useless. No anti-English German will for a moment 
beeve that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman does not inspire the 
Daily Mail and the National Review; every anti-German English- 
man knows as a matter of fact that the Kaiser and Prince Biilow 
dictate the attacks on the King in the German Press. To entertain 
doubts on this subject is regarded in anti-German circles as a sign of 
weak intellect. For is it not all written in the secret memoirs of 
Büsch? 
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Now, if the people who read the anti-German Press in this country 
could be forced to read the anti-English Press in Germany, and if the 
corresponding condition could be imposed on the German readers of 
the anti- English Press, the whole of this part of the quarrel would be 
dissolved in laughter. It would be as though we saw a man fighting 
his own reflection in the looking-glass and lashing himself into fury 
at the ridiculous repetition of his own movements. There is a certain 
irresponsibility in the real performance, as in the looking-glass 
performance, because those who engage in it are aware that immediate 
formidable consequences are prevented by the natural obstacles which 
keep them apart. It ıs probably for this reason that the particular 
kind of bickering which sets up between Germany and England is a 
rare incident between France and Germany. As between those two 
countries there is a sense of something practical and formidable 
immediately at issue which keeps these incivilittes within bounds. As 
between England and Germany it seems a safe luxury to vent ill- 
humour, and all the latent chauvinism which is kept under by 
European conditions tends to escape through this channel. It must, 
I think, be added that official people anxious to justify an increasing 
expenditure on naval armaments to their respective taxpayers have 
not been guiltless in this matter. International bogies are a great 
convenience to statesmen’ defending estimates in Parliamentary 
assemblies, and; though as a rule they do not dress them up with their 
own hands, they are not generally too scrupulous in the use which 
they make of them. Most European countries have played this part 
to each other during the last forty years, and for the moment England 
plays it to Germany and Germany to England. Nations, apparently, 
are bound, like individuals, to worry about something, and English 
anxieties which until 4 few years ago were evenly distnbuted between 
France, Germany and Russia, tend now, as these other causes of alarm 
are removed, to concentrate upon Germany. 

Briefly, it is a quarrel of zu guogue’s, in which each is conscious of 
the other’s infirmities. The remedy is to be found in dismissing 
almost everything that either side says about the other and appealing 
from words to facts. Happily, in this case, it is the facts which count 
and not the words. Between two excitable and emotional peoples a 
war of words may easily be a very serious thing; but though English 
and German publicists have latterly developed an excitability which 
used to be thought foreign to their characters, the Governments of 
the two countries are still in the hands of serious and responsible 
people, and the average opinion which influences the Governments 
is still sufficiently stable and moderate. English people have at times 
been slightly scandahsed by the cynicism with which German 
Chancellors are accustomed to waive aside the moral and emotional 
elements in politics) They remember Pnnce Btilow’s observation 
that “the politician is no judge of morals; he has solely to maintain 
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“the interests and rights of his own country.” At the same time 
there is some advantage in this extremely cool and calculating method 
of determining policy. We cannot imagine Prince Bulow being 
driven into a declaration of war against his better judgment, or 
without calculation of the consequences, like Louis Napoleon in 1870 
or the Czar in 1904. His danger, if any, is lest a disregard for the 
emotions of other people should land him in a conflict which he had 
not intended—the danger which some of us think he ran somewhat 
heedlessly in his treatment of France on the Morocco affair. But 
statesmen who can meet coolness with coolness will not find it difficult 
to establish normal relations with the German Government After 
all, it has managed to keep the Triple Alliance in being for a good 
many years when the partnership seemed unnatural; and for a long 
period in our quite recent history we ourselves made it a special 
object of our policy to keep on good terms with Berlin. But for 
this purpose we must deal with each other as business men and not 
as sentimentalists, and the first step is to understand what it really is 
that we fear from each other. 

In speaking of fear I mean nothing discreditable, but merely the 
rational and necessary anxiety which in these days of tremendous 
liabilities Governments must feel about each other. A very large part 
of the case is in this sense fear. No one can have been in Germany 
in recent years, or have corresponded with Germans, or have read 
German newspapers, without being convinced that the fear of British 
policy is honestly entertained even by sensible Germans In this 
respect the German suspicion of verbal explanations and disclaimers 
is carried to extreme length. Thus my German friend, Herr von T., 
replies to my honest plea of good intentions that we said we would 
not annex Egypt, and that we have in fact annexed it; that we said 
we would not annex the Boer Republics and have in fact annexed 
them; that we said we were all in favour of an equal partition of 
the African Continent, and have in fact taken all the best bits’ How, 
then, he asks, is he to know, when we say we have no design against 
Germany in piling up our fleet, that this irresistible sub-conscious 
Anglo-Saxon drang may not one day impel us to use it against 
Germany in spite of ourselves? Herr von T., moreover, is armed on 
this subject with what he declares to be the authentic words of some 
of our highly-placed officials, conveyed to him, he says, on an 
authority he cannot doubt. [High officials, it must be confessed, have 
a ehabit in both countries of indulging in strategical dreams and 
talking of them lightly as if they were actual schemes. I could give 
Herr von T. equally good examples of that practice on the part of 
his officials.) My arguments, I find, are unavailing, and Her von T. 
is extremely ingenious in convicting us out of our own mouths. 
Thus he pomts out that, according to our own version of it, we made 
our Empire in “absence of mind” and “muddle through” to con- 
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clusions we had never intended. Our French understanding, however 
innocent may be its intention, does in fact tend to isolate Germany, 
and if to that we add a Russian agreement, we shall to all intents and 
purposes be members of a Triple Alliance to keep Germany in 
check. Again, though he concedes to me that our navy may, as I 
assert, be a purely defensive and imnocent institution, yet this 
enormous engine in the hands of the absent-minded “muddler- 
“through” may legitimately cause anxiety to those who are in its 
path. You wouldn’t, says Herr von T,, like to see a hundred-horse- 
power motor car in the hands of a driver who, on his own showing, 
always went somewhere else than he intended to go. “You English- 
“men,” he ‘concludes, “are good fellows, and I lke you very much, 
“but you make me nervous.” 

Of course, if Leo Britannicus is now, put up to Game the spirited 
answer which would make an effective article in a halfpenny news- 
paper, he will laugh to scorn the pretence of innocence under which 
Herr von T. cloaks the overbearing designs of his countrymen upon 
Europe, and eventually upon England) He will call him a bully who, 
so far from being isolated, is endeavouring to establish a pan-German 
ascendency, under which neither Frenchman, nor Russian, nor English- 
man, nor Italian will venture to call his soul his own; and then having 
stripped the mask from my German friend, he will turn and rend his 
own countrymen for their blindness and folly and lack of patriotism, 
and wind up with an appeal to them to fortify themselves “while 
“there is yet time ” with an enormous army as well as an unchallenge- 
able navy. And Herr von. T., receiving this answer, will of course 
go and double his subscription to the German Navy League, so that 
due precautions may be taken against the time when Leo is in charge 
of a big army as well as his enormous fleet. 

That is in fact the process which goes on from year to year and 
month fo month between certain sections of the public in England 
and Germany. And it points not, as the exponents of this kind of 
Opinion seem to suppose, to an exceptional and praiseworthy valour 
on their part, but to a timidity which borders on disease. Between 
the two parties we can only appeal to the average sensible man—the 
doorviss åmp—who, if he only had a fair chance, would speak 
for the majority of both peoples. How would the average sensible 
Englishman answer the case which I have put into the mouth of 
Herr von T.? He would answer, I think, that while we have done 
many things in our past history which we had no conscious intentton 
of doing, yet we have in each case moved along the lines laid down 
for us by the natural logic of our policy, whereas the plunge into 
German politics with which we are credited by the German 
Chauvinists is out of line with our character, our interests and our 
obvious destiny. He would point out next, I think, that our policy 
in this respect is determined for us by the fact that we have no land 
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forces that we could venture to pit against the land forces of our 
Continental neighbours, but that for this very reason we think that 
these neighbours should not take umbrage at our big navy. For, as 
Europe is now organised, we must trust either to an army which is com- 
parable with the German and French armies, or to a fleet which renders 
us safe against the attack of any possible opponent or combination 
of opponents Of the two courses we think we have adopted that 
which is the safer for ourselves and the less likely to make us an 
object of anxiety to our European neighbours, and we conjecture that, 
if we had adopted the other alternative and.proceeded to make an 
army on the German model, the complaint against us and the anxiety 
about us would be far greater than it is at present when we rely on 
our navy. Then, if Herr von T. replies that, though Germany does 
not fear our single-handed action in Europe, she does fear our joint 
action with another Power or Powers who may command large armies, 
the answer must be again that England is the last Power to gain 
by any such complication as is here suggested, and that nothing is 
more foreign to the course which English opinion marks out for 
English policy than intervention of this kind in the affairs of Europe. 
It would, of course, be absurd to say that in no circumstances con- 
ceivable would England ever again be involved in the wars of Europe. 
Another Napoleon, if he appeared, would probably create conditions 
that would involve the greatest sea Power. About cataclysms of this 
kind there is nothing to be said, but if Germany’s anxiety arises 
from the fact that Great Britam has an understanding with France, 
we may at least say that she has no more to fear from us in this 
respect than from Russia, who is the ally of France. 

But at this point we become involved in arguments about the 
future than which nothing is more futile, if they are to be made the 
basis of present recriminations. To see too far ahead in foreign 
affairs is as bad as not to see further than your nose The maze 
of speculation in which, with the aid of romantic novelists and 
strategists, the two peoples have entangled themselves, should be 
brushed aside by serious people who want practical politics. For the 
value of these leaps into the paulo-post future can best be measured 
by recalling a few simple facts from the past. Within the last ten 
years we have been told by the same alarmists that war with France 
was inevitable and had better come quickly ; that war with Russia for 
the possession of India could by no means be avoided, though it might 
temporarily be postponed ; and even, if our memories go back twelve 
years, that the United States was determined to challenge us about 
Canada or South America The very writers who are now so hot 
about Germany were eight years ago using about France and the 
Francophils precisely the same unmeasured language that they now 
use about Germany and the Teutophils. May their conversion in 
that respect be steadfast and permanent, but some of us who used to 
plead for France and insist on the importance of establishing good 
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relations with her in the days when she was out of favour can afford 
to smile when we are attacked by these late converts for objecting to 
their animosity against Germany. These people must have a bogey. 
They are no sooner off with the old hatred than they are on with a 
new, and when they have selected their enemy, nothing is easier than 
to make a case against him Every well-conducted journal has a 
dossier of previous convictions against all foreign countries which can 
be produced as justification when tempers grow hot. Remembering 
how shallow and superficial was the case against France, and how 
quickly recrimination qied down when opinion took another turn, the 
dporwées åràp can afford to remain calm when told that the German 
quarrel is “secular” and irremediable. 

Sir Edward Grey and Prince Biilow are two of the least excitable 
statesmen, and we can trust them not to be driven from their course 
by sensational writers in the Press. That, however, does not absolve 
sensible people in both countries from asserting themselves against 
the mischief makers who would embroil them. The periodic scares 
to which they yield themselves are creditable to neither, and even if 
they have no further result, are inordinately expensive to` both 
Germany is easily made a scarecrow to this country because for the 
moment she lacks the liberal sympathy which would ordinarily 
counteract the efforts of the jingoes, and her attitude towards the 
Liberal Government’s well-meant efforts on the disarmament question 
at the Hague Conference does not make the task of the peacemakers 
easier But the German attitude in this respect is not quite so 
irrational as some good Liberals suppose, and in any case it would be 
the height of absurdity to make a fresh quarrel out of the discomfture 
of the peace party. Beyond a friendly overture we have no standing 
in this matter, and Germany is well within her rights in declaring that 
her fleet is a matter for her own discretion The best immediate 
remedy is to keep open every line of communication between the 
German and English peoples, and in this respect the interchange of 
courtesies between German and English journalists is all to the good 
and does not miss its mark because certain dissentients in the two 
camps seize the occasion to recriminate more vociferously. Nor need 
those who value the understanding with France have the least anxiety 
on these occasions. There are moments of friction between France 
and Germany when any show of cordiality between Englishmen and 
Germans is apt to cause suspicion. But these are occasional and 
transitory. If, as we all hope, the better relations of England and 
France are to be a permanent feature of European politics, we may be 
sure that France will not want a partner whose relations with Germany 
may be a chronic source of danger to her. For it cannot be forgotten 
either in France or England that in this quarrel of which some people 
talk so lightly France has liabilities from which we are protected 
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FRENCH STRIKES AND ALARUMS. 


“| HE deat and prosperous elderly gentleman, with the rosette of 
the Legion of Honour in his buttonhole, reading peacefully, 
at a café “terrace,” the latest and most furious article in “Social War ” 
of M. Gustave Hervé, the bloodthirsty opponent of all wars save civil 
war; two fierce-looking policemen standing by to protect the café 
against any anzmic and weakly waiter on strike who might attempt 
picketing all by himself; dragoons riding up and down every half 
hour looking for invisible rebels ; papa, on Sunday afternoon, between 
his dame and their demotselle, standing to read in a vermilion bill on 
a hoarding of the Avenue de ?Opéra that the Government has 
prostituted the Republic under the foul yoke of a bloody despotism ; 
the plump httle major in uniform learning, over his absinthe, from the 
café’s Figaro that France will next week at latest be eaten up by the 
dragon of anarchy unless a Perseus of a Dictator come before to save 
her ; the dreadful Bousquet of the Confédération Générale du Travail 
{afterwards arrested) marshalling his men imperiously at the word of 
command and destroying M. Lépime’s occupation by keeping a 
martinet’s order among the strikers while the Prefect and his police 
stood feverishly by, fidgeting to re-establish it by “dislocating ” ` 
demonstrations; Delalé, the bootmaking orator of the C. G. T, 
refusing to go with the police when the warrant was brought to him, 
as well as to Bousquet and Lévy (also of the C. G. T.} until he had 
finished to his liking a pair of boots for a customer, doubtless a 
bourgeois ; all these give us characteristic pictures of France seething 
wh revolution. The neat, elderly gentleman will tell you so if you 
ask him. He points out to begin with that under the state_of things 
which the present Government has brought about, partly through 
criminal complicity and partly through abject cowardice, he, a citizen 
of repute, cannot take his appetiser in peace at his own customary café 
unless shielded by a strong force of police and military. Look at the 
, Mounted Republican Guards riding past ; they are there because, were 
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they not, heaven knows what might not happen to him, an honest 
citizen of some substance, sitting at his café. Is this'a normal and 
orderly condition of society? He is a moderate and liberal man ; but 
when it comes to unbridled anarchy terrorising society, and red 
rampant revolutionism tyrannising over honest folk, then he draws 
the line, then he protests, and calls for ruthless repression. A pale 
waiter, disguised as a man about town in a morning coat finished off 
by his professional broadcloth trousers, enters the café and whispers 
to a blackleg serving. A flash of fury runs round the place. Out 
with him. Manager, assistant-manager, head waiter, blacklegs and 
customers hurl themselves against the dangerous man and throw him 
out, head foremost, hitting the swing door before he lands sprawling 
on the pavement, whence the two policemen gather him up and carry 
him off to be charged with “intimidation and rebellion” The neat, 
elderly gentleman is triumphant; his case is proved. If France were 
ruled by a Government with any shadow of strength in its marrow, 
would such scandalous scenes be allowed, and would dangerous 
Anarchists, probably armed with daggers for all you know, thus 
penetrate murderously into peaceful cafés to threaten respectable 
customers and intimidate honest workers? The hydra of anarchy 
has thriven on the guilty weakness of the State; it must be not 
scotched but killed, or France is doomed. The fat little major might 
cry “hear, hear,” if he were not in uniform. But you will find the neat 
elderly gentleman echoed crescendo any number of times in drawing- 
rooms as well as in cafés. 

Contradiction is impossible; it is useless to observe that the strikes 
are over for the present, and it is really dangerous to suggest that the 
country is not going to the dogs; you would be hounded out of the 
room yourself instantly. Comfortable elderly ladies, old men and 
young, charming ladies dressed marvellously, all are violently certain 
after aperfect dinner that the country is doomed. Hearth and home, 
family and property, religion, morality and money, have fled. We 
dined, it seems, in terror of the revolution knocking at the door, pike 
in hand; we are taking liqueurs while we may, for who knows what 
to-morrow will bring? The nation is honeycombed with anarchy, 
and the C. G. T. rules a cowed Government. A dictator might save 
France if he came instantly and were ruthless enough. No pity, no 
quarter, no “sickly sentiment ” for criminals sapping order to blow up 
honest folk A year of good, wholesome martial law applied at once 
might save the country. Have you heard Salomé? and in little 
screams of the ladies’ delight over the shudders and wails of the 
orchestra while John the Baptist’s head is being cut off down below 
in the pit, the plight of France is forgotten. But in another part of 
the room one “who knows” tells how Fallières has filled his pockets 
with the spoils from altars and sacred treasures. 

“Down with the Republic! If the old Royalist Parties had any 
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“marrow in their bones, they might sweep away the Republican clique 
“and not one of us would raise a finger for it, so loathsome has it 
“become to a great part of the working classes, the peasantry and. 
“small functionaries.” “There never was a Government so despicable 
“as the syndicate of greed, conceit and ambition which is in power 
“under the trading name of Clemenceau and Co.” “Clemenceau has 
“fallen into a sad decrepitude. His clowning is turning not only to 
“softening of the brain, but to delirium tremens. All symptoms show 
“that he is ripe for a madhouse” “Hear, hear,” cry fashionable 
drawing-rooms, till they find that the speakers are precisely their 
enemies. Of the three quotations above, the two first are taken from 
M. Gustave Hervé, in the Guerre Sociale, and the third from the Voir 
au Peuple, the paper of the C. G. T. They might just as well have 
come from politicians of the smart set yearning for a dictator. On 
both sides the politic is a politic of frenzied imagination, and! both 
have equally lost the sense of language. Extremists have no idea 
left of the meaning of words, and politicians who stand between them 
have not much more. Orators of the C. G. T. talk of “cutting button- 
“boles in the bellies of the dourgeots,” a strange metaphor, and of 
pouring vitriol into cough mixture, kneading pounded glass into the 
bread, tampering with steam-engines to produce explosions, and so 
on, the latter processes being generally called sabotage. The bourgeois 
is thrilled, but otherwise words bring no result in facts, luckily. The 
cooks on strike went lyrically mad: “Warm breezes gave nature the 
“signal of re-awakening, with the rising sap our energies increase, 
“with the buds bursting from the powerless bark our impulsion lifts 
“the winterly tombstone, with the flowers blooming balmily freedom 
“salutes our pestiferous graves.” Delicious cooks! we love them. 
The manifesto goes on to say that like the budding leaf and the 
rising sap, the cooks yearn to assert themselves. They will rise from 
their graves where it appears they lie, and which for an unexplained 
reason are pestiferous. What does it all mean? That the honest 
cooks are infected by bad literature, and that the C. G. T’s cutting 
of buttonholes in the bellies of the dourgeois is of a piece with the 
bursting of the buds and the lifting of winterly tombstones. It is 
all an incontinence of words. 

A manifesto of the Unified Socialist Party said on the eighth of 
May: “Paris is in a state of siege, under the heel of an audacious 
“and cynical police,” and the Party of law and order cries in the 
Ffgaro: “the moral and material crisis which we are passing through 
“reveals to the least clearsighted eyes the abysm which our country 
“is daily nearing,” describes the law allowing associations as having 
been transformed into a “blackmailing and terrorising law,” and calls 
for “the mysterious tamer who already haunts the dreams or the 
“nightmares of millions of anxious minds,” and the “strong man who 
“will bring us back authority”; the C. G. T. “pursues as its object 
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“the destruction of the régime bourgeots and the advent of communism,” 
whereas every good Frenchman, according to a Corsican Bonapartist 
gentleman, M. Leandri, must join his “League of Social Defence,” 
formed on account of the apparent signs of “the supreme and imminent 
“catastrophes,” to take arms against the “rising tide of anarchy,” to 
“recreate the mentality of the country,” to establish in Paris and the 
Provinces“ centres of resistance and combat” and “counter-revolutionary 

“sections in every Paris ward,” to “answer violence with violence, 

“war with war” and lastly to prove that “at the hour of the supreme 

“mblbe” .. . “the hostages who will be stood to the wall and shot 
“down will not ‘be those yau think they will be.” Congratulations 
to M. Leandri This is as good stuff of its kind as the metaphoric 
buttonholes in Gourgeots bellies of the C. G. T. It is all blood and 
thunder on both sides. The amazing thing is how gently and peace- 
fully the country goes on living all the same. If words were facts all 
political France would have exterminated itself long ago, like the 
warriors who sprang from the dragon’s teeth But all Labour Day 
afternoon, the middle class Frenchman with a small, quiet business, 
who is innumerable, played dominoes or the mysterious game of cards 
called “Manille,” and looked through the café window at the Dragoons. 
During the waiters’ strike he sat at his café and peacefully read that 
his country either was the prey of anarchy or lay writhing under the 
heel of tyranny, according to his newspaper. During the bakers’ 
strike, fresh bread never missed even on a single Sunday morning, 
or Paris would have thought the promised end had come 
Through it all, Paris lives, like Siéyés, but it is not a Terror, 
except of words. I often wonder how, when the social revolution 
does come, France will find words in which*to write about it; all 
her strongest are already used up. When, if ever, the French work- 
man, who, if unskilled, works harder, for longer hours and less pay 
than any of ours, and is far less strongly associated with his fellows, 
does turn resolutely to revolution, and when the skilled French 
artisan, in many crafts more skilled, better paid on the whole than 
ours, and more of a man of substance—with a small pile at the bank— 
also decides for social war, if ever his keen mind see a profitable way 
thereby, what will those who cried “wolf!” find to cry? Observers 
who live in France, and many who follow French affairs from England, 
are daily told that revolutionism has riddled France. The revolution 
might come and France be so weary of hearing about it for years that 
she might let it come. 

The €. G. T., a federation of trade unions, formed on January Ist, 
1903, is acepte popularly as the spark which will set the country 
afre with the social revolution. Its objects include the abolition of 
the wage-earning and wage-paying classes—how is not stated. Its 
tactics include “direct action,” boycotting and sabotage, and general 
strikes. It includes about 3,000 unions nominally, but probably can 
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command effectually only a far smaller number. Its income from 
subscriptions during the two years ending last June amounted to 
£2,400, plus £1,504 which went to the strike fund. A total average 
annual income of £1,955 seems hardly enough for financing the great 
social revolution. 

I have already explained elsewhere how the trade union movement 
in France has been delayed, how it has grown slowly, opposed by 
public opinion, how, far from promoting Parliamentary Socialism, it 
has followed it, how it has not even been supported, but has been 
secretly withstood, by the Socialist Party in Parliament, and how, 
being confirmed, neither heartily by public opinion, nor ungrudgingly 
by the State, nor generously by Parliamentary Socialism, it has been 
naturally driven to extremism. The C. G. T. is a natural product of 
French trade union evolution. If it did not talk revolution it would 
be ignored. It keeps itself before the public mind merely by inflated 
rhetoric because it has little real substance, in fact, to fall back upon 
if it gave up talking. French trade unionism is incomparably less 
powerful than ours, its funds are absurdly small, its hold on the 
workers is weak, its standing with the State, with employers and with 
public opinion is still uncertain, and it 1s looked upon very generally 
as a natural enemy by the parties of law and order. Open air meeting 
is of course completely illegal and has never on one single occasion 
been tolerated. Private meetings in closed buildings are watched by 
detectives in plain clothes, and speakers are subsequently indicted 
for their speeches. An absolutely centralised Government has 
instantaneous means of control through its prefects, sub-prefects and 
thousands of minor nominees, directly appointed by the Home Office, - 
over the entire country, such as are unknown in England, and an 
immense standing army in which disaffection among the men even in 
the hardest trials is almost unknown France, Frenchmen tell us, 1s 
riddled with anarchy ; it is the most strongly organised country, from 
the head downwards, in the world. What counts even more than the 
organism of Government is the instinct of the people. It is strictly. 
true that the prosperous and successful French workman still fights 
shy of combination with his fellows. “Syadicaltsm” has a bad odour 
with the “respectable” artisan. He has still a lurking suspicion that 
umon is a revolutionary method, and the law which made it legal over 
twenty years ago has not made it reputable. Everyone who has 
talked to his baker, his butcher, his carpenter, his café waiter, in Paris, 
knows the familiar answer that “a man must have nothing to do to 
“belong to a syndicate,” or at best that “syndicates are good enough 
“for the young fellows who have no wives and children.” The reply 
is always partly meant to please you, for no French workman who 
comes into contact with the bourgeois can imagine him ever to be 
favourable to trade unions, and half the time, even if the worker be 
a union man, he will not “let on” to the man who wears a black coat 
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and is supposed to bear a bourgeois heart beating beneath it. Often 
the worker is a dourgeots at heart, too, and suspicious of changes. It 
ig not the attitude of that Englishman who is content to “know. his 
“betters when he sees them,” and who shuns unions because he 
depends directly and personally upon an employer. It is a natural 
and ingrained respect, not so much of persons and personal authority 
as of the impersonal and abstract order of society. The French 
artisan who has got on in the world feels deeply that he is part of 
that order, a link in the chain; his one shame would be to fall out 
and to know that he yas no ‘longer a wheel in the machine, but 
out of it all, an outcast, a pariah having no longer a “social position.” 
Ihe landlord of a tiny wineshop, every Parisian concierge, the 
official who sweeps the streets, the waiter who has served years in one 
café, the lady who has sold newspapers in the same kiosk for a decade, 
all ground their obscure and subconscious philosophy of life on the 
deep knowledge that they have a “social position.” The fierce men 
of the C. G. T., who talk fire and brimstone at the Labour Exchange 
have usually in their heart of hearts the same conviction. Do you 
suppose that Bousquet or Lévy of the C. G. T., who have been 
remanded before the assizes for seditious utterances, or Delalé the 
bootmaker, against whom no bill was found, or any other of these 
upsetters of society and plotters of the great revolution ever forgets 
to pay his rent and tip his concierge? You may do almost 
anything in France—outside Bohemia, which is a very small province 
—rather than not pay the rent on quarter day and tip the concierge 
on the Jour de fan. None of these fierce revolutionists are one whit 
Bohemian. They are bourgeois at home, put so much by daily for 
the rent, pay their tradesmen’s bills cash down, balance their domestic 
budgets weekly, and occupy a solid “social position.” They have 
the instinct like the rest. I should not be surprised to find that the 
` Parisians who do live from hand to mouth are chiefly Bonapartists, 
yearning for a “dictator.” French Revolutionists and Anarchists 
arrange their lives more methodically than most British workmen ever 
have done, practical though the latter be in politica’ If it be true that 
we must go to men’s real lives, not to the outward show they make of 
them, for the key to their own actual meaning in the world, it surely 
is significant that this or the other fierce foe of property pays his 
rent with deadly regularity. I can never forget Delalé keeping the 
police, come to arrest him, waiting while he finished conscientiously 
a pair of boots for an infamous doxrgeois. He is an illuminatifig 
symboF And drawing-rooms talk of France putrid with the rot 
of disaffection, when this social instinct permeates the nation 
more strongly than any other. Noman more than a Frenchman feels 
his liability to society and his solidarity with society. We are not 
half such social animals as the French. 

Never did such a pother on the surface disturb so little the still 
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waters beneath; never have strikes and alarums made so much noise 
in a nation and so little ruffled the real national life. One watches 
' with amazement smart Paris amusing itself furiously, hard-working 
Paris working hard and apparently always finding work, the middle 
classes at their business with perpetual thrift and care, the peasantry 
clinging as closely and as tightly as ever to their beloved soul, in the 
midst of all this storm of speeches and writings from a fiery 
Revolutionism and a savage Reaction. Yet it seems impossible that ` 
the storm should remain for ever superficial Politicians on one side 
calling for a despot to behead Socialism, and on the other for a 
Revolution to mp up the Jdomrgeotste, cannot for ever rant in a 
wilderness. They must get a hearing some day; it does not appear 
that the rulers of the country are going the right way about to discredit 
them. The proposal to break up forcibly the C. G. T., which no one can 
deny to be a perfectly legal orgamisation, was one of the strangest 
errors of statesmanship, fortunately renounced just in time by 
M. Clemenceau, under pressure from MM. Viviani and Briand, his 
Socialist colleagues, whom the Unified Socialist Party is busy cursing. 
But the prosecutions of C. G. T. leaders for seditious utterances at 
private meetings may end as disastrously as prosecutions against 
vague and obscure plotters on the charge of conspiracy against the 
safety of the State. The State in France, more strongly armed than 
most others, is perpetually anxious, or feigning to be anxious, for its 
safety. The timid middle classes are unfortunately inclined to the 
same anxiety for the safety of the State. One wonders whether, if 
the State left the people alone, and the people left the State alone, 
the experiment would not answer well for all concerned. Combina- 
tion has always been opposed for State reasons, openly or secretly. 
The result has been the C. G. T. The C. G. T. is undoubtedly a 
nuisance, but whose is the original sin? What party in France has 
ever favoured rational and business-like organisation among yorkers? 
The propertied classes opposed it strenuously, gave the right 
grudgingly, and resent its being usec. Governments long looked 
upon all associations as revolutionary, and cannot make up their minds 
not to keep either a grandmotherly or a stepmotherly eye upon all 
common action of citizens. The Socialist Party in Parliament has 
always played a double game with trade unionism in France, and is 
still at it The party ignored the trade unions, its juniors, until it 
could not help recognising them, and then it tried to patronise them. 
Now it is violently distraught—and may split—over the dilemma 
whether to take boldly the lead of “Syndicalism,” assuming all the 
responsibilities which that implies, or to break with it. M. Jaurès, as 
usual, is frantically trying to conciliate contradictories But if the 
Socialist Party endeavour to take the lead of the C. G. T., which, 
having been completely ignored, has gone its own gait and got out 
of hand, the leaders will find themselves led, none knows whither. 
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On the other hand, a break with the C. G. T. may, for all the 
Parliamentary Socialist Party knows, mean a break with trades 
unionism altogether, and then the party may find itself between two 
stools at the next elections The dilemma ıs a pretty one, but 
awkward. The fatal mistake has been to ignore trade unionism, 
which may result in “Syndicalism ” ignoring all else. For there were, 
and there are, admirable materials even in the C. G. T. It has 
organised itself with spirit, with enterprise, and with intelligence. It 
talks too much, but that is a safety valve—for the present On the 
marvellously solid foundation of Frénch society combination could, 
and can, be grounded with fine results. Take the spirit, even the 
purple eloquence, of the C. G. T., mix it judiciously with the individual 
intelligence, the strong social instinct, and the solidity of the French 
artisan, and the compound will be worth having. But if France 
continues talking of violent remedies, they will at last be wanted. 
The savage cure will bring on the disease. There is the making of 
great things in French “Syndicalism,” but also possibly of dire things. 


LAURENCE JERROLD. 


POLITICS FOR CRAFTSMEN. 


HERE can be no question that the Arts and Crafts movement 

has failed almost entirely in one at least of its original objects. 

The excellent series of Craftsmen’s Handbooks, now in course of 
publication under the editorship of Professor Lethaby, may perhaps 
be. regarded as the fulfilment of one of,the objects of the 
movement. There is less fear now that the technical traditions 
of handicraft, which were on the point of disappearing when Morris 
happily came to their rescue, will ever again be lost. Their 
literary immortality, at any rate, is enshrined in this series of 
text-books, and henceforward, even under the worst conceivable 
conditions, individual craftsmen will be able to resume the best 
methods of long experience. But, on the other hand, nobody who 
remembers the Arts and Crafts movement in¢he early nineties will 
venture to affirm that its sanguine hopes have been realised. For 
one has only to turn to the first of the essays wntten by members of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society to realise at once*that the 
restoration of tradition in handicraft was only one of the two great 
objects of the movement.~ The other object was at least as important 
in the eyes of the first apostles of the movement, and it was what may 
be called the sociological object. “The movement,” wrote Mr. Walter 
Crane in 1893, “represents in some sense a revolt against the hard 
“mechanical conventional life and its insensibility to beauty. It is a 
“protest against that so-called industrial progress which produces 
“shoddy wares, the cheapness of which is paid for by the lives of 
their producers and the degradation of their users. It is a protest 
„against the turning of men into machines, against artificial distinctions 
“in art, and against making the immediate market value or possibility 
“of profit the chief test of artistic merit” Nor can there be any doubt 
that Mr. Walter Crane was voicing in these words the hopes of the 
followers of Ruskin and Morris. Ruskin’s “Unto This Last” and 
Morri’ “News from Nowhere” are merely two examples of the 
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profound sociological intentions of the pioneers of the Arts and Crafts 
movement, i 

Now, unfortunately, it is just this object lying nearest the 
hearts of the pioneers that has most completely failed to be 
realised. And with its failure, as they foresaw, the blight of unreality 
and pettiness has fallen upon the other object also. No doubt, as 
I have said, the traditions of handicraft have been revived, but nobody 
who visits the exhibitions of the Arts and Crafts Society in these days 
can doybt for an instant that virtue has gone out of the movement. 
The disappearance of.sociological ideas has in fact left the craft 
ideas of the movement pale and anzmic, and on the walls and tables 
of the exhibition the visitor beholds now little more than the ghosts 
of well-uftentioned work, from which the masculine spirit of reality 
has fled. 

The causes of the failure of the sociological objects of the Arts and 
Crafts movement are not far to seek, They lie partly in the history 
of the Socialist movement, and partly in the nature of the Arts and 
Crafts movement itself. For on the one hand the Socialist movement 
may be said to have absorbed the political enthusiasm of the Arts 
and Crafts movement, and on the other hand the craftsmen were, as 
craftsmen, too much engrossed in their work not to be willing, after 
Morris’ death, to resign the political propaganda, for which they felt 
themselves unfitted That fatal defect of theirs, coupled with the 
fatal neglect by Socialists of the political heritage of the Arts and 
Crafts movement, has resulted in the present nadir of the hopes 
of art. 

In one sense it is true that the pioneers of the Arts and Crafts 
movement were actuated by a sound impulse when they united 
themselves with the movement for economic freedom amongst 
wage-labourers. Against the prevalent commercialism of the 
Manchester school, with its absurd and illegitimate application of 
Darwinism to politics, there was bound sooner or later to rise a revolt 
And the revolt was no less necessary on the part of artists and 
craftsmen than on the part of the artisan. For the complaint of the 
labourer that the conditions of his labour became intolerable under 
the stress of competition was equalled by the complaint of the 
craftsman that under the same stress his craftsmanship became 
impossible. While therefore the labourer was led to make his demand 
for the right to work, the craftsman was by the same conditions led to 
make his demand for the right to good work. Out of the first demand 
arose “the great trades-union movement, and qut of the second the 
Arts and Crafts movement. 

These two movements, representing the one an economic and the 
other an æsthetic revolt, were thus in one sense closely allied, and it 
was natural that in the early days at any rate the pioneers of both 
should fraternise on the same platform. Ruskin and Morris, for 
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example, undoubtedly felt their kinship with the pioneers of the 
trades-union movement, and Mr. Walter Crane’s apotheosis of the 
working man was a pictorial proof of the blood relationship. 

It happened, however, that as the trades-union movement gathered 
strength from the support of the leaders of the Arts and Crafts 
movement and from the co-operation of imaginative thinkers of all 
kinds in the movement of economic revolt, reciprocal advantages 
were not given to the Arts and Crafts movement. It was much 
easier for Morris to help the working man than for the working man 
to help Morris. While therefore the Arts and Crafts movement poured 
all its political ideals into the trades-union movement, its own house 
was being neglected. 

Moreover the wrongs of the labourer were always much more 
obvious than the wrongs of the artist and craftsman. Economic 
poverty is plain and unmistakable, but «esthetic poverty, even at its 
worst, demands an imaginative eye. The needs of the labourer engaged 
in the factory or on the land at some abominable wage were much 
more eloquent to the mass of men than the needs of the artist-soul 
engaged in an occupation of routine that spelled slow agony. Thus 
it was ‘inevitable that the trades-union movement should not only be 
first in the political feld, but very soon the predominant partner in the 
army of revolt. The brains of the best sociologists in the land were 
placed at the disposal of the wage-slaves in their rising. Maurice, 
Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris and a host of others pleaded 
eloquently on behalf of the working man. Working-men’s institutions 
of all kinds were started, legislation for working men was demanded 
and obtained, and, in short, the era of the political rise of the 
working man was inaugurated. 

Then began, too, what can only be endid as a signal blunder in 
tactics on the part of the Socialists. Writing as a Socialist, I can 
sympathise entirely with the sentiments of the early Socialists; but 
I cannot forgive them their political ineptitude nor their betrayal 
(for it seems no less) of the interests of artists, craftsmen and 
ımaginatiıve minds generally. The trades-union movement, to whose 
origin I have already referred, was, as I have said, abundantly justified. 
There cannot be a moment’s doubt in the minds of serious sociologists 
that the existence of the factory evils imperalled the whole nation, 
and that the artisans were not only within their own right, but, 
strictly speaking, within the plain line of their duty to their country, 
in *protesting loudly and continuously against the degrading and 
dangerous conditions under which they were compelled to work.” With 
anybody who holds that the factory legislation of this country has not 
been justihed a hundred times over, or with anybody who dreams that 
enough has yet been done for labour in England, it is not possible to 
be politically tolerant. Such an attitude is not a point of view, it is 
an almost criminal prejudice; and the sooner this is realised the 
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sooner will the labour problem be cleared away and give place to more 
important issues. 

But, on the other hand, it is necessary to protest against the exclusive 
association of Socialism, which in its large sense is no less than the 
will to create a new order of society, with the partial and class- 
prejudiced ideals of the working man. That the artisan must have 
a noble because necessary place in a reconstructed society, no Socialist 
will deny; but that the whole theory of society should be clipped to 
the dimensions of the artisan’s prejudices is what every Socialist who 
is not blinded and demoralised by sympathy with economic poverty 
will strenuously deny. 

Yet that almost exclusive association of Socialism with Labour 
politics has already been witnessed. It may indeed be said that the 
theory of Collectivism in its stricter outlines is no more than an 
adaptation and limitation of Socialism to the special needs of the 
working man. It is in its largest dimensions a trades-union theory, 
owing its impulse to a movement of revolt on the part of wage 
labourers against the pressure of competitive individualism. The 
name itself is testimony to its essentially re-active character. 
Practically, of course, society is no more exclusively individualist than 
it is feudal The living remnants of every mode of commerce, 
government and social life exist side by side. And it is merely 
against one particular phase of these, namely, the Manchester doctrine 
of unrestricted competition, that Collectivism as a theory is directed. 
From this standpoint, Collectivism aims at the entire reconstruction 
of society for the sake of a single part. In its doctrinaire form, its 
disciples not only demand Collectivism as a remedy for the admitted 
evils of individualism, but they go further and demand that the whole 
of society shall be collectivist from top to bottom. 

IT am aware that the more intelligent of the Socialists—the Fabian 
Society gx exce/sts—are Collectivists only in a modified and restricted 
sense. Political thinkers like Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw cannot be expected to be blind to the absurdity of reconstructing 
a whole society simply in order to adjust the conditions of a single 
class) Over and over again in the Fabian pamphlets, when the hand 
is the hand of Mr. Shaw or Mr. Webb, clear indications are given of 
the plain fact that Socialism is something more than a doctrine of 
State Collectivism designed as a medicine for wage labourers alone. 

In the basis of the Fabian Society, for example, we are explicitly 
told that the Fabian Society works for the transfer to the commun#ty 
of suctmindustrial capital as can conveniently be managed socially. 
A pretty large loophole for escape into individualism in that! And 
still more explicitly the limits of proposed Collectivism are defined in 
the Report on Fabian Policy to the International Socialist Workers 
and the Trades-union Congress held in London in 1896. “The Fabian 
“Society,” the Report reads, “does not suggest that the State should 
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“monopolise industry as against private enterprise or individual 
“initiative further than may be necessary to make the livelihood of 
“the people and their access to the sources of production completely 
“independent of both. The freedom of the individual to test the social 
“value of new inventions, to initiate improved methods of production, 
“to anticipate and lead public enterprise in caternng for new social 
“wants, to practise all arts, crafts and professions independently, in 
“short, to complete the social organisation by adding the resources of 
“private activity and judgment to those of public routine is as highly 
“valued by the Fabian Society as Freedom pf Speech, Freedom of 
“the Press, or any other article in the charter of popular liberties.” 

Again, that there may be no misunderstanding of the partial nature 
of Fabian Collectivism, and of the Fabians’ insistence on the value 
of individualism in, at least, its philosophical aspect (a value, by the 
way, which nobody more than Mr. Shaw has taught us to regard as 
transcendent), Mr. Webb writes in a Fabian tract: “The development 
“of individual character is the Socialist’s ‘odd trick’ for the sake of 
“which he seeks to win all others.” And finally there is Mr. Shaw’s 
comforting repudiation of wholesale Collectivism (which he misnames 
Socialism) in an essay published under the title of “Some Illusions 
“of Socialism” (1897). “I myself,” he says, “am firmly persuaded that 
“Socialism will not prove worth carrying out in its integrity, that long 
“before it has reached every corner of the political and industrial 
“organisation it will have so completely relieved the pressure to which 
_ “it owes its force, that it will recede before the next great movement 
“in social development, leaving relics of untouched Individualist 
“Liberalism in all directions among the relics of feudalism which 
“Liberalism itself has left. I believe that its dissolution of the petty 
“autocracies and oligarchies of pnvate landlordism and capitalism will 
“enormously stimulate genuine individual enterprise instead of 
“suppressing it; and I strongly suspect that Socialist States will 
“connive at highly undemocratic, ways of leaving comparatively large 
“resources in the hands of certain persons, who will thereby become 
“obnoxious as a privileged class to the consistent levellers.” 

But alas, this wise and sensible point of view is not the view of the 
majority of Socialists in England. Still less is it the practical view of 
the political working man, as demonstrated in the ideals of the 
Independent Labour Party, the Labour Party and the Social 
Democratic Federation. Amongst these organisations, the first two 
of*which are overwhelmingly manned by trades-unionists, the theory 
of Collectivism runs in the leaders’ minds with the rigour of £dogma. 
It is true, no doubt, that the Labour Party is not, and never will be, 
Socialist in the sense that the best members of the Fabian Society 
are Socialists. What care the Labour Party for a reconstruction of 
society in which room shall be found for every type of mind, for a 
reconstructed society arranged in some such hierarchy of human values 
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as Plato sketched and Mr. Wells has lately revived? So long as the 
Augean stables of the masses are cleared, the concern of the Labour 
Party with the problems of society ceases. Rightly enough it is their 
own house they desire to set in order. The misfortune is that the 
Socialist Utopians and reformers should be generally blind to the 
dangers of entrusting all their hopes to the Labour Party. Yet with 
the exception of a section of the Fabian Society this has been done. 

The trades-unionists have thus not only secured the first claim on 
public attention by reason of the superior obviousness of their wrongs, 
but they have managad to attach to their cause a complete economic 
theory, the theory of Collectivism, and to enlist in their service the 
majority of the Socialist reformers. Add to this the fact that the 
programme of working class reform is thoroughly intelligible and 
thoroughly practical, and we have the secret of the success of the 
wage labourer in the political field. 

Turning now to consider the fortunes of the craftsmen in their 
revolt, it is plain, as I have said, that failure and not success has been 
their portion. Having handed their political aspirations over to the 
keeping of the Socialists, who in tum entrusted them to the tender 
mercies of the working man, craftsmen have had the depressing 
experience of beholding their interests neglected, derided, and finally 
denied. In plain words, the political aspirations of the craftsman as 
craftsman, his demand for the conditions under which not merely 
work, but good work, might be secured, have been practically ignored 
by every Political Reform Party, including the Party to whom his hopes 
had been entrusted. J cannot conceive that Morris, were he alive now, 
would be satisfied with the conduct of his propaganda by the Socialists, 
or think that the sheep of his pasture had been sufficiently fed I 
cannot conceive that the pioneers of the Arts and Crafts movement, 
who wrote those burning words in their earliest pamphlets, would be 
gatished either with the attention paid them by Socialist and Labour 
Reformers or with the condition of the Arts and Crafts movement at 
this moment. The inevitable fate of the Arts and Crafts movement, 
so soon as it abandoned its political nghts and parasitically attached 
itself to the movement of wage-labour, was to find itself enfeebled by 
degrees and doomed to a lingering death. 

From the moment of the rise of the Labour Party, the Arts and 
Crafts movement became less and less interested in its own political 
future and more and more concerned with its economic present. Then 
began the lamentable series of little Guilds, hole-in-the-comner institu- 
tions, Associations for the sale of petty craftwork, cunning devices for 
attracting the wealthy, fantastic designs to attract the people of no 
taste, and/all the indications of a movement that has ceased to be a 
movement at all The history of the Arts and Crafts during the last, 
five or ten years is the record of a series of inept, hopelessly private, 
genteel and useless attempts to make and sell beautiful things in the 
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face of a public demand for ugly things, Depressing enough the 
spectacle 1s in all conscience, and nobody can contemplate the position 
of the craftsman at this montent without wishing to alter it 

But the lesson to be learned is the lesson of history. A class that 
entrusts its well-being to an inferior class is doomed to disappointment. 
And a class that thinks to cultivate its garden in society and to ignore 
sociology is doomed to neglect. But that is what the:Arts and Crafts 
movement has done. Minding, as most of its members foolishly think, 
its own business, practising its arts and crafts and creating beautiful 
things, it then discovers all too late that the gyeat public market will 
have none of its beautiful things, that the great sociological changes 
that were to restore beauty to life have done nothing of the kind, and 
that finally the very party on whom all its hopes were based, and into 
whose cause some of its own best ideas were poured, has played it false, 
and cares no more than Gallio for any of these things. 

There are, however, signs at last both in the advanced Socialist 
circles and in the pale remnants of the Arts and Crafts movement that 
the mistake is being recognised. For it is now seen to be certain that 
a complete trades-union victory would fail in the long run to obtain 
the demands even of the trades-unionists themselves. 

It 18 not necessaty to speak of Socialism, for no sane Socialist dreams 
that the victory of Labour means the victory of Socialism. But even 
in respect of the ideals of the working man, ‘there is every reason for 
believing that they cannot be accomplished except by the 
contemporaneous satisfaction of the demands of the artist. Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s vision of a Labour Cabinet, which in its way is as Chauvinist 
as the German Emperors “Germany, Germany over all,” and even 
narrower in its application, lacks the necessary perspective, proportion 
and variety that go to the statesman’s vision. Granted that a trades- 
unionist sits as Premier at the head of a Labour Cabinet, what 
guarantee is there for the workman that his increased share of the 
products of his labour will be worth anything unless the element of 
beauty has been given room to blossom. There is no need to make a 
religion of Art, as people do who have no comprehension of its daily 
service ; but in its most material sense, a labour product, be it a pot or 
a building, must give pleasure as well as use, if it is to be of value. | 
And it is just that pleasure-giving element that must be legislated 
for as strictly and specifically as the element of use. Now trades- 
unionists as such demand only better conditions of labour and an 
increased share in the product of labour. It is conceivable that the 
nature of the labour and the nature of the product are quite ind#ftrent 
to them so long as their wages ‘are high and their hours low. Not 
so, however, the vast mass of people for whom those products are 
designed. For them the question of the conditions of labour is 
secondary. Once assure them that the conditions are tolerable, and 
they then make demands for. excellence of workmanship, in other 
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words, for good craft. But it is just this which the wage labourer by 
himself cannot guarantee unless he has the propanoa, and is under 
the direction of the artist craftsman. . 

But the artist craftsman is a shy animal, and difficult to subject. 
The element of beauty being wholly individual, he is in revolt against 
the very conditions that the wage labourer finds tolerable, the factory 
system, for example, regular hours, impersonality of work, division of 
labour, repetition of designs, etc. Now how would a trades-union 
Cabinet legislate so as to secure the co-operation of the craftsman? 

So lông as the trades-unionist is wedded to Collectivism, so long 
will the.craftsman have nothing to say to him. For the essence of the 
crafts 1s individualism. It is personality that the craftsman seeks 
both in his own work and in his market. I confess that I do not see 
any way out of the difhculty into which the Collectivist trades-unionist 
would thus be brought. The supremacy of labour would mean the 
extinction of the craftsman. 

On,the other hand, it is equally plain that the craftsman has no 
claim to exclusive attention. There are many occupations in which 
art is quite impossible. Dignity there may be in labour even of 
the most menial character, but nobody but a confirmed idealist would 
pretend that all forms of indispensable labour are capable of being 
raised to the level of crafts. In other words there must always be 
a considerable number of artisans side by side with the craftsmen, 
and the claims of the artisan and unskilled labourer have as much need 
to be considered, even in the absence of any atsthetic value, as the 
claims of the craftsman. Hence the proper line of division is between 
reforms intended to raise the level of unskilled Jabour and reforms 
intended to give scope to artistic labour. And my contention is that 
the needs of both cannot be satisfied by the same methods, but 
demand each its own special treatment. 

As I have said, some inkling of this has begun to enter the minds of 
Socialists and Art Workers alike. In the Fabian Society, for example, 
considerable discontent was expressed with Mr. Shaw’s ineptitudes on 
the subject of “Art under Socialism.” His praise of “trade-finish ” in 
craftsmanship was perilously Philistine, and opposed to the very 
spirit of the teachings of Morris. Again, a recent pamphlet issued 
by the Fabian Society under the title of “Socialism and the Labour 
“Policy” had the effect of demonstrating the enormities of which 
dogmatic Collectivist Socialists were capable in the absence of any 
political protagonists of the craftsman. No wonder that craftsmen who 
had pua all their eggs into the Socialistic basket began to ask what 
they had done, when the following passage from an official tract struck 
their bewildered eyes: “Everyone should have a legal right to an 
“opportunity of earning his living in the society in which he has been 
“born; but no one should or could have the right to ask that he 
“shall be employed at the particular job which suits his peculiar taste 
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“and temperament Each of us must be prepared to do the work 
“which society wants doing (sic), or take the consequences of refusal.” 

It was in vain ‘that attention was drawn to the grievous mistake 
that Collectivist society would be making in not at least attempting to 
set men at the work they could do best The protest was ignored, 
and the paragraph left in all its doctrinaire silliness Yet the point 
to observe is that the paragraph has afforded another ghmpse to the 
craftsmen of the dangers they are running ın an exclusive alliance with 
Labour Socialists) The Fabian Society, I have already shown, are 
ordinarily alive to the danger; but in the abgve instance at any rate 
they have given craftsmen, and, in fact, all lovers of hberty, a serious 
handle against their propaganda. 

But if the Fabians have allowed themselves to forget that Morris 
and Ruskin ever existed, the recent formation of a Fabian Arts Group 
begins to redeem the neglect. It was stated explicitly at the 
inaugural meeting of this new group, over which presided, by the way, 
no other person than Mr. Shaw himself, that one of its functions was 
to give political significance to the Arts and Crafts movement, and to 
carry on the work which Morris had begun. It was indeed high time 
for Socialists to bestir themselves. Already in the Arts and Crafts 
world two attempts have been made to formulate political ideas. An 
abortive effort to found a Gilds Restoration League was followed 
by an attempt to start a Craftsmen’s Union. The prospectuses of 
both proposed organisations lie before me now. In both documents 
stress 1s laid upon the political insignificance of the Arts and Crafts 
movement, and on the necessity for a revival of the intentions of 
the early pioneers. Whether either of these bodies will finally be 
formed is doubtful, but what is not doubtful is that before long some 
such union will be formed, and the long absorption of the Arts and 
Crafts movement in Labour propaganda be brought slowly to an end. 

But what are the political necessities and demands of craftsmen? 
It is certain on even a casual examination that they are very far from 
being the same as those of the artisan. Moreover it becomes 
increasingly plain that the system of Collectivism which might satisfy 
the needs of the latter would merely aggravate the causes of complaint 
of the former. Yet, as I have said, it was a sound instinct which 
drew craftsmen and artisans together. My plea is that the time of 
co-operation is past, and that the need for separate political action 
on the part of craftsmen has come. It is probable that a considerable 
measure of labour legislation was necessary before the crafts could 
themselves be revived, and for my part I see no essential antagonism 
between the accomplishment of the minimum labour programme and 
the satisfaction of the craftsman’s demands. The point to be urged is 
that the two sets of demands are different, different in spirit, different 
in substance, and that therefore the suggested remedies for the one 
must not be supposed to be applicable to the other. 
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The main political demand of craftsmen is for nothing less than the 
re-establishment of the mediæval Gild System in the sphere of the 
crafts. The essential principle of the Gild System has always been 
the self-government of the crafts. Every craft being at bottom a 
“mystery ” in the sense that only those practically initiated ın it have a 
due comprehension of it, the conclusion follows that only craftsmen can 
properly determine the rules and regulations proper to the well-being 
of their crafts. In fact, the main complaint of the craftsman under 
the present commercial system is not primarily that wages are low 
or that*there is no potential market for good work. It is that between 
the craftsman and his market there has been created a gulf spanned 
by a middleman, who is ignorant of craftsmanship on the one hand, 
and concerned only with the distribution of such goods as command 
a profit on the other. Between the craft producer and the actual buyer 
and user is indeed a whole series of middlemen and market-riggers, 
wholesale factors and capitalists, whose interests are neither those 
of the craftsman nor those of the public’ For if it is true that labour 
is sweated, it is also true that goods are adulterated and shoddy. In 
other words, both public and producer suffer by the intrusion of the 
middleman between them. 

Conceive our middleman in conference with craftsmen. He is 
desirous of putting on the market some goods which he thinks will 
bring him ina profit. Plainly if he is to sell the goods they must 
be made as he directs. But he is not an initiate in the mysteries of 
the craft. He does not even know what can or can not be done in 
the best craft style. He does not even care. As, however, by virtue 
of his capital he is in possession of the pocket of the public, he can 
offer the craftsman the alternatives of producing what he asks for 
or producing nothing. In other words the craftsman is driven to 
accept the dictation of an ignorant bagman in place of the dictation 
of the masters of his craft That is, if he must work to live. In 
exceptional cases the craftsman may refuse and trust to a private 
income. Or he may endeavour to create a market of his own (as 
Morris did) by appealing to a special class of wealthy buyers. Or he 
may unite with a number of his rebellious fellows and form a Gild 
on co-operative lines of production, and establish a gallery for the 
display and sale of his wares. All these alternatives have in fact 
been adopted from time to time, but only in exceptional cases. The 
vast majority of craftsmen have been compelled to bow the knee to 
the commercial middleman, and to save such scraps of craft tradition 
as they gould from the general wreck. 
. Now this being the condition of the craftsman to-day, it is clear 

that the substitution of Collectivist ignorance for individual ignorance 
would be only to exchange one tyranny for another. There is not the 
slightest guarantee that under a Collectivist régime the officials in 
charge of craft production would be themselves initiates into craft 
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mysteries. On the contrary, as servants of a dividend-hunting public 
(for we cannot assume a change of character), the public Collectivist 
officials would be quite as anxious to make profits for their corpora- 
tions as agents are to make profits for their companies. The exchange 
of individual for collective control would in fact satisfy no single 
demand of the artist craftsman. And hence Collectivism, while likely 
enough to secure minimum wages and maximum hours for the 
working man, would entirely fail to increase the freedom of the crafts. 

‘It is on this account that craftsmen have for long turned their 
eyes in the direction of the Gilt System. Under the Gild’ System 
each craft in return for specific public privileges undertook certain 
specific public responsibilities. The privileges were those of self- 
government, the regulation of their own rules of work, the regulation 
of their own standards of workmanship, the right to exclude the 
non-efiicient, and the right to control their own members. In return 
for these privileges they undertook a corporate responsibility for 
workmanship and price. In other words they guaranteed, as skilled 
in their own mystery, the excellence and general workmanship of 
all their members. 

Now rt is for the restoration of some such system that the 
craftsmen are really seeking to-day. That they should no longer be 
under the control of uninitiated persons, whether public or private ; 
that they should no longer be compelled to make objects which as 
craftsmen they know are worthless; that they should have the right 
to purge their ranks of the incompetent and the tricksters, and to 
safeguard the public in the matter of all articles of craft; that, in 
effect, is the demand of the craftsman. 

But let nobody suppose that such a demand can be satisfied 
without involving enormous political changes, and changes too which 
are far from moving in a Collectivist direction. Collectivists of the 
stricter sort have generally imagined their Utopia to consist of a 
highly organised and perfected factory system. . The subjection of 
machinery and its displacement 'of human slavery have been the 
dream of men even like the poet Oscar Wilde. Grosser minds 
have undoubtedly conceived an England, green pastured for the 
most part, with here and there a colossal factory where in the 
minimum of time the maximum number of articles is manufactured. 
“Beautiful dream!” they say. But to the imagination the prospect 
is more like a nightmare. The implications and the interstices 
ofethe vision are nothing short of revolting. 

Is it conceivable that the population of these islands should ever 
be content each with articles of which replicas are spread over the 
civilised world? The question may sound trivial, but it is, I contend, 
thoroughly human. Not ideal! No, but true. The fact is that 
every individual, exactly to the extent to which he is an individual, 
desires to see about him, and to possess for his use, things whose 
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one characteristic is that they are not like everybody else’s. It is 
uniqueness, individuality, inimitability, that the individual desires 
to see in his surroundings, in order that his own uniqueness and 
incomparability may be reflected as in a magic mirror. And just 
on account of this profound psychological fact the prospect of a 
perfected and universalised factory system is intolerable to the mind. 
But what is the alternative? If there are to be individuals in the 
coming society and their demand is for individual things about them, 
then it follows inevitably that outside the factory system (which may 
do very “well for work jn which distinction is indifferent) there must 
be individual craftsmen whose concern is with individual buyers. We 
have seen that Mr. Sidney Webb speaks of the individual as the 
“odd trick” for which all the others must be won. If therefore we 
may look forward to an actual increase in the number of unique 
individuals, then we may certainly look forward to an increase in the 
number and estimation of craftsmen. For the craftsman is to the 
individual what the factory is to the indiscriminaté masses. This 
argument disposes once and for all of the Collectivist’s dream of a 
perfected factory system. The fact is that nobody wants it, and least 
of all those whose needs are best worth satisfying. 

But not only is the factory system undesirable on account of the 
uniformity of its products; it is equally fatal to everything that is 
called temperament or personality in work The creation of 
individual things demands on the one hand personal attention of the 
most intimate kind, and assumes on the other hand a personal 
demand No genuine craftsman can make a first-rate ring or a 
first-rate pot for an impersonal being. It is precisely the personal 
character of the kpown buyer that stimulates the personal 
creativeness of the artificer. To separate the craftsman from his 
customer is at the same time to slay his best craftsmanship. Close 
personal, relationships are indispensable if the best work is to be 
done. But this involves, among other things, small workshops and 
the restriction of local markets. A factory is at best an impersonal 
institution in which the personalities of maker and buyer and goods 
are intentionally eliminated just on account of their incalculability. 
The personal equation which in all matters of craft is the spirit 
and essence of excellence is in all matters of factory organisation 
the spirit and essence of disorder and inefficiency. Everybody 
realises the general instability of the artist temperament, its liability 
to all kinds of whims and fancies and recalcitrancies; and it is only 
in small workshops, working with severely restricted machinery, with 
a defined and maximum number of workmen, and superintended 
personally by a working master craftsman, that the personal equation 
is permissible. Hence small workshops are indispensable to good 
craftsmanship. Again, as I have already observed, local markets are 
a sine quå non of the crafts. A universal market is well enough for 
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wheat and oil and butter and eggs, and indeed for a thousand and 
"one articles of use, but in the matter of craft articles a universal 
market is fatal to excellence. 

But the creation of small workshops and the restoration of local 
markets are at present out of the drift cf things. Moreover, 
any movement in these directions must certainly arouse the 
antagonism not only of commercial magnates whose interest is in 
big concerns and world markets, but no less of trades-unions and 
Collectivists, whose one desire appears to be to see commerce in the 
hands of a single trust, in order to facilitate the Collectiviat cdup. 

Against both these tendencies, therefore, I urge that it is the 
busmess of the craftsman and the craftsman’s friends to, wage 
strenuous war. Only the war must be carried on no longer by 
sentimental appeals to beauty lovers (who seldom are willing to 
sacrifice an hour’s thought to the preservation.of beauty) but by a 
political propaganda on behalf of specific political privileges. 
Craftsmen of every variety are practically unanimous in desiring for 
themselves the Restoration of the Gild System. It is necessary now 
that they should formulate that principle in all its details and 
applications. I have suggested ‘that the Gild System involves of 
necessity the demand for the restriction of machinery, for small 
workshops, for local markets, and for privileges of the right to admit 
or exclude inefficient workmen from the ranks of the recognised 
craftsmen. In return for public privileges of this kind the organised 
crafts must be prepared to accept public responsibilities. And for that 
they are ready. The labours of Morris and his successors have 
created, or rather re-created, the most ancient and honoured 
traditions of craftsmanship, At this moment there are craftsmen 
in England as good as England has ever seen. But with the steady 
flow of public opinion in the direction of the factory system, the 
universal market and Collectivist production, those same tgaditions 
of craftsmanship are constantly in peril of being practically ignored. - 
What is needed is a vigorous assertion of the political needs of the 
crafts and a rigorous insistence upon the political conditions that 
alone can make craftsmanship flourish, and give reality once more to 
the splendid intentions of the Arts and Crafts movement. 
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PRIESTS AND PEOPLE BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 
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T is difficult for the modern Englishman to realise, even remotely, 
| the power of the medieval clergyman in his parish: 
Theoretically it was almost unlimited, and practically it was even 
greater if possible than that which Mr. McCarthy reveals in his 
“Priests and People in Ireland.” In 1287, Bishop Quivil, of Exeter, 
published a series of diocesan constitutions which not only summarise 
the most important points of English Church law, but also add very 
valuable illustrative comments. These detailed instructions, dealing 
simply with the pressing needs of the moment, and in no way concerned 
with a distant posterity, throw, perhaps, more light upon medizval 
parish life than any other document of equal length. Just as the good 
bishop has no doubt that Jews are bom to,be the servants of 
Christians, so also he does not hesitate to remind the laity, very plainly 
of their, filial subordination to the clergy, a subordination which 
aggravates the sin of every trespass upon clerical possessions or 
privileges. “Unhappy wretches, walking in darkness! ... is it not 
“written in the Scriptures* ‘he that stealeth anything from his father 
“‘or from his mother, and saith, “This is no sin,” is the partner of a 
“‘ murderer?’ That man therefore is a murderer who robs Church 
“money by rapine or cozenage. Is it not a plain sign of strange 
“madness when the son seeks to set himself over his father, the disciple 
“over his master! and when they would fain subjugate by unjust 
“obligations him who (as they believe) can bind or loose them not dn - 
“earth “only but also in heaven!” Nor was this mere high-flown 
theory. Often as the Church maintained her claims against even the 
great and powerful—and sometimes, to her honour be it said, less in 
her own interest than in that of pure Christianity—still oftener did 
she assert her rights over the common herd of parishioners. It was 


* Prov. xxviii. 24. 
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punishable to stay away from mass on Sundays or holy days; to 
frequent another parish church in preference to one’s own; to omit 
the yearly Easter confession and communion; or to’ break the 
ecclesiastical faste. The archdeacon levied pecuniary fines on the 
immoralities of the layfolk as well as of the clergy—a system which 
lent itself to frequent bribery and extortion, as we know not only from 
Chaucer and his fellow-satirists, but also from the repeated complamts 


“ of Church councils. The tithes, again, constituted a land tax, income 


tax and death duty* far more onerous than any known to modern 
times, and proportionately unpopular. Not, only were the’ farmers 
and cottagers bound to render a strict tenth of all them produce— 
theoretically, at least, down to the very pot-herbs of their gardens— 
but merchants, shopkeepers and even the poorest artisans were by the 
same theory bound to pay from their personal earnings this same tax of 
o shillings in the pound.t Moreover, the law was pitiless to the 
ae Tithes of wool were held to include even the down of his 
geese; the very grass which he cut by the road side was to pay its 
due toll ; the farmer who deducted working expenses before tithing his 
crops damned himself thereby to hell As Archbishop Stratford 
complained in the Synod of London (1342), “Men straying blindly in 
“damnable error stumble into the destruction of their own souls, paying 
“[first] the tenth sheaf of their crops for the harvesters’ wages, and 
“thus by a false calculation rendering [only] the eleventh sheaf as tithe, 
“contending that they may famly pay their labourers’ harvest wages 
“from the crops before the tithing, and thus setting at naught the 
“precepts both of the Old Testament and of the New.”} It was 
further contended that the farmer was bound to cart his tithinp-sheaves 
to the parson’s barn; and that the tithe of milk must be rendered in 
the form of cheese, in which it was most convenient to the receiver. 
We need scarcely wonder that the laity, thus situated, excogitated 
many subterfuges of “excessive malice’... to the manifest prejudice 
“of ecclesiastical rights and liberties, and to the grievous harm of their 
“own souls,” which may be found set out at length in Stratford’s 
constitutions and elsewhere. The most ingenious of these forms of 
passive resistance was that invented by farmers in Exeter diocese 
* “A legatee is bound to give tithes on his legacy, even though it have been already 
tithed by the testator.” (Prepula Oculi, a 14th century manual for parish priests, pt. 
E ae St: Thomas Aquinas, the Canonists decide that even prostitutes are 
bound to pay tithes of their sinful earnings, though the Church ought to refuse such 
eee so long as they are unrepentant, “lest she scem to in their sing.” 
en, however, the woman has repented, or 1f her sin be secret to the world though 
known to the Church authorities, then the tithe may be taken. Thewefy lepers 
were bound to pay tithes, with some exceptions; and the was theoretically 
bound to sonttbine a tenth of his recelpts from alms: Te of course the 


priest was bound in conscience not to accept it. (Aq. Sama. 2a me, 87 i dake 
ere aaa 18. sec. am. Summa Angelica s V. Decima $7. Lyndwood 


Í PA According to Bishop Lyndwood, of Matt, xxii. a1. The whole of this tithe 
question will be found very fully discussed in Lyndwood’s Frovinaase, ed. Oxon., pp- 
185—201. 
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towards the end of the thirteenth century, the golden age of Gothic 
architecture. “Whereas,” writes Bishop Quivil, “the ancient and 
“approved custom in our diocese is that men should bring their tithes 
“of milk in the form of cheese, some men maliciously bring the milk to 
“church in its natural state ; and (what is more iniquitous) finding none 
“there to receive it, pour it out before the altar in scorn of God and of 
“His Church.” The priest, for his part, had the partial consolation of 
knowing that such prevaricators of tithes were destined to fnd their 
part in hell with Cain, and of proclaiming this solemnly four times a 
year from his pulpit. Persistent defaulters (of whom many remained 
even after such general warnings) might be first forbidden the door of 
the church, and then publicly devoted to the devil in this world and’ 
the next by excommunication with book, bell and candle, a punishment 
which often entailed the further inconvenience of imprisonment at the 
hand of the royal officers.* This practice of “cursing for tithes,” 
which Archbishop Winchelsey enjoined upon each clergyman as a sacred 
duty, in the interests of his brethren of the cloth, was neglected only 
by a few saintly souls like Chaucer’s model priest, of whom the poet 
writes: “Ful looth were hym to cursen for hise tithes.” Wycliffe, of 
course, emphasised more than once the unbiblical nature of this 
proceeding ; and even the orthodox and anti-Wyclifite Gower cannot 
help noting the frequent contrast between the hunger of the clergy for 
tithes and their neglect of parish work. 

Nor were the tithes the only burdens of the kind which fell upon the 
laity. Apart from compulsory rates for maintenance of the fabric and 
general church expenses, which were perfectly fair and natural at a 
time when only a very small minority doubted the necessity of such 
outlays, other less defensible exactions were usual. It was conveniently 
assumed that even the most scrupulous parishioners must sometimes 
have failed to pay their full due of tithes; and, as any such retention 
constiteted a mortal sin, the clergy claimed a “mortuary” on the 
estate of every dead parishioner m the direct interests of his soul.t 
This claim, as regulated by Archbishop Winchelsey in 1305, and 
repeated by Langham in 1367, was for the second best animal from 
the stock of anyone who had died possessed of not less. than three ; 
the tax might therefore amount to a succession duty of 33 per cent. on 
personal property, and in some districts it was frankly calculated on 
that basis) In Brittany, for instance, the clergy regularly claimed a 
mortuary of one-third of the dead man’s personal estate ; and the same 
custom evidently prevailed in some parts of England, as we see frm 
a very itteresting case enrolled among the Pleas in Parliament under 
the year 1330. Thomas le Forter, as executor, had paid what he 
claimed to be just mortuary on the estate of William le Forter; but 


* The curse Sailers on these occasions may be found, in all its grisly details, 
in Myrc’s 14th century /wstructions for Parish Priests (E.E.T.S. 1868). 

| To realise the jesultry with which this claum was urged, the reader should refer 
to adeeod: pP 20, note c. 
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the Abbot of Wenlock, as his parson, sued him in the Bishop’s court 
for a full third of the dead man’s personal property, under the claim 
that this was the usual mortuary in that place. Thomas obtained a 
royal prohibition, setting forth that “exactions of this kind are hitherto 
“unheard of by us and the people of our realm, and if they were 
“tolerated in future they would manifestly redound to the oppression 
“of the said realm,” and therefore forbidding the bishop to hear the 
prior’s plea. Parliament referred the case to a commission of three 
abbots, who decided, on the strength of a statute of Edward I. . that no 
royal prohibition could avail to stop proceedings in the Bishop’s court 
on a question of tithes or mortuaries; we may take it for granted, 
therefore, that Thomas was S to pay. (Rotwl. Parl. vol. IL 
p. 38a.) In most parts of Wales, on the other hand, mortuaries seem 
: have been unknown; and in some parts of England they were 
either unknown or considerably lighter than those here described, as 
appears from a statute of Henry VIIL which will presently be 
mentioned. But, in the large majority of cases, it is plain that the 
claim was extremely onerous, and that, however strange the very idea 
of it may be to modern minds, it loomed very large on the struggling 
peasant’s horizon in the Middle Ages. It may be freely granted that 

the, Church was then, on the whole, the best friend the poor man had: 
she is so stil, and so are all the Churches; but, as Ruskin very 
emphatically pleads in “Fors Clavigera,” we must beware of straining 
this argument to the breaking point (1871, Letter X); and certainly 
it should not blind us to many strange and undeniable facts in the 
past. Imagine for one moment the feelings of a struggling household 
—one of those large families, working hard day by day to keep the 
wolf from the door, who formed so healthy a prgportion of ancient, as 
of modem, England. The breadwinner has just been taken, and the 
outlook would be dark enough in any case; but here comes the lord 
- of the manor to claim for his mortuary (as he often might) the dead 
man’s best beast. Next comes the priest—he who claims to live 
among his people as a direct spiritual descendant of Christ’s Apostles 
—to take away the second best,.in which he has claimed a vested 
interest from the frst moment when the wretched peasant took to his 
dying bed ; and the family must now struggle on as best it can with the 
worst of the three cows that once formed its stock. In some places 
the very bed itself became the perquisite of him who had knelt in 
prayer beside it, and spoken to the dying sinner of a Shepherd who 
gave His life for His sheep.* Contrasts of this kind appear to the, 
* All the statements made here without further references ma may be verified on p 


19—22 of Lyndwood. The clergy would deny the last rites of the Church to a dek 
man who ventured to alienate any possession of importance, since such alienations 


might aes affect thelr perquisites on his death. In Mr. Fisher's admirable 
He of Jre tan. 1405 fo 1543; P. 293, the significance of this fact is obscured 
by a ad at St. Germain sE not a curates compelled sick men to sell, but 
that they d them. See his Treatise, fol. 24b, and cf. Quivil’s constitution in 


Wilkins If. 158. 
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poor in far more glaring colours than any words can paint; and, in 
spite of the fact that the parson, such as he was, might be the only 
approach to a friend whom they knew—in spite of the admirable self- 
sacrifice shown by many clergymen in that age, as in all ages and in 
all countries—we need hardly wonder that bishops based their 
constitutions, and popes their bulls, on the notorious fact that “the 
“laity are bitterly hostile to the clergy.” Before we can realise what 
actually happened at the Reformation, the story of the Amcten Régime 
must first be faced with unsparing frankness. Archbishop Winchelsey 
did indted warn his clergy to “keep the fear of God before their eyes É 
in pressing these radically uncharitable claims; but, human nature 
being what it is, we need not wonder that Langham, half a century 
later, complains of the “too frequent quarrels” between clergy and 
people on this head, which he attempts to obviate only by a more 
emphatic and detailed repetition of Winchelsey’s injunctions. These 
quarrels smouldered on, with frequent bursts of flame, until the 
Reformation, as we may see by the complaints of Church councils. 
In 1518 Cardinal Wolsey revived an ancient constitution of the York 
province, enacting that, as the miserable earnings of many day 
labourers scarcely enabled them to keep body and soul together, there- 
fore all who received no higher wages than 63 8d a year should be 
held indeed to their Easter offerings and similar payments, but excused 
from payment of tithes. To put this in terms of modern money, a 
labourer at 133. 6d. a week would be excused ; but one whose wages 
were Iss. would have to pay a yearly tithe of 16s, or more than a 
week’s wages, to his rector.* That this was felt as a real burden by 
the poor can be proved from one of the fragmentary Yorkshire visita- 
tions published by Canon Raine. The parishioners of Masham are 
found enquiring of the visitors in 1510 “also we desire to know what a 
“servant should pay to tithe for his hire, for as much as draws ten 
“shillings, for poor servants that hath but a small wage to find them, it 
“ig sore for them to take so mickle.” The neighbouring parish of 
Kirby Malsherd put a similar question in a briefer and more 
grammatical form: “We desire to know what a servant should pay to 
“tithe for ten shillings wage.” T | 

In 1529, again, on the eve of the Reformation, Parliament dealt by 
statute with the burning question of “corpse presents.” It was enacted 
(1) that mortuaries should be commuted for a tax amounting at the 
most to 1 per cent, and in some cases to only a third of that amount ; 


* In addition to the 6s. 8d. money wage, which was tithable, the laboure? in 
questidn would receive board and lodging equivalent to 1s. a week. Money was then 


io or 12 times more valuable than at present: so if we take the extreme and 
multi these sums by 12, we find that a labourer at 6s. 8d. a year wages, plus board 
and | would receive the modern equivalent of 138. 6d. a week, and one whose 


wages were 138. 4d. a year would receive the equivalent of 15s. aweck This latter 
would have to pay on his 138: 4d. a tithe of 1s. 4d., which in terms of modern mon 
would be 168. Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, pp- 354 an 


53> Verk Fabric Rolls. Surtees Society, p. 263- 
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(2) that nothing at all should be paid for any man whose personal 
property amounted to less than ten marks (or about £80 modern 
currency); (3) that the inveterate abuses of exacting mortuaries in 
duplicate for certain cases, or for wives and children who had no legal 
property, should be altogether abolished. . So radical was the change 
effected by this statute, in theory at least, that the orthodox lawyer St 
Germain, writing two years later, speaks of it as a total abolition of 
the old mortuary system. The statute, he- says, had been rendered 
necessary by the patent injustice with which corpse-presents had been 
claimed, and the “variances” and “grudges” which this had caused 
between clergy and people. A tax which, in its origin, claimed to be 
no more than just compensation for tithes withheld from the Church, 
had gradually grown to be claimed not only for the death of a wife, 
who owned no property and could owe no tithes, but even for “servants 
“and children, as well infants as others... . And the mortuaries 
“must be delivered forthwith, or else the body should not be buried. ... 
“And under that manner mortuaries increased daily in many places, 
“and of likelihood would have gone further if they had not been 
“stopped in time. And they were. in many places taken in such 
“manner as made men to think that the curates,loved their mortuaries 
“better than their lives.” Nor was even this parliamentary prohibition 
of immediate avail, for St. Germain complains that “many curates, not 
“regarding the King’s statute im that behalf, persuade their 
“parishioners when they be sick to believe that they cannot be saved, 
“but they restore them as much as the old mortuary would have 
“amounted to.” Or, again, “if the executor at the first request pay 
“not the money that is appointed by the statute, they will anon have a 
“citation against him [in the Bishop’s court]; and there shall he be so 
“handled that, as is said, it had been most commonly much better to 
“him to have paid his old mortuary than the costs and expenses that 
“he shall pay there.* St Germain’s assertions are corroborated 
partly by the statute of 1520 itself, partly by the famous cases of 
William Tracy and Richard Hunnet It was commonly believed by 
the London citizens that Hunne, a well-to-do burgess, had been first 
accused of heresy and then murdered in prison, merely because he had 
withstood his parish priest who claimed the shroud of his dead child 
as a corpse-present ; and if, as seems just possible, Hunne did in fact 
commit suicide in prison to avoid the stake, the suspicions’ of the 
citizens are none the less significant, as pointing to'a widespread 
comviction even among respectable men that the clergy were capable 
of going to any extreme in defence of these ancient abuses. , ° _ 
Besides tithes and mortuaries, there were also “oblations” or 
offerings at mass on certain feast-days. It was admitted that these 
. (like mortuaries) had at first been purely voluntary ; but already in the 
* Treatise concerning the Division, etc., chap. ix. | 
t See Tyndale, vol, ill, p. 269 (Parker Soc,) and Fisher, Jer. cit. 
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thirteenth century the clergy insisted on them as a right, resting on 
-the canonical principle that long custom, if laudable in itself, acquires 
the binding force of law—-and what custom could be more laudable 
than that a layman should offer to God for the remission of his sins? 
These offerings were practically treated in most cases as personal 
perquisites of the clergy, and they were often extorted with the most 
cynical disregard of religious proprieties. From at least 1217 onwards, 
different Church councils attempted to check priests who began their 
examination in the confessional with enquiries as to non-payment of 
tithes, ‘and who refuged to administer the Holy Sacrament to 
parishioners in arrear with their Easter offerings. (Wilkms L, 
549.) Towards the end of the same century, this prohibition had to 
be renewed in stronger language, “lest by this taking of money with 
“one hand while Christ’s body is offered with the other, the mystery of 
“our Redemption be bought and sold.” But the acts of succeeding 
councils show the same continual struggle against trading in holy 
things, especially against injunctions of pecuniary fines in the 
confessional, whether nakedly or under the thin disguise of Masses to 
be said in the parish church, and therefore to the profit of the priest 
who imposed them. Wrycliffe’s complaints on this head are bome out 
by unexceptionable documents ; and, more than ten years after Luther 
had raised the standard of revolt, such refusals to administer the 
communion to defaulting parishioners were perhaps more frequent in 
England than they had ever been before (see St. Germain; Zoc. ctt.) 
They ceased only with the abolition of the system which had given 
them birth; but, if we may believe Father Crowley and Mr. Michael 
McCarthy, whose evidence has (I believe) never been fairly met, 
similar systematic extortions by means of Church sacraments are still 
among the chief emoluments of the Roman Catholic clergy of America 
and Ireland.* 

A plentiful source of income to the clergy, and of scandal to the 
thinking laity, was the abuse of Indulgences. All our cathedrals, and 
many of our great churches, owe much of their magnificence to these 
Indulgences, which were frequently collected by absolutely 
unscrupulous rascals, as we know not only from such satirical pictures 
as Chaucer’s “Pardoner,” but from equally plain complaints on the part 
of Popes and Church councils during the three centuries preceding the 
Reformation. About 1250, the great mission-preacher Berthold of 
Regensburg stigmatised such “penny-preachers” as “murderers of 
“souls,” who do indeed succeed in adding church to church and prelacy 
to prelacy, but meanwhile betray many thousands of men and cast 
them into the nethermost pit of hell (Pred. L, 393 and passim.) The 
council of Mainz, in 1261, complained that they destroyed real Church 
discipline, and that much of what they wheedled out of the faithful was 


* The Parochial School, pp. 255—9, 312 (the latter contains a quotation from a 
Bishop) Priests and People in Ireland, pp. 313, 316. 
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spent in drunkenness, gambling and lechery. In 1390 Pope 
Boniface’ IX. complained that some of these pardoners went about 
“falsely pretending to absolve even the impenitent for the most trifling 
“sums of money.” “Our soul shudders, and is justly indignant at the 
“recollection of such things,” adds the Pope; but it never occurred to 
him to abolish the system itself, and the abuses which he deplored did 
but grow as years went on. Those who care to see how many Church 
councils repeated similar complaints between this date and the 
Reformation may consult Dr. Lea’s learned treatise on “Ind ces,” 
pp. 287, 288. But Dr. Lea has not noticed the strongest evidence for 
England, In 1450, Chancellor Gascoigne complained of these abuses 
in words similar to, but-even stronger than, those which were used by 
the fathers of the Church at the contemporary council of Salzburg 
(14560). He wrote: “Sinners say nowadays, ‘I care not what or how 
“‘many evils I do before God, for I can get at once, without the least 
~‘ difficulty, plenary remission of any guilt or sin whatsoever through 
“‘an Indulgence granted me by the Pope, whose written grant I 
““have bought for fourpence, or for the stake of a game of ball ;’ for, 
“indeed, these granters of letters of Indulgence run about from place 
“to place and sometimes give a letter for twopence, sometimes for a 
“good drink of wine or beer, sometimes to pay their losses at a game 
“of ball, sometimes for the hire of a prostitute, sometimes for fleshly 
“love. And Pietro da Monte, who, about the year 1440, collected 
“much money for Indulgences granted by Pope Eugenius, when he 
“went on board his ship to leave England, said to Dr. Vincent 
“Clement, ‘By God,’ he said, ‘ Pope Eugenius shall never have a single 
“penny of these sacks filled with money, unless he first send me 
“letters of promise for the Archbishopric of Milan’ ”* Pietro did, 
in fact, obtain only the bishopric of Brescia; but these embezzlements 
were, for centuries before the Reformation, equally notorious and 
scandalous to the laity. St. Germain (fol 27b) names among the chief 
causes of estrangement between clergy and laity in England “the 
“granting of Pardons.for money,” and the disgust of the nation 
at finding that so few of its contributions have been spent on 
the pious purposes for which they have been given: “and thereupon 
“some have fallen into a manner despising of Pardons.” It 
is true that we owe to the Indulgence system a great deal of our 
most beautiful architecture; but we owe to it also much of that wide- 
spread disgust of religious greed which led to the violent destruction 

P Lib. Ver: p. 123. In the face of this and several almost equally bitter complaints 
from so distinguished and orthodox a churchmen as Gascoigne, it is cult to 
understand how Abbot Gasquet can write “There is no evidence that [an indulgence] 
was ın any way interpreted as a remission of sin, still less that any one was foolish 
enough to regard it as æ permission to commit this or that offence against God... 
It is clear that abuses of the system w sgo far as England at least is concerned, 
neither widespread nor obvious.” (Eve of the Refi PP- 437. 439.) It was in 
very natural relance on these statements of his fellow-Benedictine that Bishop Hedley 


attempted to defend the system by arguments which are historically quite untenable. 
(Wimetcenth Century. Jan, 1901.) 
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of many equally beautiful buildings, by enlisting so much sympathy 
‘ on the side of the iconoclasts. The office of “pardoner” was not even 
theoretically abolished until the Council of Trent (1546) ; and we find, 
as late as 1563, an orthodox Roman Catholic complaining that men 
were forced to buy Indulgences not only by the exhortations of the 
preachers, but by the fear of not being reckoned good Christians 
(Lea p. 414.) Indeed, the most shameless methods were frequently 
employed to change what should have been absolutely free-will 
offerings into compulsory taxes. Gascoigne refers several times to the 
extorti6ns of Archbishop Kempe. He writes: “Woe, woe to the 
“greed of the Church! since, nowadays, about the year 1440, by 
“command of the rulers of York Cathedral, every parish priest in the 
“diocese is bidden to teach and enjoin in confession, to every 
“parishioner, before he receives absolution, such yearly payment to 
“the cathedral fabric as the priest imposes on him.” These parishes 
(be says) were often farmed out to the clergy, who collected far greater 
sums than they ever paid into the fabric fund, and who would extort 
forty pence in confession from a poor man who could not really afford 
four. (Lib. Ver., pp. I, 121, 123.) 

It would be impossible in an article like this to give even in the 
shortest compass a full list of the different methods by which money 
was raised for Church purposes in the Middle Ages; but I must add 
one last word about what was perhaps the most profitable of all— 
the supervision and probate of wills. Apart from the very small 
minority who were rich enough to make written wills, every man was 
obliged to dispose of his property on his deathbed by word of mouth, 
in the presence of his parish priest. Let us put ourselves for a moment 
in the dying man’s place. Whatever else the poor wretch may 
believe or disbelieve, of Hell and Purgatory he has never been allowed 
to doubt. Whenever he entered his parish church, there stood the 
great ghastly picture of the Last Judgment staring down on him 
from the walls—blood and fire and devils in such pitiless realism that, 
when they come to light nowadays, even sympathetic restorers are 
often fain to cover them again under decent whitewash. A picture of 
that kind, seen’ once or twice a week for fifty years, is indelibly 
branded into the soul of the dying man; and, however little he may 
have allowed these things to influence the conduct of his life, however 
deliberately he may have over-reached and cheated and robbed in his 
generation to scrape this little hoard together, here on his deathbed 
he has at least the faith of a devil—he believes and trembles.) He 
knows that gifts to the Church are universally held to be one of the 
surest preservatives against the pains of Purgatory; he has perhaps 
even seen men bumed at the stake for denying a*truth so essential to 
the Catholic creed. What wonder, then, if deathbed legacies to the 
clergy and to the churches became so customary that the absence of 
such pious gifts was taken for proof presumptive of heresy! and that 
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in some districts the dying man was compelled as a matter of course 
to leave a third of his goods to the Church !* Moreover, this laudable 
custom, when once established, would exercise a practically binding 
force over the written wills, which themselves also were invalid until 
they had been duly “proved” in the Church courts, In spite of 
attempts by successive archbishops to cut down probate fees to 
reasonable dimensions, it was possible for Sir Henry Guildford to 
complain before Parliament, in the above-quoted year 1520, that he 
been forced to pay 1,000 marks (or £7,000 in modérn money) for 
the, probate of a single willl A recent apologist, turning his eyes 
deliberately away from facts that stare us in the face even from the 
pages of Church councils, has declared that it “must always remain a 
“mystery ” how such vast sums were raised -in the Middle Ages for 
church buildings and endowments. This was no mystery at all to 
our forefathers, who knew only too well how the money was raised, 
and only desired (as even the modern Irish layman now at last desires) 
to know a little more how it was spent There was, indeed, far more 
lay control over the-parish finances in later mediæval England. than im 
- modern Ireland; but we find frequent records of clerical embezzle- 
ments, as might be expected at a time when the laity had so little 
power of enforcing their claims at law, and when Popes had been 
accustomed for centuries to collect, on the pretext of some future 
crusade, vast sums which they spent according to their own fancy. 
Gower describes how the priest sometimes lets his church fall into 
ruins, while his concubine flaunts her finery about the parish ; and how 
the various death-dues wrung from the poor might well be spent in 
lechery and drunkenness by a pastor who neglected even the masses 
due to the dead man’s soul. This, however, .takes us rather into 
another chapter of medieval parish life; for thé present, it is 
important to emphasise the purely commercial causes which 
contributed to the Reformation in England, as afterwardseto the 
Revolution in France. To quote’St. Germain again, one of the main 
reasons which made the sixteenth century clergy so unpopular with their 
flocks was “the extreme and covetous demeanour of some curates with | 
“their parishes . . . and though many spiritual men be not fellows 
“with them in the extremities, yet none of them that have been best 
“and most indifferent have not done anything to reform them that 
“use such extremities, nor to make them think that any default is in 
“them in that domg, but rather as it were with a deaf ear have 
“dissembled it and suffered it to, pass over, and have endeavoured 
“themselves more: ta-apareas- all the lay people that would speak 

“against it, than reform them that doit” (Loc. cit. fol asb.) 
I hope to sketcH, in a concluding article, the social and moral 

relations between the pre-reformation priest and his flock. 
i l G. G. COULTON. 


* E.g. Synods*of Cashel (1172) and Dublin (1348): Wilkins I., 473 and II., 746: cf. 
és These may, however, refer to mortuaries. i 


IMPERIAL ORGANISATION AND THE 
COLOUR QUESTION, Il. 


great centres of population, whether European, Asiatic, or 

can, and exhibiting every variety and degree of civilisation, the 
questions of race and colour are either in process of solution by natural 
means, or are at the worst susceptible of rational treatment without 
doing violence to anything which can be described as national 
sentiment. The strictest justice and the most sympathetic regard for 
the interests of the (locally) weaker race can at worst result in hardship 
to individuals or damage of a purely commercial character, a damage 
which would moreover in most cases be prospective rather than 
actual If, for instance, the interests of India demand a policy which 
injures the trade of Manchester, or those of Uganda or Nigeria stand 
in the way of the would-be land speculator or company promoter, 
the circumstance is regrettable indeed but is not in the least likely 
to bring about an Imperial crisis. The battle would be regarded 
as one affecting our pockets rather than our honour, and the bare 
idea of British amour propre being in any way injured would not be 
entertained fora moment. The converse of this question as between 
India and England has not occurred and is not likely to do so, and 
therefore the difference between this rational attitude and that which 
is unfortunately more common among Indians and among the English 
protagonists of the coloured races generally when their interests are 
affected has not been sufficiently recognised. In the Colonies and 
“Tropical Dependencies,” as already pointed out, the racial questions 
take a different form, but the prmaplé¢ involved is exactly the same. 
Whehever it is attempted to apply it, however, we find that whereas 
British feeling is on the whole perfectly sound, and the necessity of 
making sacrifices for the benefit of the coloured races is acknowledged 
in principle, there is not an equal readiness to acknowledge that 
corresponding though not identical sacrifices are due from the coloured 
races in the interests of the weak and scattered outposts of our own 


| NDER the conditions already referred to as existing im the 
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race. Restrictions which are accepted as fair and just as against . 


ourselves appear to be regarded as insulting when applied to Indians, 
and tyrannical when applied to Africans. The fact that this view is 


endorsed by the most eminent Anglo-Indiang and the most respectable 


negrophilist ' element in England argues either an insufficient 
knowledge of the position or a singular deficiency in their ideas of 
justice, The attitude is emotional and not rational, and it is ‘the 
direct consequence of fixing the attention on details which are not 
properly comparable with one another, instead of upon the clear 
. Principle of making the interests of each nationality param8unt in 


its own country, and then adopting whatever measures are necessary ` 


in each case in order to give effect to this policy. 

In the colonies there is also the deepest emotion on this subject, 
but it is an emotion which is fully justified by reason. For while 
the question from the Indian or other non-European point of view 
is one merely of larger or smaller advantage, it involves from the 
Colonial point of view the actual existence of the white races and 
the bare possibility of any national life whatever. 

Before dealing with the Colonies proper it is necessary to consider 
that intermediate class which has been referred to as “ Planters’ 
“Colonies.” Unhappily many people who ought to know better are 
in the habit of lumping together “The Colonies,”- irrespective of the 
enormous differences in their circumstances and the various 
difficulties and possibilities which lie before them. Thus during 
the height of the Chinese agitation in England all sorts of misleading 
inferences were drawn from comparisons between the Transvaal, 
Singapore and Trinidad, not to mention Panama, all of which were 
totally irrelevant. Such errors can be avoided by even an elementary 
knowledge of geography, and therefore it may seem impertinent to 
enlarge upon the fact that Colonies with a tropical climate can never be 
colonised by white men, and that they must occupy a totally djfferent 
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place in the Imperial system to that of Canada, Australia or South . 


Africa. Tropical or “Planters Colonies” are actually in a transitory 
condition, and one which has in itself none of the elements of stability. 
They rest frankly for the most part upon the basis of the exploitation 
of one race by another, very frequently by means of indentured labour ; 
they are really an inheritance from the old days of slavery, and, even 
if their social system had in it the elements of permanency, which it 
has not, it would still be a system that it is highly undesirable to 
pexpetuate, and still leas to imitate. No sane man would dream of 
adopting the West Indies for instance as the model for’ the 
development of a great civilisation, however successful the actual 
administration may «be in individual cases. If there were no other 
reason the impossibility of establishing with success any form of 
democratic government would be a sufficient one. The only attempt 
at such a civilisation on a large scale has been in the Southern 
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States of America and perhaps in some of the South and Central 
American republics, and the result is certainly a warning and not an 
example. Nothing can be plainer than that the admixture or even 
the intimate association of large masses of the white and coloured 
races under democratic institutions and modern industrial conditions 
is a very great evil for both. The practical experience of more than 
a century in America and South Africa has shown this, and we see 
to-day, both in the Southern States of the Union and in South Africa, 
the beginnings of a demand for segregation which is very significant. 

But the instability of the position depends finally upon the fact 
that wherever, owing fo climatic or other reasons, manual labour is 
relegated to the coloured races, nothing can prevent the ultimate 
elimination of the whites. Consequently a “Planters’ Colony” is 
only a stage upon the way which must end in the establishment 
of a black'man’s country, in which, as already pointed out, the interests 
of the white races tend to become negligible, and may be largely 
discounted in advance. The establishment of democratic institutions 
and still more of Responsible Government in any such case would 
be calamitous, and any such grant should always involve the under- 
standing that the Colony in question definitely proposes to itself to 
dispense with coloured labour and to adopt a policy of. segregation 
where the coloured races are indigenous’ The racial problem, 
therefore, in “Planters’ Colonies” resolves itself into effecting the 
transition into a black man’s country as speedily and smoothly as 
possible, and maintaining justice between individuals; it has no wide. 
or permanent Imperial significance. 

There is an aspect of the colour question which is the converse 
of the above, and is for similar reasons only of temporary and local 
importance. It is thet with in countries where together with a 
dominant and growing white population there exists a dwindling 
aboriginal coloured race. Again we see that so long as the two races 
are upon comparatively equal terms the result is demoralisation to 
both; the case of the Red Indians a century ago and the Australians 
of fifty years ago is an example of this. Whenever, in such cases, the 
predominance of the white race has become assured, the demoralisa- 
tion has been arrested, the relations between the two races have 
improved, and the burning questions solve themselves. Actually, 
nothing has been heard for many years of serious trouble with the 
aboriginal races of Canada, Australia or New Zealand, and there is no 
“problem” any longer in an Imperial sense. The course of 
can ne more be stayed than m the West Indies or Mauritius, and the 
locally dominant race will crowd out that which is less suited to the. 
conditions. Í 

The most difficult aspect of the coloured question is certainly that 
which presents itself when a considerable and rapidly-growing but 
not yet overwhelming white population, living in a country whose 
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climate is suited for permanent white colonisation, and enjoying or 
aspiring to self-government, is confronted with a vigorous and more. 
numerous coloured race. This is actually or potentially the case in . 
Canada, Australasia and South Africa, which are exposed to the 
inflow of Indians, Chinese and Kaffrs. It matters little ultimately 
whether the coloured races come from a neighbouring continent, as in 
the case of Australia, or from neighbouring parts of the same continent 
as in South Africa ; or rather the difference is ane of degree and not of 
kind. Canada, owing to its climate and geographical position, and to 
the proximity of overwhelming masses of white population in England 
and the United States, is actually unaffected ‘by the colour problem, 
and is hardly likely to be affected in the future. It is far otherwise 
with Australia and South ‚Africa, both of which are exposed to 
immigration on a large scale from India. Australia besides is 
specially exposed to Chinese immigration, while the European 
portions of South Africa are of course in close contact with regions 
inhabited exclusively by large Kaffir populations There is a further ° 
parallel in the fact that Australia has passed through a period when 
private greed insisted upon the artificial introduction of Kanaka 
labour, while’South Africa is still suffering from an importation of 
Chinese under similar circumstances. The problem of the indigenous 
but moribund races of Hottentots and Bushmen in the European parts 
of South Africa is paralleled by that of the Australian aborigines, 
Now in both countries what has been said about the importance of 
principle and the hopelessness of a piecemeal or hand to mouth policy 
applies to the fullest extent, and it is essential that the solution shall 
be upon broad Imperial lines and shall fit in with what is being done 
elsewhere ; it is no less essential that it shall ‘afford free scope to the 
legitimate national aspirations of the Colonies. *If we apply here the 
same principle that we have already seen to be applicable to our treat- 
ment of coloured races, whether it be in India, Uganda, or other 
coloured States, we shall see that each of these Colonies must be 
governed in its own interest, without reference to the rights or 
interests of individuals belonging to other parts of the Empire, what- 
ever their nationality, and in so far as they are unable to protect 
themselves it is the duty of the Imperial power to protect them. At 
the present time these Colonies, where the coloured problem is 
concerned, undoubtedly feel that instead of being able to appeal to 
the whole Empire for the upholding of their ideals and the establish- 
ment of their nationality, and for support against individual and 
private interest, it is all the other way round; and the bitterest stroke 
of all is that it is precisely their highest, most patriotic and most 
Imperial instincts which are outraged by the.efforts made on the one 
hand by greed, and on the other by sentimentality, to induce them to 
admit Asiatics or Kafhrs to the country or to the body politic. It is 
not a question of mere vulgar trade competition, but of the preserva- 
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tion of their traditions and racial purity. When they are asked to 
commit racial suicide in the name of Imperialism, it is felt to be the 
last straw, convinced as they are that the future of the Empire 
depends upon the rise of young and vigorous nations within it to 
carry on the great traditions of the race. It is most illogical to expect 
the Colonies to uphold the Imperial Idea, to prefer the good of the 
Empire to that of the individual State, if at the same time they find 
the Imperial power exerted to uphold the rights of the individual 
person against those of the Colony or the race as a whole, and the 
dangers arising out of this anti-social and disruptive attitude on the 
part of the Imperial Government should be obvious. It is said that 
the refusal of the Colonies to admit Indian immigration is sapping 
the loyalty of India Whether this is so or not, it is certain that on 
a question which is vital to them, but of minor importance to India, 
the Colonies cannot give way without forfeiting all their self-respect 
and most of their loyalty. Before a way out can be found, we must 
recognise that the Empire is an organic whole, with parts that are 
not interchangeable, and are indeed continually becoming more and 
more highly specialised, though more and more closely knit together. 
Evolution is not in the direction of indiscrimmate mixture and feature- 
less uniformity, but proceeds ever towards the realisation of unity in 
diversity. - 

Among the practical questions which arise in typical Colonies is, 
first of all, whether or not a real “colony” is what is aimed at—that 
is, whether the attempt shall be made to build up a white nation with 
a white working class; for, as has been pointed out, without the latter 
all national life on European lines is impossible. The question is one 
which should be definitely answered before any grant of self-govern- , 
ment is made; the decision must rest with the Colony itself, and may 
either be taken formally or made evident by the logic of events. If 
the basis of coloured labour 1s adopted, then the choice has been made 
in favour of a coloured nation, self-government becomes an absurdity, 
and our efforts should be concentrated upoh paving the way for the 
inevitable domination of the coloured population by peaceful means 
instead of by a catastrophe But if the choice is made in favour of a 
white nation and is accepted and endorsed by the grant of self- 
government, all restrictions and reservations in favour of non- 
Europeans are simply absurd and indeed insulting. Following upon 
‘this, innumerable questions of detail arise concerned with the putting 
into practice of the ideal aimed at, but just as m the “Tropjcal 
“Dependency ” such questions are best settled by the local adminis- 
trators, so in the case of the self-governing Colony it is an axiom that 
it must have unfettered discretion, and even. the ordinary and 
constitutional Royal veto should be applied only in cases where 
foreign nations might be affected, or treaty rights infringed. 

If the object of making a white nation is recognised as legitimate, 
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there 1s no doubt that upon questions of admission or deportation of 
Asiatics Colonial opinion, being based upon first-hand knowledge, is in 
the right. Wherever the Asiatic gains a foothold among a sparse 
European population, experience shows that sooner or later the white 
man is driven out. Amalgamation or absorption is simply not to be 
thought of, as all are aware who have any acquaintance with the facts, 
and if it is thought worth while to try and make’a white nation at all, 
that nation, while it is in the making, must have the power to exclude 
absolutely on the simple straightforward ground of colour. There is 
here no question of prejudice, of despising or insulting our fellow 
subjects on account of their colour or race, but a mere recognition of 
fact, and all emotion is out of place. Education, orderly behaviour, 
personal cleanliness, adoption of European habits, etc, have nothing 
to do with the matter. The principle is simply that persons whose 
admission would prejudice the national development must not be 
admitted. ‘There may well be exceptions in the case of a few highly- 
educated men, whose presence is beneficial, but the benefit depends as 
much on their being few as upon their personal attainments, and 
therefore the discretion of the Colony must be absolute. It is exceed- 
ingly probable that if the Colonies had full power to admit, keep out, 
or deport all Asiatics, and were not haunted by the fear of being 
swamped, their often unreasonable attitude towards those within their 
borders would vanish, and the real unity of feeling throughout the 
Empire would be enormously increased. In particular, the unworthy 
and degrading subterfuges in the shape of educational tests, medical 
and sanitary inspection, and so forth, which are intended to be 
prohibitive, as well as the equally unworthy methods of evading the 
same, would all disappear. The idea of a white nation is a' reasonable 
and legitimate one, and the straightforward and open measures 
necessary to attain it should not in themselves arouse the opposition 
of any reasonable person. It is the constant friction and the cant 
and subterfuge which are injurious. 

The case of South Africa, in addition to its great intrinsic import- 
ance, is one which admirably illustrates the principle involved. For 
though the difficulties are at a maximum owing to the presence of a 
large coloured population in the neighbourhood of the white settle- 
ments, they are of the same kind as those already discussed, and the 
dangers of a makeshift policy are more than usually apparent. But 
let it only be clearly realised that the alternatives are whether a white. 
nateon or a coloured one is to be aimed at, and thdt he who wills the 
end must will the means, and there need no longer be any hopeless 
incompatibility between freedom for the whites and justice for the 
Kafhrs, : i 

Many people, including even superficial Colonial observers, are 
under the impression that there is already such an intimate mixture 
of black and white, with the black in an overwhelming majority, as to 
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justify the whole country being classed with what are here termed 
“ Planters’ Colomes,” and some people in England probably still 
suppose that the climate is one suited to a coloured population rather 
than a white one. If either of these beliefs were justified the ultmate 
doom of the country would be already fixed. The fact is, however, 
that South Africa is a much larger country than even many of its own 
city-bred inhabitants realise, and that it cannot be included in any 
single class in this off-hand manner. Leaving Rhodesia out of 
account, it may be said that there already exists a fairly sharp bne 
of geographical divisiog between the races. Broadly speaking, the 
whole country west of the Drakensberg Mountains, including the 
high velg of the Transvaal, the whole of the Orange River Colony, and 
the whole Cape Colony west of a line between Grahamstown and the 
Basutoland border, is naturally a white man’s country, while most of 
the remainder is naturally a black man’s country, or at the most a 
Planters’ Colony.” In all the former region the Kaffirs are exotic, 
and such Kafhrs as there are have nearly all been introduced of late 
years, with great difficulty and at enormous expense, to be exploited 
by the whites. Moreover, the majority are non-resident and have 
left their families behind in their own country. They are as much 
foreigners as are the British Indians, and, like them, can be 
deliberately encouraged and artificially established, or can be kept at 
arm's length, according to the ideal which is followed. Similarly in 
the eastern and south-eastern parts of the country the white man is a 
stranger in the land, and the Kafhr is in such an enormous majority 
that no power on earth can prevent the white man being swamped 
and in the long run ousted by the black. 

Common sense then would suggest that the aim of our policy in 
these different regions should be adapted to the different conditions 
obtaining there, and that any attempt to act otherwise must result in 
the ruiy of one race or the other, and probably of both. Hitherto, 
partly because the conditions have been imperfectly understood, partly 
because few have been able to look beyond the needs of the moment 
or to formulate a national ideal, and partly because of the survival of 
the old slave-owning instinct and the desire to grow rich by other 
people’s labour, the whole Native policy of South Africa has been 
chaotic, and, while all classes constantly assert their desire to make 
a white nation, undoubtedly, by the wholesale importation o? Kaffirs 
from the Kaffir zone to work the mines, and recently the Chinese, the 
first steps have bedh taken which, if followed up, must result some 
day if a social condition like that in the Southern States of America. 
passing successively through the stages represented by Jamaica dowr. 
to the depths of Liberia and Hayti. Fortunately,ethe step is not ye: 
irrevocable, and there are signs that a reconsideration of the position 
is impending. Some old-fashioned Colonials, together with the 
representatives of the new commercial Impenalism, often pretend to 
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think that the Kaffirs can be utilised for their benefit as unskilled 
labourers and at the same time kept in a permanent condition of 
inferiority, debarred from education, except such as will make them 
more useful to their employers, and prohibited from employment in 
skilled trades where they would compete with white men. It is 
not necessary to enlarge upon the hateful injustice of such a policy: 
it is sufficient to point out its utter futility. In the long run, wherever 
he is, the Kafr will get education, and it will be impossible when he 
does so to exclude him from something like social equality. If he ıs 
then an inhabitant of the white man’s country, though it may be 
possible to keep him in subjection for a few years, perhaps for a 
generation or more, in the end the mills of God grind exceedigg small 
and disaster is certain, and the greater the efforts made now to 
relegate a coloured labouring class to a position of permanent 
inferiority, the greater will be the ultimate crash. The position of 
these Colonists who acquiesce in the perpetuation of a system of white 
overseers and coloured labourers, and consider it degrading for a 
white man to do “Kafhr’s work,” while asserting their claim to be 
treated as a white community, on an equality with the self-governing 
nations of the Empire, is a supremely ridiculous one. Almost equally 
ridiculous is that of the self-styled “Imperialist” at home, who has 
undertaken a terrible war, and spent 4200,000,000, not for the sake 
of establishing another great white nation within the Empire, or even 
of securing the happiness and civilisation of the Kaffir races, but in 
order to found a nondescript and rapidly degenerating community 
of whites who will not work, and blacks and Chinamen who may not 
do anything else, and whose advancement spells the ruin of our own 
nationality. Once more it will be found that the only hopeful 
solution is segregation in the interests of both races, the setting 
aside of suitable territories for the exclusive benefit of the-Natives, 
and their gradual relegation to those territories by making the white 
man’s country thoroughly unattractive and uncomfortable for them, 
while a white labouring class is introduced as the backbone of the 
nation that is to be. This is not the place to discuss ways and 
means; itis, however, absurd to suppose that the end can be achieved 
all at once, and it is probable that indirect methods will be preferable 
to more drastic measures. Two things at least are needed for its 
accomplishment—namely, to face the position with courage and high 
resolve, and to secure the countenance and approval of the Empire at 
lagge. The task is admittedly one of the greatest difficulty; almost 
at every turn private and financial interests on the one hand and 
sentimentality on the other bar the way to success. But after all 
the penalty of failure is from the national point of view simply the 
game as the result of not making the attempt, and consequently it 
is in the most literal sense worth attempting at any conceivable cost. 

If racial segregation is adopted as a principle in the Colonies, 
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and provision is thus made for the expansion and firm establishment 
of the European and African races, it still remains for us to consider 
how the just claims of Bntish Indians to equality (not of course 
identity) of treatment are to be satished. We have not now to 
deal with individuals but to satisfy whatever national demand there 
may be in India for racial expansion and colonisation. If it were 
impossible to make suitable provision for Asiatic colonisation except 
by admittance to European Colonies or populous African States the 
principle of segregation might have to be abandoned in the interests 
of justice. Fortunately, however, within the last twenty years we 
have acquired enormous areas in various parts of the world, especially 
in Central Africa, which are sparsely populated, but healthy and fertile 
and in every way suited to the colonisation of Asiatics. These are 
the countries which for the purpose of this article have been classified 
as “Virgin Soil.” So good are many of these vast regions that, as 
in the case of parts of British East Africa, they have been marked 
down for European settlement. Now this is another instance of 
. the want of Imperial organisation and of a coherent idea of our needs 
and ultimate destiny. It is perfectly clear that if we are to exclude 
Asiatics from Australia and South Afnca we must give them a 
guid pro quo and provide for their expansion elsewhere. Let it be 
granted that large tracts of Central Africa and other tropical countries 
are eminently suited for Europeans, still we must not expect to grab 
everything for ourselves. It would be a cheap and satisfactory 
settlement of our difficulties in existing Colonies if instead of trying 
to found a new white Colony we devoted these splendid countries in 
Central Africa to Asiatics as compensation for their exclusion from 
other parts of the Empire. If this were done the Asiatic question 
would be settled with the stroke of the pen, and a great danger 
to the Empire removed. Such Asiatic Colonies would, in accordance 
with the general principle adopted elsewhere, be governed for the 
exclusive benefit of their inhabitants, with no more regard for 
European interests than Asiatic interests would receive in Australia 
or South Africa, and so absolute justice would be done to all It is 
often said that Indian traders do not care about colonisation, but 
prefer to trade in countries which we have colonised. Even if this 
is true it should not be allowed to make any diference, for our own 
colonists are entitled to profit by the labours of their own pioneers 
in settling the country and establishing good government, and if the 
Indian wishes foresimilar profits he must pay the price of years of 
rough pioneering and colonisation as we have done. 

There’ are at the present day two rival tendencies which show 
themselves in Imperial statecraft as well as in ,domestic legislation. 
One is a kind of Imperial Socialism which, ignoring facts, would 
assert the equality of every British subject, and if it were possible 
would reduce all the different races of the Empire to a dead level 
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of uniformity. The other, which is individualism run mad, while 
avoiding the false premises of Socialism, bases itself upon the still 
more pernicious fallacy that the Empire exists for the sake only 
of the individuals included in it: The resultant of the mere interaction 
„Of these tendencies is gradually driving us towards a meaningless 
chaos of compromise in which the lasting and vital interests of the 
Empire and the nationalities composing it are lost sight of, and at 
the same time the relation between individuals is made to depend 
upon mere force of money and the brute struggle for existence instead 
of upon justice. We have seen that there is a third view possible, 
namely, that the Empire is an organism comptsed of utterly different 
but vitally related parts, rather than a chaotic pie of nationalities and 
individuals, and it may be that the conscious recognition of #fis “will 
ultimately lead to a solution of many of our most pressing difficulties. 

Meanwhile the beginnings of Imperial self-consciousness are largely 
dependent upon Colonial Conferences for practical expression, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that among all the important measures 
dealing with the details of the Imperial machinery which have been 
` discussed at the recent Conference the supremely important and 
indeed absolutely vital matter of the relations between the races and 
the apportionment of the Empire between them should not be ignored, 
for upon its intelligent ‘handling depends the possibility, and even, as 
many think, the desirability of the Empire holding together at all ' 
In order to deal with it we have to consider among others the following 
questions :— l 


1. Is the Empire an organism or a geographical expression? 

2. Do we aim at uniformity or at unity in diversity ? \ 

3. If the latter, are we prepared to admit that differences of race 
and colour, while implying no necessary superiority of one British 
subject to another, indicate the fundamental lines upon which 
development must take place, and that these differences go far, deeper 
than those of education, “civilisation,” or mere wealth and power? 

4. If We recognise race or nationality as the unit, are we prepared 
to support the efforts of each race towards self-development with the 
whole force of the Empire, regardless of private rights and interests, 
and with impartial justice? 

5. Tf in order to realise these national ideals the segregation of 
races has to be admitted as a principle, how are we going’ to divide 
the Empire between the different races? 

©. What machinery shall we provide, frst for deciding these 
points, and secondly for carrying into effect any eventual decisions? 

The object of this article will have been served if in any degree 
attention can be drawn to the vital importance of the colour question 


and to the folly of leaving it to settle itself or of thinking that it . 
can be settled off-hand either by considerations of self-interest and 
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pride of race and of European “civilsation,” or by the application of 
trite and self-righteous platitudes concerning the equality of our 
“coloured brethren” with ourselves, or with the white nations of our 
Colonies. It is in fact not a question of superiority or equality at 
all, but merely one of fundamental and irreconcilable difference, which 
cannot be ignored. To the writer, who though not a born colonist 
has had a long practical experience of the effects of racial confusion 
in South Africa, it appears that it is only by applying the principle of 
segregation that justice can be done to all, and at the same time the 
free development of all under natural and congenial surroundings 
be assured. Withoute justice the Empire will inevitably collapse ; 
without the freest national and racial development it will not be 
worfffmereserving. No nation worthy of the name was ever yet built 
upon the exploitation of lower races: the system of a white 
aristocracy and a coloured working class of non-citizens has failed 
wherever it has been tried and will always fail if anything beyond the 
mere production of wealth is required. The admission of coloured 
races to citizenship and social equality in a democracy is no less 
disastrous, and there is no future for a race of half-breeds. The 
alternative is, first, segregation to be achieved at any hazard and at all 
costs, but to be carried out under the most various conditions and by 
the most various means) Then come correlation, adjustment, and 
specialisation, and then the birth of the true World-State as a self- 
conscious organism, no longer great by reason of its mass alone. No 
doubt this condition cannot be brought about without great effort and 
self-sacrifice, and no doubt the bare idea of such a scheme will be 
labelled impracticable and visionary by the faint-hearted, the lover 
of precedent, and the self-interested; yet the Empire is built ypon 
effort and sacrifice, not on self-interest. But in this greater matter, 
as in the details of the South African problem, objections and fears 
are useless and even ridiculous ; we must find a way or perish. They 
who temporise and try to evade the difficulty, no less than they who 
say it is insoluble, are unworthy of the race to which they belong 
and of the Empire which the valour and self-sacrifice of better men 
than themselves have given them for an heritage. 


W. WYBERGH. 


THE FISHERY CONCESSIONS TO THE UNITED 
STATES IN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND, 


2 


Pre . 


REAT Britain is the only great modern colonising, Power 
e which has, by several Treaties with Foreign Nations, 
conceded to their alien citizens the free privilege of sharing, in 
competition with her own Colonial subjects, the national and 
productive fishery wealth of the territorial coast-waters of her 
Colonies without requiring any financial recompense or reciprocal 
privilege. The coast fisheries of Canada and Newfoundland are part 
of the national assets of the local Governments; and if this national 
asset of fish can be so conceded to foreign fishermen, so may the 
Colonial mineral or timber assets be conceded, on similar terms, to 
the alien traders of Foreign Nations 

These exceptional privileges must be classed as derogations from 
the universally recognised principle of International Law, which 
assures to every independent nation the right of territorial 
inviolability and sovereignty, exclusive, and free of all interference 
by the alien subjects of other sovereignties. Befng exceptional, and 
in derogation of the territorial sovereignty of the ceding nation, they 
are classed as Servitutes Voluntaria, or voluntary easements granted 
to aliens, and are therefore to be construed strictly both as to subject 
and extent, and the territorial and other conditions of user, so that 
the privilege-ceding nation shall-not be held to have conceded to the 
privileged alien citizens more than the strictest construction of the 
Treaty will warrant; for sovereignty over its own national property 
cannot be impaired upon implication, and the conceded privilege or 
easement shall not be held to have relieved such privileged alien 
citizens from their subordination to such public laws, or municipal or 
police regulations, as bind the home or Colonial subgects of the nation, 
and which are not expressly annulled by Treaty, and are reasonably 
deducible from or sanctioned by International Law. 

The doctrine of [nternational Law defining the construction of - 
Treaties of cession between nations was considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States when Chief Justice Marshall and Mr. 
Justice Story were its members; and it held that, where the 
‘expressions used im any such Treaty were capable of two 
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constructions, that construction which was most favourable to the 
ceding nation should govern; and it was further held that public 
grants were to be construed strictly, and in favour of the sovereign 
power, and to be held to convey nothing by implication to the 
grantee ; and that in all cases a King’s grant should never be construed 
to deprive him of a greater source of revenue’ than he intended to 
grant, or be deemed to be prejudicial to the Commonwealth* 

_ International Law summarises the doctrine thus: “Whenever or 
“in so far as a State does not ‘contract itself out of its fundamental 
“sovereign rights by express language, a Treaty must be so construed 
“as to give effect to these rights. Thus, for example, no Treaty 
ü DRE taken to restrict, by implication, the rights of sovereignty, 
“or property or self preservation.”+ $ 

The earliest British Treaty concession in the nature of Servitutes 
Voluntariæ will be found in the Fishery Article (13) of the Treaty 
of Utrecht of 1713, between Great Britain and France, by which 
Great Britain “allowed” fishery privileges to French fishermen on 
certain coasts of Newfoundland. This Treaty was renewed in 1763, 
1783, and 1814; but the fishing locality was changed from Cape 
St. John round the North to Cape Ray. » 

By the Anglo-French Treaty of 1904, which forms the basis of the 
present entente cordiale between France and Great Britain, France 
renounced “the privileges established to her advantage by Article 13 
“of the Treaty of Utrecht, and confirmed or modified by subsequent 
“provisions.” But Article 2 declares that “France retains for her 
“citizens, on the footing of equality with British subjects, the right of 
“fishing in the territorial waters” along certain described portions of 
the coast of Newfoundland, subject to the laws and regulations now in 
force, or which may"hereafter be passed, for the establishment of a 
close time in regard to any particular kind of fish, or for the 
improvement of the fisheries. 

The wording of the second Article that “France retains for her 
“citizens, on the footing of equality with British subjects, the right 
“of fishing in the territorial waters” of Newfoundland, would seem to 
be a diplomatic mis-feign of the expression “allowed ” in the Treaty 
of 1713. 

The second of these Servitutes Volumtaria was conceded to the 
United States by the Treaty of 1783; but as its Fishery Article had 
been abrogated by the war of 1812, it will only be necessary to quote 
some of the diplonfatic arguments affecting it. ° 

Mr. J. Q. Adams, then American Minister, claimed that the war 
had not abrogated the Fishery Article, because the Treaty of 
Independence was a Treaty of partition between two parts of the 
same nation; and, therefore, “The United States consider the people 


* United States v. Arredondo, 7 Peters (U.S.) 691. 
+ “Hall's International Law” (5th Ed), page 379 
} American State Papers, “Foreign Relations,” Vol. 4, page 355. 
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“thereof as fully entitled, of right, to all the hberties in the North 
“American fisheries which they never have, by any act of theirs, 
“consented to renounce.”* 

Lord Bathurst admitted that while the United States were part 
of the British Dominions their inhabitants had the enjoyment of the 
fisheries; but they had, in common with other British subjects, 
duties to perform; and that “when the United States, by their 
“separation from Great Britain, became released from these duties, 
“they became excluded from the advantages of British subjects.” 
And he summarised the Minister’s contention thus: “The United 
“States conceive themselves at the present time to be entitled to 
“prosecute their fisheries within the limits of the British sovereignty, 
“and to use British Colonial territories for the purposes ed 
“with their fisheries ;—a claim by an Independent State to occupy 
“and use, at its discretion, any portion of the territory of another 
“State without compensation, or some corresponding indulgence.”t 

And stating the Colonial experience of how the American fishermen 
had misused the fishery privileges conceded to them, he added: “It 
“was not of fair competition that His Majesty’s Government had 
“reason to complain, but of the pre-occupation of British harbours 
“and creeks in North America by the fishing vessels of the United 
“States, and the forcible expulsion of British vessels ftom places 
“where their fisheries might be advantageously conducted. They 
“had likewise reason to complain of the clandestine introduction of 
“prohibited goods into the British Colonies by American vessels 
“ostensibly engaged in the fishing trade, to the great injury of the 
“British Revenue.” 

Lord Castlereagh succeeded Lord Bathurst as Foreign Secretary 
in 1816, and he authorised Mr. Bagot, thene British Minister at 
Washington, to offer to the United States fishery privileges at several 
localities along the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, with the 
persuasive intimation that “they are offered without any equivatent ae 
but the offers were declined by Mr. Secretary Munroe on the ground 
that the localities “would not afford to the citizens of the United 
“States the essential accommodation which is desired.”§ 

These offers intimated an abandonment of the British protocol in 
the negotiations for the Treaty of Ghent of 1814, “that the privileges, 
“formerly granted to the United States, of fishing within the limits of 
British sovereignty, and of landing and drying fish on the shores of 
the British Colonial territories, would not be renewed gratuitously or 
“without an equivalent.” i 

Ultimately Great Britain, not forecasting the future, and 
presumably influençed by the persistently aggressive attitude of the 
United States, agreed that American fishermen should have the right 
to share in the national fishery asset of its Colonial subjects 

* Ibid. pages 351 and 353. t United Sta 354 and 356. 


“Whartonrs Digest of the International Law of the tes,” Vol. 3, page 365. 
§ Ibid, page 361. | Ibid„ page 705. 
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in their territorial coast waters without any financial compensation 
or reciprocal privilege; and the American Plenipotentiaries had the 
satisfaction of reporting to their Government the fullest extension of 
the free fishing area desired by their instructions “We have 
“succeeded in securing, besides the rights of taking and curing fish 
“within the limits designated by our instructions as a sine gud non, the 
“liberty of fishing on the coasts of the Magdalen Islands and of the 
“western coast of Newfoundland, and the privilege of entering for 
“shelter, wood, and water in all the British harbours of North America”? 

Tha first Article of the Treaty,—the third of the Servitutes 
Voluntaria,—apparently ignoring Lord Bathurst’s declaration that 
the Fishery Article in the Treaty of 1783 had been abrogated by the 
wa Bi 812, and supporting the contention of the United States that 
“the fisheries secured by us were not a new grant,” provided thus :— 


Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed 
by the United States for the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, and 
cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbours and creeks of Hig 
Britannic Majesty’s Dominions in America, it is agreed between the 
high contracting parties that the inhabitants of the said United 
States shall have, for ever, in common with the subjects of His 
Britannic ~Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on that part 
of the southern coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape 
Ray to the Ramea Islands; on the western and northern coasts of 
Newfoundland from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands ; 
on the shores of the Magdalen Islands; and algo on the coasts, 
bays, harbours and creeks, from Mount Joli, on the southern coast 
of Labrador to and through the Straits of Belle Isle and thence 
northward indefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
And that the American fishermen shall also have liberty for ever to 
dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours and creeks 
of the southern part of the coast of Newfoundland hereabove 
described ; + and of the coast of Labrador; but so soon as the same, 
or any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for 
the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled, 
without previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. And the United States 
hereby renounce, for ever, any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed 
by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or cure fish on or within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of 
His Britannic Majesty's Dominions in America, not included within the 

, ebove mentioned limits; t provided however that the American 

E By the Treaty ol sey Amera alia ly prohibited fro 
crying kenake AE i coasts of Newtoundiaud =S ee am Š 
This renunciation excludes American fishermen from fishing within the three 
marine miles belt of territoral waters along the eastern and south-eastern coasts 
of Newfoundland, and along the coasts of” Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Quebec, west of Mount Joli, and also of British Columbia; subject 


to the Treaty permission to shelter, repar damages, and obtain wood and 
water, within their bays and harbours. 
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fishermen shall be af liberty to enter such bays, or harbours, for the 
purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, of purchasing 
wood, and of obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatever. 
But they shall be under such restrictions as may be necessary to 
prevent them taking, drying, or curing fish therein; or in any other 
manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them. 


The British Act of 1819, 59 George III, chap. 38, giving effect to 
the Treaty, authorised the Crown “to make such Regulations and to 
“sive such directions, orders and instructions to the Governor of 
“Newfoundland, or to any officer or officers on that station, or to any 
“other person or persons whomsoever as shall or may be deemed 
“proper and necessary for the carrying into effect the p of 
“the said Convention with relation to the taking, drying, of 
“of fish by the inhabitants of the United States of America, in 
“common with the British subjects within the limits set forth in the 
“said Article of the said Convention hereinbefore recited.” 

The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 and the Washington Treaty of 
1871 conceded further fishery privileges to American fishermen within 
the territorial coast-waters of Canada and Newfoundland, with 
reciprocal fishery privileges to Colonial fishermen within the territorial 
coast waters of the United States on the Atlantic coast; but as the 
former Treaty was terminated by the United States in 1866, and 
the fishery articles in the latter in 1885, it will be only necessary to 
refer to the diplomatic discussions between the two Governments 
respecting their provisions. 

Owing to the diplomatic controversy over the Fortune Bay 
disturbances of 1878, the British Government appointed Captain 
Sullivan, R.N., Senior Naval Officer at Newfoundland, to investigate 
the facts of the disturbances; and his report was furnished to the 
Government of the United States, with the following observations by 
Lord Salisbury : — 

“You will perceive that the report in question appears to 
“demonstrate conclusively that the United States fishermen on this 
“occasion had committed three distinct breaches of the law; and 
“that no violence was used by the Newfoundland fishermen, except 
“in the case of the vessel whose Master refused to comply with the 
“request which was made to him that he should desist from fishing 

“on Sunday in violation of the law of the Colony, and of the local 

“custom, and who threatened the Newfoundland fishermen with a 

“revolver.” * 

The three distinct breaches of iy, so found by the investigating 
British Naval Officer, were, (1) fishing on Sunday, forbidden by an 
Act of 1876; (2) fishing during the close season for fish, forbidden by 
an Act of 1862; (3) fishing by seines, forbidden by an Act of 1858 
or 1862. The Naval Officer further reported that, contrary to the 
terms of the Treaty, the American fishermen were fishing illegally, and 


+ Foreign Relations ” (U.S.), 1878-9, page 284. 
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interfering with the rights of British fishermen and their peaceful use of 
that part of the coast then occupied by them, and of which they were 
in actual possession, by their semes and boats, their huts and gardens 
and lands granted by Government.” 

Mr. Secretary Evarts, in discussing the Fortune Bay disturbances, 
asserted ‘the “broad doctrine” that no British authority had a right 
to pass any kind of laws binding on American fishermen, saying: “If 

“our fishing fleet is subject to the Sunday laws of Newfoundland, made 
“for the coast population ; if it is excluded from the fishing grounds 
“from October to Appl (by the close season Jaw); if our seines and 

“other contrivances for catching fish are subject to the Regulations 
icin. gee of Newfoundland, it is not easy to see what 
“valuable measure for the privilege of Article 18 [of the Washington 
“Treaty of 1871] as conceded to the United States this Government 
“can promise to its citizens under the guaranty of the Treaty.” And 
as a corollary he claimed: “If there are to be Regulations of a common 

"enjoyment, they must be authenticated by a common, or joint, 

“authority ;”—a doctrine of joint sovereignty over British territorial 
waters and coasts which must have given a startling surprise to 
International Law. 

And Mr. Evarts further argued: “Manifestly the subject of the 

“regulations of the enjoyment of the inshore fishery by the resident 
“Provincial population, and of the inshore fishery by our fleet of 
fishing cruisers, does not tolerate the control of so divergent and 

“competing interest by the domestic legislation of the Provinces. 
“Protecting and nursing the domestic interest, at the expense of the 
“foreign interest, on the ordinary motives of human conduct, necessarily 
“shape and animate the local legislation.”+ 

Lord Salisbury’s reply was that “if Mr. Evarts’ contention be just 
“the same disability would apply a fortiori to every other Power, and 
“the Treaty waters must therefore be delivered over to anarchy.” $ 
He subsequently showed that the Newfoundland Statutes then 
objected to “were in force at the date of the Treaty of Washington, 

“and were not abolished, but confirmed by subsequent statutes ; 

“and are binding, under the Treaty, upon the citizens of the United’ 
“States in common with British subjects” And in reviewing the 
incident he added that “Her Majesty’s Government feel bound to 
“point to the fact that the United States’ fishermen were the first 
“and real cause of the mischief by overstepping the limits of the 
privileges secured to them in a manner gravely prejudicial to the 
“rights of the British fishermen,” and he closed by refusing, on behalf 
of the British Government, to acknowledge any liability for the claims 
of the American fishermen § 

“Hals International Law,” commenting on this Fortune Bay incident,, 


a 


* Ibid, page 285. ł Ibid., pages 310-11. 
t Ibid, page 323. § Ibid., 1880-1, pages 572-3, 
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says: “It was argued by the United States that the fishery nghts 
“conceded by the Treaty were absolute, and were to be ‘exercised 
“wholly free from the Regulations of the Statutes of Newfoundland, 
“set up as an authority over our fishermen, and from any other 
“« Regulations of fishing now in force, or that may hereafter be enacted 
“by that Government.’ In other words, it was contended that the 
“simple grant to foreign subjects of a right to enjoy certain national 
“property, in common with the subjects of the State, carried with it, 
“by implication, an entire surrender, in so far as such national property 
“was concerned, of one of the highest nghts of sovereignty, viz, 
“the right of legislation. That the American Government should 
“have put forward such a claim is scarcely intelligible”* iP 

The claims formulated by the United States Government amounted 
to $105,305 ; but the succeeding Government, through Lord Granville, | 
while insisting that the Treaty of 1871 meant that “the American 
“and British fishermen shall fish in the Newfoundland waters within 
“the limits of British sovereignty upon terms of equality, and not that 
“there shall be an exemption of American fishermen from any reason- 
“able regulations to which British fishermen are subject;”f and 
rejecting claims for fish caught “by means of strand fishing, a mode of 
“fishing to which under the Treaty of Washington they were not 
“entitled to resort,” agreed, contrary to Lord Salisbury’s decision, to 
pay $75,000 to the United States in June, 1881. 

But in the present diplomatic complaints against the Fishery 
Regulations of Newfoundland, Mr. Secretary Root, in his Despatch 
dated the 19th October, 1905, to the British Minister at Washington, 
revives similar contentions against the subordination of American 
fishermen to the laws of Great Britain and Newfoundland, which 
contentions were rejected by the British Government in 1878, 1880 
and 1886. 

Mr. Secretary Root makes the admission that there are two tlasses 
of American vessels: (1) “Vessels which are registered; and (2) 
“vessels. which are licensed to fish, and not registered.” “The vessel 
«with a licence can fish, but cannot trade; the registered vessels can 
“lawfully both fish and trade,” which latter class includes the whole 
mercantile marine of the United States. And he claims that “any 
« American vessel is entitled to go into the waters of the Treaty-coast 
“and take fish of any kind. She derives this right from the Treaty, 
“and not from any permission, or authority, progeeding from the 
“Government of Newfoundland.” ; , 

A Foreign Office Memorandum published by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in 1906 effectively answers this contention by showing that Mr. 
Root misquotes the Treaty: “The privilege of fishing conceded by 
“ Article 1 of the Convention of '1818 is conceded—not to American 


* cth Edition, o, + “Foreign Relations” (U.S.), 1880-1, page 589. 
a n Crepon respecting the Newfoundland Fishenes,” page 2. 
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“vessels, but—to inhabitants of the United States, and to ‘ American 
“‘fishermen.” Her Majesty’s Government are unable to agree to this 
“contention, or any of the subsequent propositions, if they are meant 
“to assert any right of American vessels to prosecute the fishery under 
“the Convention of 1818, except when the fishery is carried on by the 
“inhabitants of the United States. The Convention confers no rights 
“on American vessels as such.”* 

Anpther contention of the Secretary is that “when a vessel has 
“produced papers showing that she is an American vessel, the officials 
“of Newfoundland have no concern with the character or extent of 
“tne privileges accorded to such vessel by the Government of the 
" Uadted States. No question, as between a Registry and a licence, 
“18 a proper subject for their consideration. They are not charged 
“with inforcing any laws or regulations of the United States. As 
“to them, if the vessel is American, she has the Treaty right and they 
“are not at liberty to-deny it”t 

This contention is also fully answered by the Foreign Office 
Memorandum, which, in harmony with the previous decisions of Lord 
Salisbury in 1878, 1880 and 1887, Lord Granville in 1880, Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Iddesleigh in 1886, and in accordance with the 
opinion of the British Law Officers Sir W. Atherton and Sir Roundell 
Palmer,f says: “In the opinion of Her Majesty's Government, 
“ American fishermen are bound to comply with all Colonial Laws and 
“Regulations, including any touching the conduct of the Fishery, so 
“long as these are not in their nature unreasonable, and are applicable 
“to all fishermen alike.”§ 

But Mr. Secretary Root further contends that, “The Government 
“fails to find in the Treaty any grant of right to the makers of Colonial 
“Law to interfere at all, whether reasonably or unreasonably, with the 
“exercise of the American rights of fishery, or any right to determine 
“what would be a reasonable interference with the exercise of that 
“American right” “The Treaty of 1818 either declared or granted 
“a perpetual right to the inhabitants of the United States which is 
“beyond the sovereign power of England to destroy or change. It is 
“considered that this right is, and forever must be, superior to any 
“inconsistent exercise of sovereignty within the territory.” “This 
“Government cannot permit the exercise of these rights to be subject 
“to the will of the Colony of Newfoundland. The Govemment of the 
“United States cannot recognise the authority of Great Britain to 
“determine whether American citizens shall fish on Sunday” And Re 
adds, * An.appeal to the general jurisdiction of Great Britain over the 
“territory is, therefore, a complete begging the question.”|| Surely 
Lord Salisbury was justified in saying that “if adh contentions were 


* Ibid, age 6. t Ibid. page 5. 
she cere oe Relations” 0. Ji a pages 284 and 323; 1880-1, pages 572 and 589; 
1 Pare 3991 1597, Pages 447 nn 469. 
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“just, the Newfoundland territorial waters must be delivered over to 
“anarchy.” 

Against the diplomatc contentions of Secretaries Evarts and Root 
may be cited the instructions given by Mr. Secretary Marcy in 1856 
for the guidance of American fishermen under the extended fishery 
privileges conceded to them by the Reciprocity Treaty of-1854: “It 
“is understood that there are certain Acts of the British North- 
“American Colonial Legislatures, and also, perhaps, Executive 
“Regulations, intended to prevent the wanton destruction of the fish 
“which frequent the coasts of the Colonies and injuries-to thé fishing 
“therein. It 13 deemed reasonable and desirable that both the 
“United States and British fishermen should pay a like ee to to 

“such laws and regulations, which are designed to préferve and 

“increase the productiveness of the fisheries on those coasts. Such 
“being the object of these laws and regulations, the observance of 
“them is enforced upon the citizens of the United States, in the like 
“manner as they are observed by British subjects.” And on the 
reciprocal fishery privileges in the respective British and United States 
territorial coast waters, he added: “By granting the mutual use of the 
“inshore fisheries, neither party has yielded its right to civic juris- 
“diction over a marine league along its coasts. Its laws are as 
“obligatory upon the citizens or subjects of the other as upon 
“its own.”* 

And in 1870 Mr. Secretary Boutwell, of the Treasury, issued a 
circular instructing his officers to notify all masters of American 
fishing vessels of the provisions of the Canadian Statutest ` 

These instructions are supported by the just position taken by Mr. 
Secretary Bayard, in 1886, during the embittered diplomatic 
discussions consequent upon the seizure of American fishing vessels 
after the abrogation by the United States in 1885 of the Fishery 
Articles 1 in the Washington Treaty of 1871, in which, after disglaiming 

“any desire to shield any American vessel from the consequences of a 
“violation of international obligation,” he assured the British Govern- 
ment that “everything will be done by the United States to cause 
“their -citizens, engaged in fishing, to conform to the obligations of 
“the Treaty (of 1818), and to prevent an infraction of the fishery 
“Laws of the British Provinces."{ And these executive acts and 
instructions furnish a complete answer to Mr. Secretary Root’s 
contentions. 

e The true doctrine on this question is thus stdted in “Phillimore’s 
“International Law”: “With respect to merchant and private vessels, 
“the general rule of jaw is that, except under tke provisions of an 

“express stipulation, such vessels have no exemption from the 
“territorial jurisdiction of the harbour, or port, or, so to speak, terri- 
“torial waters (mer Zitorale) in which they le.”§ And in the “Franconia” 
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case, the judges generally concurred with Mr. Justice Lindley when 
he said: “It is conceded that even in time of peace the territoriality 
“of a foreign merchant-ship within three miles of the coast of any 
“State does not exempt that ship or its crew from the operation of those 
“laws which relate to its revenues or fisheries* And Sir Travers 
Twiss tersely states the law thus: “Treaty engagements in such 
“matters (fisheries in common) do not give any other right than that 
“which is expressed in the specific terms.”+ 

The Anglo-American Treaties of 1854 and 1871, and the signed, 
though Senate-unratified, Treaties of 1874 and 1888 furnish another 
argument. None of them required the assent of any of the State 
Legislatures of the United States; while in each of them there is 
anetknowledgment by the United States that the British Colonies 
had a co-ordinate legislative sovereignty with Great Britain, in 
assenting to the Fishery Articles, in the provision that they “shall 
“take effect so soon as the laws to carry them into operation shall 
“have been passed by the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain by 
“the Parliament of Canada, and by the Legislature of Newfoundland.” 

But these Anglo-American Treaties may also be cited as 
unchallengeable authorities, for they conceded to Colonial fishermen 
the reciprocal privilege of free fishing in certain “bays, harbours and 
“creeks of the sea-coasts and shores of the United States and of its 
“said islands, without being restricted to any distance from the shore, 
“with permission to land upon the said coasts of tha United States, 
“and of the islands aforesaid, for the purpose of drying their nets and 
“curing their fish” If the diplomatic repudiation of -the obligatory 
force of British and Colonial laws on American fishermen within - 
British territorial coast-waters, as formulated by Secretaries Evarts 
and Root, is part of the Law of Nations, then it logically follows that 
while such reciprocal fishery privileges were in force, Colonial fisher- 
men exercising ther Treaty-privileges of fishing within the marine 
belt of territorial coast-waters of the several States of the Union, and 
of landing on the State coasts for their trade purposes, were not 
subject to any Federal or State Fishing Laws. And the Government 
of Great Britain might have contended that it could not recognise the 
authority of the United States, or of State Legislatures, to interfere 
at all with the exercise of the Colonial rights of fishing, nor permit 
these Treaty fishing rights in the territorial coast-waters of the United 
States to be “subject to the authority or will” of the United States, 
or of any of the States of the Union. 

And if the argument of “the long-continued acquiescence,” “so 
strenuously claimed against Great Britain by the United States in the 
Alaska boundary case, and sustained by the American impartial jurists 
of repute on that Tribunal, is a doctrine of International Law affecting 

* “Regina v. Keyn,” 2 Exch. Div., 93. 
tT on the Law of Nations in time of Peace,” page 265. 
VOL. XCI. 35 
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national sovereignties, it must be held to be more forceful when 
claimed against the United States in these fishery disputes. In the 
Alaska case “the long-continued acquiescence of Great Britain” 
consisted chiefly of boundary lines on maps published by subjects, 
and by some officials, not representative of the British Government in 
its relations with foreign Powers. In these fishery cases “the long- 
“continued acquiescence of the United States” is evidencéd by the 
executive action of its Government in agreeing to a continuous succes- 
sion of Treaties conceding fishery privileges to American fishermen 
within the territorial coast-waters of Canada and Newfoundland from 
1818 to the signed, but Senate-unratified, Treaty of 1888, and to the 
modus vivendi appended thereto, and operative in Newfoundland 
until lately, and still operative in Canada. And as there is ngthif in 
any of the Protocols or Treaties, nor in the modus vivendi of 1888, . 
objecting to, or suspending the now impeached Fishery Laws, it 1s 
therefore reasonable to claim that the United States has long 
acquiesced in those Colonial Fishery Laws; and that they are there- 
fore binding on American fishermen, as they are on British fishermen 
when fishing within such territorial waters, even should “one of the 
“highest mghts of sovereignty, viz, the right of legislation” over 
British territorial waters be further arraigned under any possible 
doctrine of International Law. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Secretary Root should have violated 
International cgmity when he urged Great Britain to discipline one of 
her sovereign self-governing Colonies, and to control Colonial 
Ministerial responsibility to its Legislature,” using the following 
language: “I feel bound to urge that the Government of Great 
“Britain skall advise the Government of Newfoundland that the 
“provisions of the law which I have quoted are inconsistent with 
“the rights of the United States under the Treaty of 1818, and ought 
“to be repealed. And that, in the meantime, and without any 
“unavoidable delay, the Governor-in-Council shall be requested, by a 
“proclamation which he is authorised to issue under the Act respecting 
“Foreign Fishing Vessels, to suspend the operation of the Act.”t 

Lord Clarendon once commented in the House of Lords on “the 
“extraordinary tone of the President's message, and the apparently ` 
“studied neglect of that courtesy and deferential language which the 
“Governments of different countries are wont to observe when publicly 
“treating of International questions ;” adding “that if the Bntish 
“Government accordingly did negotiate it would,seem that it could 
«Snly be upon the basis that England was unconditionally to surrender 

* Mr. Justice Story thus defined the political status of the British Colonies: ‘The 
Colonial Legislatures, with the restrictions necessarily arising from their dependency 
on Great Britain, were sovereign within the limits of their respective territories ; 
possessing sod Saale powers of Government and rights of sovereignty, subject to 
the realm of ope but still possessing within their own territorial limits the 


general powers of legislation and taxation. 
+ “Foreign Relations” (U.S.), 1905, page 49} 
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“her pretensions to whatever might be claimed by the United 
States.” 

The Secretary apparently has not studied the home rule system 
of government conceded to the self-governing Colonies of the British 
Crown, or he would not have thus urged an unconstitutional 
interference with that home rule government, and the resulting 
Parliamentary responsibility of the Colonial Ministers of the Crown 
to the Legislature of Newfoundland. The Constitution it enjoys 
confers legislative power on the Governor by and with the advice and 
consent,of the Legislative Council and Assembly, to “make laws for 
“the public peace, welfđre and good government of the said Colony.” 
And under similar grants of legislative powers to Canada, and its 
several Reovinces, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, as 
the final Court of Appeal, has held that these legislatures “are not, in 
“any sense, the agents or delegates of the Imperial Parlament, but 
“have, and were intended to have, plenary powers of legislation as 
“large and of the same nature as those of the Imperial Parliament 
“itself.”t They have, therefore, the powers and attributes of 
sovereignty in determining for what causes or wrongful acts life, 
liberty, or property shall be forfeited; and what civil and political 
nghts may be enjoyed by the British subjects within the Colony, and 
what wrongs shall be prohibited and punished: subject to the 
limitations that their legislative Acts shall not be repugnant to any 
Imperial Act extending to the Colony,t or to Imperial policy affecting 
foreign nations. i 

Finally, the Treaty-privilege to American fishermen to purchase 
certain supplies in Colonial bays and harbours contains express 
limitations ; the negative words “and for no other purpose whatever,” 
make imperative the Treaty-prohibition against all other purchasing 
or trading,§ which would prohibit the purchase of “bait”; and, 
therefore, whatever is lawfully within the Treaty-prohibition is within 
the legi8lative discretion of the legislature of Newfoundland to 
prohibit. 

Shortly after the Foreign Office Memorandum had been 
communicated to the Government of the United States, the Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Elgin,—apparently walving it as an authoritative 
exposition of Imperial policy, and of the Foreign Office decisions, on 
similar contentions, by Lords Salisbury, Granville, Rosebery and 
Iddesleigh, thereby nullifying “the continuity of British F oreign 
“ Policy,’—intimated to the Government of Newfoundland that Her 
Majesty’s Government were of opinion “that any attempt on the part 
“of the Colonial Government to apply to the American fishermen 
“the regulations to which exception was taken by the United States, 
+ ‘‘ Hansard” 1 
t Fi asell v. Reginn, 7 App. aea 829 Hodge v. EAN 9 APP. cases, 117. 


and 8 William II p- 22, 8.9; 28 and 29 Victoria, chap. 63 (Imp)). 
ex v. Justices of Leicester, 7 Barn. and Cress. 12. 
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“while the discussion was proceeding, might give rise to a highly 
“undesirable and even dangerous situation ;” and that “H Ministers 
“ should press for the prohibition both of seines and of Sunday fishing, 
“some concessions, other than exemption from light dues and Custom 
“Laws, will be expected.” And he intimated that the Government 
were informing the United States Government that they were 
prepared, pending the discussion, to negotiate a “Provisional 
“ Arrangement.” 

The Ministers of Newfoundland replied that they deprecated “any 
“Provisional Arrangement that would relieve American citizeps from 
“a proper recognition of the statute laws ;” and they submitted “that 
“the interests of the Empire, and not those of the Colony alone, 
“required that the rightful sovereignty within its own gomfiuons 
“should remain inviolate ;” and that the yielding to the claims set up 
would be a “virtual surrender of sovereignty within certain territorial 
‘waters within the Colony to a foreign Power.” 

To this the Colonial Secretary replied that the decision of the 
Ministers had caused “much disappointment”; and that they had 
“failed to appreciate the serious difficulty in which their policy had 
“placed both them and His Majesty's Government”; and he wished 
“to warn Ministers that some further concessions may be necessary 
“ifa modus vivendi is to be arrangek’”™ 

Subsequently a modus vivendi was agreed to between the two 
Governments; and against it the Colonial Ministers again protested 
in these words: “They have learned with profound regret that His 
“Majestys Government has, without reference to this Colony, 
“proposed to the United States Ambassador as one of the terms of a 
“modus vivendi the suspension of the Foreign Vessels Fishing Act of 
“this yéar,” and that “they had hoped and expected that before a modus 
“onvends was proposed to the United States’ Government, the full 
“text of the same would have been submitted to this Government, 
“and thus have afforded them an opportunity for suggestion or 
“-emonstrance.’ t The modus vivendi was ratified on the 6th of 
October, 1906. 

During the diplomatic correspondence respecting the fishing disputes 
of 1886, consequent upon the action of the United States in denouncing 
the reciprocal fishery Articles of the Treaty of 1871, the United States 
Government proposed a modus vivendi on substantially similar terms, 
that in the meantime Her Majesty’s Government should instruct the 
groper Colonial and other British officers to abstain from seizing or 
molesting fishery vessels of the United States, unless they were, found 
fishing in the then non-Treaty waters. Lord Salisbury replied that 
“thig would suspend the operation of the Statutes of Great Britain 
“and of Canada, and of the Provinces now constituting Canada, not 
“only as to the various offences connected with fishing, but as to 


# u Correspondence,” page 70-28. + “Correspondence,” page 31. 
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“customs, harbours and shipping, and would give to the fishing vessels 
“of the United States greater privileges in Canadian ports than are 
“enjoyed at the present time by any vessels in any part of the world ;” 
and that the proposals were “quite unadmissible”; even though the 
American, Government had proposed, as an Article in the modus 
vivendi, that “the United States agrees to admonish its fishermen to 
comply with the Canadian Customs Regulations, and to co-operate 
“im securing their enforcement; and that obedience by American 
“fishing vessels to Canadian laws was believed and intended to be 
“secured by this Article” * 
And when the United States subsequently proposed in 1886, “That 
“some a interim construction of the terms of the existing Treaty 
“should, if possible, be reached,” Lord Iddesleigh, then Foreign 
Secretary, expressed his disappointment at the proposal “that Her 
* “Majesty's Government, in order to allay the differences which have 
“arisen, should temporarily abandon the exercise of the Treaty rights 
“which they claim, and which they conceive to be indisputable. Her 
“Majesty's Government are unable to perceive any ambiguity in the 
“terms of Article 1 of the Convention of 1818.” And he added 
that whilst determined to uphold the rights of Her Majesty’s North 
American subjects, Her Majesty’s Government were no less anxious to 
maintain in their full integrity the facilities for fishing granted to 
citizens of the United States.t 

A modus vivendi cannot operate to dispense with, or suspend, or 
otherwise render inoperative, or unenforcible, any Statute Law of the 
Empire or of any Colony; for, as Lord Chancellor Cairns has held, 
Colonial Acts are “Acts which are assented to on the part of the 
“Crown, and to which the Crown therefore is a party." And it is 
trite knowledge that the Bull of Rights declares “that the pretended 
“power of the suspending of laws by regal authority without the 
“consent of Parliament is illegal.” 

History shows that a different Colonial policy influenced the 
Imperial Government when the Anglo-French Treaty of 1857, 
respecting the Newfoundland fishery, was submitted to the Legislature 
of Newfoundland containing the followmg regal pledge to France: 
“Her Britannic Majesty hereby engaging to use her best endeavours 
“to procure the ‘passing of such laws” by the Legislature of 
Newfoundland as are required to carry it into effect. The Legislature 
declined in a series of resolutions, the last reading as follows: “We 
“deem it our duty most respectfully to protest in the most solemn 

“manner,"agajnst any attempt to alienate any portion of our fisheries, 
“or our soil, to any foreign Power, without the gssent of the Local 


* “Foreign Relations” (U.S.), 1887, pages 428 and 484. 

t Ibid. page 447. 

t Theberge v. Landry, 2 App. Cases, page 108, “A legal and confirmed Act of a 
Colonial Assembly has the same operation and force in the Colony as an Act of 
Parliament bas in Great Britain.” ‘Chitty on the Prerogative of the Crown,” 
page 37. 
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“Legislature.” The Colonial Secretary’s reply recognised this 
constitutional right: “The proposals contained in the Convention 
“having been unequivocally refused by the Colony, they will of course 
“now fall to the ground; the consent of the Legislature of 
“Newfoundland is regarded by Her Majesty's Government as the 
“essential preliminary to any modification of their territorial or 
“maritime mghts,”* 

Up to the present the Imperial solidarity between the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments in dealing with the contentions of the United 
States in these fishing disputes has been fasrly maintained "by the 
British Foreign Office. In 1886, Lord Rosebery, in a despatch 
replying to Mr. Bayard’s complaints against the Canadian Govgrorfnt’s 
‘seizure of American vessels, said: “The matter is one involving the 

“gravest interests of Canada. I now enclose a copy of an approved 
“report of the Canadian Privy Council in which the case of Canada 
“1s fully set forth”t And Lord Salisbury, in 1887, was more 
emphatic when, informing the Government of the United States of 
the agreement in views entertained by Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of Canada upon the most important points of the 
controversy respecting the Treaty of 1818, he added that he had 
“thought it right, in justice to the Canadian Government, to embody 
“almost in their own terms their repudiation of the charges brought 

“against them by Mr. Bayard.”t 

The arguments of Secretaries Evarts and Root may be further 
tested by transferring the fishery privileges from the Colonial to the 
home: territorial coast-waters qf Great Britain; and by assuming 
that French fishermen, within the territorial coast-waters along the 
south coast of England, or that German fishermen, within the territorial] 
coast-waters along the east coast of Scotland, had by Treaty a 
concession of competing fishery privileges similar to those conceded 
to American fishermen within the Colonial coast-waters of Canada 
and Newfoundland. Would such arguments, if advanced by the 
Foreign Secretaries of France or Germany, be yielded to by the 
Imperial Government proposing a modus fivends suspending, in the 
interest and at the urgency of either nation, any of the British fishery 
laws, operative within such coast-waters, and binding on all British 
fishermen exercising their trade of fishing within such waters? 

The question whether the local fishery laws of a nation are binding 
on the privileged alien citizens of a foreign natiop, to whom fishery 
privileges within the territorial coast-waters of such nation are 
conceded under conditions similar to those in the Treaty. of 1818, 
a3 on its own subjects; is peculiarly one to be settled according to the 
doctrines of International Law, by areference to the Hague Tribunal, 
and not as desired by an interested foreign Government. 


* 1 Prowse's History of Newfoundland,” page 474. l 
+ “Foreign Relations” (U.S.), 1886, page 395. } Ibid, 1887, page 469. 
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And if International Law is the final Appellate authority, then the 
disciplinary censure administered by the British Government at the 
urgency of the United States Government to the Government of 
Newfoundland is rather a diplomatic and constitutional surprise, 
espécially in view of the previous decisions of the Foreign Office on 
substantially similar contentions quoted above, and after their 
affirmance in the Foreign Office Memorandum just issued ; for neither 
the national’ sovereignty, nor justice of the Crown, nor appellate 
legal jurisprudence permit a re-argument of a final constitutional 
decision for the purposes of review or reversal 

The publication’ of this disciplinary censure is not consistent 
weh that confidential and reticent policy which.is universally 
recognised as governing incomplete diplomatic discussions; and 
especially those between a foreign sovereignty and the British 
Imperial Power,—composed as it is of a home sovereignty and several 
Colonial self-governing sovereignties constitutionally exercising the 
regality and legislative powers of the Crown ;—and in which incomplete 
diplomatic discussions the public administration of such regal and 
legislative powers by one of its Colonial sovereignties affecting the 
Treaty-privileges of the alien citizens of such foreign sovereignty 
within its Colonial territory, is. impeached. 


THOMAS HODGINS. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF RUSSIA. ` 


Russia is like a strong and e man, who has suddenly 
7 been attacked by ù dangerous illness, If he follows medical advice, 
saya quiel at home during two or three days and nurses hi he 
Í immedia after be as well and as strong as ever. But if he 
insists on being up and about, bustling with his business, the disease 
may take a firm hold upon him, and he may die. Two or three days in 
the life of a man are like twenty or thirty years in the life of a nation. 
Russia must stay at home— ismarck, Poschinger Tischgespriche, 

II, 3390. 
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HE political evolution of Europe depends perhaps less upon the 
expansionist tendencies which are noticeable in Germany and 
the policy and the ambitions of the present German Emperor than 
upon the fmancial policy of Russia, a subject which hitherto has not 
been adequately treated, although it has always attracted considerable 
attention. The near future seems likely to bring forth very great 
changes in the financial policy of Russia, and the ultimate consequences 
of these changes are bound to be extremely far-reaching and may be of 
decisive political importance not only to that country but to all Europe. 
Therefore it behoves us first to study without prejudice and partiality. 
Russia’s financial position and requirements from the point of view of 
the statesman, next to take note of the various policies which she may 
pursue, and lastly to consider the consequences of these various 
policies to herself and to the world. 

The financial position of Russia is undoubtedly a difficult and a very 
serious one. Her national expenditure amounts to about 4 200,000,000 
per annum, and if we leave aside items such as the expenses, of the 
railways and spmit monopoly, which are more or less balanced by the 
income yielded by thefh, we fmd that her expenditure is swelled chiefly 
by the cost of her military defence and the interest she has to pay on 
her national debt, which amounts to almost 41,000,000,000. Many of 
those who wish well to Russia believe that she might greatly improve 
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her financial position by reducing her army. Consequently we ought 
to consider the question: Can Russia reduce her military expenditure? 

Russia possesses the largest Empire in the world, and her financial 
requirements for defending her vast territories stand naturally in 
proportion to the size of these territories. The difficulty of organising 
and defefiding the Russian Empire becomes clear at once when we 
notice that it is seventy’ times larger than Great Britain, forty times 
larger than the German Empire, five times larger than India, twice 
larger than China, and more than twice larger than the United States. 

The’ Russian State, like every great State, was created by conquest. 
Its vast territories are inhabited by numerous non-Russian races and 
peoples, and many of these have so recently been subdued that they 
have not yet been completely Russianised, and incline still to revolt. 
Besides, widespread dissatisfaction is noticeable among the purely 
Russian population in town and country. It has also some very 
powerful neighbours, against whom it has to defend itself. At 
present Russia must be prepared to defend her territory in the West 
and the East against her neighbours Germany and Japan, the two 
most powerful military nations and the two most energetic and 
ambitious expansionist States in the world, and these might conceiv- 
ably combine and attack her simultaneously. Besides, within a decade 
or two, Russia may have to defend 2,000 miles of her southern frontier 
against China, who then may possess millions of excellent soldiers, 
and who, owing to her position on Russia’s flank and to her large 
population, might be a far more dangerous antagonist than Japan. In 
case of a war with Russia, Chima would be able to sever the spinal cord 
of the Russian giant, the Siberian railway, of which part les on 
Russian soil within easy reach of the Chinese frontier, whilst no less 
than 950 miles, from station Manchuria to Vladivostock, lie actually in 
Chinese territory. l 

Thee foregoing considerations show that Russia is no longer an 
invulnerable State, but is exceedingly vulnerable. Her gigantic size, 
which has been her strength, has become her weakness. An energetic 
and warlike European Power which does not possess enough land for 
‘its large and rapidly-growing population might conceivably feel 
inclined either to encroach upon the territory of Russia proper, or first 
to expand in another direction in Europe with a view to acquiring 
eventually a footing in Turkey and in Asia Minor. Russia’s most 
vulnerable spot is the territory washed by the Black Sea A strong 
military Power dominating Constantinople, and through Constaftti- 
nople the Black Sea, could control the flow of Russia’s trade and, 
landing troops at Odessa, might turn Russia’s defences, and thus would 
financially, politically and militarily have Russia*at her mercy. The 
integrity of Turkey is therefore far more important to Russia than is 
the integrity of Belgium and Holland to Great Britain. The Turkish 
Question is a question of life or death for Russia, and it is by no means 
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unthinkable that Constantinople might, in course of time, fall under the 
dominion of a Greater Germany. 

Russia is threatened from many sides, and she requires a large 
standing army, partly for policing her Empire, and partly for the 
defence of her territorial possessions and interests, for in view of the 
slowness with, which Russian troops can be concentrated orf the most 
important strategical points it is obvious that her standing army must 
be large enough to detain an invading army on the frontier attacked 
until sufficient supports can be brought up from the interior. She has 
a standing army of 1,100,000 men. Of these troops part must face the 
Japanese, part must watch the Chinese, and part observe the Austro- 
German frontiers ; part have to watch the unruly tribes in the Caucasus 
and elsewhere, whilst part have to ensure order throughout th® Empire. 
In view of these requirements, that enormous number of soldiers seems 
to be rather too small than too large ; and the reduction of the standing 
army appears neither practicable nor desirable in the interests of the 
maintenance of the balance of powerin Europe. Furthermore, as the 
Russian Army is badly paid, badly housed, badly fed, and insufficiently 
well armed and equipped, Russia’s military expenditure is more likely 
to increase than to decrease in the future, especially as every year 
more perfect and more costly weapons and military appliances are 
everywhere introduced. Even if Russia be determined to follow a 
most Conservative policy, a policy of the strictest retrenchment, of 
peace and of internal reform, she cannot apparently economise on her 
military expenditure, but seems compelled materially to increase it. 

Apart from her expenditure for defence, which cannot safely be 
reduced unless her neighbours should be willing to reduce their armies, 
and apart from her expenditure in paying the interest on her huge 
National Debt, which cannot be diminished without an open, or 
disguised bankruptcy, the budgetary expenses of Russia are exceed- 
ingly small Her administrative officials, judges, etc., from the highest 
to the lowest are so wretchedly paid that dishonesty often becomes 
almost a necessity with them, especially when they have families to 
support. Being constantly in a position of acute monetary embarrass- 
ment, the State spends far too little not only on its officials, but also 
on the improvement of roads and of agriculture, on higher, lower and 
technical education, on hospitals, prisons, etc. The Russian masses 
are unlettered and ignorant, less because the Government and the 
Church wish to keep them in ignorance than because the State has not 
the, means to instruct them. Russia is so extrerfely backward in 
culture and civilisation, not because she is ruled by an autocrat, aided 
by an illtrained, ul-organised, incompetent and largely corrupt 
bureaucracy, but beoause she is too poor to provide those services and 
institutions which are essential to all civilised nations, and which are 
found in every other modem State. She is in the position of the 
proverbial Polish nobleman whose mansion is too large for him 
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because, having neglected his vast ancestral domains, he lacks the 
means for keeping it in repair. 

Russia is considered by the superficial to be a wealthy State, because 
the State owns large tracts of land, forests, railways, mines, etc, and 
an enormous store of gold in bars and coin, or because the Budget 
usually exhibits at first sight a very imposing surplus, which an 
analytical examination will frequently prove to be merely a cleverly 
disguised and very substantial deficit One cannot differentiate 
between the wealth of the State and the wealth of the nation; and an 
investigation of the national wealth-creating resources of Russia makes 
it clear that Russia is poor, very poor, notwithstanding the splendid but 
deteptiye Budget figures. 

No nation in the world has proportionately a larger country 
population than Russia, for of the Russian people only 14 per cent. 
live in the towns, whilst no less than 86 per cent. live in the country. 
In other words, between 80 and go per cent. of the Russian population 
subsist on ‘agriculture, and only an insignificant minor part live by 
industry and trade. Agriculture is practically the only resource of 
Russia, and it is certainly the economic basis of the State. Therefore 
an inquiry into the state of Russian agriculture will better enable us to 
estimate the financial strength of the State than will the contemplation 
of the most dazzling figures which can be furnished by the Russian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Whilst the position of the farmers in other agricultural States, such 
as Germany, Austria-Hungary, the United States, Canada, Argentina 
and others, has marvellously improved during the last two or three 
decades, that of the Russian peasant has greatly deteriorated, and 1s 
becoming worse fram year to year. The Russian population increases 
with very great rapidity. A hundred years ago Russia had 40,000,009 
inhabitants ; fifty years ago she had 75,000,000 inhabitants ; at present 
she das about 150,000,000 inhabitants). It increases by about 
1,800,000 people per annum, whilst ours increases by only about 
300,000 per annum. In consequence of the rapid growth of the 
population, the land cultivated by the peasant has become more and 
more subdivided, with the result that the average holdings are no 
longer sufficient to nourish the families which own them. This fact is 
acknowledged by many Russian writers on agriculture, and by the 
Russian Minister of Agriculture himself. Broadly speaking, agricul- 
ture is carried on in Russia in a very inefficient and wasteful fashion, 
owing to insufficient manuring and insufficient ploughing. The soil is 
merely scratched with light wooden ploughs, not turned over; the 
peasants are too poor to purchase iron ploughs and other modern 
implements ; and the soil is gradually becoming exhausted. Through 
Nature’s bounty Russia possesses perhaps the most fruitful soil in the ‘ 
world. Nevertheless the yield per acre is incredibly small in that 
country, as the following figures, which are taken from the last issue 
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of the “Agricultural Statistics” (Cd. 3061), issued by the British 
Board of Agriculture, prove. 


Adnan Vv teld per Acre During 5 Years Previous to 7905. 


Wheat. Rae Barley. Oats. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushe Bubbels, 


United Kingdon ....... 209.91 — -32.57 41.09 
Germany ..<iesceiheiias 28.24 2284 32.81 3939 
PEACE aaa 19.22. 1600 2218 26.60 
Hungary recica 17.54 15.92 , 20.94 24.84 
Roumania —......eeeeeeees 16,24 14.88 16.35 10.97. 
Bilearia: sisueceatedecan. 14.00 13.22 17.62 — o 
European Russia 7 


(exclusive of Poland) 9.68 11.33 12.64 16.25 


These figures show that the yield of the Russian soil is exceedingly 
small if compared with the yield per acre in England, France, and 
those countries which are Russia’s immediate neighbours. Agricultur- 
‘ally Russia is a savage country. The inefficiency and wastefulness 
with which her agriculture is carried on is eloquently shown by the 
following figures furnished by Lochtin :— 


woe = Taser 
England  svessvwscawbaetonus 123.4 poods 7.3 per cent, 
United States ............ 83.2 poods 5.3 per cent. 
lodia.  2casacesvecsarensienss 74.0 poods 4.0 per cent. . 
Germany asriarda 74.8 poods 14.0 per cent. 
Italy. ario anaes 57.5 poods 10.0 per cent. 
ROSSA; iessdevavesseasnacas 38.8 poods . .21.9 per cent. 


According to Lochtin, “There is no land on earth in which the yield 
"per acre is smaller than in Russia In other words, no country exists 
“in which agriculture is carried on in a worse fashion.” From his 

figures it appears indeed that in Russia a maximum of seed and of 

manual labour is required in order to obtain a minimum result. 

How rapidly the impoverishment of the Russian peasantry has been 
progressing through the sub-division of land and the exhaustion of 
the soil may be seen from the following figures furnished by 
Kornilov :— 


Number of Cattle per r,000 Farms. 


E o: se T 9,32 cattle 
TOO EEEE 8,345 cattle 
TEO a EESE 7,294 cattle `“ 
IOO- sosis: EEREN E I A AE 6,474 cattle 


Dunng the thirty years between 1870 and 1900 the number of cattle 
per farm has, according to the foregoing table, shrunk by no less than 
36.8 per cent, and not only has the number of animals per farm 


à . 
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decreased, but also the number of animals per acre_ has seriously 
diminished. In 1870 there were 664 cattle per 1,000 dessiatines of 
arable land ; in 18go there were 631 ; in 1900 there were only 602. In 
time of scarcity animals die or are killed by tens of thousands, and 
these cannot be replaced by the impoverished peasants. According to 
Oserov there were in 1882 269 per cent. of farms without horses, 
whilst in 1893-1896 there were 32.2 per. cent. Russia’s agriculture is 
visibly decaying. 

Although, considered as a whole, the position of Russia’s agriculture 
is very unfavourable, there are large districts in that country, especially 
in Poland, the Baltic provinces and the Black Sea territory, where the 
rural industries are highly developed and flourishing, where the soil 
yitlds well, and where the peasants are prosperous. Unfortunately, 
lack of space forbids me to differentiate between the progressive and 
the retrogressive parts of Russia. 

The combined effect of the rapid increase of the population and of 
the progressive exhaustion of the soil is responsible for the fact that 
famine and hunger-typhus are terribly prevalent in Russia The 
famine which at present ravages Russia was preceded by acute famines 
in 1892, 1898, 1899 and 1900. A very large part of the Russian 
country population suffer permanently from the effects of insufficient 
nourishment. Starvation, if it is not yet chronic, threatens to become 
chronic in Russia. According to Simkhowitsch 70.7 per cent. of all 
peasants obtain less than 19 poods of grain per head, which is the 
irreducible mmimum necessary for their own subsistence. Taxation 
presses very heavily on the poor cultivators of the soil The Russian 
peasant can pay the taxes only by selling his produce, and by the 
severity of the law he is forced to pay taxes by selling his produce even 
if he should want dt to tide him over the winter. The Russian tax- 
gatherers proceed with great harshness, and sometimes a whole village 
will decamp into the steppes in order to escape the tax-collector. 
Durmg the last twenty years the position of the Russian peasant has 
constantly deteriorated, and it has at last become unbearable. 

Foreign countries hold about three quarters of Russia’s National 
Debt and possess besides large investments in the Russian industries. 
On the capital thus advanced by foreign countries Russia has to pay 
interest, and she pays it, not in money, but in the form of an excess of 
exports, exactly as Great Britain receives interest upon her money lent 
out abroad, not in.cash, but in the form of an excess of imports. As 
agriculture is Ryssia’s principle industry, her exports consist chiefly of 
agricultural produce. Two-thirds of her exports consist of artifles of 
food, principally grain and flour. Figures furnished by the Ministry 
of Finance prove that the production of grain per family has constantly 
and very considerably decreased between 1870 and the present date, 
and that the average production of grain in Russia is at present quite 
insufficient to nourish the population However, in spite of this 
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insufficiency of food, the export of grain has since 1870 increased in 
the following extraordinary manner :— 


Export of Grain from Russia. 


1800-1870 issinsnetaierseass EEE 127,790,000 poods 
IOTI e EEEN 193,243,000 poods 
1070-1860. isunen a 279,751,000 poods 
DOGISIOOS waiesbsivenesesesGleesactes 293,984,000 poods 
TOBO=1800 Hbi eene anai 418,057,000 poods 
1890-1894 (years of famine) ......... 409,780,000 poods 
1895-1899 (years of famine) ......... 475,275,000 poods ° 


According to the best Russian authorities, both official ‘and unoffi al, 
Russia produces insufficient food for her population. Therefore fhe 
bulk of her population is constantly underfed, and a very large portion 
of it suffers chronically: from starvation. Nevertheless her exports of 
grain have increased by leaps and bounds, as the foregoing table shows. 
We may therefore sdy that Russia pays the interest on her foreign 
debt with the food necessary ‘for the support of her peasants. The 
Russian peasants must starve and die of scurvy and hunger-typhus so 
that Russia's foreign creditors may receive their interest in full Even 
in years of famine Russia sends large quantities of her wheat and rye 
abroad, as the statistical table above given shows. 

Notwithstanding her poverty, Russia has been able to balance her 
budget and to expend vast sums on the building of strdtegical 
railways, which, as Count Witte has frankly admitted, are run at a 
very serious loss, by freely borrowing abroad. Her fictitious budgetary 
surpluses have been created by treating the produce of foreign loans 
as income. Borrowmg constantly to meet current expenditure, she 
doubled her Natiohal Debt during the .period of peace between 
the Crimean War and her last war with Turkey, and she increased 
her debts by about £350,000,000 during the period of peace inter- 
vening between the end of the last Russo-Turkish War anå the 
beginning of the Russo-Japanese War. As long as foreign nations, 
especially, France, were willing to advance to her huge sums at 
moderate interest, she found it easy to balance her budget and to 
spend money lavishly in every direction. However, whilst she was 
settling part of her current expenditure with the proceeds of foreign 
loans and rapidly mcreasing her debt, the amount payable to foreign 
countries in the shape of interest grew. larger and more oppressive 
from year to year. At last it became clear to all thopghtful Russians 
that fhe country could not indefinitely spend every year more than she 
was able to afford, by recklessly increasing her indebtedness aad thus 
mortgaging the future, especially as her principat industry, agriculture, 
was evidently in a most serious condition. She could pay the 
interest on her foreign loans only with the necessary food of the’ 
people supplemented by the proceeds of new loans. The foreign 
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investor, after having provided the capital, had also to provide the 
interest. Every new loan tightened the grip of the noose which was 
gradually strangling the Russian people. Under these circumstances 
it was only natural that, wishing to save herself from bankruptcy, 
Russia strove to reduce her military expenditure. It was for this 
reason that in 1898 she took the initiative in calling together the 
Hague Conference, with the desire of bringing about a general 
reduction of armaments most beneficial to herself. Humanitarianism 
had very little to do with that step. At that time no nation required 
peace more urgently than Russia. For no nation was peace a more 
pressing necessity. e 

Unfortunately for Russia, through lack of knowledge and of 
purfose, , through diplomatic mismranagement and through the 
intrigues” of some prominent Russian and non-Russian people, she 
dnfted into the war with Japan, and that war cost her directly and 
indirectly at least £300,000,000. Thus the crushing financial load of 
indebtedness under which the Russian giant had been staggering was 
suddenly enormously increased. Large loans had to be raised at 
about 6 per cent. interest; and as part of the losses caused by the war 
has stilt to be made good, further loans may be required. Russia’s 
National Debt may soon considerably exceed 41,000,000,000. The 
interest and redemption of that debt should require a yearly expendi- 
ture of about 450,000,000. 

In view of the unfavourable position of her agriculture, and in 
view of the huge additional burden laid so suddenly upon her in 
consequence of the war, doubt has been expressed in various quarters 
whether Russia will much longer be able to fulfil her very onerous 
obligations and to pay in full the interest on her debt. It seems 
indeed almost impassible for her to pay her way much longer, 
especially as foreign investors seem likely to refuse making perennial 
advances wherewith to pay the interest on her National Debt 
Unless her credit be re-established, the foreign investor may refuse 
to continue lending her money. If she should suddenly be thrown 
upon her own resources, she may not be able to wring the moneys 
necessary for carrying on the government of the country and paying 
the interest on her loans from her impoverished and desperate 
peasantry. She may be compelled to compound with her creditors. 
This is an extreme step which no self-respecting State can contem- 
plate with equanimity, and therefore it is quite natural that the 
aggressive spirit should have vanished from high quarters in Russia, 
that her expansionist policy has been abandoned. Peace is Rusgia’s 
greatest interest, and she will enter upon the coming Hague Con- 
ference with a strong and earnest wish, if not with positive proposals, 
for an international reduction of armaments. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman may find in qussia a most enthusiastic and sincere 
supporter. 
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Russia has carried on the Government by means of perennial loans, 
and, by treating these loans as income in her Budget statements, she 
has hidden her perennial deficits. She has obtained these loans 
easily because she has known how to create the belief among investors 
on the Continent that her financial and her military power were 
equally great. The credulous: French renter judged of Russia’s 
wealth by the extent of the country on the map. “Besides, he con- 
sidered it a patriotic duty to support the “Nation amie et alliée,” and 
the result is that practically every Frenchman is a considerable holder 
of Russian stock. Through the unfortunate issue of the Japanese 
War and the revolutionary outbreaks following it, the confidence of 
the Continental investor in Russia’s inherent stréngth and finanaal 
soundness has been very rudely shaken. French credulity “and 
diplomatic necessity had opened a practically unlimited credit upon 
which Russia has drawn freely ; but that credit has been cancelled by 
order of the Government. 

Russia has to rely on her national resources, and these are 
insufficient for her current requirements. Her financial position is 
therefore one of very serious difficulty. She is confronted by the 
alternative of either increasing her national income by higher taxation, 
or reducing her national expenditure. It has been shown above 
that she cannot safely reduce her expenditure for defence, and it is 
clear that she cannot safely increase the national taxation, as the 
largest share of such increased taxation, no matter in which manner it 
might be imposed, would ultimately undoubtedly burden agriculture, 
and therefore fall most heavily on her wretched peasantry. Taxation 
can be substantially increased only if the prosperity of Russia be 
sufficiently increased to allow of heavier. taxation. Hence the 
question arises: Can Russia improve her financial position by 
improving her industries so much as to enable them to bedr heavier 
taxation ? 

Theoretically, Russia could double her harvest if her peasants could 
be induced to use iron ploughs instead of wooden ones, and to apply 
modern methods to agriculture; but in practice it will be exceedingly 
dificult to recreate the Russian rural industries because the country 
suffers from the result of centuries of neglect Her railways are quite 
inadequate for her requirements. This may be seen at a glance by 
the fact that European Russia has only as many miles of railway as 
has Germany, although her territory is nine times larger. Her 
difficulties in moving troops to the theatre of war during the Crimean 
War caused her to embark upon railway construction. It is therefore 
not unnatural that her principal railways are strategic railways, and 
fail to open up her agnicultural districts. Her principal roads also 
are strategic roads. *Apart from five or six enormous chaussées which 
traverse the whole Empire, Russia aractically no “made” roads, 
but only tracks unsuitable tor transport In the words of Consul 
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*Crawford in a report on Russian highways, “Horses run in one foot 
“of dust in dry weather, and are up to their knees in mud during 

, wet weather, while all communication ceases in. autumn and spring, 
“and this is the reason why all traffic or business in Russia is done in 
“winter with sleighs.” 

By ploughing three or four inches deeper, by introducing the 
universal use of modern ploughs among the peasants, Russia could 
double her harvests ; but, in the absence of good roads and adequate 
railways, those increased harvests could not be transported, and would 
therefore rot in the barns of the peasants except in those circum- 
scribed districts which lie within easy reach of railways or of 
navigable streams, Therefore the making of roads and the extension 
of railways would have to precede the re-creation of agriculture. 
Russia will have to work for several decades and to expend several 
hundred millions sterling in order to open up her country and to give 
to her agricultural districts an adequate outlet towards the’ markets 
of the world. Last, but not least, according to the former Minister 
of Agriculture, Yermoloff, and many other authorities, little progress 
can be expected in Russia’s agriculture unless the Socialistic village 
community, the Mir, be abolished, and individual peasant proprietors 
created in its stead. To re-create her rural industries, Russia would 
therefore not only have to build roads and radways throughout the 
agricultural districts, and to induce the peasants to use modern 
methods and modern implements, but she would also have to re-cast 
completely the organisation of her rural society. Itis therefore clear 
that the improvement of Russia’s agriculture is a Herculean task, a 
task which will require unlimited exertion and unlimited expenditure 
on the part of the Government, unlimited’ patience on the part of its 
agents, and unlimitéd confidence in the administration on the part 
of the people. These reforms therefore pre-suppose a spirit of cordial 
co-operation between the bureaucracy and the people which at present 
is unfortunately absent in that country. Russia’s difficulties are truly 
enormous. | 

Considering the re-creation of her agriculture an almost impossible 
task, Russia has striven to develop her manufacturing industries, and 
she has both induced her own people to engage in manufacturing, 
and invited foreign manufacturers to settle in the country. However, 
although the Government has done its best to create prosperous 
manufacturing industries by every form of encouragement and pro- 
tection, its exertions have proved futile, because in Russia there ig no 
adequate outlet for industrial productions. The peasants still use 
their hofne-made wooden ploughs, wooden wheels, wooden axles, 
wooden nails, etc., not because they are conservative, but because they 
are too poor to buy iron ones. For the same reason they are clad in 
home-made clothes and sho@# use home-made furniture, etc. Lacking 
an adequate home market through the poverty of the people, the 
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manufacturing industries of Russia are stagnant, and they are likely to 
remain stagnant until Russia creates a large home market for them by 
re-creating her agriculture. The fact that she uses less coal than 
Belgium suffices to show that her manufactures are insignificant. 
Perhaps the comparison of Russia and Belgium is not quite fair 
because it must be borne in mind that in the north of Russia and in 
the Ural district wood from the vast forests takes the place of coal. 

The enormous task of regenerating the agriculture of Russia is 
indispensable for increasing the prosperity of that poverty-stricken 
country, and she must act quickly, or it will be too late. Her. great 
national competitors among agricultural courftries, Argentina and 
Canada, threaten rapidly to oust Russian grain and other agricultyral 
produce from the markets of the world. During the last ten years 
Canada’s exports haye grown by 100 per cent, and Argentina’s 
exports have grown by 200 percent, but Russia’s exports have grown 
by only 50 per cent. Unless Russia re-creates her agriculture quickly, 
she may see the neutral markets flooded with Argentine and Canadian 
produce, and the rural industries of Russia may be unable to compete 
with their young and vigorous agricultural rivals across the sea. A 
few years will decide whether Russia will be able to hold her own in 
the markets of the world or whether she will arrive at the point of 
economic stagnation and utter financial exhaustion. Without 
economic greatness, Russia cannot preserve her political greatness or 
her Empire. 

This re-creation of neglected industries is a task involving a vast 
expenditure and requiring infinite patient labour; and the Slav is 
constitutionally disinclined to make a long sustained effort Owing 
to the rigour of the climate, the Russian peasant lives during almost 
half the year in a state of complete idleness, and that fact has left an 
indelible imprint on his character. The Russian, like those animals 
which sleep during the winter, is only half awake during the summer. 
He is rather a dreamer than a man of action, rather a poet, a mflsician 
or a painter than a merchant, a manufacturer, or an engineer. It seems 
therefore not unnatural that many Russians would prefer easing 
themselves at one stroke by nationdl bankruptcy in some form or 
other to the tedious process of building up slowly and patiently the 
prosperity of their country. From the Russian point of view there 
is much to be said in favour of a repudiation of debt which would 
immediately greatly ease the Russian taxpayer and the State. There- 
fore we must seriously consider such a step and its ultimate consequences. 

There are various ways by which Russia can diminish the intolerable 
burden of her National Debt. She may cancel the whole or part of her 
national debt, or she may reduce the interest on the whole or part 
of it A national bankruptcy may be a terrible calamity from the 
point of view of the individual investow but it is not necessarily a 
calamity from the point of view of the nation, and the statesman has 
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rather to look after the welfare of the latter than to protect the 
monetary sterests of the former. A complete or partial national 
bankruptcy rarely impoverishes a country, but usually enriches it 
If the whole National Debt is held by citizens of the defaulting State, 
national bankruptcy, rightly considered, effects not a destruction, 
but only a redistribution, of capital The capitalists lose the money 
represented by the Government Stock which has lost its value, and 
the taxpayers in general gain ‘by being no longer compelled to pay 
the interest on the debt destroyed. National default is therefore a 
meagure which should claim the most cordial support of all 
anti-capitalist parties, Socialists, Social Democrats, Communists, etc. 
If a very large part of the National Debt be held abroad, a national 
bankryptcy directly enriches the nation. The national taxpayers 
are relieved from paying interest on the National Debt, and the brunt 
of the loss falls on foreign capitalists) Therefore deeply indebted 
States easily repudiate their foreign loans, seeing in repudiation a 
most profitable transaction by which they transfer a large sum of 
foreign capital bodily to their own country. The repudiating nation 
is greatly enriched by cancelling its debt ; in a few years its repudiation 
is hardly remembered; having no debt, its credit will be better than 
ever before, and it can borrow more freely than at any time before 
declaring bankruptcy. Argentina and many other countries have 
greatly improved their finances and their credit at the cost of 
European investors, and may not Russia follow their example, 
especially as, in her case, there is no danger of the European nations 
taking over the liquidation of the estate and putting in a receiver 
as they did in the cases of Turkey and of Egypt? 

It is inartistic for a nation to become bankrupt like an ordinary 
tradesman, or barefacedly to repudiate its liabilities like an ordinary 
swindler. Therefore Russia, if she wishes to reduce her liabilities, 
may be expected to “convert” her debt in the approved manner. 
When, through the refusal of foreign investors to continue their 
advances, Russia becomes unable to settle the interest payable abroad 
with the proceeds of foreign loans, she will pay the interest due 
by drawing on her hoard of gold and remitting it abroad. Having 
reduced her gold reserve to the vanishing point, she will proceed to 
“make money” by printing unlimited quantities of bank notes, and 
having flooded the country with paper which cannot be redeemed 
in gold, as the gold has disappeared from the country, her bank notes 
will rapidly fall, in value. By accelerating or retarding the work 
of the printing presses, Russia can depress the value of her paper 
money at her convenience to the pre-determined point. If she wishes 
to pay, let us say, only one-fourth of the interest on the National 
Debt, she need only print rouble notes until’ 100 roubles in paper 
are worth no more than 25 roubles in gold. As soon as the desired 
point has been reached, the gifted Minister of Finance will come 
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forth, and will, under the applause of the Stock Exchanges of all 
Europe, propose to stop the rumous depreciation of the currency by 
making paper convertible into gold at the exchange of the day, the 
gold required to be procured by a foreign loan. Then the Ministry 
of Finance will proceed to exchange the debased notes in circulation 
against new notes of one quarter their face value, and the transaction 
will be closed. ‘ 

In Russia, dissatisfaction is to be found chiefly among the masses, 
the classes supporting the Government. From the classes the military 
officers and the civil officials are recruited, and many of thes¢ are 
holders of Russian stock Therefore the Russiarf Government cannot 
afford to deprive the most reliable supporters of the throne of part of 
their capital Hence it may be expected not to repudigte the 
National Debt, or reduce the interest paid on it, im foto, but to inflict 
most, if not all, of the suffering on its foreign creditors. It might for 
instance order the bonds held in Russia to be stamped, and 
differentiate between stamped and unstamped bonds, paying the 
-interest to the Russian investors in gold and to the foreign investors 
in depreciated paper. l 

As regards her National Debt, Russia occupies a position which is 
probably unique in the European history of finance. Of her vast 
debt about three-quarters are held abroad. Between £400,000,000 
and 4£500,000,000 of Russian Government Stocks are held in France ; 
about -4150,000,000 are held in Germany, and about £ 100,000,000 
are held in small parcels in Belgium, Holland, Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, England, and the United States. The foregoing figures 
show that France is by far her largest creditor; so that the loss 
occasioned by Russia’s national bankruptcy would fall chiefly upon 
France. ° 

The bankruptcy of Russia would be a terrible blow to France; its 
effect can hardly be exaggerated. The sum of French money invested 
in Russian Government Stocks is twice larger than the indemnity 
which she had to pay to Germany after the disastrous war of 1870- 
1871, and it is somewhat larger than the sum total of the losses caused 
by that war. In other words, the effect of Russia's bankruptcy would 
be similar to the effect of the loss of another great war. That this 1s 
by no means an exaggeration may be seen from the fact that the 
Russian securities held by France represent about one-tenth of the 
movable property of the nation and about one quarter of its liqiud 
assets in cash and securities. It is therefore clear that Russia’s bank- 
ruptcy would be disastrous to France, that it would impoverish the 
country and lame its industries. ‘An industrial country such as Great 
Britain can easily recover a great monetary loss, for a machine may 
be “pushed,” overtime may be worked, and the output of manufactured 
-goods may be increased almost indefinitely. But the losses suffered 
by an agricultural country cannot be recovered by working overtime, 
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but have to be slowly outgrown France is chiefly an agricultural 
country. Her wealth grows as slowly as the plants from which it is 
derived. Nature cannot be “pushed” It would take France twenty 
years of saving to make good the losses caused by the bankruptcy of 
Russia. Her finances would be crippled. Very likely she would be 
unable-to maintain her army and her fleet in their present strength. 
She would certainly be unable to increase them and keep pace with 
Germany’s armaments. Therefore Russia’s bankruptcy would cause 
France to sink to the rank of a second-rate Power, and would make 
Gerfhany paramount in Europe. Thus a Russian bankruptcy would 
destroy the greatness of the one nation and create the supremacy of 
the other. The Continent would be ruled by Germany. Foreseeing 
this p&ssibility, Councillor Martin, a high official in the Imperial 
German Statistical Office, in concluding his recently-published book, 
Die Zukunft Russlands und Japans, writes as follows: “Russia will 
“never invade India except in alliance with Germany. Not St Peters- 
“burg but Berlin will become more and more the capital of Continental 
“Europe. The stronger Germany is on the Continent, the more 
“valuable will be her friendship to both Great Britain and Japan. The 
“time is gone when an island was able to dominate the Continent of 
“Europe.” 

Russia’s bankruptcy would destroy the balance of power in Europe 
and give to Germany the rule of the Contment, and then the conse- 
quences of a national bankruptcy would recoil upon Russia. Germany 
would be able either to absorb the German parts of Austria-Hungary, 
to make Trieste a German port, and to stretch out a hand towards 
Constantinople and Asia Minor, or to expand more directly in an 
eastern direction and gradually push-back the Russians into the 
wilds of Central Asia whence they came. Riga, Reval, Dorpat and 
Warsaw might again become German towns, the Baltic provinces 
would become part of the German Empire, and St. Petersburg would 
lie within easy reach of the German frontier. Russia might cease to 
be a European Power, and a century hence people would be as much 
surprised at the fact that Russia once dominated Europe as we are 
now at the fact that the Turks once occupied a position as great as 
that held by Russia up to the Russo-Japanese War, and that Turkey 
used to hold all Europe m awe. 

A national bankruptcy may seem to many Russians an easy, a profit- 
able and a very desirable undertaking, but such a bankruptcy, though 
no doubt immedfately profitable, might, and very likely would, thyough 
its consequences, destroy Russia’s future as a nation. Russia has been 
surprised and disappointed in her calculations by the outcome of the 
Crimean War, of the last Russo-Turkish War, and of the Russo- 
Japanese War, in all of which she lightly embarked, because her 
statesmen always mistook the shadow for the substance, and because 
they habitually failed to consider the ultimate consequences of a policy 
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which at frst sight seemed profitable and safe. In the past the states- 
men of Russia have in their actions been rather cunning than wise, 
rather unscrupulous than truly daring. Russia should leam from her 
past experiences and should not lightly embark upon national bank- 
ruptcy for the sake of grasping the immediate profit. A national 
bankruptcy might be the worst and the most fatal of her cduntless 
political mistakes, and mark the end of her career as a great nation. 
Therefore, instead of striving to take advantage of her creditors, she 
should rather make an earnest attempt to improve her financial 
position by methodically developing her vast resources and by re- 
creating her industries, putting her trust rather in honest and 
persevering labour than in cunning and unscrupulousness. eo 

A clear head is required to map out a plan for the internal develop- 
ment of Russia, and a firm and steady hand to execute it without 
wavering. Step by step the country must be opened up by railways 
which may be financed abroad, and the communities must be made to’ 
co-operate with the railways by simultaneously constructing roads to 
act as their feeders. The peasants must be furnished with modern 
agricultural implements and taught modern methods of agriculture. 
Rigid economy must be observed by the Government, especially upon 
objects of vain ostentation, both national and private, whilst money 
should lavishly, but wisely, be spent for developing Russia’s neglected 
national estate and the wealth-producing power of the country. No 
land on earth possesses so many large rivers as does Russia. If these 
were improved and regulated with the help of foreign capital, which 
would certamly be forthcoming, they would greatly aid in opening up 
the interior and in giving to Russia’s agriculture the necessary means 
of cheap transport The near future ought to show, whether she means 
to extricate herself from her financial difficulties by her traditional 
policy or by work; whether she will remain a great European Power 
and become a powerful wealthy modern State, or whether she will 
shrink and decay and become again a semi-civilised State ruled by 
anarchy, an Asiatic Power, and a field for German colonisation as she 
was in the past. : 


J. ELLIS BARKER. 


“THE INVESTMENTS OF THE MASSES.” 


O the April number of this REVIEW Mr. Jesse Quail contributed 
an article under the above heading which sought to establish 
the following proposition :— 


“The wage-earning classes, individually or collectively, are the 
“holders of a very considerable proportion of the invested capital 
“of the nation, and receive, as small capitalists, in the aggregate, 
“a large share of the national dividend.” 


This extraordinary assertion concludes Mr. Quail’s first paragraph. 
He proceeds to “prove” it by making a series of other statements, 
many of them inaccurate, which he apparently mistakes for arguments. 
He makes no attempt to estimate the value of the total wealth of the 
United Kingdom,and does not even quote any estimate of that 
wealth made by a person qualified to deal with the subject. He 
adduces merely an estimate of his own of the savings of an undefined 
number of people whom he terms “the masses.” He then asks us to 
be astonished that working class savings are so great, and condescend- 
ing to no reasoning, leaves us without information as to the 
most essential factors of the case. He does not allude to sources 
of information on the subject which actually exist, while he asserts the 
existence of official information which does not exist. He tells us 
that “the number of assessable incomes, according to the latest 
“returns, in Great Britain alone (excluding Ireland) was roughly 
“about a milliqn anda quarter, representing, with their families, 
“between six and seven millions of the population” The “atest 
“returns” show no such thing, but they do contain a clearly printed 
official warning that the actual number of income-tax payers is not 
shown by them. As a matter of fact, the actual number of income-tax 
payers is not stated in any official return whatsoever. 


* Theitalics are mine. 
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But to come to close quarters, Mr. Quail informs us that the total 
investments of the working classes or “capital accumulations at the 
“command of the poorer classes ” work out at 4682,067,101, .a figure 
"which conveys a delightful atmosphere of precision. In 1905 I 
published an estimate of working class (including a proportion of 
middle class) savings which amounted to only £450,000,000.*, Where 


does Mr. Quail get the balance of over 4,200,000,000 from? 


Let me give his tables :— 


FUNDS IN Igo4. 
Building Societies ... aa ki. ees = 
‘Friendly Societies... 
Co-operative Societies 
Trade Unions scat ses P 
Workmen’s Compensation Schemes 
Friends of Labour Loan Societies S 
Total of Registered Friendly, ‘Co-operative, 
and Provident Societies sine ae 
Deposits in Post Office, Trustee, and Railway 
Savings Banks ... . ... 


Amount of Investments in Stock standing to 


credit of Depositors in Savings Banks 


~ 


e 

£ 68,148,597 
59,459,060 
4739 200 
51385,924 
185,570 
270,497 


171,841,848 
230,414,752 
£733571959 


£419,614,550 


`Y 





So far good ; the figures are familiar, and hąve often been collected 


before, notably by Sir E. Brabrook. But Mr. Quail was not content 


with £419,614,550. He expands the sum as follows :— 


, Granp TOTAL- 

(a) Amounts saved through various agenci 

(4) Amount invested in Municipal Savings 
Banks, Penny Banks, Loan Offices, 
“Slate” and other clubs, and limited 
other than Co-operative Societies f 

(c) Amount insured through Industrial Insurance 
Making a Grand Total of 


419,614,550 


50,000,000 


212,452,551 


4,682,067, 101 
7a 


o ` 
The items (a) and (4) we can broadly accept if we take (4) to include 


the funds of industrial insurance offices, and if we remember that not 
only the working clases but many members of the middle classes 


contribute to the totals Together they amount to £470,000,000 or 


A “Riches and Poverty,” p. 49. 
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so, a figure closely corresponding to the facts. But what of (c)? Mr. 
Quail has actually set out, as a present investment of the poor, the 
face value of the policies issued by the’ Industrial Insurance 
Companies. Exempli graii, the 410 funeral money, payable at the 
death of John Smith, carpenter, when he dies, if the insurance 
premiums are not in arrear at his death, is counted as a present 
possession of 410 by John Smith. According to this delightful 
method, a man has but to insure his life for 45,000, and pay the first 
premium, to become the possessor of a “capital accumulation” (to 
use My. Quail’s phrase) of 45,000. 

Mr. Quail is too modest. He should not have stopped at his 
£ 212,452,551. He should have gone on to include not merely the 
sums shoa in his first table, but the actual sums assured at death and 
Gn: sickness and when out of work by the Friendly Societies and 
Trade Unions in that table, and the total value of the houses 
mortgaged, but not yet acquired by, the members of the building 
societies. Many more millions could have been conjured into working 
class pockets in this way. Mr. Quail must be astonished at his own 
moderation. 

In sober fact, the total accumulations of the wage-earning classes 
are much less than 4£450,000,000, for this sum obviously includes 
investments in building and other thrift societies by members of the 
middle classes. Indeed, I have known small professional men to be 
investors in such societies. 

As for the “investor” with a few shillings in a “club,” does Mr. 
Quail realise, I wonder, what sort of individual often takes out these 
little “books”? Let me give him an instance out of my own experi- 
ence. One day, in the East End of London, when visiting sweated 
workers, I discovered a room in which the dead and the dying formed 
an awful combination which I shall never forget The single room 
sheltered an entire family, which lived partly on out-relief and partly 
on hofme work taken in by the mother. The room, which measured 
about 10 feet by 8 feet, was hot and stank horribly. On a low dirty 
bed in a corner the husband lay dying, in the last stage of consump- 
tion.* He coughed and spat, and his face was already that of the dead. . 
In another corner was a small white coffm, containing the body of the 
last child of the dying consumptive. The child had been insured, 
and small sums had been paid with fair regularity since its birth. 
Those small sums are included in Mr. Jesse Quail’s estimate of the 
“investments” of, the poor. Moreover, as I have shown, he also 
includes the child’s funeral money assured by the payments. Of Such 
are tens*of thousands of Mr. Quail’s bloated investors. 

To proceed, even if Mr. Quail had shown the masses to possess 
twice the sum represented by his unreliable figures, his proposition would 
remain unproven. For he fails to enquire or to show (1) what is the 


`~ He died a few weeks afier. 


y 
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ratio of the masses to the whole population; and (2) what is the ratio 
of the investments of the masses to those of the whole population. 

As to the first of these points, I have fairly well established the 
fact that the income-tax payers“number about 1,000,000 to 1,050,000, 
representing about 5,000,000 of the population. The “masses,” if we 
interpret this word to mean the weekly wage earners and lower middle 
classes, number about 39,000,000 people. That is to say, the income- 
tax paying classes are but about one-ninth of the entire population. 
_ Now what is the value of the entire wealth of the United Kingdom? 
I may perhaps advance my own estimate, because it is, if anything, an 
under-estimate, being much less than that $f Sir Robert Giffen. 
£ 11,500,000,000 may be accepted as a conservative estimate of the tptal 
wealth of the country. The gure has by some been put æ high as 
% 1 §,000,000,000, 

Now to attack the problem of proportion propounded but evaded by 
Mr. Quail To estimate fairly the total accumulation of aé/ the 
people, manual workers and black-coated workmen, under the income- 
tax line, I take the £450,000,000 already referred to and add to it 
an estimate of the capitals of the small shopkeepers under that line, 
and an estimate for furniture. 4150,000,0007 is, I think, a very liberal 
figure to add on this account. The stocks of the little shopkeepers 
who do not pay income-tax are usually very small, and the “furniture ” 
of the lower middle classes is very poor, but I estimate liberally in order 
not to exaggerate a case which really does not stand in need of 
exaggeration. We arrive at 4600,000,000 as the total accumulations 
of the 39,000,000 people under the income-tax line. 


Therefore :— 
The total wealth of the United Kingdom being 411,500,000,000 
5,000,000 people POSSESS .....e.ss.essssseeesesesenos 10,900,000,000 
And 39,000,000 people possess ........ceeeeeeeeeees si a ae 


Thus it is not even true of the whole of the people jader the 
income-tax line that they “are the holders of a very considerable 
“ proportion of the invested capital of the nation, and receive, as small 
“capitalists, in the aggregate, a large share of the national dividend.” 
Still less is it true of the “wage earning classes” (about 32,000,000 
out of the 39,000,000) to whom Mr. Quail confined himself. 

Mr. Quail’s proposition falls to the ground. And this takes its 
place :— 

About 95 per cent. of the entire wealth of the United Kingdom is 
owned by about one-ninth of tts population. 

I may add that it could easily be shown that of the 5,000, 000 people 
above the income-tax line a small proportion, about one-fifth, or, say, 
1,000,000 people (about 200,000 or 250,000 families), own nearly the 


* «Riches and Poverty,” p. 59. 
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whole of the accumulated wealth of the United Kingdom. This small 
group of people exercises the effective government of the nation by 
its control of the means of production. The “Government” at 
Westminster is impotent because, like the mass of our people, it has 
little or no property. The “investments” of the State, like the 
“investments ” of the masses, form a negligible quantity. And those 
rule who own. 


L. G. CHOZZA MONEY. 


THE ALLEGED IMMANENCE OF GOD. 


turned the “Immanence of God” into a sort of catchword of 
e New Theology.” The term “New Theology” seems to include 
a number of ideas which for more than a generation past have been 
common ground to the liberal theologians of all denominations—ideas. 
on a variety of subjects which have, however, this much in common, 
that they are all connected with the rejection of the old-fashioned, 
and the acceptance of the modern or critical, attitude towards the 
Bible. Now without denying that indirectly this changed attitude- 
towards the Bible, and towards dogmas resting or supposed to rest 
upon the authority of the Bible, may have an important influence upom 
our ideas of the nature of God, the adoption of liberal ideas upon such 
matters as the Bible, the doctrine of the Atonement, and the interpre- | 
tation of ancient creeds does not necessarily commit the theologian to 
the adoption of any particular side in the old controversies about the 
relation of God to the world, especially upon the question which is- 
usually stated in the terms, “Is God immanent or transcendent?” 
Understood in a certain way, the idea of the divine immanence 
commends itself to many fairly orthodox and conservative theologians ; 
while the opposite view has been strongly held by thinkers who dre 
not Christians at all, as well as by those who adopt every possible 
variety of attitude towards the, questions at issue between the more 
liberal and the more conservative Christian theology. The question. 
raised by the term ought therefore to be discussed without any pre- 
supposition that a theologian who would fain be cofisidered “liberal ” 
must be committed to the doctrine of the divine immanence, or that, 
if he denies it, he must be sef down as an opponent of the other 
tendencies and ideassassociated with it in the minds of its champions, 
_In the present article I do not wish to be considered to be directly 
criticising Mr. R. J. Campbell, with many of whose views I feel myself 
much in sympathy; I would rather, without any direct reference to 


| T is somewhat unfortunate that a recent controversy should have 
th 
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present controversy, invite the reader to consider the general question 
whether we ought to speak of God as immanent, and, if the phrase is 
to be used at all, what meaning should be attached to it. 

The popularity of the phrase “divine immanence” would be the 
less regrettable -if it had any fixed, accepted, and unambiguous 
meaning. Unfortunately it has been used to denote a number of 
opinions which are much further removed from each other than are 
the views of some who employ and of some who strongly object to 
such phraseology. Only a few of the meanings with which it is used 
can be glanced at here. To the student of philosophy the word at 
once suggests the teaching of Spinoza. Spinoza gave the name 
“God” to the one Substance which, he believed, underlies all the 
changing „accidents of the universe. “Extension” and “mind” or 
“thought” were the two attributes under which this Substance 
manifests itself. To many persons, including some who are at 
bottom in sympathy with the Christian attitude to the universe, the 
expression “God is everything” or “everything is God” has an 
edifying and attractive sound, and they resent with indignation the 
suggestion that Spinoza was an Atheist Technically, of course, 
they are right Spinoza was too acute a thinker to be imposed 
upon by a crude materialism He saw that mind as it exists 
in our experience has as much claim to reality as what we call 
matter. Consequently he recognised the impossibility of describing 
that ultimate reality which was the ground alike of the 
thinking subject and of the world as it presents itself to human 
thought as matter. He saw, too, the necessity of ascribing to the 
world some kind of unity, such as could not be supposed to reside 
in matter considered as the mere aggregate of many particular things, 
nor again in matter e+ mind,‘so long as these are treated as two 
totally heterogeneous and independent entities. These and many 
other of the metaphysical difficulties of materialism he escaped by 
using æ neutral term like Substance, which could be applied alike to 
spirit and to matter and did not necessarily imply either. Technically 
Spinoza is not a materialist, for he refused to commit himself to the 
doctrine that the world is merely matter. Spinoza’s God is certainly 
not “matter,” but neither is it mind as we know it, and therefore we 
must not allow ourselves to be imposed upon by the description of 
Spinoza in theological language as the “God-intoxicated man,” and to 
suppose that his God was identical with the God either of Judaism or 
of Christianity. But, though Spinoza as little accepted the formula 
“God is matter” as he did the formula “God is spirit,’ it may “be 
doubted whether the human mind is really capable of attributing any 
meaning to the phrase, “a being which is neither mind nor matter but 
“which manifests itself in both.” The most that ‘can really be meant 
by those who adhere to the negative statement “neither mind nor 
“matter ” must be “there exists an unknowable ground of phenomena,” 
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though even here the old ambiguity breaks out as soon as an attempt 
ig made to give a meaning to the formula “What sort of ground?” 
we inevitably ask. Is it a conscious will or a material thing or a 
physical force? I doubt whether any man really. keeps his mind in 
such a state of suspense as not secretly to interpret the “substance ” 
either as mind (or something like mind) or as matter (or something 
like matter). As to Spinoza himself, it is exceedingly difficult to say 
in what sense he recognised the existence of any mind in the universe 
except the mind of man and similar finite intelligences* At bottom 
his position approximated to pure naturalism; only he possessed 
the metaphysical acuteness to avoid the easy refutation which awaits 
ordinary materialism at the hands of the metaphysician. Men like 
Haeckel adopt his Philosophy in an avowedly naturaligtic sense. 
No doubt his view of the universe did fill him with an 
emotion which he chose to express by the term “intellectual 
“love of God”: but neither “love” nor “God” implied to 
him what they imply to ordinary people. I suspect that at 
bottom the way in which the more religiously inclined Spinozist 
persuades himself that his creed is capable of being made into a 
practically edifying and stimulating guide to life is by allowing 
himself to think of his “God” spiritualistically in moments of 
devotional or ethical feeling, and then relapsing into a naturalistic 
way of interpreting his universal Substance the moment he 1s asked to 
expound his creed intellectually, and to differentiate it from the 
position of the ordinary theist. 

There are other thinkers, of less metaphysical insight than Spinoza, 
who seem to mean by an “immanent God” something lke the 
“mind-stuff ” of the late W. K. Clifford. They are men who have no- 
real appreciation of the metaphysical problem, but who have just 
caught a glimpse of the diffculty which even common sense discovers 
in regarding mind as the mere product of some juxta-position of 
material atoms, and think to evade it by speaking of each piece of 
matter as charged with a little mind which under certain physical 
conditions condenses or precipitates itself, as it were, into the 
consciousness of men and animals. It is clear that such theories 
really make mind an extremely attenuated kind of matter diffused 
throughout space. The crudity of the notion needs no demonstration. 
It will impose upon no one who has gone through an elementary 
training in metaphysics. My only object in alluding to such theories 
here is to point out that it is not without some justification that both 
piflosophers and common-sense persons are a little suspicious of all 

* “The question has been much debated as to whether God is ‘feraonal,’ is 
‘self-conscious,’ has ‘intellect’ and ‘will’ In one sense all these predicates belong 
to God, so far as they express anything real. But God is not self-conscious, nor has 
He intellect and will, in the sense which those terms would bear if unqualified. .... 


Any of these terms, if applied to God, lose the distinctive meaning which popa 
thought gives them in their application to God”— Joachim, 4 Ly of the Ethics 


of Spt p. 144. 
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this talk about Immanence in the mouths of professedly Christian 
teachers. Spinoza at least knew what he meant by such language. 
A great many people employ it without knowing what they mean 
Sometimes it is used by persons who are at bottom perfectly 
orthodox theists” because it appeals to them like “that beautiful 
“word Mesopotamia,” or because they happen to have been brought 
up in a philosophy which employs it. Others who would not 
commit themselves to any definite metaphysical theory are fond of 
the term “immanent” because it seems to offer a convenient way 
of congiliating religious feeling with the supposed requirements of 
science. They are afraid of being thought “anthropomorphic” if 
they call Goda Person or a Will or a Mind; yet they recognise that 
we all “beleve in a God of some sort” And so they think to save 
their reputation for “scientific” thinking by speaking of God (in 
their theoretical moments) as a sort of force distributed throughout 
space, while in their moments of devotioñal or poetical exaltation they 
continue to cherish towards this abstraction the feelings, and to apply 
to it the language, which could only be justified by the belief that 
God is a Spirit A moment’s reflection will show that if God is a 
Spirit, then He is not in space. And therefore the term “immanence” 
could only be applied to Him by way of metaphor. How far the 
metaphor is a desirable or an illuminating one it remains for us to 
consider. 

The intéllectual motives, so to speak, which commend the phrase 
about an “immanent God” to those whose belief in a 
spiritualistic view of the universe is beyond suspicion are of course 
intelligible enough. They want to protest against what is usually 
called the deistic view of the universe—the idea of a divine clock- 
maker who originally made the universe, wound it up, and then let it 
go of itself The term “deist” is a vague one: in the eighteenth 
century it was applied by the orthodox to thinkers suspected of 
latitudinarian tendencies, whose opinions ranged from the moderate 
orthodoxy of Archbishop Tillotson to the aggressive anti-Christian 
fanaticism of Voltaire: but the typical deist was one who held a 
thoroughly mechanical view of the universe, though his philosophy 
knew of no way of dispensing with some “intelligent author of 
“nature ” to start the machine. He thought of God asa mere “Creator” 
who made the world and then let it alone, and took no further interest 
in it He made the laws of nature, but once made they worked of 
themselves. But many of his orthodox opponents really fell into 
much the same way of conceiving the relation between God and the 
universe-+-with one qualification. They held that the world-clock 
occasionally got out of order, and had to be’repaired and started 
again by isolated acts of divine interposition, consisting in miracles 
or divine communications guaranteed by miracles. Against this way 
of thinking the supporters of divine Immanence are no doubt right in 
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protesting. They are right in insisting that a continuous exercise of 
the divine intelligence and the divine will is as necessary to account 
for the fall of a stone in accordance with the law of gravitation, or 
for each stage in the development of the tiniest seed, as it is to 
account for the most stupendous violation of the law8 of nature which 
any theologian has ever believed in. They are right, too, in thinking 
of the human mind as no mere “thing” whose relation to God is 
simply that of a manufactured article to its maker, and which when - 
once in existence goes of itself just as the physical organism with 
which it is connected is supposed to do. The phrase “Immaaence ” 
is used to suggest that the human soul has something in common with 
its Creator, and that its knowledge consists in a gradual and pawial 
communication of the divine thought to the finite intelligesce. Still 
more attractive does the “Immanence ” theory become when we try to 
translate into the thought and language of our time the traditional 
language of creeds and Councils about the Incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ. All this is intelligible enough, and, as far as it goes, harmless 
enough. But the attractions offered by the phrase should not prevent 
our making the effort definitely to ask ourselves what we really mean 
by saying that God is “immanent in the world.” When we have 
done so, we shall be in a position to decide how much we gain by 
the use of the phrase. 

It is impossible to come to close quarters with the question without 
breaking up our problem into the three distinct ones: (1) The 
relation between God and the world; (2) the relation between God 
-and other minds ; and (3) the relation between God and the exceptional 
personality of Christ. I believe that the mere fact of distinguishing 
between the first two of these problems will have done something to 
clear up our thoughts on the matter. Much ‘confusion has been 
caused simply by applying to the relation between mind and mind 
language which is only appropriate to the relation of mind to a thing. 
It seems easy to think of God as immanent in the world, because in 
the language of common life we are so much accustomed to speaking 
of the soul as immanent in the body. People forget to ask whether 
there is' any ere in saying that one mind can be immanent in 
another mind. 

(1) First, then, iei us ask whether we can properly speak o 
-God as immanent in the material universe. Now, in the first a 
it ought to be pointed out that, if the words “immanent in” are to 
‘be understood in their natural and obvious sense, hey imply a very 
different theory of the universe from that which they are often 
taken to cover. The assertion that “God is immanent” ts usually 
taken as equivalent to the assertion “God is all” or “God is every- 
“thing,” carrying with it the implication “nothing exists but what is 
“God.” But this is not the obvious meaning of the words. When 
-we say that one thing is or abides in another, we imply that there is 
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a distinction between the two. Popular thought regards the soul as 
. unmanent” in the body, but it does not regard soul and body as 
identical. If we are to understand the idea of divine immanence 
as implying that God dwells in matter as the mind dwells in the 
body, the metaphysician must protest that, strictly speaking, mind 
cannot occupy space. No doubt there is a sense in which we may 
say that ‘mind is where it acts, and in that sense there is no harm in 
saying that the mind is in the body, and that God is in the world, 
pervading ey part of it by His continuous activity. So far the 

"immanence ” doctrine expresses a most important truth. But this 
is not all that is meant by the term as employed by philosophers or 
philosophic theologians. They mean definitely to say not so much 
that God is inside the world as that the world is inside God. How 
far we are justified in such Janguage must depend upon our ultimate 
metaphysical position.. If we are materialists, the assertion “God is 
“all” is simply another way of saying “there is no God.” If we are 
Spinozists, the assertion becomes (as I have attempted to show) not 
easily distinguishable from agnosticism or naturalism; it means that 
God is a name for the totality composed of nature and the human or 
other limited minds to which it has given birth. If we accept the 
ordinary dualism of the common-sense theist, and believe that matter 
is a real thing which might intelligibly have a being of its own quite 
independently of its presence to any mind (though as a matter of fact 
it has actually been created by mind), then to say that “God is all” 
would mean “God is a name which we give to a collection or 
“aggregate consisting of two different things, spirit and- matter.” 
The only objection to such a mode of expression is that we now 
want another word to denote the universal Spirit by which the natural 
world is created aad sustained. It would therefore be more con- 
venient and in accordance with usage to reserve that word for the 
creative and sustaining Spirit, and to cal] the aggregate composėd 
of matter + spirit “the universe.” And this is what is actually done 
by theology when it rejects idealism. The inclusion of the material 
world in the being of God (when not asserted in the sense of Spinozism) 
is usually associated with the idealistic doctrine that matter has no 
independent existence, that in truth all that has real existence is spirit, 
while what we call matter is ultimately the object or thought or 
(some would say) the experience of mind. I must not here attempt an 
argument in favour of idealism, nor must I stay to distinguish between 
the various kinds of idealism. I will only say that upon the idealistic 
view of the universe (which I hold myself) there can be no objection 
to speaking of matter as not outside God, or as part of God’s 
being, on two understandings. In the frst place we must beware 
of being misled by the spacial associations of “inside” and “outside,” 
and recognise distinctly that we are employing metaphors. God 
does not occupy space, and therefore He is not diffused throughout 
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the world: it is true to say that space and the spacial world are “in” 
God, but they are “in” Him as a man’s thoughts and other conscious 
experience are “in” him, not im the sense in which one material 
thing may be in another. And, secondly, the metaphysical assertion 
that the world is the thought of God, or in more. poetic language 
that Nature is “the robe of God” and the like, must not be under- 
stood to mean that God has no thought except the world—-stil less 
that the world is thought without a thinker. 

The philosopher whose influence -has most contributed to the 
popularity of such phraseology as we have been considering 1s, of 
course, Hegel Nobody has ever succeeded im discovering what was 
Hegel’s notion of God. He asserts over and over again that God is 
Spirit, and that nothing exists but Spirit; but it is not clear how far he 
really believed in any consciousness, thought, or will in the universe 
except the consciousness of men, animals, and other such limited 
intelligences. Among the disaples who repeat his formule it is 
certain that the most opposite meanings are. attributed to his language 
about God, and all of them can find support in some portion of their 
master’s voluminous writings. There are those who (though in their 
formal writings they employ edifying language which imposes upon 
the simple-minded) privately ridicule the idea that “the Absolute” has 
any consciousness except the limited and perishable consciousness of 
individua] men, or whatever other such organisms may mbhabit other 
planets, and scoff at the suggestion that Hegel ever entertained such 
a superstition; while much of the same language is repeated by 
High Anglicans attracted by the facility which Hegelian formule 
supply for a philosophical presentation of a rather tritheistic 
Trinitarianism, and by others whose serious attachment to theism 
cannot be doubted. And all alike believe themselves to be simply 
expounding the thought of their great master. What Hegel meant, 
whether he knew what he meant, whether he really meant to say 
what he thought, what were his motives for not wishing to say what 
he thought, or why (if he did wish to say what he thought) he did 
not succeed in making his meaning unambiguous—these and many 
other questions which arise in this connection I must leave undeter- 
mined. I only wish to call attention to the fact that the existence 
of an important philosophical school Gin England and America, for 
there are no Hegelians in Germany) which uses the language of 
“immanence” in senses varying from pure Naturalism to High 
Anglican orthodoxy may excuse the attitude of suspicion, on the 
past both of common-sense persons and of philosophers in less close 
sympathy with Hegelianism, towards Christian theologians or ecclesi- 
astics who employ the same language. But on the understandings that 
I have intimated, tHere is, I admit, no objection to saying that the 
world is not outside of God, or even part of God, though such expres- 
sions are so ambiguous that they are best avoided. We do not commonly 
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speak of a person’s thoughts as being the person himself, though on 
reflection we do not deny that the thoughts have no existence outside 
the person. For those who do not want to identify Nature with 
God, who believe that God is a Consciousness, a Mind, a Will, it will 
surely be enough to assert that the world is thought by and willed by 
God without continually indulging i in language which may be so easily 
twisted into the theory that there is no God but an unconscious Nature 
giving birth to conscious animals. Once again, there is no harm in 
saying “Nature or the world is in God,” still less in saying “God is 

“immanent in Nature” with its distinct implication that God and 
Nature are distinguished from each other, so long as we are dealing 
with things and not with minds. It is when we come to the applica- 
tion of guch phraseology to the relation between God and what are 
commonly called finite spirits that the objections to the phrase become 
serious both from the point of view of pure metaphysical truth and 
from that of practical religion and morality. 

(2) The idea that every human being is 4 part of God is one very 
widely diffused among professional philosophers, and when clothed in 
the language of poetry or of devotion it is one which finds a ready 
acceptance with a certain class of minds not accustomed to a strict 
use of metaphysical terminology. I venture to assert that the 
theory is one which cannot stand serious examination. Of course, if 
God is first defined as the ultimate Reality or “the Absolute ” or “the 
“Infinite,” it is easy to show that individual minds, if and in so far as 
they are real at all, must be parts of that ultimate Reality or Absolute 
or Infinite. And there are, as everyone knows, philosophers who, in 
maintaining that we are parts of God, mean simply that God is a 
name for the sum of individual minds. Theirs is a position which I 
cannot now stop ta.examine. I am approaching the subject from the 
point of view of those who are not satished by such a conception of 
God, who believe that God is a conscious Spirit who wills, thinks, 
feelse or at least has a consciousness whose experience can only be 
understood by us as something analogous to the experiences which we 
call willing, thinking, and feeling in ourselves. I must not go into the 
reasons for this belief further than to remark that I have never been 
able to understand how idealists, who profess to believe that things 
can only exist in and for a mind, can explain Nature without the 
assumption of a mind which (unlike human minds) knows and always 
has known all things that are. The question is whether upon this 
assumption any meaning can be attached to the assertion that the 
divine mind includes a number of different consciousnesses. eThe 
contention that such an inclusion is unmeaning and unthinkable is 
generally met with a shrug of the shoulders, and a silence suggesting 
a profound sense of conscious philosophical Superiority, or (if the 
discussion is conducted on religious rather than metaphysical lines) 
with the solemn remark that the religious position is only intelligible 
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to the religious. It is no doubt always impossible to argue against 
those who say that in their inner consciousness they see with perfect 
distinctness that propositions which seem mutually contradictory to 
others are nevertheless perfectly reconcilable to them, while they 
admit their total inability to explain in human language how they have 
succeeded in “transcending the difference” between them. I can 
only appeal to the intelhgence of my readers. To me it appears quite 
clear—clearer than almost any other truth in the whole universe of 
knowledge—that every moment of consciousness is in its own nature 
absolutely unique. My thoughts, feelings, emotions are for ever mine 
and not another's; or, rather (to avoid all difficuit questions about the 
nature of péisdaal identty), I would say “they are for ever themselves 

“and not anything else.” Another person may feel or think what I feel 


` or think; but then, in that case, there must be two thoughts or 


ae 


feelings and not one. Even my own knowledge of my conscious 
states after they are gone is not the same thing as the thought or the 
feeling while it was experienced. No doubt I may make abstraction of 
the fact that the thought or the feeling is mine; I may say that what I 
think or feel is ‘he same as what the other person thinks or feels; but 
abstractions are not realities. Of course, when I and another person 
feel alike, the feelings are the same because I have made abstraction 
of the fact that they are experienced by different persons. The 
conient of the thought or the feeling is the same; but content means 
some universal character which, though it is undoubtedly part of 
reality, has no real existence except in the individual beings in which 
it is manifested or realised. I may know that another suffers pain or 
experiences pleasure, but the knowledge of a pain or'a pleasure is a 
very different thing from the pain or pleasure itself. However completely, 
therefore, God may know what human beings think or feel, however 
completely similar thoughts or feelings may form part of His conscious- 
ness, that does not justify us in saying that my thought or feeling is a 
part of God. If by God is meant a consciousness, and if by nfy self 
is meant a consciousness, my self cannot be a part of God; in that 
sense God is not the All The philosophic “Absolute” or “ Ultimate 
“Reality ” no doubt includes me; but the philosophic Absolute is not 
what the religious consciousness means by God. Mystics have no 
doubt aspired to a union with God in which personality or selfhood 
shall be lost. I will not now attempt to examine the reasonableness 
or the piety of such an aspiration; I can only point out that to the 
mystics such a union is an object of aspiration, and that shows that 
the? believe that at one time such an identity did not exist Mystics 
have always very emphatically held that the way i to such a union was 
steep and difficult, and the goal attainable by few: Their experience 
can, therefore, supply no evidence in favour of the theory that every 
human and animal consciousness is at every moment of its existence a 
part of God, that God is a whole of which it formsa part The notion 
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seems at bottom to arise from that fertile source of philosophic error, 
the abuse of spacial metaphor. Chinese boxes can be what they are, 
and yet be included in one another; such a relation is quite 
unintelligible when applied to the totally, different case of minds. To 
crude thinkers the idea no doubt seems intelligible because they 
conceive-of minds as existences occupying space, and the Chinese box 
analogy seems to explain the whole thing; but even philosophers who 
cannot be accused of such obvious absurdity as this do not seem to 
me to have altogether escaped the misleading influence of the spacial 
analogy. We are fo, doubt obliged to employ spacial metaphors or 
analogies if we are to speak about minds at all, but that does not 
justify us in assuming that everything that is true of a whole 
composef of parts in space,is true of a whole whose parts are minds. 
I have no doubt that by many such formule as “God is all” or 
“God is immanent in humanity” are used without the least intention 
of suggesting that my actual thoughts, feelings and volitions are a 
part of what God thinks, feels, and wills By the “self” which is 
part of God they do not mean actual moments of conscious experience, 
but the real being which is the source or ground or cause of those 
successive moments of consciousness. They mean to assert merely 
that the individual human mind is dependent for its beginning and its 
continuance upon the existence of a divine Mind which causes it to 
be what it is, knows it through and through, and imparts to it what- 
ever knowledge the finite mind possesses. Such a view may, indeed, 
be maintained in a form which annihilates the individual self implied 
in our consciousness, and therewith the possibility of real self- 
determination, responsibility, morality. The existence of the 
permanent individual self is as much an immediate datum of con- 
sciousness as the existence of its successive conscious states. But 
if all that ‘is meant is that the individual self is mot an 
“independent real,” that it has the ground alike of its beginning 
and its continued existence from moment to moment in an 
existence greater or more powerful than itself, this is undeniable. 
We might even perhaps, if we please, talk of a unity of 
substance underlying the difference between God and man 
and again between one individual mind and another (though I am 
not sure that much is gained by such modes of expression), or, 
more simply and intelligibly, of a single Will as the ground or cause 
of all that is. We may further insist, and with good reason, that 
human selves mufst not be treated as arbitrary products of Gpd’s 
activity, as made by His creative fiat into something quite unlike 
Himself, and endowed by Him with thoughts and ideas quite unlike 
His own. We may reasonably infer that the consciousness which 
God communicates to His creatures is like His own in varying 
degrees. Even a mind that is merely conscious of pleasure and 
pain must have something in it like the consciousness of God. And 
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in the higher achievements of the human soul we may reasonably 
discern a gradual revelation of the world as God thinks it All 
knowledge is, from the idealistic point of view, a kind of revelation. 

Stil more truth and importance is there in this view of the 
relation between divine and human knowledge when we come 
to man’s knowledge of the moral ideal and his knowledge* of God. 
The idea of the divine immanence would be not merely harmless, 
but of the highest possible value, if it meant merely to insist on the 
progressive revelation to man of a knowledge of God, and the con- 
sequent possibility in moral and religious ¢xperience of 4 real 
communion between God and man. Human minds may well enough 
be spoken of in Green’s language as “reproductions in limited modes 
“of the universal self-consciousness,” or, in the language of an older 
philosophy, as “emanations” or “sparks” of the divine Mind. But 
there is nothing in all this to justify the theory that every human 
consciousness is part of God. The “reproduction” of a statue is not 
identical with its model The emanation is not identical with that 
from which it was an emanation: the spark, when once it has become 
a spark, is no longer part of the parent fire. When once it is 
admitted that the actual human consciousness is not the same as 
God’s or part of it, we cannot justify the statement “God is all” 
Nor is the divine Mind in strict philosophical language the Infinite, if 
there is something which He is not. Doubtless for the theist nothing 
has an independent, self-subsistent existence apart from God; in 
that sense we may, if we like, speak of God as the Infinite. But 
the word is one which we could just as well get on without. 

For some minds there appears to be something edifying and 
consoling in the idea that the human mind is literally a part of the 
divine. When a man confines his attention to saints and heroes, 
that may possibly be the case: and no doubt the suggestion that he is 
himself a part of the divine mind may be welcome enough to the 
natural vanity of very ordinary characters. But the attractiveness of 
the idea surely disappears if it is duly remembered that, according to 
the theory, the saint cannot be regarded as a part of God in any 
other sense or degree than Cæsar Borgia, or the biggest historical 
scoundrel who has not yet been white-washed by some episcopal or 
other historian, is a part of God. For, be it remembered, when we 
think of the relation between man and God as the relation of part to 
whole, we have no right to introduce differences of degree. When 
theehuman mind is thought of as a revelation or emanation or 
reproduction of God, we may reasonably introduce such differences. 
We may regard the human mind as reproducing or revealing God’s 
nature more truly arid fully than does an animal’s, the educated 
European’s more adequately than that of the savage reproduces 
it, the mind of high ideals more than the mind of lower 
ones, the man who lives’ up to his ideals in a higher and 
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fuller sense than the man who falls short of them But 
if it is a question of whole or part, we have no right to such 
distinctions: we might no doubt talk abdut a smaller and a 
larger part. But surely the shock which the reverent mind actually 
experiences on ‘being told that some monster of iniquity—not some 
part or aspect of him, but the whole man just as he is with all his 
vices and iniquities—is wholly and literally part of God, will not be 
much mitigated by the admission that he is only a little part of Him 
And, after all, if the question is merely one of magnitude, the very 
goodeare probably in a minority, and must therefore be taken to form 
a smaller part of God, and to represent His nature less, than the 
bad and the mediocre. To regard every soul as equally part of 
God puts an end to the possibility of regarding God as a moral 
Being. And the immoral deductions which may be made from the 
. position undet discussion are no mere speculative possibilities. 

There are not wanting at the present moment philosophers who 
are prepared to follow out the logic of their own Pantheism. They 
recognise that every soul is equally a part of God, and therefore has 
as much right as any other to be taken as revealing the character of 
the Whole of which they are parts, or (as some prefer to put it) the 
Absolute of which they are “appearances.” If so, good and evil must 
be from the point of the whole equally essential to the perfection or 
good of the whole. The idea that the good ought to be, and the 
bad ought not to be, suppressed must be put aside as a mere error or 
prejudice due to the limitations of human thought. Pages have been 
written in praise of the beauty of wickedness no less eloquent than 
any of those which our Hegelianising divines have penned in praise of 
virtue. It is not therefore without ground that conservative 
theologians insist ‘upon the tendency of a pantheising theology to 
lower our practical estimate of sin or moral evil. After all it needs 
no very elaborate demonstration to show that, if all souls are equally 
part of God, God cannot be an object of moral reverence. A religion 
that is based on such a theology must be a religion that frankly takes 
leave of ethics. The real thinkers who have adopted this kind of 
position are not slow to admit the deduction. They are fond of 
praising religion (in comparison with mere morality) just because of its 
alleged sublime indifference to morality. For the religious man, we 
are told, nothing exists but what ought to exist. From his pomt of 
view all that is is good (because equally part of the will of God): 
evil is merely apparent. I do not doubt that there have been 
Christian mystics who have in the extravagances of ecstasy adopted 
language which really does involve an approximation to this kind of 
anti-ethical religion or immoralism. But, as a rule, religious minds 
believe that God is good, and that evil exists in spite of His will, 
however various may be their explanations of that fact. At all events 
the attitude of the “super-moral” religious man is fundamentally 
irreconcilable with the attitude of Jesus of Nazareth, and with that 
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generally prevalent among the professors of the religion which calls 
itself by His name. The theologians who have picked up a 
philosophy that does not suit them are of course quite innocent of 
any such anti-ethical intentions. They have merely fallen into the 
mistake of attempting to base a Christian philosopAy upon a mis- 
understood Hegel, when they would have found more assistance in 
constructing a Christian philosophy in thinkers like Berkeley, or 
Leibnitz, or Lotze,—more still perhaps in the writings of Professor 
James Ward. But their philosophy cannot be pronounced Christian 
because they are blind to its true drift, nor is their teaching rendered 
really innocuous because semething like it may Occasionally be heard 
from the lips of a writer in Lux Mundi, an Anglican neha of 
theology, or the Minister of the City Temple. 
be allowed to point out another consequence of = view 
which I am examining. Iwil not say that it is absolutely fatal to the 
idea of personal immortality. But I will say that the whole drift of 
that line of thought makes against any such eschatology, and the real 
thinkers who have adopted it are generally aware of this tendency. 
If everything that separates man from his fellows or from God, or 
produces the appearance of such a separation, is to be treated as a 
limitation, a mere appearance, possibly a delusive appearance, then, 
the more optimistic our view of the future of our race, the more 
desirable and probable will it appear that these limitations will one. 
day be removed, and that the individual will be absorbed back into 
the All from which he came, and to which (in spite of the delusive 
sense of personality) he has never ceased to belong. Such has been 
the view both of Brahminism and Buddhism, though the anti-ethical 
tendency of such a theory is mitigated in those religions by a doctrine of 
transmigration or re-incarnation* which interposes £ multitude of lives 
—lives dependent for their character upon conduct—between the 
individual’s present stage of existence and his ultimate absorption into 
an All which seems to be generally thought of as unconscious. For 
reasons which need hardly be pointed out, the idea of transmigration is 
not very likely to appeal to many modern thinkers who reject the idea 
of immortality. The absorption into the infinite which they contem- 
plate is likely with them to mean an immediate cessation of conscious- 
ness after death. The real thinkers who use the language know what it 
means; they reject—generally with scorn and indignation—the idea 
that such a prospect can reinforce the sense of personal responsibility, . 
or that it has anything i in common with the old hopeseand fears which 
have“done so much in the past to emphasise the eternal significance of 
individual conduct. It is in vain for Christian preachers to think that 
they can talk about a gontinuance of individual selfhood side by side 
with this doctrine of absorption into a super-personal “infinite.” The 
* In so far as this remark applies to Buddhism, it must be taken merely as an 
account of the popular view. Philosophtc Buddhism denies any real continuity 


between one finite life and the other which succeeds to, and whose character 
depends upon, that life. 
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language by which they attempt thus to fuse perfectly irreconcilable 
views of the universe involves obvious self-contradiction. If I am to 
exist after death, it is meaningless to talk about my being absorbed 
into the infinite ; if I am to be absorbed into the infinite, it is meaning- 
less to speak df my continued existence. The continued existence 
= of a being which will be no longer “I” cannot be to me a subject of 
any more interest than the continued existence of future generations 
whom I have not known; and if good and bad conduct are alike 
followed by such absorption, the prospect of such an existence can 
do nothing to reinforce the importance of personal morality.’ To these 
considerations I may add the fact that the only- rational ground for 
the belief in personal immortality is to be found in the dictates of the 
moral comsciousness. It is because the moral consciousness declares 
that the wages of goodness ought not to be dust that it becomes 
difficult to believe that in a rational and mind-governed universe it can 
actually be so. But a philosophy which represents the good man and 
the bad as equally part of a single all-embracing consciousness tends 
to make this consciousness of a final and ultimate authority in the 
moral faculty a delusion. A philosophy which is based upon the 
primacy of the practical reason cannot admit that we can attribute to 
God the moral character of Cesar Borgia in the same sense and with 
the same truth with which we can regard the character of the best man 
whose life history records as a revelation of His nature. 

(3) The glance that I have bestowed upon the religious and ethical 
consequences of the “immanence” doctrine naturally leads up to the 
third division of our subject. The attraction which the formula 
“divine immanence” exercises upon the philosophic theologian is 
largely due to the fact that it facilitates a rational explanation of the 
Catholic doctrine åf the Incarnation. It is widely felt by reflecting 
theologians that, if Christ is not to be made a mere psychological 
portent—utterly unintelligible to the human mind, utterly irreconcil- 
able with the results of a critical study of His life and character—any 
philosophical defence of His divinity must begin by presupposing that 
what is true in an exceptional and unique degree of Christ is true to 
some extent and in some measure of all human nature in its relation 
to God. With this line of thought I am myself in the fullest 
sympathy. But I would suggest that the doctrine that “God 1s All” is 
not really necessary in order to allow the Christian theologian to avail 
himself of it It is no doubt tempting to the man who wants to 
reconcile an apperently uncompromising orthodoxy with a profoundly 
philosophical position, for it enables him to say without any qu 
tion or ‘hesitation, “Christ is God.” I will not insist much upon the 
fact that such a position is not technically orthodox, since it either 
denies the real humanity of Christ or ‘else asserts that the human 
nature of Christ is divine or part ef God. There will be no 
“taking of the Manhood into God” if Man was God just as much 
Before as after the Incarnation. But I will endeavour to point out | 
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that such a eine: of the Incarnation doctrine really surrenders all 
that gives it its religious and ethical importance. If I assért Christ is 
God, and then go on to assert, “It is equally true, and true in the same 

“sense, that Judas Iscariot was God,” clearly I have given up all that 
gives a religious value to the doctrine. On pantheisfic premisses, as 
I have endeavoured to point out, there is no ground for a doctrine of 
degrees of divinity m human nature. The real value of the doctrine 
of Christ’s divinity lies in its authorismg us to think of God in the 
light of the moral ideal taught, and the character exhibited, by the 
historical Christ. This we can do without saying that the human 
Jesus was a part of God. Surely it is enough to say that while all 
humanity reveals in its measure and degree the character of God. by 
the conscience which recognises an ideal if not by the respor&e which 
it makes to that ideal, humanity at its highest is the fullest revelation 
of God that the human mind can understand. If humanity, in its moral 
and religious aspect, attained its highest level in the historical Christ, 
we may recognise that, in a fuller and completer sense than any other, 
Christ was the incamation of God. To say, with St. Paul, “God 
“was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself,” implies that the 
Indweller was still distinguishable from, however closely connected 
with, the Indwelt. 

I am not very solicitous to defend the technical orthodoxy of this 
representation, though I believe it could be done. Men in the twentieth 
century cannot think exactly as men in the third or the fifth century 
thought. The most orthodox view of the Incarnation that is held by 
any modern scholar who knows what philosophy and criticism mean 
is not really identical with the view of Athanasius or of Augustine, 
but it may be a quite legitimate development of it. And I believe 
that what Ihave said does really contain the cofe of what the old 
theologians meant by the Divinity of Christ, though they no doubt 
often drew inferences from it—inferences about the unlimited 
miraculous power and unlimited intellectual knowledge of Christ—which 
the modern theologian will not draw. In a more elaborate treatment 
of the matter I should call attention to the fact that the doctrine of 
the “two natures” saves the doctrine of divine immanence in Christ 
from either of the two opposite exaggerations to which it is Liable. 
By asserting that the human nature of Christ is not identical with the 
divine, it emphasises the fact that there is something in Christ the man 
(as in every other man) which is not God, except indeed (if we wish ‘to 
be technically correct) in so far as divine predicatesemay be applied 
to it’on account of its intimate union with the divine nature. By 
asserting that it is the Logos or Wisdom of God, dwelling or révealing 
itself in Christ, which,is divine, it 1s made clear that, though God is 
revealed in humanity and most conspicuously in Him in whose 
character and teaching the ideal of humanity has been most 
conspicuously exhibited, yet God is not merely the sum of the minds to 
whom He imparts some of His own nature and His own knowledge. 
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Putting these ‘technical distinctions aside, I will only insist once 
more that the idea of God’s immanence in humanity cannot be 
regarded as a metaphysical truth, still less as a religious or an ethically 
valuable doctrine, unless it is made plain (1) that this immanence does 
not make the actual thoughts, feelings, and volitions of human bemgs 
identicakwith the divine consciousness or with any part thereof; (2) 
that that revelation or reproduction of the divine consciousness which 
does take place in human minds and other minds—sub-human, 
or (it may be) higher than human—is a matter of degree, and 
that *it reaches its highest point in the moral consciousness, 
that moral consciousness which forbids us to say that a criminal 
if as divine as a saint To speak of God as immanent in the 
historic Christ is the most unexceptionable application of the phrase, 
just because it is the least likely to involve the oblivion of these 
important truths. The very fact that God’s immanence in Christ is 
regarded as something exceptional—exceptional in degree if not in 
kind—implies that we cannot with equal truth say that God was 
immanent in a Borgia or in Buonaparte; and it may be further held 
to suggest that. for ordinary men the highest kind of union with 
God—such union as is possible to them—is an object of aspiration 
and effort rather than something which everyone may assume to be 
an accomplished fact independently of their moral condition. Granted 
that there is some immanence of God in every man, the fact that this 
immanence can be increased suggests that there is also in man that 
which is not divine. Once more, again, I may insist that if the term 
“immanent” is to be taken with any strictness, it implies that there 
is something in which God is immanent, and with which therefore He 
was not identical So long as the phrase is understood thus, it 
cannot be regarded as convertible with the doctrine—equally 
objectionablé, as I have endeavoured to show, from a philosophical and 
from,a religious point of view—that “God is all.” But, inasmuch 
as the phrase “divine immanence” is constantly used in this sense, 
it would be well for those who do not sympathise with such pantheistic 
tendencies to employ it with caution and reserve. Perhaps, as a rule, 
it had better be avoided altogether, and the truth which it contains be 
expressed, as I have endeavoured to show that it can perfectly well 
be expressed, in other and less ambiguous language. 

I am aware how utterly inadequate this article has been as a 
discussion of the extremely difficult problem with which it deals. 
The problem is 6ne with which I have dealt more fully elsewhere, and ` 
to which I shall hope to return. My object in these pages has been 
chiefly to make plam the nature of the issue, and to prevent, if I 
can, the cause of liberal theology being identified with a particular 
metaphysical theory which forms no necessary part of it. 


HASTINGS RASHDALL, 


THE DEMOCRACY OF LETTERS, | 


ODERN literary criticism no longer reflects the dominant 
influence of Matthew Arnold as it did twenty or even ten 
years ago. Often as his principles are stated, they are but seldom 
put into practice; and the reason of this is not merely that what was 
criticism in Arnold has become the jargon of second-rate reviewers, 
but that criticism, even good criticism, cannot possibly be confined 
to the limits he gave it When he defined it as “a disinterested 
“endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known and 
“thought in the world” he was nobly conforming to his own standard 
of “high seriousness,” but did not give a definition which would 
satisfy all requirements. For surely you cannot possibly know the 
best until you know something also of the worst; yet Arnold distinctly 
stated that the mass of current English literature was “so much 
“better disregarded.” This may be true for fhe “mere man of 
“letters,” if such a being exists, but the student of life might as well 
agree to ignore the meaner sides of human nature—a course commonly 
allowed only in the schemes of Utopians. Let us suppose that we are 
primarily interested not in literature but in life; and suppose that we 
are so bold as to discuss not the life of the ancient Chaldzeans or the 
modern Todas, but the life of our own time and race; then, I imagine, 
we are bound to take into account the main types of current literature, 
which is a manifestation of life, and to consider not only that which 
is destined to hve for all time, but also the decadent, the unhealthy 
and the feeble. In doing so we may or may not be allowed the high- 
sounding title of critics—and perhaps that does not matter—but at 
least we may escape the scathing contempt of those in authority. 

If it were possible in modern times to make a complete estimate 
of the literature of a period we should have an almost complete 
reflexion of the thought and sentiment of that period I say “in 
“modern times,” for it is only now, when reading and writing and 
scraps of knowledge are open to all, that every class of the community 
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both reads and is represented in literature. In the Middle Ages the 
art, of writing was almost confined to Churchmen, and the life of the 
people was more truly reflected in folk-tales and ballads which have 
been lost for ever than in the written works of the schoolmen In 
the Elizabethag age English literature for the first time became 
catholic, and though it did not often describe contemporary life, it 
expressed the thought and sentiment of the period. And because it 
was spontaneous it was also full and abundant just where the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were meagre. Their meagreness 
was due to the fact that men no longer wrote out of pure ebullience 
of spirit, but had began to reflect upon forms of expression and forms 
of thought, though they had not yet come to reflect upon the human 
consciougness which animates all expression and all thought. Thus 
we may see a common characteristic in such diverse writers as Cowley 
and Hobbes, Pope, Addison and Locke. At length the Lake poets, 
in taking us to Nature, took us also to the human soul. As Kant 
swept away at one stroke the dependence of thought upon matter, 
and left the individual supreme within his circle of consciousness, so 
the new poets and the novelists who succeeded them -obliterated the 
arbitrary canons imposed upon art, and clamoured only for a just 
expression of life. 

With the progress of the nineteenth century we come nearer and 
nearer to a time when everything that touches human life and thought 
is considered fit material for art. At the dutset this emancipation of 
hterature produced some of the greatest poets and novelists that 
Great Britain can boast. Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot 
shone under the impulse of intellectual freedom ; Carlyle and Browning 
belong to the same movement. On the one band was the freedom of 
idealism, on the other hand the freedom of universal knowledge, of 
interest in and power over man, nature and things. In more recent 
times this freedom has tended to pass into licence. Nihil kumani 
alien8m a me puto has come to be a commonplace mouthed by every 
journalist. Realism and Impressionism flourish side by side; 
Materialism and Idealism jostle one another on friendly terms in the 
market place; Science and Dogma enter into amicable rivalry or lie 
down together like wolf and lamb. In this twentieth century we find 
that every class of things, every sphere of life, every phase of thought, 
every branch of knowledge has its corresponding votaries in literature. 
The sons of the unemployed no less than “scions of the nobility” 
have their own champions in the fraternity of letters) No single thing 
in which a considerable number of people take interest is without its 
special literature. Every class of persons and of things, every typical 
sentiment and cynicism is represented in that chaotic and widely 
dispersed body of writers who produce the books and journals of to-day. 
If our politicians have failed to create a true political democracy, at 
least the democracy of letters has become an accomplished fact. Not 
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all citizens care to exercise their vote, and still fewer get what they 
vote for. But every person reads printed matter of some sort, and, 
seeing that books and papers have become cheap, and that every 
kind of literature has been or is being produced, he gets absolutely what ' 
he wants, good or bad, beautiful or ugly. The example of America 
alone would show that we cannot judge a modern country by its 
politicians and rulers, but we should not go far wrong if we judged 
it by the books it produces and the books it reads. The true modern 
democracy is the democracy of letters. 

Who is there that really keeps abreast even of the 
leading books produced by contemporaries whhout being confused 
by the sheer mass and multitude of the works that pgur 
from the Press? When we remember that hundreds qf earnest 
but scantily equipped writers, all equally afflicted with cacoethes 
scribendi, issue incessantly their voluminous works and are often 
appreciated by armies of hungry and therefore unexacting readers, it 
is no wonder that the critical person condemns modern English 
literature as unworthy of our traditions. Not unnaturally he repeats 
the above-quoted dictum of Matthew Arnold, that the mass of current 
English literature is “so much better disregarded.” And yet it cannot 
be disregarded, it must be sifted, if the best is to be discovered ; 
and if furthermore we are interested in the national activity or unrest 
which throws off so much undigested matter, we must study types even 
of the inferior literature before we can understand the stage through 
which we are passing, the thoughts and feelings which are making 
for growth or decay. The least meritorious book is often valuable 
as a symptom. We have to diagnose cases of disease before we can 
understand the conditions of health. It may be that we shall find 
some common underlying principles, or that we may track to its lair 
the monster that spreads ruin, or even that we may djscover a new 
force born of some rare union of qualities. 

It may seem a truism to comment upon the dominance of science 
in the modern world, but it must be remarked that the scientific spirit 
has permeated spheres of life where its presence would be least 
expected. We expect to find its mfluence in trade and industry, 
for it has been the further application of science to industry which 
has continued the great industrial revolution of a hundred years ago. 
And we expect to find the study of it figuring largely in the 

curricula of schools, for most of the so-called bread-winning occupa- 
tions are based upon methods and mechanisms devised by scientists. 
Nof are we surprised at the reverence shown for those abstract 
studies which by certain and irrefragable methods of observation, 
induction and verification reveal the nature of the physical universe, 
so that diseases can be cured, the lightning captured, and the courses 
of the stars foretold. Nor is it surprising that other enquirers, seeing 
that science alone can claim the absolute certainty of proof, without 
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possibility of error, should adopt what has come to be known as the 
“scientific method.” There is a scientific method of history, a scientific 
method in literary scholarship ; and theology itself, the ancient enemy 
of science, has admitted its methods in the “Higher Criticism.” I 
need not dwell upon the far-reaching influence of the evolutionary 
principles which had their origin in the scientific treatises of Darwin 
and Wallace, nor the fact that writers on ethics ask whether ethics 
ig or is not to be regarded as a science. The most fruitful union of 
philosophy and science has been the study of psychology, which has 
turned the enquirer from the external objects of nature to the internal 
phenomena of soul. ° 

Upon this last point I shall have something more to say, but we 
must firs} notice how the scientific spirit has intruded where its right 
to exist is most open to question. It has thrust itself into regions 
where faith, or superstition, or sentiment once held undisputed sway. 
In the religious meaning of the term faith implied a knowledge which 
rested upon intuition and did not admit of proof; and the object of 
faith was spiritual rather than physical When Drummond wrote 
about “Natural Law in the Spiritual World” he knew perfectly well 
that he was arguing by analogy, and he never meant to say that the 
nature of the spiritual world was to be explained and demonstrated 
in terms of the physical world; or that it was to be taken for granted 
that the laws of physical science were necessarily binding in the 
domain of the spirit Nevertheless, many champions of so-called 
rationalism have impugned religion because it does not rest upon a 
scientific basis. 

In the same way there is no place for pagan superstition where 
nothing exists or appears which cannot be scientifically interpreted ; 
nor 1s there room éor that finer sentiment which rests upon feelings 
and activities not to be explained in terms of cause and effect. Mere 
reason and mere fact have become dominant in the twentieth century. 
We build great suspension bridges, we invent motors and flying- 
machines, we organise trades and deal in elaborate statistics, and are 
beginning to introduce moral science with pomp and circumstance into 
our mechanical systems of education. Incredulity, or canniness, is the 
most noticeable quality even of the “man in the street.” If he goes 
to the theatre he will not let himself be emotionally convinced that 
one of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s kings or heroes is a real king or hero 
without ocular evidence of a palace, or a troop of soldiers or other 
trappings of herodom actually presented on the stage. If he reads 
a novel he is not content unless he is told the “reason-why ” of efery- 
thing that happens. It is true, these remote traces of the scientific 
spirit are no more than ludicrous parodies of the real thing, and they 
often have the most unscientific results. The passion for knowledge 
in this debased form becomes a passion for the latest item of “news,” 
for anything and everything curious and sensational which is said to 
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have happened, and which, being often contrary to ordinary experi- 
ence requires‘a fresh effort of the scientists to reconcile it with the 
idea of a self-consistent universe. Not long before these words were 
written we had an extraordinary imstance of this in the popular 
enthusiasm with which the Zancigs, who claimed to cgmmunicate with 
each other by telepathy, were received at a London music-hall and 
exploited in a popular: half-penny newspaper. The practice of 
telepathy being contrary to experience as most people know it, 
afforded a fresh problem for science to solve,-a new fact to be 
subsumed under natural laws. A more imaginative age would have 
been no more amazed by an example of telepathy than by an example 
of falling in love; it would have merely added it to the myriads of 
miracles and passed on. We, however, are only surprised bgcause we 
have not explained it already. 

The modern interest in psychology has been alluded to. It was 
inevitable that when experimental science was laying its finger upon 
every branch of modem study it should tum its attention to the most 
important of all things, the human soul, the consciousness. In setting 
out to know everything, we have sought also to know ourselves, though 
not always according to the meaning of the old Greek maxim. Meta- 
physics, being outside the ken of the scientist, has passed out of’ 
fashion except-in the ancient universities and among those perennially 
fresh minds which cherish bright dreams of discovering truth in the 
Absolute. We no longer, amid the contemplation of “all time and all 
“existence,” ask what is the nature of the soul in itself, but follow in 
the path pointed out by science, recording the moods and manners 
of the soul as they can be observed, as if to capture fugitive reality 
with camera and note-book. Realism in literature has been only one 
among many symptoms of the modern psycholagy—which registers 
exact facts about human beings, and stores them up with a view to 
their possible bearing upon scientific theory. And in the psycho- 
logical novel the writer traces already discovered principles, and 
works out details of mind and character in, pages of elaborate descrip- 
tion. Science has united itself to the study of human nature and 
given birth to the psychological novel 

But. these are far from being the only results of the science of 
psychology. It has set us thinking about ourselves and doubting 
everything—in a word, we have become self-conscious. This may 
be a weakness or it may be astrength. In some cases the “affected” 
person is produced; sometimes the strong man who realises 
responsibilities; sometimes the true well-doer ; sometimes’ the vain, 
ostentatious philanthropist whose virtue is the least of his.rewards. 
The inteligent man who lives in London cannot help puzzling as to 


- what it means to be'a man who lives in London; if he lives in the 


country, he wonders what is or ought to be the temperamental effect 
of the country. If he is an artist, he is thinking of himself, the 
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individual, in relation to his own art, being apt to regard the latter 
not as an expression of the beautiful, but as an expression of himself. 
The novelist thinks of other people and of himself from the inside, so 
that the reader is left wondering what he may be thinking about his 
characters rath@r than what his characters really are. 

To this self-cansciousness in literature may be ascribed. the fact 
that the old fixed canons of taste have lost their validity. If the main 
business of a writer is, not to portray the beautiful, but to reveal 
himself in his treatment of life, then there must tend to be as many 
standards of taste and of excellence as there are writers. Modem 
hterature is essentially individualistic. The dramatist refuses to be 
bound by the laws of place and time, the novelist ignores the earlier 
conventns of plot, the writer of every class eschews authority in 
vocabulary, literary structure and orthodoxy of opinion. It is seldom 
held that art is an idealised and objective expression of reality, and 
still less often that it should be beautiful; but rather that it is an exact 
expression of personality, no matter how whimsical, grotesque, or even 
deformed that personality may be. Each man is bis own standard ; 
each is a canon and measure to himself ; the great critics are esteemed 
and ignored. The air resounds with a magnificent roar of clamorous 
opinions, which testify to the chaotic freedom of authorship, the 
democracy of letters. 

+ kai kai * 

To sum up briefly the foregoing conclusions: For the student of 
books and human nature ıt is worth while to examine all types of 
modern literature, good and bad, because in modern times especially, 
when everyone reads and is written for, literature is a criterion of 
modern life. The two enquiries must go together—what are the main 
forces in modern life; what are the main forces in modern literature? 
The most remarkable feature of the new era has been the progress of 
science and invention, and the intrusion of the scientific and positive 
spirit into every field of modem thought, till it has even plundered the 
sanctuary of imagination and religious belief. It has encouraged 
materialism, and the tacit assumption that everything can or ought to 
be explained in terms of the law of cause and effect just as things can 
be explained in chemistry or physics. It has developed the habit of 
analysis. We have examined and analysed religion; and we have 
examined and analysed our own minds. Writers have become self- 
conscious; the age has become self-conscious. Consequently there 
has been evident an intensely personal note in art and criticism, and 
a contemptuous deviation from earlier artistic standards due to the 
fact that’ each artist, being intent primarily on showing and explaining 
himself, abandons all other standards in favours of the personal and 
possibly the capricious. 
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SI VIS PACEM, PARA PACEM. e 


IP-WORSHIP of peace and genuine love of peace are two 
D different things, and.nowadays it would be unsafe to conclude . 
from the former the existence of the latter. Indeed, the only 
convincing proofs of pacific intentions in these times of hollow 
professions and fallacious appearances are acts which, whatever their 
genuine motives, manifestly conduce to peace. And judged by this 
simple standard most of the Great Powers ask for nothing better than 
to sheathe their swords and enjoy a protracted spell of tranquillity. 
After all, war in the long run is but a clumsy means of assuring the 
leadership among nations to the fittest people. And as there are 
now certain other methods which are often equally efficacious of | 
obtaining the same result without violence or bloodshed, it is only 
meet that they should be tried in preference to warfare. That will, 
- of course, not put an end to hostilities, but in all probability it will 
greatly diminish the number of wars. And even such a result would © 
be an ‘absolute gain to humanity. B r 

Russia and Japan have been doing their best to employ this blood- 
less method of trying issues by changing the venue from the Wattle- 
field to the economic sphere. Yet for them the problem literally 
bristled with thorny difficulties, economic, patriotic and sentimental. 

‘Even the most natural arrangement between them, a matter of give 
and take, 'wòuld be sure to smack of treason in the eyes of a patriotic 
Russian, while the Japanese feel that no concessions in the gift of the 
Tsar’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs can compensate them for the losses 
they endured at Portsmouth. For a time therefore the prospects 
were disheartening in spite of the circumstance that,statesmen of the 
calibre of MM. Izvolsky and Motono were conducting the negotia- 
tions. But only down to the Christmas holidays After the 
beginning of the New Yeara welcome change came over the ogtlook. 
Facts were fairly faced, consequences courageously drawn, and the 
upshot of the matter is that an arrangement has been come to 
respecting the fisheries question, which at the outset caused heart- 
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burnings and bitterness. It was high time, for the fishing season was 
at hand and thousands of Japanese were awaiting the result with 
impatience. Even as it is, they will probably miss a part of it; but 
at least the fishermen of the two empires will have an opportunity, 
besides doing thir usual work, to get acquainted with the new 
conditions,created by the Peace of Portsmouth. 

The commercial treaty appeared at first a less arduous task than 
the Fisheries Convention. But then it was complicated with desires 
and apprehensions of railway tariffs and of customs-duties, and with 
a number of seemingly Jess pertinent issues on which it was not easy 
for the two Powers to agree. But a glance at the alternative to an 
understanding probably put the two statesmen on their mettle and 
nerved the® to choose the lesser evil, which will perhaps turn out to 
be a blessing in disguise. Anyhow, the signing of the treaties, which 
will presumably be followed by the appointment of Ambassadors to 
Tokio and St. Petersburg and the consequent establishment of 

eunfeignedly cordial relations, will not only put off ste dte the decisive 
battle for the overlordship of the Pacific, but will also lessen the 
chances of war generally. MM. Izvolsky and Motono have merited 
well of their respective countries and of humanity generally—better 
perhaps than most people imagine. As the tempo of the Anglo-. 
Russian negotiations depended to some extent on that of the 
pourparlers between MM. Izvolsky and Motono, it may be taken for 
granted that the long yearned-for understanding between the 
Governments of London and St. Petersburg will soon have become 
an established fact. Many British ambassadors have broached the 
subject before now; several actually discussed it, more than once 
the terms seemed within an ace of being agreed to—and then, as by 
the waving of an evil Magician’s wand, everything done was undone, 
everything said*was explained away, and the Sisyphus stone had to 
be rolled up the hill anew. To Sir Arthur Nicolson has fallen the lot 
of accomplishing what so many of his predecessors vainly attempted. 


FRANCE AND JAPAN. 


That the Japanese and the French peoples sincerely desire peace 
will be gainsaid by no one. The forthcoming understanding between 
them is the best evidence of their intentions. The promptitude with 
which their respective Governments seized the first opportunity to 
show each other them political programmes and strike up a neighbourly 

„agreement is positively edifying. Here, too, no doubt, the motives 
were powerful, while the hindrances were incomparably less 
formidable. During the war France’s position was delicate and her 
attitude often constrained. Between the Scylla of strict neutrality 
and the Charybdis of a latent alliance the steering of a State ship 
cannot, be mathematically precise. After the war it was more or less 
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plain sailing. No doubt even then the psychological moment had to | 


be chosen with care, and the Republic could not afford to be 
premature. It behoved the French Foreign Secretary therefore to 
keep his eye on the movements of his Russian colleague. Festina 
Jente was his device. Nor was it until MM. IzvoBky and Motono 
had put their shoulders to the wheel and seen their way to bring 
their business to a successful issue that M. Pichon and M. Kurino 
sat down to negotiate. Nor did they make two bites of the diplomatic 
cherry. The understanding was arrived at with a degree of 
expeditiousness which is almost preter-diplomatical ° 

Even without any express stipulation to insure them, hardly any 
but alarmists imagined that France’s possessions in Indo-China were 
in any danger from the aggressiveness of Japan. True,*during the 
war the legend arose that Nippon was preparing to overflow the 
world with armed soldiers and cheap manufactures. And fear has 
magnifying eyes. In reality there was no ground for fear. If France 
had become Russia’s active ally it might have been different After the 
campaign, however, this danger, always remote, vanished altogether. 
For Japan is not a thaumaturgic nation, and therefore needs peace 
and rest like the everyday peoples of the world. Consequently when 
the suggestion was made that she should embody her pacific intentions 
in a concrete form, she closed with it joyfully. And the joy 1S 
shared by every Power which has interests in the Far East. For 
the convention means an increase in the number of peace factors 
there and a proportionate falling off of the chances of war. More- 
over, it will lighten the cares and therefore the financial burdens of 
all the nations that have territorial possessions in that part of the 
world to look after, while it constitutes a menace to no one. 


GERMANY AND THE HANDS OFF-CHINA DOCTRINE. 


Russia, whose Government, like our own, was cognisant of the 
efforts of MM. Pichon and Kurino, rejoices at the satisfactory upshot 
of the negotiations. And naturally. For the document which will 
embody the terms contains a guarantee of China’s integrity and 
independence, which the Tsar’s Government would be very sorry to 
see tampered with In view of this valuable safeguard, to say 
nothing of other considerations, Russia can look unmoved at her ally, 
guaranteeing Japan’s Far Eastern possessions and Japan insuring 
the Far Eastern territories of the Republic As Russia has herself 
frankly acknowledged the sfatus quo created by the recent campaign 
and undertaken to uphold it, her view of the Franco-Japanese agree- 
ment is the direct outcome of that recognition. A powerful inter- 
national léague for the preservation of peace in the Far East can 
be regarded with dislike by no peace-loving Government. And the 
maintenance of the status, quo involves a policy of thorough 
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conservatism there—in other words, it means that not only are the 
territories which already belonged to European Powers guaranteed, 
but likewise those which are owned by China herself. By implication 
therefore—and the Japanese Ambassador in Paris is said to have 
added by expres stipulation—the fresh acquisition of new territory 
by any Power whatever is forbidden, and the four guaranteeing 
Powers will see that the prohibition is effectively enforced. It is a 
Hands-off-China doctrine which is likely to be accepted. If the 
remainder of the covetable world could be preserved in a similarly 
efficacjpus manner, nine-tenths of the hopes vainly reposed in The 
Hague Conference wofild be fulfilled independently of the discussions 
of bat respectable assembly. 

Germany and Austria recognise the pacific character of the 
impending Franco-Japanese agreement, but not as ungrudgingly as 
peace-lovers would have wished. Many Press organs, for instance, 
some of which appear in Berlin and Vienna, interpret the agreements 
now in the making between Japan, Great Britain and’ France as 
the basis of a coalition which has for its aim the isolation of Germany. 
The Neue Freie Presse, for instance, laments the coming isolation of 
Germany in China, and not in political matters only, but in commercial 
enterprises as well. The three allied Powers are certain, the Germano- 
Austrian Press organ thinks, to club together in order to divide the 
windfalls among themselves, and leave Germany out in the cold. 
And bad as that is, even worse things may happen in the political 
sphere: Germany’s hold of Kiao Chau, for instance, may be loosened 
and a conflict precipitated between her and China. 

The St. Petersburger Zeitung, which oftentimes reflects the views 
held or professed in the Wilhelmstrasse at Berlin, is also among the 
grumblers. “The Franco-Japanese agreement,” it writes, “is, strange 
“to say, hailed by the entire Russian Press as a joyful event... 
“It certainly seems very extraordinary that the (semi-official) Rossia 
“should represent the rapprochement between our dearly-beloved ally 
“and Japan—our enemy of yesterday and rival of to-day—as a 
“triumph of our diplomacy. If the Rossia alleged our momentary 
“impotence as an excuse for the conclusion of this new alliance, well, 
“one could understand it more easily... . It is more than extra- 
“ordinary that the newspapers of the Russian capital should display 
“so much short-sightedness and so little national sentiment”* On 
reflection the German Press and people, however, will surely come 
to see that if in Europe a Triple Alliance could exist without 
menacing any outside Power, a similar Triple or even a Quadruple 
Alliance may maintain the peace jn Asia without meriting the 
reproach of being a whit less pacific Certainly neither Japan, France, 
Great Britain nor Russia is moved by the faintest wish to inflict 
wanton harm upon Germany. 


* St. Petersburger Zeitung, May tath. 
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THE CALM IN THE GERMAN OCEAN. 


Prince Btilow’s utterances in the Reichstag on Germany’s foreign 
policy made a favourable impression on the whole. This is the 
result not so much of what he said, because that was not new, as of 
how he said it. Crest le ton qui fait la musique. After the alarmist 
articles which had appeared in the Teutonic Press they had the effect 
of a sedative. For the German Chancellor surveys a good deal more 
of the political domain than any of the able editors who help to shape 
public opinion, and if ‘he descries no storm clouds on the „horizon, 
the presumption is that there are none.* Hence the dominant. 
characteristic of the Reichstag on the last day of April was ,self- 
possession. Even Herr Bassermann struck a less alarmigt note than 
in his discourse at Magdeburg. Prince Bülow emphasised Germany’s 
love of peace; affirmed that her relations to France and England 
are not less cordial than they were, and added that there were 
dangers and difficulties, no doubt, in the situation, but none such aS. 
need disturb the peace of the German nation Als well, that 
ends well. mi 

As The Hague Conference was supposed to be a fruitful source of 
these dangers and difficulties, the Chancellor devoted a good deal 
of his speech to it. Some journals had expressed the fear that the 
forced attempts to establish universal peace on a permanent basis 
would lead to war, and others had stigmatised Great Britain’s proposal 
for the limitation of armaments as an act of wanton provocation. It 
certainly was not intended to be this, although it cannot be denied 
that it would have been better had no such suggestion been made. 
Open-minded people will concur in Prince Biilow’s contention that no 
suitable basis for an agreement on this subject has been yet 
discovered. Consequently discussion cannot bring the Powers any 
nearer to the goal, while it may well sow the seeds of discord, or of 
distrust which is potential discord, among them. While Germany, 
therefore, has nothing to urge against the mooting of the question 
at the Conference, she naturally and reasonably expects that other 
Powers will not object to her holding aloof from the debates 
altogether. That is perfectly fair, and nobody in England can read 
with anything but pleasure the Chancellor’s assurance that whenever 
any measures are proposed really conducive to peace and humanity 
Germany will give them her hearty support. For, after all, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eatiig. But if any one af the Great Powers 
if unable to entertain Great Britain’s proposal to limit armaments, 
it follows that to make such a proposal would be mere waste of 
breath. And yet it was this very question of limiting war prepara- 
tions that was uppermost in the mind of the man without whose 
ingenious little scheme there probably would be no arrangements for 
a Conference at The Hague this summer. 
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TRUE STORY OF THE GENESIS OF THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCE. 


How did the idea of The Hague Conference first arise? Was it 
one of those great thoughts which come spontaneously to the head 
from the heart? If not, who or what suggested it? Was it in its 
pristine state a purely humanitarian idea like those which my friend, 
the late Jean de Bloch, was wont to preach in his articles and books, 
or was it the outcome of “enlightened egotism”? To these questions 
many tentative replies have been offered, but no adequate answer, 
because the real faets that engendered the idea and the circumstances 
Which led to its being embodied in the concrete form of an inter- 
national conference have never been made known. Now that the 
Second Conference is about to meet I set them forth on the authority 
of one of the few distinguished officials who was partly an eye witness, 
partly an actor in the drama, almost from its inception to its finish. 
He is unhappily now no more; but as the interesting data which 
he communicated to me have been recognised as correct by another 
dignitary, equally well informed, who is still living, there can be no 
doubt as to the substantial truth of the following narrative. 

It was Eastertide, 1898. Stormclouds were everywhere visible on 
the political horizon. China, then treated as the “sick man,” was 
pestered by the attention of heirs and would-be heirs. The British 
House of Commons, it is true, had passed a resolution affirming that 
the independence of China was of vital importance to British commerce ; 
but practical politicians laughed it to scorn Accordingly Russia had 
obtained a lease of Port Arthur, while France had demanded a coaling 
station in Hainan anda concession to build a railway into Yunnan. 
Spain and Amesica were abusing and decrying each other until 
popular passions on each side were becoming too strong to be held 
in check by thew respective Governments. President Kruger’s 
reattionary policy was provoking bitter complaints in South Africa 
and arousing grave misgivings in Great Britain. The Zola tnal 
was bringing out the worst human passions of Clencals and atheists, 
Nationalists and Republicans in France. On the European 
Continent the Triple Alliance was said to be flourishing, and in 
order the better to uphold it Germany had completed the costly 
and laborious work of supplying new and improved artillery to her 
army. France, on the side of the Dual Alliance, had successfully 
done likewise. Neither Russia nor Austria, however, whose duty ite 
was to bow their necks to the same irksome yoke, had as yet set 
themselves to provide her army with guns of the improved type. 

One day Count Muravieff, then at the head of the Russian Foreign 
Office, called on M. Witte, who, as the experienced Finance Minister, 
wielded powerful influence, direct and indirect, over all the depart- 
ments of Government. They were a curious contrast, these two 
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mınisters—men not only of different types, but one might almost 
say of different species—the one embodying form without substance, 
the other the incarnation of reality without form Muravieff took 
out a document, explained that it had been drafted by the War 
Minister, General Kuropatkin, and that the Emperor, having read it, 
had sent it on to the Foreign Minister and commanded him to 
communicate its contents to the Minister of Finances and to elicit his 
opinion. 

The gist of General Kuropatkin’s report was this: France and 
Germany having gone to the expense of purchasing for their armies 
new artillery, it was become incumbent upon Russia and Austrfa to 
do likewise. But the outlay involved in this innovation would be 
very heavy, and all the more irksome that other expenses, perhaps 
heavier still, must shortly be faced. Now, seeing that Ausfria, as a 
member of the Triple Alliance, would have no choice but to invest in 
the improved ordnance, would it not, he queried, be feasible and 
advantageous for the two Powers to come to an understanding that 
would obviate the necessity of going to all this expense? Suppose 
neither of them changed their heavy guns? Whether you multiply 
or divide both the divisor and the dividend by the same number, 
the quotient or final result remains the same. That seems clear. 
Well, then, why not lessen instead of increasing the cost which the 
adoption of the new artillery would entail on the rival States? “If 
“we incur the expense, Austria will do the same, and we shall be 
“no better off than before in respect of military efficiency, and we 
“shall be considerably worse off as regards money. Now, as you 
“have charge of the money bags of the Empire, ıt is for you to say 
“what you think about the suggestion.” 

That is the substance of what Count Muravieff said to M. Witte. The 
settlement of the artillery problem was in the last analysis a matter 
of roubles and copecks, and General Kuropatkin had conceived it as 
such. Therefore it had to be referred to the man who held the 
nation’s purse. 2 

M. Witte replied that in his opinion the question ought never to 
have been asked. Certainly he for one would not support General 
Kuropatkin. And for many reasons. Good or bad, the proposal was 
sure to be thrust aside as unacceptable, and then the Minister who 
had made it and, what is much worse, the nation he represented would 
become a laughing stock to the world. For it would be t{ntamount 
to a confession of impecuniosity. Why make the pro at all? In 
orde? to save money. But why should Russia e this step if 
Austria did not? People would naturally argue that the real reason 
was a hitch somewhere in Russia’s financial arrangements which people 
could not yet discern, ôr else an intention to embark on undertakings 
the nature of which could not be divulged. And both these supposi- 
tions were erroneous and calculated to impair Russia’s credit abroad. 
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Therefore M. Witte resented them. If the defences of the Empire 
really called for the outlay in question, the Ministry of Finances would 
find the money without having recourse to any such dangerous and 
unpromising expedient. 

Then passing, in the course of further conversation, to th 
principle underlying General Kuropatkin’s ingenious device, M. Witte 
said that if instead of trying to save some millions for two nations 
on their artillery, it were possible to enable al] Europe to economise 
the countless sums of money that were being annually squandered 
on armaments generally, the game would be worth the candle. Nor 
in this case could aereflection be cast upon the finances of any State. 
But it was not by vainly striving to cross out the item of new 
artillery that any lasting good could be accomplished: unless the 
axe were laid to the roots of the evil, there would be no lasting 
relief. Militarism was the enemy. “Not that a nation should disarm 
“or be inadequately protected. Neither would I have the sentiment 
“of patriotism weakened. But I often tell myself that the unexampled 
“prosperity of the United States of America is a direct effect of its 
“unmunity from militarism. Suppose each of the States there were 
“independent as are those of Europe, would the revenue of North 
“America exceed its expenditure then, as it does to-day? Would 
“trade and industry flourish there as they do? On the other hand, 
“suppose Europe could contrive to disband the bulk of her land 
“forces, do with a mere nominal army and confine her defences to 
“warships, would she not thrive in an unprecedented way and rile the 
“best part of the globe? Can that ever be accomplished? Who 
“knows? At any rate, it is an ideal worthy of the generous ambition 
“of the Tsar.” 

After that Musavieff left He reported the substance of the 
conversation to the Emperor, but in what form I have never 
ascertained. 

The next stage was a special council, at which Muravieff, Count 
Lamsdorff, General Kuropatkin and M. Witte met formally to 
consider the feasibility of General Kuropatkin’s proposal and to take 
a definite decision. The Finance Minister criticised it sharply on 
the lines sketched above. His colleagues of the Foreign Ministry 
supported him, and the scheme was duly negatived When that 
point was settled, Muravieff took out the rough draft of a circular 
to the Powers on the subject of armaments, which, ratified by the 
Tsar in its finished form, was handed on the 24th August, 1898, to 
all the foreign representatives accredited to the Court of St. P&ters- 
burg. Soon afterwards M. Witte, when making his usual report to 
the Emperor, paid a handsome tribute to the warmth with which his 
Majesty had taken up the great humanitarian idea, and expressed 
his hope that the seed which it would fall to his lot to sow 
might one day—after many decades or more probably centuries— 
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produce choice flowers and fruit, and endear to humanity the name 
of the noble-minded benefactor of the race who had sowed it For 
even to have but broached that fruitful idea would be a crowning 
glory of his reign. The Tsar could launch the idea more successfully 
than any other monarch; and more than that no ong man, however 
long lived, could hope to accomplish. For even Christianity, of which 
the teachings are much more obvious and the precepts more Salutary, 
took a long time to make its way, and even to this day it has not 
conquered the world. 

What happened after that is a matter of history. 

There might consequently have been no Hague Conference if 
General Kuropatkin had not worried about the new heavy guns agd 
proposed to get Austria to pair with Russia in dispensing with them. 
Again, there might have been no Hague Conference if M. Witte had 
simply accepted or rejected the War Minister's suggestions without 
further comment. And there would probably have been no Hague 
Conference if the Tsar had not been animated! by a sincere desire to 
better his subjects and contribute to the weal of the human race. 
Hence the official international peace movement, as it exists to-day, 
is the joint conscious and unconscious work of a military general who 
firmly believes in war; of a Foreign Secretary endowed with a taste 
for diplomatic fireworks; of a reasoning Finance Minister, who had 
the credit of his country at heart ; and of an Emperor whose intentions 
are naturally beneficent. 


THE BELGIAN CATHOLIC GOVERNMENT. 


For three weeks Belgium was in the throes of a ministerial crisis. 
During most of that time the break-up of the Glerical Party which 
has governed and misgoverned the kingdom for nearly a generation 
seemed inevitable. And it would have been so if the rules of the 
Parliamentary game had been observed. But more than once they 
were violated by the Government. The motives were, of course, 
excellent: in such cases they always are. The Clerical Party is 
zealously patriotic, and, convinced that the Fatherland can be saved 
only if its own members are in power and the King’s Congo policy 
is carried out, it stretches a point here and there, departing from 
precedent and, some add, from the law from purely patriotic motives. 
Thus it fell out that on the 13th April the Belgian Parliament was 
allowed to spend an entire sitting in the discussion of a Bill which had 
no %xistence whatever, seeing that it had been withdrawn the day 
before by a royal decree, which was not however promulgated until 
the day after the debates The dignity of the Parhament was 
impaired somewhat in consequence, but in return the King’s Congo 
designs were kept from being thwarted, and the Clerical Party 
received a new, if short, lease of power. 
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The new Prime Minister, M. de Trooz, is a bland, meek and mild- 
looking gentleman, who possesses the nimbleness of the Walloon and 
the energy and doggedhess of his own Flemish people. Despite his 
easy-going appearance, he enjoys the reputation of a cold-blodded 
fanatic andeis cordially hated by his adversaries as the man who, as 
Minister of Public Instruction, Suppressed nearly two thousand State 
schools in the space of eight years. Of course ths work of 
destruction is unimpeachable in politics when one’s motives are 
derived from one’s own convictions and the latter dovetail with the 
ews or velleities of the Parliamentary majority. Consequently one 
may differ from*the politician without calumniating the man. And 
when Belgian Radicals and Liberals go on to accuse M. de Trooz of 
sacrifying his inmost beliefs on the altar of Parliamentary power, 
they are entermg a domain of polemics into which foreigners are 
unable to follow them. It is curious, however, to note that the 
Cabinet which M. de Trooz has brought together is made up of men 
of all political shades There are Democrats and Conservatives, 
friends and foes of the King’s Congo policy, supporters and opponents 
of State provision for working-men, in a word, politicians taken 
from the highways and byways of public life The Minister of 
Railways, Helleputte, a member of the Young Clerical Party which 
turned the last Cabinet out of office, and perhaps the most gifted 
member of the new Government, is a well-known architect and 
professor at the University of Louvain. If he took a less keen interest 
in Congo affairs he would rise considerably in the eyes of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Public opinion in Belgium looks upon the de Trooz Cabinet as the 
last Clerical Ministry before the great Liberal—or, it may be, Radical— 
revival And # is not expected to live long. The first meeting with 
Parliament was memorable: for the space of forty years there had ` 
never been a sitting quite so uproarious and disorderly as that was. 
The Prime Minister was received with howls of indignation. He was 
not allowed to read the declaration of his Cabinet, he was hissed and 
hooted out of the hall and the sitting suspended. The venerable 
leader of the Liberals, M. Janson, in an eloquent indictment against 
the Clerical Party, which, he alleged, was systematically favouring 
the growth of autocratic power, said: “I regret that the King’s pen 
“did not break the moment he was signing the appointment of the 

“Ministers. If this policy is not abandoned, I cherish the ardent 
“wish that there may be Belgians enough who have the heart arfd 
pos courage to withstand it” 


THE WILL OF THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE. 
The Spanish people, solemnly interrogated at the General Election 


by a strictly Conservative Government, has brought in a verdict of 
guilty against the Liberals, who are now ruined almost as thoroughly 
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as were the Belgian Liberals twenty-three years ago. It is a condition 
essential to the smooth working of Spain’s Parliamentary machinery 
that a change of Government should occur periodically every few 
years. Therefore it is amicably brought about by the Cabinet and the 
Opposition. Hitherto the Liberals when they had beenelong enough 
out would clamour for their share of the Governmental loaves and 
fishes, and had their claims allowed. ‘It was an understood thing, an 
unwritten law. Were it otherwise one half of the politicians would 
die of inanition) For there is no permanent bureaucracy in Spain, 
every change of Cabinet involving the exodus of a whole army ,of 
servants who must possess their souls and their bodiés in patience until 
their party again returns to power. From the Prime Minister down 
almost to the sweeper of the Cortes they have all to resign apd eke 
out a precarious and cheerless livelihood as best they can during the 
lean years that invariably follow the fat. ' But they are grown used to 
it by this time and generally manage to pull through. 

All the Parliamentary devices which this more or less rhythmic 
oscillation renders necessary were generally agreed upon by the 
leaders of the two great rival parties who quietly settled the matter 
between them. The actual Premier would have a chat with his 
predecessor and tell him before the General Election how many seats 
he could conveniently allow the Opposition Party. It was all 
managed in the off-hand, generous way that characterises the country- 
men of Cervantes; there was no higgling, no squabbling. “Our 
“Party wants a hundred and twenty Senators’ seats out of the hundred 
“and eighty, Don Praxedes,” Señor Canovas, the Prime Minister 
would say to Sefior Sagasta, the head of the Liberal Opposition: the 
latter would gracefully acquiesce and the sovereign people would be 
manipulated accordingly. Above all things decorum was observed 
and means were nicely adjusted to ends, within the limits of the agree- 
ment. Of course, the people are always “led” and are always willing 
to beled. That docility renders election arithmetic possible, and lke 
ordinary arithmetic it is well-nigh infallible, in Spain. In advance 
each Government knows almost to a man how many supporters it will 
have in each Chamber; and that is a great comfort. But that does 
not hinder the tug of war among rival candidates, who fight manfully 
’ for their parties and themselves. 

Practical philanthropy is not forbidden during the elections, Even 
when it borders on mania it is tolerated or encouraged. Panem et 
Circenses is a cry which even the Government attends to when the 
Generdi Election is on. And free tickets for bull fights are some- 
times distributed broadcast. Many of the deputies have also toshow 
their respect for the sovereign nation by paying tribute to the real 
electors. It is given in hard cash and the amount varies according to 
places and persons.) This time, for instance, the Conservative 
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candidate in Guadalajara paid 100 pesetas* for every vote polled for 
him. In Bermeo the Clerical candidate could not obtain votes at less 
than 200-250 pesetas each. In a constituency situated in the Province 
of Biscaya, two worthy adversaries were pitted against each othet to 
the joy andsprofit of the enlightened electorate: the one a wealthy 
Conservative, Sefior Gandarias; the other a Clerical, Sefior Urquijo. 
Without the support of the Clergy the latter could not have under- 
taken the struggle against such a powerful adversary who could afford 
to spend big sums on the voters. In the district of Guernica, for 
ingtance, he had to pay as much as 500 pesetas per vote, expending in 
all 200,000 pesetås there.t 

It is splendid—for the electors—but it cannot be termed popular 
representation at its best. The constituents, however, were delighted. 
For if Señor Urquijo spent 200,000 pesetas at the rate of 500 pesetas 
a voting paper, his rival, Gandarias, rewarded his voters with 500 
pesetas apiece, distributing just 1,300,000 pesetas. And being the 
fitter man he was elected. For the people are the incarnation of 
enlightenment in these matters The Liberal Ex-Minister of Public 
Enlightenment, the accomplished Count Romanones, had 200,000 
pesetas scattered almost broadcast among the people a few hours 
before the time fixed for polling. He is wise in his generation. For 
the present Cabinet entertains a special grudge against Count 
Romanones and was at special pains to defeat him and keep him out 
of the new Parliament altogether. But the electors perceiving the 
man’s sterling worth elected him in three different constituencies.t 

In the end, however, election arithmetic came out right, the 
Conservative Government obtained a large majority, and the Liberals 
are now fallen upon evil days. But they have themselves to thank : 
their Liberalisne is like the King’s garment in the fairy tale—invisible. 


For the Liberal Party is its own most formidable enemy and cannot 


therefore be helped by any outsider. It has been broken up by its own 
Iéaders, through its own insincerity and Jesuitism. Better an honest 
Conservative who has the courage of his convictions—a man like the 
late Sefior Silvela—than a Liberal whose words are honey and whose 
deeds are gall After years of unchequered tergiversation and 
contemptible trimming the Spanish Liberals forfeited all the credit 
they had ever had, and nobody would put any more faith in their 
professions or their promises. And now they have gone from the 
ministerial benches seemingly to stay out. For when, as is the wont, 
the leader of the Liberal Opposition, Sefior Moret, the Cicero of hfs 
Party, was summoned by the Premier Sefior Maura to learn how the 
Senators’ seats were to be distributed, he was grievously disappointed 
In lieu of the sixty places which ought to have fallen to his Party in 
virtue of the unwritten law, Sefior Maura offered him merely twenty.§ 


* A peseta is about ninepence. t+ Frankfurter Zeitung, April 28th. t Ibidem. 
§ Cosas de Espana. 
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The eminent Liberal leader was moved to anger and almost to tears. At 
present he is beginning to see that even politics, which he has hitherto 
looked upon as an amusing game, may have unpleasant surprises and 
therefore a serious side for the players. As forthe people... . well, 
Spain may be likened to the trout that overheard the dispute between 
the two gourmands as to the sauce which would go best with it when 
cooked. Finally, the matter was referred to the fish itself which made 
answer that it did not want to be eaten at all Whereupon the men 
exclaimed: “Now you are wandering from the subject, silly trout.” 


THE DUMA AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
WAITING FOR SOMETHING TO TURN UP. 


@ 

The Second Duma is still sitting, M. Stolypin is still hoping, and the 
ill-starred Russian nation is still waiting for balm for its many wounds. 
The resulting situation is intricate and puzzling, just as a chessboard 
might be after a child from the nursery had mixed up the figures on 
the squares. The onlooker, naturally assuming that there is a reason 
for everything he sees, supposes it must be all the more profound the 
less obvious it is. In this case, however, it is literally too deep for 
detection. For from whatever angle of vision we choose to view 
the matter serious motives for the present policy of the Government 
which centres in the preservation of the Duma are nowhere to be 
seen. M. Stolypin cannot be enamoured of the Chamber because of 
the work it performs, for during the two and a half months of its 
existence, it has framed no law, and the likelihood of its doing better 
in the future is extremely remote. Even the Budget which lies ready 
has not yet been ratified or even referred to the committee. The 
nation can wait. Neither can the policy of the Cabinet be deduced 
from a belief that the legislative assembly is contributing to maintain 
order in the country. For any such illusion, were it cherished by the 
Russian Premier, would be quickly dispelled by statistics which malte 
it clear that crime has become cofsiderably worse, more frequent and 
more ruthless since Russia’s “best men” have met in the Tavnda 
Palace, and that it is still going on crescendo. Nor can the explanation 
lie in the assumption that the Cabinet is converting the public to its 
way of thinking by patiently bearing with the deputies: the effect 
produced is the very opposite. Week after week the Ministers make 
= fateful blunders in their anxiety to demonstrate the genuineness and 

warmth of their constitutional leanings. In fact, they remind one of 
the Spamish swain who serenaded his beloved without’ any sign of 
encouragement during a raw windy might, and persevered m playing 
and singing until at last the window opened and he was warmly 
thanked—by the “other fellow.” 

But if the Premier’s policy as a whole is nebulous, his intentions 
are, as usual, excellent, and his mode of action charmingly straight- 
forward. He inaugurated his admanistration by endeavouring to 
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convince Russia that the Government and the Crown were sincerely 
bent on introducing representative institutions and breaking for ever 
with bureaucratic caprice. And although at first his protestations were 
scoffed at or mistrusted—at one time I was one of the very few who” 
bore witness in kis favour—he finally won his way and brought every- 
one to see that Russia has to do with a thoroughly honest Minister. 
He made overtures to patriots of all Parties, and besought them to take 
the October Manifesto as the groundwork of the new political fabric 
and to build upon that. He declared that he was ready to entertain 
any demands for reforms, however hostile they might seem to his 
own programme, tha? he was willing to investigate and’ remedy every 
gwevance, however hallowed by use and wont, and resolved not to 
regard any stage of representative Government, however advanced, as 
outside the goal for which Russian Parliamentarians might fairly 
strive But the essential condition of this good understanding 
between himself and the nation must be, he stipulated, the strict 
observance of law. . 


THE REPEAL OF THE ELECTORAL LAW IS NOT A 
RIGHT BUT A DUTY. 


He himself displayed his reverence for legality by respecting the 
electoral law, which everybody denounced as unjust, impolitic and 
baleful Framed before the First Duma was even conceived and 
modified on the eve of the First Elections, that statute opened wide 
the portals of the Tavrida Palace to the peasants, keeping but a narrow 
door ajar for the representatives of other layers of the population. It 
began by assuming that there all class distinctions are abolished, and 
went on to make the peasant class the arbiter of the nation in the 
Duma. For this there was a reason. Ignorant, superstitious, and 
seemingly servile, the peasants appeared to the Government of that 
day tv be plastic and docile—mere clay in the hands of the potter— 
and therefore just the kind of stuff needed for their unavowed purpose, 
which was to check the growth of popular institutions. The law was 
drawn up not for the purpose of creating a real Parliament, an 
assembly of the nation’s true representatives acquainted with the’ 
grievances and aims of the people and capable of remedying the one 
and furthering the other. Nowise. The object in view was to supply 
the Goverhment with myrmidons ready to obey blindly any order 
coming from on high. As often happens in such cases, however, it e 
was not attained: the First and the Second Duma were overrun With 
rustics whom it was a crying shame to take from their ploughs, able- 
bodied men who had not the slightest notion of what a Parliament 
was for and who were not even submissive to°the Government. In 
fact, they were frank Revolutionists, and as they are thirsting for the 
land which the Constitutional Democrats promised them for nothing, 
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they are likely to remain Revolutionists and to convert their fellow 
villagers when they return home. Day after day they hear the T'sar’s 
Ministers attacked and jeered at, and at times they themselves take 
an active part in rescinding his ukases—as when they illegally abolished 
field courts-martial After Parliamentary training of this kind the 
Government cannot reasonably expect the peasants to sally forth as 
apostles of law and order; on the contrary, they are Revolutinists 
and enemies of the régime; they are also Socialists and will remain 
Socialists until they have become well-to-do landed proprietors. 

The electoral law which is responsible for this great evil is stjll on 
the Statute Book, nor can it be legally struck ouf or modified without 
the consent of the Duma itself. Some, nay many, Russians hold that 
in the interests of the nation it should be repealed by the Psar him- 
self and another law enacted. Repeal of the electoral law, M. Stolypin 
answers, is highly desirable, is, in fact, a necessity. But has the 
Government, has the Crown the right to take the matter into its own 
hands seeing that the terms of the law are clear and emphatic? The 
right? No, probably not; but it may have and probably has the duty, 
although the Premier cannot see it Imter arma silent leges. At 
present a guerilla warfare is being carried on between the friends of 
order and the legions of anarchists, and it may well be the duty of the 
Government to maintain order even at the price of a technical 
violation of a foolish law. The present Russian Premier, however, 1s 
a political purist, a stickler for forms, a scrupulous worshipper of 
legality who swears by the Statute Book. Therefore he leaves the 
pernicious law untouched, keeps the Duma together, and while safe- 
guarding appearances is ruining the substance of which these 
appearances are but the attributes. For not only are respect for the 
régime, the prestige of the Government and obedience to authority 
being subjected to a severe ordeal through which they, cannot pass 
unscathed, but representative institutions in Russia are likewise being 
discredited, the development of the institutions preconised bY the 
October Manifesto is being arrested, and the growth of the 
Reactionary Party is being manifestly provoked. 

To the growing unrest cf the Russian people this policy of 
Micawberism, despite its praiseworthy motives, far from acting as a 
sedative, is an intoxicating stimulant If the Government can afford 
to bide its time philosophically, the nation cannot wait Whither- 
soever you look you see a brooding, miserable people. Political forms 
are still hollow shams, including the Duma itself, which was originally 
intefided to consist of governmental mamelukes. Nothing is wholly 
or mainly what it seems) Types of men as of institutions are in 
flux. Nobody knows, the nature of his duties or the limits of his 
rights. Secular grievances are being aired in the noon-day sun, but 
` they are often left unremedied Anarchy is the summum bonum 
dangled before the eyes of the rising generation, who are left without 
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guidance or counsel to their own sorry devices. In a word, a powerful 
solvent is destroying the Russian ship of State, and the Premier, 
actuated by the best intentions, is keeping it on the stocks where the 
corrosive can continue its action unchecked. ° 


WHAT THE DUMA HAS DONE FOR RUSSIA 


To make just laws for their countrymen and allay the revolutionary 
fever of the nation is not the vocation of the two hundred deputies 
of the Left, who boast they have come into the Duma but “are not of 
“it? who came to de8troy not to build up, who are in fact themselves 
the fever-germ-bearers, the apostles of revolution. Neither can it be 
the mission or the intention of the Polish members to work unselfishly 
for the prosperity of their secular enemy. Yet they sometimes have 
it in their power to turn the evenly balanced scales on the side of 
monarchism or anarchism: Again, as the organisation of the 
revolutionary movement is largely the handiwork of the Jews, who: 
have little reason to love bureaucratic Russia, it is not to be expected 
that either the Hebrew deputies or the powerful Parliamentary 
fraction whom they influence will work earnestly for the pacification 
of the country—unless they and their friends are appointed the 
peacemakers, or their programme is accepted and carried out._ 
Neither is the peasants’ goodwill purchasable without gratuitous or 
cheap land; yet the peasants constitute a majority in the Duma. 
Lastly, the reactionary group of the Right, which loathes Parlia- 
mentary Government and longs for a return to autocracy, will certainly 
not help to engraft representative mstitutions on the nation. Yet 
these parties form the great majority of the present Duma. 

But even if they were willing to legislate, the deputies could no 
more carry gut their design -than a Lancashire factory-hand could 
take charge of the observatory at Kew. Legislative work is beyond 
them? In the committee rooms, the real laboratories of the legislature, 
they are “at sea” The chairman and ome or two of the members 
have an idea of what is expected of them, and can do it in a way. 
But their colleagues are not always even intelligent spectators. In 
_one of the committees the other day the Government asked for a 
certain sum to keep the flotilla plying on the Amur river, and the 
membérs, bent on cross-examining the representative of the Govern- 
ment, asked whether it would undertake that the steamers should 
also keep up communication with the interior of China! In another 
committee explanations were called for which only the Hme 
Secretary or one of his representatives could give. And as the 
Home Secretary was unable to appear, he sent a competent official. 
But members of the committee demurred. “We want the Minister 

“himself,” ‘they explained. “No, we only need the Ministers 
“explanations,” retorted the Chairman. “I, for one, am against 
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“allowing an official to answer our questions,” insisted one of the 
members. “But why?” queried the Chairman. “Because the 
“Minister orders the employé to come, and the employé, who may 
“not want to come at all, is obliged to submit. Otherwise he would 
“be dismissed. Now that is violence done to the wall of a man, an 
“insult offered to his dignity. And we ought not to tolergte that.” 
And with ludicrous incidents of this nature a little volume might 
be filled. 

On the credit side of the Duma, it has been urged, one should 
enter the recent vote for the number of recruits required hy the 
War Minister this year. But even this cannot be fairly done without 
restrictive qualifications For the pros and cons were first well 
weighed by the leaders of the Opposition who, if their offscial Press 
organs are to be believed, put the matter in this way. “Suppose we 
“reject the Minister’s demand, what do we gain? Nothing, because 
“the law will then allow him to raise this year exactly the same 
“number of recruits as in 1906. What do we lose? The approval 
“of our constituents, because if we refuse to give the Tsar the number 
“of recruits he asks for, he will get a good many more in spite of us, 
“inasmuch as last year’s recruits were more numerous than the 
“contingent demanded this year. Therefore we had better give the 
“Government what it asks for. Of course, if it depended upon the 
“Duma to give or refuse effectually, we should hold yery different 
“language.” 

M. STOLYPIN SAVES THE DUMA 


The reasons then were quite clear and conclusive for complying 
with the Minister's demand. And yet the practical consequence was 
not drawn without “a painful incident” which brought the Duma 
within an ace of dissolution, estranged the Left from the Speaker, and 
aroused a bitter feeling in enlightened Conservative circles. A 
Caucasian member, speaking on behalf of the Socialist Party, and 
describing the exploits of the Russian army, made use of expressions 
which were bitterly resented by the War Minister and the Right 
M. Stolypin, who was suffering from influenza at the time, on learning 
what had happened, sprang up from his couch, rushed out of the 
Palace, drove on a public conveyance to the railway statiop, and in a 
special train repaired to Tsarskoye Selo, where he acquainted the 
Emperor with the incident, unfolded his own play for, setting the 
matter right, and made it clear that there was as yet no good ground 
for dissolving the Duma unless an apology should be refused by the 
Speaker. P 

The Premier was baek in his apartments at the Winter Palace 
within an hour and a half from the time when he set out, ånd, instead 
of returning to bed, he sent for the Speaker, pointed out the danger 
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that threatened the Duma, indicated the méans of warding it off, and 
left it to M. Golovin to take whatever course of action he might 
deem called for. Next morning, at the early hour of half-past eight, 
the Speaker of the Duma paid a penitential visit to the War 
Minister, who was about to leave for Tsarskoye and make his report 
to the Tsar, and at the public sitting the Speaker offered adequate 
reparation, but in the absence of the Poles.* Excitement ran high. 
Conscious that the fate of the Duma was trembling in the balance, 
parties, fractions and individuals were sobered almost to the point of 
physical fear. And yet the majority in the Russian Duma would have 
voted against giving any recruits to the Tsar. Indeed, had it not been 
bor the Poles, who turned the scales, the Cabinet would have received a 
refusal, «nd the Duma would have been dissolved Thus the 
Russian army was reinforced, thanks to the Poles! A humiliating 
spectacle for Russia in the eyes of the world! Yet M. Stolypin’s 
optimism was proof against that. 


KNOCKING AT AN OPEN DOOR. THE DUMA AGAINST 
THE TSAR. 


But that was not all The Parliamentary Centre, or each of the 
parties that hope to form it, felt an ache of regret for having 
displayed too quick a readiness to support the Government. So they 
judged it necessary to recoil a little, to placate the revolutionists, to 
make an amende honorable. Accordingly, a motion’ for the abolition 
of field courts-martial was sprung upon the House and passed almost 
in a twinkling. The measure was unnecessary because the law 
creating these tribunals would expire of itself within three days. 
The motion was unavailing because it could not take effect for some 
weeks, if at all, and by that time it would be meaningless. But it 
was also illegal, because not on the order of the day, because it was 
brofight in without due notice to the War Minister, because it had 
not had a first reading, and because the Duma has no right to rescind a 
temporary law issued by the Tsar, which becomes obsolete two months 
after the Chamber has come together. Consequently it was an impotent 
manifestation against the power of the Tsar, a sop thrown by the 
Centre to the Cerberus of the revolution, an illegal act committed 
with deliberation by the national guardian of law. And against this 
display of bitterness M. Stolypin’s optimism was proof. He had no 
difficulty, it is gaid, in persuading the Emperor to continue the work 
of defending representative institutions against their nftural 
champrons, the representatives. 

The curious part of the story still remaing to be told: the legis- 

: ae l 
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Russian army might easily have found adequate grounds for upholding the dignity 
of that army by remaining in their places during the Speaker's explanations. 
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lative chamber, which. imagined that the abolition of the law of the 
19th August, 1906, on which the field courts-martial are mainly 
based, would be sufficient to annihilate these tribunals, was 
unacquainted with recent legislation on the subject. For the 
tribunals in question were called into being by three Imperial ukases, 
the first empowering Governors-General and Governors of proglaimed 
areas to send criminals taken red-handed for trial before such a court; 
the second and third authorising the ordinary military courts, which 
are permanent, to refer the trial of certain accused persons to such 
courts, without awaiting the demand or consent of the civil powers. 
Therefore the abolition of the first of these ukases would not entail 
that of the other two. Moreover, the other two ukases, being issued 
by the Tsar in his capacity as head of the army and nawy to his 
officers, do not lose their force, like the first, after a certain lapse of 
time, nor can they be abolished, modified or even discussed by the 
Duma Therefore, although the obnoxious ukase which everybody 
was anxious to abolish is no longer in vigour, the hated field tribunals 
may try accused persons and condemn crimmals to death to-morrow. 
In Cronstadt, for instance, it may be practised at any moment, and 
neither the Duma nor the Prime Minister possesses any authority to 
interfere. The deputies therefore were playing with shadows. 


POLITICAL FLAGELLANTS. 


Still more amusing was the formula by which the year’s contingent 
of recruits was voted. Being a lang document drafted by the Centre, 
nobody seems to have taken the trouble to read it through, Deputies 
were generally satished to know that it conceded what the Minister 
had asked for. Therefore even the Conservatives Voted for it. Yet 
that cunningly-worded formula uttered an implicit hope that certain 
of the Imperial privileges which the Fundamental Laws expressly 
reserve to the Tsar in his capacity as War-Lord, would be trans- 
ferred to the people’s representatives. Now, the passage containing 
this pium desiderium is illegal, because it implies a modification of 
the Fundamental Laws. Yet it was cheerfully voted for by Con- 
servatives and fanatical reactionaries alike, most of whom are still in 
ignorance of the facts. But the optimism of the Cabinet is proof 
against such faur pas as these, and the Liberal Premier goes on his 

way, forwards and backwards, without slackening his pace or 
: advancing in any direction. . ° 

M. Stolypin’s intense faith in the saving power of the Duma would 
be intelligible if it were based upon anything positive. If the 
“legislative ™ chambere assisted him to restore public order, for 
Instance, one would agrée that that was a serious motive for his 
policy. But unless it does at least that, it is a hindrance, not a help. 
This is the attitude taken up by people who are quite as con- 
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stitutional as the Russian Premier. But their care is for the principle 
of representative government, not for this Duma or for that, and 
their fear is lest a too great indulgence shown to this particular 
assembly may react pemiciously upon representative institutions 
generally. Hénce, they would gladly have some ground to stand 
upon, some well-established facts to point to. But statistics contain 
none such: on the contrary, they go to show that since the Duma 
came together crime has greatly increased in frequency and intensity 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. 


° However easy it.may be for the Government to revive the field 
tribunal’ as a matter of fact they have ceased to exist And what is 
more, capital punishment too is virtually abolished. But the result 1s 
disheartening. The Revolutionists’ response to these measures of 
moderation has been to throw themselves more heartily than ever into 
the work of conceiving and executing crimes, some of which are of 
appalling cruelty. It was nearly Eastertide when the law creating 
the odious tribunals became a dead letter, and it was at midnight on 
Easter Saturday that a deed of blood mingled with wanton sacrilege 
was perpetrated, which infuriated the orthodox masses. In an out-of- 
the-way church at a little place named Alexandroffsk a pious congrega- 
tion was praying before the altar, celebrating the mysteries of the 
resurrection. The priest in his gorgeous vestments was chanting the 
matins when fifteen ruffians burst into the rustic temple, armed with 
bombs and revolvers. One can readily imagine the panic which 
ensued upon the entry of these evildoers. If a mere suspicion of fire 
is enough to drive a cooped up crowd mad with terror, what must have 
been the effect of the sudden inbursting of a band of scoundrels and 
the reports of revolvers, the deafening explosion of bombs and the 
piepcing screams of terror. Soon pools of blood were on the floor 
where children and women lay writhing. The altar was disfigured, 
the Church desecrated, human life wantonly taken. Why? In the 
hope of rescuing condemned murderers who had already been 
reprieved. 

Crime has become so rife in Russia to-day that people pay hardly 
any more attention to murder than did the Florentines to sudden 
death during the historic plague. It is a part of the day's 
contingencies, something that has to be allowed for. Cities and 
towns that were wealthy, industrious and progressing a few months® 
ago are given over to criminals to-day who seem devoid ‘of all 
humanity. The industrial city of Lodz is a case in point. The 
gtreets there are deserted, the mills silent, the rare pedestrian moves ~ 
with cautious glance and hesitating step Itke a conspirator shadowed 
by spies. The best shops in the best streets are half dark on account 
of the iron curtains which are down even in the daytime. Patrols 
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pace the streets in goose lines. “I sojoumed two days in Lodz,” 
writes a member of the public, “and during that time fourteen corpses 
“were picked up in the public thoroughfares and just as many 

"“wounded. The Pozansky Hospital is overcrowded. Ordinary 
“patients are no longer admitted, all-the beds bein’ reserved for 
“wounded persons.” . 

“The murderers strike terror by their cruelty. It is not enough for 
“them to shoot, they must also make fun of their victims, so they fire 
“at those who lie on the ground. The fring at Balut, for example, 
“resembled a pitched battle and continued for twenty minutes, Coring 
“up at the same time as the patrol, I beheld six corpses, and among 
“them that of a little girl of three named Grunberg. Now who wanted’ 
“the murder of this child? Who? Yet witnesses aver thaf one of 
“the rufhans fired at her point blank. Then there was an old woman 
“named Goldberg who was shot because her husband had gone to the 
“office of the works to ask for employment. On the roth of April, 
“while the workman Willkoffsky was absent from home, four young 
“scoundrels entered his dwelling and dishonoured his daughter, a girl 
“of seventeen, and also his wife. Then they deemed it their duty to 
“draft a letter announcing the fact and adding that as they con- 
“sidered him dishonoured, therefore his family should also be 
“dishonoured.”* 

The streets sometimes become battlefields. On the 17th of May 
the post was openly attacked in broad daylight in the streets of Lodz. 
Two droshkies contained the mail, which was in charge of armed 
drivers, one armed postman, one armed official and four Cossacks. 
On the Podlessnaya Street thirty Revolutionists suddenly attacked 
the Cossacks, killing one, wounding two, severely injuring the official, 
killing two horses and disabling one. The entire mafi was then seized 
and carried off, including bills of exchange for nearly ninety thousand 
roubles, The Revolutionists then fled, many of them taking refuge in 
the works of Kutner. A detachment of Cossacks coming up gave 
them chase up to the door of the office of the works, and then a heavy 
revolver fire was opened upon the troops. The latter replied, and the 
result was twenty killed and thirty-three wounded. Many skirmishes 
in the Japanese campaign were not more destructive than this, Order 
is not yet restored in Russia. 


ANNALS WRITTEN IN BLOOD. 


Stafistics affirm that in the month of March alone there were 625 
persons killed and wounded for their political views or acts By the 
Revolutionists. Six hundred and twenty-five recorded! How many 
others there were besides # is impossible to guess, but it is not too 
much to affirm that there were many others. During the first week of 
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the Russian April there were 133 killed and wounded, 68 killed and 65 
wounded. 

The Government is obviously unable to restore order. The result 
is that indivıduals and groups are trying as best they can to protect 
themselves, for all rascaldom is well armed. But the results are 
demorajising. In Kavkasskaya, on the oth of May, a man named 
Vorobyeff was arrested, but he suddenly drew out a revolver, fred and 
wounded the deputy Hetman of the Cossacks. Standing around was 
a crowd of onlookers. They took the part of the Hetman, seized his 
assaalant and beat him to death. The sight of blood excited them. 
Just then it-was discovered that three ingenious but vain attempts had 
Been made to steal things from some of the people. The crowd 
became imfuriated, the tocsin was sounded, suspected persons were taken 
anyhow, condemned on the spot, and twenty-one of them beaten to 
death without ruth. Their crime was that they were suspected of 
having attempted to steal. The attitude of the Government which 
deems it useless to attempt the impossible is clearly outlined by the 
circumstance that while all these crimes are being perpetrated, a 
Council of Ministers was held which lasted most of the night until 
three o'clock in the morning, for the purpose of deciding in what part 
of Russia a new University ought to be founded. At three in the 
moming the Ministers came to the conclusion that Saratoff on the 
Volga was best suited for the new University. The present 
Universities are doing no work except preaching revolution and 
anarchy, boycotting professors and punishing lads, those among their 
comrades who desire to study. Yet the members of the Government 
shake off all other cares, and sit up most of the night in order to ix 
upon a site for another such revolutionary centre. 

But if the Government is powerless to stem the torrent of crime, 
cannot the Duma do it? The deputies are men of the people who 
keep in constant touch with the people and have a considerable degree 
of influence in the country. True, but they hold that as they are 
themselves revolutionists, it would ill become them to turn against 
the revolution. They owe not only their places in the Duma but the 
Duma itself to the movement which they are now asked to 
anathematise. Of course they refuse. The Constitutional Democrats 
have also refused hitherto, now on one pretext, now on another. 

Yet in spite of it all the optimism of the Cabinet is unshaken. 
Something will surely turn up. So far as one can. see the Govern- 
ment has no rgunded programme, no route leading to the goal, no 
grounded hopes. But it has at least a mood, and that moved is 
superlatively optimistic. For the rest the Ministers would seem to 
be watching and waiting for something to happen. In other words, 
it is dependent upon “unforeseen events.” .« 

Well, the events are sure to happen, but it seems a misnomer to 
call them unforeseen. They will come as the fruit of the dragon’s 
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teeth sowed by the very politicians with whose co-operation the 
Cabinet vainly hoped and hopes to govern the country. They will 
come; nay, they are already at hand. For the hour would seem to 
have struck for employing the vast stores of revolvers, rifles, bombs, 
dynamite and various other explosives which have beén accumulating 
since the first Duma assembled. The daring plot to kill the Tsar, 
the Grand Duke Nikola: Nikolaievich and M. Stolypin himself, 
frustrated on the 3rd May, came as an unpleasant surprise to the 
optimists, but not to those who see that the ruling classes are but 
waiting for something to turn up. Fancy the condition of anarchy 
in which the nation would have been plunged had that regicide plot 
succeeded: the Tsar murdered, the commander of the troops 
murdered, the Premier murdered, and the whole nation leadérless and 
panic-stricken, while a band of resolute men armed with bombs led an 
army of fanatical but disciplined followers equally well armed. What 
would have become of the monarchic régime? What would have 
happened to the administration? The plot was thwarted through a 
single miscalculation. If that Cossack of the Convoy had not been 
initiated, the revolutionists would have carried out their plans 
_ successfully. What would it then have availed the Tsar, the dynasty, 
or the Russian nation that the life of the Duma had been prolonged 
after its refusal to condemn political murder? Emergencies like that 
a Government should be able‘to foresee and hinder. But the Russian 
, authorities were not prepared. One man’s loyalty saved the dynasty 
and the situation. That the revolutionists will try again and again 
nobody can doubt. But that they will always defeat their own object, 
making miscalculations like that of initiating a Cossack into their plan, 
is hardly to be ‘hoped for. All that one can clearly see and safely 
say is that with the present policy of drift a natiénal calamity like 
that which the Cossack averted is inevitable, for the essence of that 
policy is to wait for something, to turn up and leave time to determine - 
the nature of the “something.” The clear-sighted observer can define 

it to-day. 


E. J. DILLON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


R. GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, in his romantic 
volume entitled “Garibaldis Defence of the Roman 
“Republic” (Longmans, Green and Co.), has re-created and given to 
us in flesh and blood and spirit the veritable hero who finally 
awakened European liberty from its trance of death sixty years ago. 
Mr. Trevelyan makes the reader realise what an impossible place from 
the point of view of modern social, political and religious conceptions 
Europe was from the fall of Napoleon to the rise of Garibaldi 
Reaction dire and disastrous followed the extinction of the French 
revolutionary movement. To-day, when the period of action and 
re-action (1789-1870) is over and forgotten, we are tempted to smile 
at cries of “No Popery.” But if we glance back at the condition 
of the Papal States in 1837, when all the horrors of the Middle Ages 
reigned supremeeunder the direction of the cultured but impossible 
Mauro Cappellari (Gregory XVL), the case alters. “The life, freedom 
“and property of no one who was not a friend to Government had 


“arfy real security in the Papal States.” 


When the Government was specially alarmed, the forms of 
civilised justice were laid aside, as when, in 1821, many hundreds 
of men and women were imprisoned or banished, without trial and 
without accusation; as when, in 1824 and 1844, Special Commissions 
were established, presided over by persons of the worst character, who 
judged with an indifference to all rules of law, and punished with a 
ferocity that shocked even the Europe of that day. Tied up by 
ropes to the walls of filthy prisons, or to the “ galleys” of Civitavecchia,e 
or more mercifully executed by gibbeting or ‘‘ shooting in the*back,” 
the Pope’s enemies perished and were forgotten. 


What happened then would happen again to-morrow if the Papacy 
could resume its temporal power. That fact is realised in Europe 
at large if it is not in England. When Pio Nono in 1846 succeeded 
Gregory he brought with him “the meffectual tragedy of -Liberal 
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“Catholicism,” which ended in a tyranny even more bloody than that 
of his medieval predecessor. Roman Catholic Liberalism is a 
contradiction in terms while any vestige of temporal or political power 
femains. The studied narrative of Dr. Nielsen’s “History of the 
“Papacy in the Nineteenth Century” is not less clear on this point 
than are Mr. Trevelyan’s impassioned pages. 

In 1848 Italy was, however, not only suffering from the cancer of 
the Papal States. The brutal Bomba (Ferdinand IL, King of Naples 
and Sicily), Louis Napoleon the reactionary, as yet only President of 
the French Republic, and the Austrian nightmare combined to make 
Italy, after the fall of the Roman Republic organised by Mazzim and 
Garibaldi, the despair of all who loved liberty. Garibaldi, the man 
of destiny, was fated to draw from this crucible of disaster aad defeat, 
by some precious alchemy peculiarly his own, a potent medicme 
capable of awakening liberty from death. It is an astounding story, 
the liberation of Italy ten years after the apparent failure of 1848. 
‘Yet all the success of Victor Immanuel and Garibaldi may be directly 
traced to that failure. Garibaldi’s defence of the Roman Republic is 
the base of everything. Here we have the story of the defence of 
and of the retreat from Rome told in painful but admirable detail by 
ope who has ransacked all sources of information and has personally 
followed the very track that Garibaldi and his men trod in the 
wonderful retreat. No doubt it is due to the romantic art of the 
narrator, but one lays aside the book with the feeling that there is a 
destiny in the affairs of men, that Garibaldi till his task was accom- 
plished, was proof against all the weapons of war, all the wiles of peace, 
against the soul-devastating sorrows that appeared to be hurled across 
his path by superhuman powers. Born at Nice on July 4th, 1807, 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, after a meagre education, wento sea after much 
parental resistance about the year 1822. Here he taught himself 
many things and passed through the romances that the Levant offered 
to men in those days. “Three times on these seas he was captured 
“and robbed by pirates.” In the year 1825 he visited Rome, and 
there his imagination was fired with “the Rome of the future... . 
“the Rome that, shipwrecked, dying, banished to the furthest depths 
“of the American forests, I never despaired of ; the regenerating idea 
“of a great nation, the dominant thought and inspiration of my whole 
“life.” He did not see the city again till, in 1848, he came tọ defend 
her. But it was not until 1832 that he met Mazzini and joined 

“Young Italy,” the association which aimed at an Italy founded oa 
“the three inseparable bases of Independence, Unity, and Liberty.” 
In 1834 came Mazzini’s abortive invasion of Savoy, and Garibaldi 
at the same time entered the Piedmontese Navy with the defimite 
purpose of organising revolt. The plot was discovered and Garibaldi 
soon found Europe too confined for safety. In 1836 he departed for 
South America and there sojourned for twelve years, learning the 
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entire arts of arms, strategy and revolution. He began as the captain 
of a minute privateer (“The Mazzini ”) with letters of marque from the 
Republic of Rio Grande do Sul against the Empire of Brazi. Then 
he became a guerilla leader and swept “the vast upland plains and 
“forests and riter gorges of the Continent, that ldy between the 
“ Atlantic and the Parana River.” When he came back to Italy “he 
“had had two schools—the seas of romance and the plateaus of South 

“America He had lived on shipboard and in the saddle.” It was only 
by dint of such a training that he was able, in 1860, to land “a thousand 
“ill-atmed volunteerg in the Island of Sicily, to overcome a garrison 
“of 24,000 well-armed and well-disciplined men.” But he brought 
afso with him to Italy in 1848 a power that underlay the mighty vigour 
of his mfidle life—the immortal, the incomparable Anita Anita 
Riberas of Laguna in the Brazilian province of Santa Caterina was 
won by Garibaldi in characteristic fashion immediately after he had 
won her native town from the Imperialists in 1839. From that time 
till her death, after the retreat from Rome, she was more Italian than 
her husband; sharing in his defeats and victories on equal terms of 
comradeship. The story of Garibaldi and his Anita is an epic of an 
heroic age, and who can doubt that some great poet of a distant 
period will write of her “what never yet was writ of any woman.” 
The story of their adventures seems manifestly untrue, a very sun-myth 
written to confound the imagination of men Yet the story is true 
to the last detail from the hour when Giuseppe sailed away with 
Anita from Laguna till her death nearly ten years later, after the 
intolerable flight to the farm house near Ravenna, in the arms of her 
god-like hero. 

When Garibaldi returned to Italy in June, 1848, his fame had run 
before him. He “at once offered his sword to Charles Albert, the 
father of Vietor Emmanuel He was, however, ill-received, and took 
servjce instead under the Provisional Government of Milan. That 
ill-starred revolt against the Austrians was soon over, and Garibaldi 
took part in the guerilla campaign in the Alps, and attained a 
reputation throughout Italy. The little campaign failed and the 
Austrians at once invested Venice. Meantime Pio Nono, after the 
assassination of Rossi, fled on November 24th, 1848, from Rome, and 
the Republican leaders poured into the capital Nielsen states that 
Rossi had expelled Garibaldi from Rome, but this must refer 
to Rossi’s refusal to allow the Garibaldians to pass through the 
Romagha. Gacibaldi was hard at work recruiting his legion, and 
in December he returned at last to Rome, and on February’ 8th, 
1849, took part in the proclamation of the Roman Republic. 
The fall of the Republic and of Rome.was never in doubt, 
but as Marzini declared “we must act dike men who have the 

“enemy at their gates, and at the same time like men who are 

“working for eternity.” From thig point Mr. Trevelyan’s book deals 
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in elaborate and almost romantic detail with the defence and the 
retreat from Rome. A more absorbing narrative was never penned. 
It cannot be summarised; it is burnt as one fiery picture into 


- ‘the brain. We see the tragic certainty of defeat and also the 


tragic and inevitable fact that defeat absolute and complete is the 
one thing necessary to ultimate success: unless the seed die jt cannot 
be quickened. The reaction after the fall of Rome, the corruption 
engendered by the death of liberty, made the resurrection as certain 
as the green wheat of spring. And Garibaldi was yet to be the 
announcer of the dawn—but alas! without the visible presence wf his 
‘Anita. On June 26th, 1849, towards the end of the desperate siege, 
she made her way through the investing lines. “Anita GaribaMi 
“suddenly appeared in the doorway of the shot-riddled pata, and her 
“husband, with a cry of surprise and joy, sprang into herarms.” From 
that moment till her death on August 4th, 1849, they were together. 
Thenceforward the man of destiny laboured alone but never despairing 


+ + 8 * 


Criticism and analysis of the classics have been carried so far that 
it is almost impossible for a modern reader to get a comprehensive 
and impartial view of a classical author. Mr. F. M. Cornford in his 
“Thucydides Mythistoricus” (Arnold, 1907) has gone near achieving 
the impossible, His results may be summarised thus: Every age has 
its scheme of thought by which individual thinkers are inevitably 
influenced, as we are, for instance, by the idea of Evolution You 
cannot judge an author without taking this influence into considera- 
tion. Critics regard Thukydides “the first scientific historian,” as the 
master of a scientific method, and accept not only his statement, but 
his valuation, of facts as indisputable. There*was, in fact, no 

“apparatus of scientific conception” in his day. His atmosphere of 
thought was not the scientific but the mythological. 

This position, I think, Mr. Cornford succeeds in establishing. " He 
shows that to Thukydides the figures of Kleon and Alkibiades, of 
Athens herself were tragic types swayed by the tragic passions and 
passing by the accepted steps of tragedy to their inevitable 
catastrophes ; that with this historian personal motive and the shadowy 
sequence of tragedy took the place of the idea of causation. It is just 
this characteristic that makes his history a work of art, but its presence 
should make us wary of his deductions. Mr. Cornford is not always 
quite so impartial in argument as in generalisation. e Sometimes he 
lets this theories carry him too far, to the extent, for mstance, of 
asserting that Thukydides deliberately modelled his art on Æschylus. 
Again, he is at great pains to prove that the actual cause of the 
Peloponnesian war was a*deliberate attempt on the part of Athens 
to found a Western Empire. No doubt Plutarch and Diodorus agree 
that the idea of a Sicilian Expedition was familiar at Athens before 
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the war. Thukydides ignores this, and modern scholars, on his 
authority, deny it Mr. Cornford goes too far on the other side. He 
denies Thukydides all idea of cause and effect, and magnifies the 
Western Policy till it eclipses everything else. Is not the true view , 
rather that thee Western Policy was only one of the objects of 
the ambition which, in Thukydides's vague phrase, “alarmed the 
“I acedemonians and forced them into war.” However, these are 
matters of detail.- The book is one of ideas and its ideas are of 
real value. 
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eThe volume of “Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces ” (Hodder 
and Stoughton) which Professor W. M. Ramsay edited last year for 
the Quatercentenary of the University of Aberdeen, is history in a 
far earlier stage than that reached by Thukydides. It is, in fact, 
little more than the raw material of history, collected and to 
some extent co-ordinated by the Professor and the enthusiastic 
little army of students who have, during the last few years, 
done so much valuable work under his guidance and inspiration. 
The principal ideas that stand out from the mass of detail 
here gathered together are the revival, both social and artistic, 
of Orientalism in the third century under Christian influence; the 
failure of Rome to take advantage (by means of education) of this 
revival, and the consequent Pagan reaction. In protest against this 
reaction arose Muhammedanism, and with it came the renewal, in 
the conflict of Christian and Mussulman, of the old and still continuing 
struggle of East and West, a struggle which, hints Professor Ramsay 
at the end of the most suggestive article in the collection, nothing but 
education can defermine. The glimpse which the volume gives us 
of the work,of Professor Ramsay and his colleagues makes one hope 
that his plea for the endowment of research in Asia Minor will not 
pass unnoticed. 


+ + + "m 


Mr. Charles Booth’s volume “Old Age Pensions and the 
“Aged Poor; a Proposal” (Macmillan and Co.) is a continuation 
of his well-known work “The Aged Poor: Condition,” published 
in 1894., It is important that he should press his conclusions 
home and urge for measures that shall really deal with the 
hard, the tergibly hard, case of the aged poor. No doubte 
the real solution of these social problems belongs to the othe end 
of the “scale: the youthful poor should be so dealt with that they 
cannot become the aged poor who are now crying out for help. 
Education and the amelioration of social conditions must do much to 
eliminate auperism among the old, but meantime we have our earth 

here, and here and now we have a national duty to help those who 
° 
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have helped England without adequately helping themselves through- 
out long and strenuous lives. The figures are very terrible :— 


It may be said without much doubt that while on the whole and 

i taking all ages together only 5 per cent. of the population are 

paupers, and not one-half of that percentage inè the more active 

years of life, the proportion between 60 and 65 years of age rises to 

about 10 per cent.; the proportion between 65 and 70, to 20 per 

cent.; between 70 and 75, to 30 per cent., and over 75 years of age 

to not much less than 40 percent. Moreover it may be remarked 

that a considerable section—perhaps one-third—of the population is 

. lifted so far above the need for parish relief as to contribute but 

little to the figures of pauperism. It follows that the proportion gs 

regards the rest of the people will greatly exceed the genefal average. 

If such a division of classes could be made, it would probably be 

' found that amongst the working population and small traders, who 

survive to 65 years of age, the proportion who come upon the Poor 

Law for assistance is not less than 40 per cent. The very serious 

character of these statistics is evident, and fully justifies the public 
feeling which has been evinced on the matter. 


If the people at large really appreciated these figures it ıs probable 
that something would be done at an early date to help the aged 
deserving poor, and that the proposals of the present Government to 
allocate a considerable sum of money to that purpose would have been 
more cordially received. Mr. Booth, after considering the economic 
advantages and drawbacks of a national system of old age endowment 
comes to the conclusion that “an endowment for all old people paid 
“for. out of taxation would, if the amount granted be small, have no 
“adverse but rather a favourable influence on private accumulation, 
“and that the spirit of independence would not suffer.” He feels that 
more and not less insurance against the period of old age would 
result ; that the effect on wages would not be noticeable; fhat it would 
make the mutual relations between the old and the young, who mow 
among the poor largely maintain the old, better and happier; that 
the small pension would often be the nucleus for effective charitable 
assistance ; -that “in a word, as regards the old, begging would become 
“less fraudulent and charity more effective” Mr. Booth’s scheme 
would therefore provide that everyone on attaining the age of 70 years 
should be entitled to a pension of 7s. a week (or possibly in the case 
of women 5s. a week) for the remainder of life. ° 


The cost of the endowment of 498,255 old men at £18 4s. 

è per annum would be 49,068,241, and of 638,233 old women at L413 

per annum would be £8,297,029, or, together, 417,365,270, or if 

we allow for the increase in the numbers of the old since 1891, we 
may say about £ 19,000,000 for the year r9oo. 


Mr. Booth estimates that £3,000,000 might be deducted 4n respect 
of those who would not claim the pension, but this, he admits, may be 
8 a ; 
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or might easily become an overestimate. There would also be large 
deductions to be made in respect of poor-law expenditure: “The 
“saving of practically the whołe present charge on the rates for the 
“maintenance of the old, with the possibilities of further savings and 
“a better retyrn for expenditure if the workhouse system were ° 
“thoroughly re-organised as it might be.” This would make it possible 
to throw on the rates a share of the burden. For the discussion of 
objections and difficulties I must refer the reader to Mr. Booth’s book. 
He meets and realises all the difficulties For my own part I cannot 
help, feeling that an expenditure as great as the total cost of our 
present educational*system is a very serious thing to contemplate. A 
strong case is made out for the expenditure, but it is difficult not to 
turn withgnore hope to a less expensive scheme which would select the 
deserving and reject the undeserving. Merit should play a part, it 
seems to me, in any scheme, and I cannot see why the selection of 
pensioners should not be placed in the hands of locally elected 
committees with a full knowledge of local conditions. In this way the 
cost could be brought within, say, 45,000,000 (twice the sum now spent 
in out-relief), and every deserving case could be met. This would be a 
universal extension of the principle now governing the operation of 
many local charities and those very charities could be brought within 
the scheme. 

* * + it 

I turn from Mr. Booth’s proposals to an aspect of social life too 
closely related to the problems that he discusses “The London 
“Police Court To-day and To-morrow ” (J. M. Dent and Co.), by Mr. 
Hugh R. P. Gamon, published at the expense and by the direction of 
the Toynbee Trustees, places before us the problem of the poor ina 
vivid and humaa manner. Canon Barnett in an interesting intro- 
duction points out that while to the well-to-do classes the police 
court and its ways are unknown, yet to the masses it is “the very 
“céhtre of observation and information.” 


It gives a dramatic form to familiar experiences of poverty, 
oppression, suffering and crime. It is the exponent of law, the 
visible representative of the “justice” of which they hear in 
speeches and in sermons. .... The police court could teach of 
justice. It might be that its pace of procedure would have to be 
more dignified than is possible when cases are taken at the rate of 
twenty or thirty in an hour. It might be that more courts would have 
to be established. It might be that some laws would have to. 
be chanfed. But none of these things will be done till epublic 
pinion realises this need. 

Mr. Gamon’s mission is to educate public opinion by bringinz 
the facts of police court life and proceduse before the public The 
more widely this excellent book is read the better it will be for the 
public. There is nothing that needs the pressure of public opinion 
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more urgently than the’ work of the police. Mr. Gamon writes very 
justly of that estimable force, the London Police. He extenuates 
nothing, sets down nought in malice. We read at large of their 
numerable good qualities Police life has too many points in 
” common with public school life. But what is good far boys is often 
very bad for men. The men “are more intent on conciliating the 
“inspectors and superintendents than on carrying out their duty 
“to the letter. . . The police shield each other against their superior 
“officers and against the public.” “Down East” they are not servants 
of the public but masters: “at the best kindly champions, at the worst 
‘tyrants... . Living with the people, but not ®f the people, they 
“feel like a mercenary force quartered in a strange and alien land? 
There is a grave risk of deterioration, especially among the ynmarried 
men. Moreover, bribery is sufficiently frequent, and bribery often 
takes the form of dmnk. 

Mr, Gamon gives a vivid description of the actual police court. 
One small point on which he dwells seems very important. It is an 
act of madness to let the habitual criminal and the first offender travel 
together in police-vans. Infinite corruption may take place in those 
dark drives, and the innocent and tender may easily become guilty 
and hardened. Another point of value is the plea for the setting up 
of an almost fatherly relationship (so well shown by the late Mr. 
Haden Corser) between the magistrate and applicants seeking for help 
and advice. It may do much to introduce a better tone among the 
poor. Again, the plea for keeping old offenders and first offenders in 
separate cells at the court 1s very important. It 1s a matter to which 
every magistrate should give special attention. To do so means a 
definite check to crime. An acquaintanceship started in a police cell 
is a deplorable thing. Another point is the need for greater discretion 
in the matter of punishment In the case of young people it may well 
be that neither fine nor imprisonment 1s the remedy needed. An 
intermediate course (such as deportation from the neighbourhood* by 
some expedient or other) is what is needed. Perhaps the point of 
most importance 1s the adoption of a definite policy by all magistrates 
for various classes of cases It is true that some attempt at this is 
made, but the fact remains that each magistrate has his own policy 
with results that are disastrous to justice as understood by the poor. 
Law to be valuable must be certain. It is very uncertain in the 
police courts of London where one magistrate sits one-half the week 
end another the second half. I can only note one other point: 
Childmen ought not to be dealt with in police courts. It contaminates 
them. Of that fact there can be no doubt. [The remand-home for 
children even is a dangerous evil. The innocent child there learns too 
much from the hardened’thild ] It is true that under the Home Office 
Regulations of 30th June, 1905, great care is now taken to ward off 
from the children the evils of the atmosphere of ethe court. But 
atmosphere is a subtle, intangible thang. It cannot be switched off by 
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formal regulations. There can be no doubt, however, that if children 
are dealt with in polce courts at all, the long probationary system of 
punishment is the only effective system. Let the child be sentenced 
with the sentence in suspense if good conduct is maintained for six, 
months or more, But this requires a’ sound body of probation officers 
to report on the children on probation. This system might with 
advantage be combined with separate courts that can deal with 
children as naughty children and not as hardened adults. But all the 
same it will not do to relax the weight of the law. Let punishment 
fit the crime, but let there be punishment of a very real and 
reformatory type. = v” 


+ # ‘= 

I have no space in which to notice at any length but I must refer 
the general reader to the volume entitled “Progress of Education in 
“the Century” (The Linscott Publishing Company, Toronto and 
Philadelphia; W. and R. Chambers, Ltd, London and Edinburgh) 
by James L. Hughes, PSL, and L. R. Kleinn, Ph.D. It will 
be found very useful and, considering its great length and its 
wide range, accurate. The development of National Education 
during the nineteenth century in England and Wales, Ireland, 
Scotland, Germany, France, Switzerland, Sweden and Norway, Italy, 
Russia, the United States, India, Cape Colony, Natal and Australasia 
is traced lucidly and well, though it is quite impossible to accept the 
exaggerated statement as to the high standard of National Education 
in the United States. The chapters on the evolution of education in 
the great European nations will be found very valuable at the present 
time when English educationalists are searching in every direction for 
light and leading. 

It is interesting to note that a great national system was introduced 
into France by Guizot’s law of 1833, the year of the first English 
State Grant So effective was the measure that in seven years, 
though the law was not compulsory, the number of pupils rose from 
970,000 to 3,200,000. The “Loi Falloux” of 1850 produced a great 
reaction in favour of “clerical” schools, but the disasters of 1870 
awakened the nation to educational needs, and in 1880 education was 
made free, and in 1882 compulsory. Educationalists will read with 
interest the chapters on “The Kindergarten,” “Play as an Educational 
“Factor,” and “School Gardens in Europe,” all subjects of the first 
importante at the present time. It js to be regretted that the subjects 
of “School Journeys” and “Vacation Schools” receive no special 
treatment as these journeys and schools are now playing a every É 
important part in the educational systems of Europe and America. 


& x + # 

Those who are attracted by and are not afraid of reading a closely- 
reasoned but eminently readable attack on Socialism, and more 
especially semi-Sovialism, in their relation to the modern state, should 
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study “The Pattern Nation” (Macmillan and Co.), by Sir Henry 
Wrixon, K.C. If the author dislikes socialism he has a more deeply- 
rooted antagonism to that “phrase of opportunism,” semiocialism. 
e We cannot serve both God and Mammon in political or social economy. 
If we are to have a socialist base to society let uş have it and no 
half measures. 
If one half of the Socialist creed is true, so is the other half. The 
Socialist theory of industry and the free theory are hopelessly 
contradictory of one another. A nation can certainly live under the 
free system and we are told it will live better under the Socialist 
% system. What we may be sure of is, that ne full-grown nation will 
live for long under a mixture of the two systems ; for then the energy 
necessary to keep it going effectively would be paralysed by the 
Socialist leaven, and no sufficient principle of action woufd have been 
provided in its place, such as full Socialism promises to supply. 

Sir Henry Wrixon feels that the result of the “Mixed School” of 
economics will result in a falling off of production and a stationary 
condition of industry. “The decay of the spirit of private enterprise, 
“and the growth of a national habit of mingled extravagance and 
“dependence upon others, which Government paternalism naturally 
“leads to, will be a general predisposing cause of the decline.” There 
is much indeed that is true in the clear and often biting argument in 
this volume. It is impossible not to accept the proposition that 
“a nation or civilisation can become great and strong only by the 

“men who compose it being individually strong. We know the 

“qualities that make men strong,—industry, self-denial, courage to 

“grapple with the troubles of life, and if need be to bear them, the 

“power of relying on one’s self and not leaning upon others. These 
“are not the virtues of the new dispensation.” Byt what Sir Henry 
Wnixon fails to see is that somehow or other economic prophecies 
never come true. All the evils that he sees undef the “New 
“Dispensation” have afflicted Europe from the Roman domination 
until now. Yet we survive. A mixture of a free and a socialistic 
system has always been present in Europe, while curiously enough, 
those very economists who object to paternal Governments are ready 
to welcome with open arms that worst form of paternal socialism, 
Protection. The truth is that social problems are impervious to the 
pure mathematics of political economy. Our weapons of analysis 
go a very little way when they are applied to the facts of Nfe. The 
mathematician cannot determine the motion of a cork bobbing in a 
fluid and is, of course, even less capable of evolvifig the shape of 
the ideal ship. The social mathematician is equally incapable of 
determining the ideal shape of the ship of State. 

+ > * + £ 


I can only mention by name the interesting volume by Dr. R S. 
Watson on “The National Liberal Federation from ets Commencement 
“to the Genéral Election of 1900” (T. Fisher Unwin). It tells the 
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story of the work of the Federation since its formation in 1877; of 
the parting of the ways after the General Election of 188s, and of 
the lodg period of Liberalism in Opposition, with one short break, 
that lay behind the present great revival. The book is certainly ane 
interesting contribution to the history of the Liberal Home Rule 
F r and is more valuable from the fact that it is written by one 
who, as Mr. Birrell says in his characteristic prefatory note, “would 
“have been the very first to head a revolt from a Party which did 
“not continue to embody those principles of civil and religious liberty 
“alj the world over which were, and happily still are, to him truths 
“of perpetual and” universal obligation.” Mr. Birrell succeeded Br. 
‘Spence Watson in the Presidential Chair of the Association, and it 
is interegting to read his explanation of the relationship of a great 
Party organisation to the Party leaders. 


As a matter of fact, I conceive the plain truth to be that, when the 
opinion of the Federation by general admission expresses the view 
e of the whole Party, the Leaders cannot ignore it if they would, and 
that in turn, when the view of the Leaders commends itself to the 
judgment of Liberals at large, the Federation is to be found actively 
and loyally supporting that view. 
s s 6 * 


Mr. R. FL Lock’s volume entitled “Recent Progress in the Study of 
“Variation, Heredity and Evolution” (John Murray) is a very useful 
statement of the present position in what is here called the science of 
genetics, though when Mr. Lock strays from his own subject into 
social science he is singularly lacking in insight. To declare that 
education and traming may benefit the individual but cannot 
materially affect, the race is an error of historical observation. If, 
indeed, it is an essential part of the science of genetics that 
science stands condemned. Mr. Lock distinguishes between “the 
“speculative philosophy of evolution and the exact science of genetics.” 
The former represents the speculations of successive theorists, of 
Lamarck, Darwin, Weismann, Mendel, to name some immortal names, 
on the subject of organic evolution; the latter represents a science 
based on the law of inheritance originally formulated by Gregor 
Johann Mendel, Abbot of Bonn; about the year 186s, and its 
rediscovery in the year 1899. “The rediscovery of Mendel’s law 
“some Seven years ago led to a complete change in our attitude 
“towards the problems of variation, heredity, and evolution; and thee 
“new method of study thus introduced has rendered possfble a 
“renewal of the-attack upon these problems with increased vigour and 
“with remarkable results.” Mendel’s law relates to the inheritance of 
certain defmite characters which “group themselves naturally into pairs 
“of more or less antagonistic qualities. In many cases the pair is 
“represented by *he presence and absence respectively of a certain 
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“definite feature.” In certain cases we can study the behaviour 
within the cell of an organism of a single pair of definite characters— 
allelomorphs as they are called—‘“without reference to al other 
“features which the animals or plants under consideration may display. 
“The demonstration that there exist definite and sgparable Uni 
“characters of this kind is the first great debt that science owes to ` 
“Mendel” Now a cell arising in the process of reproduction always 
contains-a douhle complement of hereditary qualities: In some cases 
this double complement consists of a pair of allelomorphic characters. 
oo law declares that in an organism of this type we have 
tcotnplete segregation of the two allelomorphs in "equal numbers of 
“the germ-cells, and that as a general rule “separate pairs of allelomorphs 
“segregate quite independently of one another.” Where the parent: 
types differ in more than one pair of segregable characters we have 
new combinations of the parental characters “formed in the germ- 
“cells of the cross-bred individuals.” 


Qo 


When two similar germ-cells, each bearing the same new com- 
bination of allelomorphs, meet together in fertilization, the result is a 
new zygotic combination which is a pure type in respect of the 
characters concemed, and henceforth breeds true... . Upon this 
fact depends the enormous importance of Mendel’s law in the 
breeding of new and useful types of animals and plants. When it is 
remembered that in wheat, for example, resistance and non-resistance 
to the attacks of disease, earliness and Jateness of ripening, good and 
bad milling quality, are all pairs of Mendelian allelomorphs, and that 
it is now possible to take a different example of these qualities from 
each of three different strains, and to combine them together in a 
single new variety with perfect certainty and in four generations, it 
does not require much imagination to foresee thatgeve1y department 
of the animal and plant breeding industries must sooner OF later 
benefit enormously from Mendel’s discovery. 


But there are larger issues involved in this discovery. Mr. a 
Bateson sums these issues up in the following words :— 


For: the first time in the history of evolutionary thought Mendel’s 
discovery enables us to form some picture of thé process which 
results in genetic variation. It is simply the segregation of a new 
kind of gamete, bearing one or more characters distinct from those 
of the type. We can answer one of the oldest questions in phjlosophy. 
In terms of the ancient riddle, we may reply that the owl’s egg 
czisted before the owl; or, if we hesitate about the,owl, we may be , 
“sure about the bantam. 


A READER. 


